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PUNCH  SHERBET 

Durham's 

"Blue  Ribbon  Brand" 

ICE   CREAM 


asps 


DURHAM  ICE  CREAM  CO. 

MAIN  AT  DUKE  STREET 

"Ice  Cream  Specialists" 

Phones  58  and  59 

FANCY  ICES  BLOCKS 
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Carolina  Power 

and 

Light  Co. 


Durham,  N.  C. 


Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

GAS 

And  Distributors  of  Gas  Appliances 


'  'If  it  is  heat  you  require,  you 
can  do  it  better  with  GAS" 


The  Fidelity 
Bank 

Durham  and  West  Durham,  N.  C. 


Trinity  Students  and  Co- Eds 

always  welcome  at 

this  Bank 


Open  an  account  with  us 
today 

Resources  over  $7,000,000.00 


GOOD   EATS 


One  of  the  most  seviceable 

and    modern    Cafes    in 

Durham. 

The  home  of  good  food  for 

Trinity  College  students. 


The  3\(ew  Qoody  Shop 


W.T.  POLLARD 


A.  j.    POLLARD 


Tollard  ¥>ros. 


Hardware,  Cutlery 
and  Sporting  Goods 


120  West  Main  Street 
209-211  West  Parrish  Street 
Durham,  N.  C. 


TELEPHONE  132 
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M 


START    RIGHT 


Is  suitable  for  all  social  requirements.  Its  fine  texture  and 
beautiful  finish  give  it  that  air  of  refinement  desired  by 
people  of  taste. 

Keep  your  reputation  for  good  taste  high  by  using  only 
the  best  stationery. 

When  securing  your  supplies  don't  forget  a  box  of  Old 
Hampshire.     Sold  plain  and  die  stamped  at  the 

Owl  Pharmacy 


■ 

Ik1*"*  V* 

SBPHB 

Fine  Stationery  Department,  Hampshire  Paper  Company 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 


Situated  in  the  Center  of  the 
"Great  White  Way" 


The 

^Phoenix  Qafe 

Everything  Strictly  First-class 
Prompt  and  Polite  Attention 


205  East  Main  Street 
Durham,  N.  C. 


It's  a  pleasure  to  Smoke 


V\(ordacs 

UA  Tampa  Masterpiece" 


GUARANTEED  LONG  FILLER 


H.  M.  Kjramer 
Tobacco  Qompany 

Distributors 
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BelXs 

DEPARTMENT  STORE 


Trinity  Students  and  Faculty  will 

find  this  a  pleasant  and  economical 

place  to  shop 


I 


Belk's  Department  Store 


R.  Blachnall 

&  So// 

DRUGGISTS 

Geer  Building,  opposite  Postojjice 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Hotel 
JXCalbourne 

CAFETERIA 

a  la  carte 

DINING  ROOM 


Sorority,  Fraternity  and  Class  Banquets  a 

Specialty. 

Trinity  Students  are  always  welcome. 


Private  Dining  Roo?ns 


KENDALL'S 


TT  will  pay  you  to  see  our  line  of 

Coats,  Dresses  and  Hats 
before  you  buy.     You  can  open  up 
a    charge    account   while  going   to 
College.     Give  us  a  call. 


KENDALL'S 
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West  "Durham  'Drug  Qo. 


A  CLEAN  DRU,  STORK 


IN  BUSINESS  FOR  VOIR  HEALTH  and  PLEASURE 

IV hitman  s  Candies,  Eastman  Kodaks 
Waterman  Fountain  Pens 
Stationery  and  Magazines 

Visit  our  Soda  Fountain  where  the  Best  is  Served. 
Fresh  Sandwiches  Daily 


land  Brothers 

Furniture 


MANTELS 
TILE  AND 
GRATES 


The 


"Bank  of  West  Durham 

The  Service  Bank  to  . 

Trinity  College  Students 


^ms& 


I.  A.  LINDSEY,  Cashier 


Rawls'Knight 
Company 


Dry  Goods 
Ready 'to 'Wear 
Millinery 


DEPENDABLE  MERCHANDISE  AT 
THE  RIGHT  PRICE 


WAIT 
FOR 


SCHLOSS 


TAILORING  CO 
DISPLAY 


EVERY  MONTH 


Ask  "LAGERSTEDT/1  Rep. 


Flowers  foro^LonS 

The 


Phone  1 391 


Blossom  Shop 

MRS.  H.  B.  WILLIAMS 
Manager 


W.  C.  LYON  COMPANY 

Hardware  and 
Auto  Supplies 

PAINTS  AND  OILS 

Phones  160161  DURHAM,  N.  C. 

"Everything  for  the  House" 


Funeral 
Designs 


PHONE  1290 

"Doyle 

Florists 

Decorations  of  All  Kinds 

'Flowers    According  to   Doyle" 


Cut 
Flower. 
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Sutton *s 
^hCain  Street  ^Pharmacy 


THE  REXALL  STORE 


Headquarters  for 

Fine  Toilet  Articles 
Whitman  s  Candies 
Eastman  Kodaks 


Motor  Delivery       Let  us  serve  you 


Rent   a   New   Ford 

Drive  It  Yourself 

Our  prices  are  as  cheap  as  you 
will  find. 

Our  service  is  supreme. 


U-Drive-It  System 

(Incorporated) 

Phone  2116  306  East  Main  Street 


^hCillinery  of 
Qood  Taste 


Style  isn't  everything  in 
Millinery 


SNE  must  not  overlook  good  taste,  and 
the  model  that  looks  facinating  with 
1  one  set  of  features  is  unbecoming  to 

another.  Our  comprehensive  showing  in- 
cludes at  least  one  model  that  is  Right  for 
you  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  will 
give  us  pleasure  in  helping  you  select  it. 


MRS.  E.  C.  PIPER 


Durham,  N.^C. 


1312  IV.  Main  St. 


"Durham's  Best  Store" 

Headquarters  for 
Ladies  and  Misses  Stylish  Apparel 


COATS       SUITS       DRESSES 

The  Latest  New  Models  for 
Fall  and  Winter 


Finest  Silk  Hosiery 

Best  Makes  Fabric  or  Kid  Gloves 

Neckwear,  Bags,  Purses 

Gossard  Corsets 


Trinity  Students  are  cordially  invited 
to  shop  here 
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Prit  chard-Bright 
Company 


Durham's 

Fashionable  Store 

for  Men 


122  West  Main  Street 


Wait  for 

Jacobs  fe?  Levy 

of  Richmond,  Va. 

VJLflLL  DISPLAY  a  full  line  of 

*  *   Clothing,  featuring  imported 

and  domestic  woolens  and  all  the 

newest  models  in 

Suits  and  Overcoats 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Nov.  12th  and  15  th 
101  Jarvis 


W.  A.  UNDER  WOOD  and  F.  G.  PIERCE 
Representatives 


WHO  DOES  YOUR  PRESSING 


Suits  Pressed,  .     .   $  .25 
Suits  Dry  Cleaned,     1.25 


WORK  GUARANTEED  SATISFACTORY 

Our  Representatives  Canvass  Each 
Building  Daily 


<iAtlantic 

J^aundry  &?  'Pressing  Qlub 

Basement  oj  Trinity  Cafeteria 


SAVOY 

Presenting 

ACTION  PICTURES 
WESTERN  PICTURES 

At  Popular  Prices 


PROGRAM  CHANGES 

MONDAYS 

WEDNESDAYS 

AND 

FRIDAYS 


Continuous  11:00  to  11:00 
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The  1924-25  ARCHIVE 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  days  gone  by  for  the 
editor  of  this  periodical  to  beg,  solicit,  demand,  and 
otherwise  to  procure  material  to  fill  these  pages.  So 
with  due  consideration  to  my  predecessors,  I,  too,  will 
use  this  column  as  a  means  to  an  end  and  a.sk  that 
every  student  who  has  ever  written  or  thinks  he  can 
write,  contribute  something  to  the  Archive.  This  is 
not  a  plea,  and  I  am  not  asking  any  particular  favor; 
the  Archive  is  not  for  the  editors;  it  is  for  the  stu- 
dents. Furthermore  it  is  a  medium  through  which 
the  literary  talents  of  all  Trinity  students  may  be 
expressed.  We  do  not  promise  to  print  everything 
i hat  is  sent  us,  but  we  do  promise  to  give  all  material 
due  consideration. 

In  the  past  four  years  Trinity  has  jumped  forward 
by  leaps  and  bounds;  her  student  body  has  doubled. 
Anil  along  with  this  material  growth  there  has  natur- 
ally grown  up  a  keener  literary  appreciation  among 
the  students.  It  is  within  my  time  that  the  editor  of 
tin'  Archive  was  forced  to  ransack  the  campus  for 
materia]  to  fill  his  pages.  Month  in  and  month  out 
there  was  always  a  dearth  of  contributions,  and  the 
editorship  was  more  of  a  problem  than  a  position. 
Today  our  concern  is  more  for  quality  than  quantity 
of  material;  however,  it  is  a  rule  of  literature  that  it 
requires  a  good  deal  of  quantity  to  produce  a  little 
quality.  Well,  so  much  for  that !  The  editor  wants 
the  literature  of  the  college  man  or  woman,  and  he 
hopes  that  he  will  not  be  disappointed. 

The  1924-25  Archive  will  be  essentially  a  Trinity 
magazine,  published  for,  by,  and  with  the  help  of 
Trinity  students.  My  position  is  chiefly  supervisory. 
The  success  of  the  magazine  will  not  come  through 
the  efforts  of  the  editors  but  through  the  efforts  of 
those  students  who  can  and  will  write.  If  you  are  a 
short-story  writer,  think  out  a  good  plot  and  give  the 
editors  the  finished  product.  No  matter  what  branch 
of  literature  you  are  interested  in  there  will  always 
lir  room  for  the  best,  and  remember  that  the  best 
dots  not  usually  come  on  the  first  trial.  The  new 
Archive  is  here  for  your  approval;  take  it  or  leave 
it :  but  in  passing  please  write  what  you  are  thinking 
about  and  hand  it  in. 


In  The  Way  of  Suggestion 

The  easiest  thing  any  editor  can  do  is  to  criticize 
and  knock  the  things  which  he  sees  about  him  and 
which  he  personally  does  not  like;  but  in  this  case  I 
trust  that  my  criticisms  will  have  a  more  progressive 
turn. 

Every  year  Trinity  students  pay  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars  in  laundry  and  pressing  bills 
to  the  various  laundries  and  dry  cleaning  establish- 
ments in  Durham.  This  amount  of  money  is  con- 
stantly increasing  as  the  student  body  here  increases, 
and  from  an  economical  standpoint  alone  it  is  an 
apalling  amount.  As  to  the  figures  which  I  have 
come  to,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  too  small  if 
anything.  There  are  approximately  400  students  who 
send  their  laundry  to  Durham  companies  each  week, 
and  probably  300  more  who  send  it  home  or  have  the 
janitors  take  it.  The  average  cost  per  week  will  ap- 
proximate one  dollar,  and  many  weeks  the  cost  will 
be  double  that  amount.  And  these  tabulations  do 
not  include  pressing  or  dry  cleaning. 

As  Trinity  takes  on  a  more  communistic  aspect, 
which  it  will  have  to  do  when  the  new  building  pro- 
gram (already  strongly  intimated)  is  started,  there 
will  of  necessitj^  be  more  demands  from  the  students. 
The  college  will  have  to  build  a  mess  hall,  a  laundry, 
etc. ;  but  what  I  am  most  interseted  in  now  is  to  show 
that  a  laundry  is  needed  and  needed  badly.  I  expect 
our  parents  realize  more  than  any  one  else  just  how 
much  our  expenses  are;  and  we,  peculiarly  enough, 
are  the  last  ones  to  see  where  all  of  our  money  goes. 
The  small  things  in  college  are  those  which  amount  up 
the  most,  and  among  these  items  our  laundry  bills 
run  the  highest. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  and  State  Col- 
lege are  both  operating  laundries  at  a  profit  to  them- 
selves and  a  tremendous  saving  to  the  studi  nts.  Thus 
it  follows  that  Trinity  could  also  work  on  the  same 
basis.  In  the  way  of  example,  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation spends  a  large  sum  each  year  in  laundering 
sheets  and  pillow  cases,  and  several  other  instances 
could  be  cited  where  the  college  is  paying  excessive 
amounts  for  laundering.     To  tell  the  truth.  I  do  not 
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think  I  am  alone  in  my  belief  that  fifteen  cents  is  too 
much  for  washing  a  shirt.  If  money  must  be  spent 
for  laundering,  why  not  install  a  cooperative  plant, 
which  would  cut  existing  prices  and  at  the  same  time 
offer  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  college.  It  would  be 
a  case  of  benefiting  all  parties  concerned. 

The  question  boils  down  to  this  point :  is  a  laundry 
worth  the  cost  of  being  installed,  and  would  it  be  a 
source  of  revenue  or  a  loss.  The  answer  to  that  is 
simple.  Colleges  and  universities  which  have  laun- 
dries require  every  student  to  pay  a  moderate  fee. 
covering  the  cost  of  his  laundry  for  the  year.  The 
sum  total  of  these  fees  would  guarantee  the  operation 
of  the  plant.  This  plan  has  been  worked  and  is  being 
worked  now.  Like  every  other  business  proposition 
it  is  a  question  of  proper  management.  Why  not  talk 
this  matter  ?  the  plan  is  feasible,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a  need. 

This  article  is  merely  an  attempt  to  get  something- 
started.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  college  has 
already  planned  something  in  connection  with  its 
future  building  program.  However,  it  never  hurts  to 
suggest  something  that  will  benefit  the  students,  who, 
after  all,  make  up  a  college. 

□  □  □ 

In  Re  Athletics 

In  view  of  the  extensive  athletic  program  which 
the  colleges  of  North  Carolina  are  undertaking,  and 
in  view  of  the  certain  need  of  high  school  and  prep 
school  athletics.  Trinity  should  begin  now  to  formu- 
late definite  plans  of  getting  new  students  to  come 
here.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  best  athletes  require 
the  best  inducements.  That  comes  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  the  purpose  of  this  editorial  is  to  stimu- 
late here  at  Trinity  a  spirit  of  co-operation  between 
us  and  the  various  high  schools  in  the  State. 


An  excellent  plan  has  been  suggested  by  which 
Trinity  College  will  gain  a  good  deal  of  helpful  pub- 
licity and  will  likewise  engender  a  feeling  of  friendli- 
ness with  the  various  high  schools  in  the  State.  This 
plan  is  to  issue  invitations  to  the  athletic  teams  of 
schools  in  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  to  attend  our  foot- 
ball and  baseball  games.  This  is  a  good  method  of 
getting  prospective  students  here,  and  it  has  proved 
very  effective  in  other  colleges,  especially  those  in  the 
West.  Coach  Jones  has  voiced  his  approval  of  this 
plan,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  success- 
ful. Many  high  school  students  attend  games  here, 
but  they  have  to  pay  the  regular  price  of  admission. 
An  organization  like  the  Tombs  should  get  behind  this 
and  try  to  make  a  go  of  it.  Trinity  must  take  the 
lead  in  athletics,  and  in  order  to  do  that  she  must 
get  good  high  school  athletes  to  come  here.  The 
next  four  or  five  years  will  show  whether  we  are  on 
our  way  to  a  new  era  in  sports  or  are  just  letting 
ourselves  lapse  into  the  old  rut  of  leaving  well-enough 
alone. 

□    □    □ 

Notice 

Xew  additions  to  the  Archive  staff,  including  a 
co-ed  representative  will  be  announced  within  a  few 
days.  In  the  meantime  any  students  who  have  ma- 
terial which  they  wish  to  contribute  will  please  give 
it  to  the  editor  or  send  it  through  the  mail.  Inciden- 
tally, please  sign  your  name:  a  non  de  plume  may 
accompany  the  article,  but  it  is  necessary  for  various 
reasons  to  have  the  writer's  name. 

All  contributions  should  be  handed  in  about  the 
first  of  each  month.  The  Archive  is  published  on 
the  fifteenth,  and  a  considerable  allotment  of  time 
is  needed  for  the  benefit  of  the  printer. 
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The  Thing  Worth  While 


(A  Short  Story) 
Mike  Bradsiiaw.  Jr. 


alVTO!    NO!    You  surely  can't  mean  that.    Noth- 

|^^    ing  worth  while!     Why  everything  is  worth 

while,"   the   girlish   voice   trembled   on   the 

verge  of  tears.    ' '  God  is  good !    People  are  fine !    Life 

is  worth  living!     You  must  not  talk  like  that.     Oh! 

Oh!    Oh ! "  and  tears  did  come. 

It  was  June.  The  two  sat  on  one  of  the  white 
marble  seats  placed  here  and  there  in  the  beautiful 
Italian  gardens  of  the  magnificent  Long  Island  estate 
of  the  Strathmores.  Under  the  white  radiance  of  the 
full  moon,  the  figures  of  the  sobbing  girl  and  the  man 
who  sat  beside  her  were  clearly  distinguishable.  The 
soothing,  gentle  breeze  of  the  June  night  was  per- 
fumed with  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand  roses.  Prom 
the  veranda  of  the  wonderful  marble  palace  drifted 
the  enchanting  strains  of  an  enticing  waltz  played  by 
a  string  orchestra  half-hidden  behind  banked  palms. 
Intervening  between  the  gardens  and  the  mansion 
were  terraced  lawns  with  here  and  there  a  fountain 
sending  up  a  silver  stream  which  caught  the  moon- 
beams and  reflected  them  in  shining  gleams.  Couples 
were  strolling  about  the  lawns  and  on  the  paths. 

Everything  was  ideal.  It  was  paradise,  in  so  far  as 
it  portrayed  the  finest  conditions  the  mind  or  imagi- 
nation of  man  can  conceive.  Golden  moonlight — 
myriads  of  flowers — enchanting  music — beautiful 
women — perfection.     And  yet  the  girl  sobbed. 

"Please  don't,"  pleaded  the  man — Robert  Balfour, 
twenty-eight,  who  had  seen  the  world  and  found  it 
dull,  who  had  lived  and  found  life  bitter.  "Please 
don 't  cry  so,  little  girl, ' '  he  said  as  he  took  her  in  his 
arms.    "Maybe  it  isn't  so  bad  as  all  that." 

But  she  was  tired,  and  his  words  had  touched  her 
heart — the  heart  of  a  girl  at  eighteen  when  it  is  tender 
and  trusting  and  wonderfully  kind — so  she  did  not 
think  of  what  the  Mother  Superior  would  have  said, 
but  unresistingly  let  her  curly  brown  hair  rest  on  his 
big,  strong  shoulder,  though  she  was  hardly  aware 
+hat  it  was  big  or  strong  or  even  a  man's.  She  just 
cried  until  she  was  through,  and  then  she  thought  of 
what  she  had  done  and  was  shocked  and  said,  ' '  Oh ! ' ' 


But  it  was  not  such  a  dreadful  "Oh,"  and  she  sat  up 
and  dabbed  at  her  eyes  with  a  delicate  little  hand- 
kerchief and  powdered  her  nose  and  smoothed  her 
hair,  and  said,  "I'm  just  dying  to  dance  some  more," 
though  really  she  did  not  want  to  dance  at  all.  She 
wanted  to  cry  some  more  but  couldn't,  and  she 
wanted  to  forget  what  he  had  said  but  couldn't;  so 
she  decided  to  do  what  she  did  not  want  to  do  but 
could,  and  they  wandered  back  to  the  house  and 
climbed  the  long,  white  steps  leading  up  to  the  spaci- 
ous veranda  upon  which  scores  of  couples  were  danc- 
ing. He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  she  lightly  fol- 
lowed his  graceful  steps  in  a  beautiful,  rhythmic 
waltz. 

He  had  seen  young  girls  cry  before — had  had  them 
cry  in  his  arms  before — and  he  knew  that  the  tears 
which  came  so  easily  tonight  would  soon  dry,  and  that 
the  innocent,  sweet  little  face  with  the  trusting  brown 
eyes  would  soon  become  as  hard  as  the  heart,  which 
tonight  was  so  tender  and  kind,  would  be  in  a  few 
years.  There  had  been  a  time  when  a  girl's  tears 
would  have  moved  him,  but  he  had  learned  long  ago 
that  trusting  brown  eyes  cannot  be  trusted  and  that 
feminine  tears  are  treacherous.  Robert  Balfour  knew 
life. 

He  danced  with  Josephine  only  that  once  after  they 
returned,  for  many  men  were  anxious  to  dance  with 
the  lovely  young  daughter  of  John  Orcutt  Strathmore 
who  had  only  recently  returned  from  the  Convent  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  at  Paris,  where  she  had  lived  ever 
since  the  death  of  her  mother  when  she  was  a  small 
child.  And  he  was  only  able  to  whisper  the  briefest 
"Au  revoir"  amidst  the  rush  of  the  many  who  must 
utter  their  "pleasant  evenings"  and  "good-nights." 

It  was  nearly  a  month  later  when  Balfour,  who  had 
given  Josephine  only  the  slightest  thought  since  the 
dance,  met  her,  who  had  given  him  almost  all  of  her 
thoughts  and  dreams,  at  the  Edgeworth's  Lodge  in 
the  Adirondacks  where  they  had  both  been  invited 
for  a  house  party.  It  turned  out  that  they  had  been 
invited  for  each  other,   and  Josephine  was  thrilled. 
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Robert  was  delighted.  He  had  been  on  so  many 
house  parties  where  he  had  been  unpleasantly  paired 
with  a  "bud"  of  several  seasons  who  was  ready  to 
begin  blooming  for  one  alone. 

The  party,  as  was  the  custom,  was  merely  a  series 
of  dances  interspersed  with  periods  of  rest.  The  only 
formal  entertainment  was  a  dance  each  evening.  The 
mornings  were  given  over  to  sleep  by  most  of  those 
who  had  danced  into  the  morning  hours  the  night 
before ;  while  the  afternoon  were  devoted  to  swimming 
and  different  sports. 

The  Edgeworths  were  really  ideal  hosts.  They  in- 
vited congenial  guests,  providing  everything  possible 
for  their  pleasure,  and  then  allowed  the  guests  to  enjoy 
themselves  as  they  wished.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  an  invitation  to  spend  a  week  or  two  at  their 
summer  estate  in  the  mountains  was  highly  prized  by 
the  younger  set. 

It  meant  a  week  of  prefect  freedom  in  which  one 
could  do  just  as  one  liked.  Those  who  enjoyed  a 
lively  crowd  and  plenty  to  do  could  always  find  others 
with  similar  desires,  and  wild,  exciting,  thrilling 
events  were  frequent  occurrences.  Those  who  enjoyed 
solitude  could  always  go  for  long  mountain  rides  on 
one  of  the  many  fine  tiding  horses  in  the  Edgeworth 
stables,  and  need  not  worry  about  hurting  their  host's 
feelings.  For  the  moody,  the  diversified  crowd  and 
the  varied  interests  offered  something  to  satisfy  every 
mood.  But  it  was  for  lovers  that  the  Edgeworth 
house  parties  were  given.  Lovers  found  themselves 
in  heaven  when  they  arrived  at  Sunset  Gardens. 

And  Josephine  was  in  love.  As  soon  as  she  had 
seen  the  tall,  handsome  man  with  the  wavy  chestnut 
hair  and  with  the  wonderful  brown  eyes  which,  one 
could  tell,  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  life,  she  felt  some- 
thing in  her  heart  stir.  When  she  met  him  and  was 
swept  away  in  a  dance  by  him,  she  experienced  a 
wonderful  thrill.  He  danced  superbly,  and  he  held 
her  in  such  a  way — not  in  the  familiar  way,  but  yet 
so  firmly  and  so  gently.  He  was,  as  all  the  girls  knew, 
an  ideal  dancer,  and  Josephine  succembed  to  his  ball 
room  charm.  When  he  asked  her  to  give  him  the 
intermission  date  she  was  enraptured. 

It  was  then  that  he  had  told  her  of  his  attitude 
towards  life — that  it  was  al  insincere  and  selfish  and 
cruel.  At  first  she  urged  him  on,  anxious  to  know 
the  inner  man,  but  when  he  told  her  that  there  is 
nothing  worth  while  and  had  undertaken  to  prove  his 
point,  she  burst  into  tears. 


Since  that  night,  she  had  longed  to  see  him  again. 
She  wanted  to  talk  with  him — to  be  near  him — to 
know  him;  and  though  petulantly  she  denied  it  to 
herself,  she  wanted  to  cry  on  his  shoulder  again. 
Despite  what  he  had  said,  she  believed  that  he  had 
principles,  and  though  he  said  that  there  was  nothing 
good  or  true  or  fine,  she  believed  that  he  was  all  of 
them.     She  loved  him. 

Again  it  was  during  the  intermission  of  a  dance, 
the  first  night  of  the  houseparty,  that  they  had  a 
chance  to  really  talk  to  each  other.  She  was  thrill- 
ingly  excited;  while  he  was  pleasantly  delighted;  and 
both  plunged   eagerly   into   confidental   conversation. 

' '  Bob,  I  knew  you  were  wrong  that  night  when  you 
said  there  is  nothing  worth  while.  I  know  something 
that  is  worth  a  whole  lot — worth  everything  in  the 
world."  said  Josephine  smiling  knowingly. 

"And  what  is  that  you  know,  little  girl,  which 
causes  you  to  dispute  the  word  of  a  wise  old  guy  like 
me,"  asked  the  man  with  a  returning  smile. 

' '  That. ' '  said  the  girl  as  she  ran  her  hand  through 
his  hair  disclosing  a  long  scar.  "The  thing  which 
makes  men  like  you  face  death  on  the  field  of  battle 
for  the  sake  of  your  country.  Heroism — bravery  is 
worth  while. ' ' 

"No,  my  dear.  There  are  only  two  things  which 
send  a  man  to  the  battlefield,  and  neither  of  them  is 
admirable.  He  either  goes  because  of  the  brute  desire 
to  kill  or  because  of  fear — fear  of  public  opinion  or 
fear  of  the  penitentiary." 

"But  your  medals.'"  Josephine  pleaded — she  had 
made  inquiries — "They  were  not  given  for  brute 
instinct  nor  for  fear,  but  for  'bravery  under  fire.' 
It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  brave,  and  even  modesty  can- 
not deny  that." 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  bravery,  little  girl.  I 
was  given  medals  because  the  officers  higher  up 
thought  I  was  a  little  more  blood-thirsty  than  some 
of  the  other  men,  and  they  wanted  to  encourage  that 
sort  of  thiug.  I  recommended  decorations  for  men 
under  me  for  the  same  reason,  and  cursed  others  be- 
cause they  were  so  kind-hearted  that  they  could  not 
enjoy  murder." 

They  continued  to  discuss  the  matter,  but  he.  hav- 
ing seen  bravery  and  thus  being  able  to  argue  from 
knowledge,  was  able  to  overcome  all  the  arguments 
which  she  could  advance  from  a  hypothetical  stand- 
point. She  finally  agreed  with  him  that  there  is  noth- 
ing worth  while  in  bravery  or  heroism,  but,  she  added. 
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"Tomorrow  night  I'm  going  to  tell  you  of  something 
that  is  of  real  value."  Then  they  went  in  to  dance 
the  night  away. 

The  next  day  passed  pleasantly.  Josephine  and 
Robert,  together  with  two  other  couples,  motored  up 
a  distant  mountain  side  as  far  as  the  ear  could  go,  and 
then  climbed  to  the  summit,  from  which  they  watched 
a  gorgeous  sunset. 

It  was  this  that  Josephine  undertook  to  prove  worth 
while  when  they  renewed  their  argument  that  night. 
"Beauty,"  said  she,  "is  something  to  be  valued.  Sun- 
sets, flowers,  music,  paintings,  all  art — everything 
that  is  beautiful  is  worth  wdrile. " 

But  he  countered.  "No.  It  is  impossible  for  beauty 
of  the  material  world  to  be  worth  while.  It  is  all  so 
temporary." 

"Temporary?  Never!  Beauty  is  eternal ;  it  never 
changes  or  dies     .     .     . 

'   tiling  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever: 

Its  loveliness  increases;   it  will  never 

Pass  into  nothingness;  hut  still  will  keep'." 

But  the  man  of  the  world  was  obdurate.  "The 
rose  withers;  the  sunset  fades;  the  song  is  stilled;  the 
marble  crumbles." 

"I  know.  But  others  come  to  take  their  place. 
Beauty  never  dies     .     .     . 

'Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety     .     .     .'  " 

"Then    'where    lives    the    rose    of  yester-year'    or 

'where  are  the  songs  of  long  ago?'  They  are  dead, 

and  anything  that  dies  cannot  be  worth  while." 
Then  he,  too,  quoted : 

' '  '  Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good ; 
A  shining  gloss  that  fadeth  suddenly; 
A  flower  that  dies,  when  first  it   'gins  to  bud ; 
A  brittle  glass  that's  broken  presently; 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower, 
Lost,  vaded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour'." 

Again  Josephine  surrendered. 

The  next  night  came,  following  an  afternoon  spent 
in  swimming.  Though  Balfour  had  argued  the  night 
before  that  there  is  no  real  beauty,  he  began  to  doubt 
his  own  statement  when  he  saw  Josephine  in  a  pretty 
red  bathing  costume  that  afternoon.  She  was  beau- 
tiful— and  graceful — and  altogether  pleasing.  When 
they  strolled  out  during  the  intermission  to  hold  their 
nightly  argument,  he  was  not  quite  so  keen  for  it  as 


lie  had  beSD  on  the  previous  occasions.  lie  could  not 
Eorgel  jus1  how  stunning  sh  chad  looked  thai  after- 
noon  nor  how  beautiful  she  was  tonight. 

But  when  she  played  her  trump  card— the  one  sin- 
had  been  holding  in  reserve  all  along. — he  entered 
into  the  argument  with  the  same  deadly  calm  reason- 
ing power  which  was  so  typical  of  him. 

"The  finest  thing  in  the  world — the  thing  which 
makes  life  worth  living,  and  which  is  supremely 
worth  while" — she  was  learning  to  organize  her 
thoughts,  as  was  his  custom,  and  to  deliver  them  in 
broadsides — "is  the  nobility  of  human  character.  The 
unselfishness  of  womanhood — the  wonderful  kindness 
of  manhood.  All  worth  is  to  be  valued  in  relation  to 
the  human  element.  The  thing  worth  while  is  that 
spark  of  the  Divine  which  is  in  the  soul  of  every  man. 
God  is  worth  while,  and  God  in  man  is  of  the  highest 
value. ' ' 

Robert  listened  in  silence.  When  she  finished,  he 
hesitated  for  a  moment.  Then  methodically  he  under- 
took to  crush  the  arguments  of  the  girl — the  things 
upon  which  she  based  her  faith  in  God  and  in  man- 
kind. "Little  girl,  there  may  be  a  God,  but  if  there 
is,  lie  is  not  a  just  God.  One  look  at  a  world  of  sin 
and  suffering  is  proof  of  that  point.  As  for  divinity 
in  mankind,  there  has  never  been  an  unselfish  act 
done  by  a  human  being  since  the  world  began.  The 
motive  that  underlies  every  act  of  every  man  is  a 
selfish  one — a  man  will  always  do  what  he  believes 
will  give  him  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  final 
analysis. ' ' 

"But,"  interposed  Josephine,  "when  a  man  makes 
a  sacrifice  for  someone — when  a  man  gives  his  life  for 
a  friend  or  when  a  woman  gives  her  life  to  her  chil- 
dren, is  that  not  unselfishness?" 

"No!  That  is  a  higher  type  of  selfishness,  but  it  is 
just  as  selfish  as  anything  else.  A  man  never  makes 
a  sacrifice  for  anyone — he  merely  sacrifices  one  pleas- 
ure or  one  something  else  for  the  sake  of  a  greater 
pleasure  or  greater  satisfaction.  When  a  man  dies 
for  a  friend — and  I've  seen  them  do  it — it  is  not  his 
friend  he  dies  for,  but  it  is  for  something  in  himself 
that  he  dies.  His  motive  in  doing  so  is  thoroughly 
selfish,  since  he  does  so  because  he  believes  he  will  get 
more  happiness  out  of  dying  for  his  friend  than  he 
could  get  out  of  anything  else." 

"I  don't  believe  that  is  selfishness." 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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^A  Quoi  "Bon  Entendre 


A  Lyric  Translation  As  Lyric  Translations  Generally  Go. 


tyi)  WHAT  good  are  heard 
■*■        The  forest  birds  rejoice? 
The  most  tender  bird 
Sings  in  thy  siveet  voice. 


Let  God  show  or  hide 

The  stars  up  in  the  skies! 
A  purer  is  descried 

Shining  in  thine  eyes. 


Let  April  now  renew 

The  garden's  flowery  art! 
The  flower  of  fairest  hue 

Blossoms  in  thy  heart. 


This  bird  of  flaming  fire. 
This,  other  stars  above, 

This  flower  souls  desire, 
Calls  itself,  the  love! 


Tiondeau 


From  An  Old  French  Fabliau 


TpOB  MULBERRIES  a  certain  priest  was  fain 
■*■    Above  all  else.    Beside  a  country  lane 

lie  found  a  bush  whose  branches  bore  a  feast; 

At  every  step  his  appetite  increased 
Until  hard  bij  the  bush  he  drew  the  rein. 


The  highest  seemed  the  best.    He  climbed  amain 
Into  the  saddle.    Never  was  a  swain 
So  eager  for  his  fair  as  was  this  priest 
For  mulberries. 


But  then  "Good  God,"  he  cried;  "if  some  profane 
One  now  should  say  "Gee  up."    To  no  good  gain 

He  spoke:  the  quick  obedience  of  the  beast 

Left  him  on  fifty  briers,  at  the  least. 
Alas!  that  piety  should  suffer  pain 
For  mulberries. 
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Theodosia  Burr—zA  J^cgend 


F.  G.  McLarty 


WINYAN  BAY  presented  a  scene  of  lively  in- 
dustry on  the  morning  of  December  12,  1812. 
Coast-wise  trading  schooners,  Spanish  ships 
from  the  West  Indies  taking  on  provisions  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  homeward  voyage,  privateers,  picturesque 
French  corvettes  and  ungainly  Dutch  brigantines  lay 
scattered  upon  the  placid  harbor  of  Georgetown,  8.  C. 
It  was  a  typical  Southern  port  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  Wharves  were  loaded  with  bales  of  the  last 
cotton  of  the  season  to  go  North  and  to  Europe  on  the 
waiting  merchantmen.  Negro  slaves  scurried  over 
gang-planks  carrying  enormous  sacks  of  rice  and  bales 
of  rice  straw.  Others  swung  cotton  bales  aboard  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  native  chant.  Privateers, 
scarred  with  British  grape  and  cannister,  rode  at 
anchor  awaiting  repairs  and  provisioning.  Towns- 
people hung  about  the  wharves  anxious  to  hear  the 
latest  news  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  England. 

Idlers  along  the  waterfront  on  that  winter  morning 
no  doubt  glanced  curiously  at  a  small  gracefully  built 
pilot  boat  which  was  glistening  under  a  new  coat  of 
paint  and  tied  up  to  a  low-lying  pier.  She  was  the 
exprivateer  Patriot,  celebrated  as  a  very  speedy  and 
seaworthy  craft.  Her  master,  Captain  Overstocks, 
was  occupied  in  directing  the  placing  of  several  femi- 
nine trunks  and  boxes  in  the  small  cabin.  Ship's 
carpenters  and  sailors  were  completing  the  task  of 
stowing  the  several  small  cannon  below  decks.  The 
hold  was  filled  to  the  deck  with  rich  spoils  of  several 
week's  raid  on  the  Atlantic.  The  voyage  had  been 
very  successful.  The  cargoes  of  several  British  mer- 
chantmen had  been  rifled.  Now  with  guns  dis- 
mounted and  her  name  painted  oft'  of  the  bows  she 
was  about  to  begin  the  voyage  back  up  the  Atlantic. 

About  noon  a  small  group  of  people  arrived  at  the 
pier.  The  party  was  composed  of  Timothy  Green, 
Governor  Alston  of  South  Carolina,  Theodosia  Burr 
Alston,  the  governor's  wife  and  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated lawyer  and  statesman,  Aaron  Burr,  and  her 
maid.     Aaron   Burr,   upon   his   return   to   New   York 


after  his  exile,  had  written  to  his  daughter  to  come 
to  him  in  New  York.  Her  health  had  been  completely 
wrecked  by  her  father's  disgrace,  and  the  recent  death 
of  her  eleven  year  old  son,  Aaron  Burr  Alston.  Aware 
of  a  law  prohibiting  the  governor  to  leave  the  state, 
Col.  Burr  sent  a  friend  of  his  by  the  name  of  Timothy 
Green,  an  old  gentleman,  cultured,  and  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  medicine,  to  accompany  her  on  the  long  jour- 
ney to  New  York.  He  thought  that  a  sea  voyage 
would  be  more  beneficial  to  her  than  a  journey  by 
land,  and  consequently  passage  was  engaged  on  the 
Patriot. 

The  governor  had  misgivings  from  the  first.  The 
British  fleet  was  at  this  time  manouvering  somewhere 
oft  Cape  Hatteras  and  there  was  small  possibility  that 
a  vessel,  even  the  speedy  Patriot,  could  successfully 
run  the  gantlet  of  British  war  ships.  In  recognition 
of  this  fact,  Governor  Alston  supplied  Captain  Over- 
stocks with  a  letter  petitioning  the  free  passage  of  the 
vessel  bearing  the  sick  lady.  In  the  second  place, 
piracy  along  the  southeastern  coast  was  at  that  time 
being  practiced  almost  incessantly.  There  was  also 
the  possibility  of  being  decoyed  ashore  b3-  "wreckers" 
during  rough  weather. 

At  length  the  pilot  boat  put  off  w^itk  its  three 
passengers  on  the  most  memorable  and  tragic  voyage 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  Patriot  en- 
countered the  British  fleet  about  where  the  meeting 
had  been  anticipated,  presented  her  letter  and  was 
courteously  given  permission  to  continue  northward. 
This  is  the  last  authentic  account  of  the  Patriot  and 
her  passengers.  Friends  and  relatives  anxiously 
awaited  any  news  from  their  missing  loved  ones. 

II 

North  Carolinians  of  today  would  no  doubt  be  in- 
clined tn  discredit  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  there 
existed  in  their  state  within  the  last  century  a  race  of 
barbarians.  This  is.  however,  literally  true.  About 
one  hundred  years  ago,  the  sand  dunes  of  extreme 
eastern  part  of  North  Carolina  were  inhabited  with 
more  than  half-savage  white  people  called  ''bankers." 
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These  people  were  so  far  removed  from  the  society 
cii'  civilized  communities  that  they  grew  to  be  a  law 
unto  themselves.  Their  sole  means  of  livelihood  came 
from  the  driftwood  and  ships'  supplies  which  were 
washed  upon  the  beach  from  time  to  time.  Whim  a 
wreck  occurred  on  the  low-lying  sand  bars,  the 
"bankers"  turned  out  en  masse  to  revel  in  the  spoils 
obtained  from  the  ill-starred  vessel.  Men,  women  and 
children  ran  upon  the  beach  greeting  the  refugees 
with  blood-curdling  yells.  While  the  women  and  chil- 
dren greedily  possessed  themselves  of  objects  saved 
from  the  sea,  the  men  brutally  murdered  all  of  the 
shipwrecked  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  escape 
the  ocean. 

In  order  to  increase  the  rather  frugal  returns 
from  their  profession  the  "bankers"  resorted  to  the 
use  of  several  devices  in  luring  ships  upon  the  sand 
bars.  Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  that 
Nag's  Head  shoals  and  inlet  derives  its  name  from 
one  of  these  wrecking  schemes.  A  legend — which  has 
recently  been  corroborated  by  writings  from  several 
authentic  sources — relates  how  the  wreckers,  on 
stormy  nights  would  hobble  an  old  nag,  suspend  a 
lantern  from  its  neck,  and  walk  it  up  and  down  along 
the  shore.  The  outlook  on  any  vessel  which  happened 
to  be  in  that  neighborhood,  seeing  the  light  and  natu- 
rally supposing  it  to  be  a  ship  riding  safely  at  anchor, 
would  direct  the  ship  upon  the  bar  and  throw  her 
passengers  and  cargo  into  the  ruthless  hands  of  the 
wreckers.  Many  a  good  ship  has  gone  to  pieces  on 
the  Carolina  coast  as  a  result  of  this  ruse. 

One  morning  early  in  January,  1813  one  of  the 
"bankers"  discovered  a  sail  approaching  the  sand 
bars  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  small  settle- 
ment. Immediately  the  shore  was  covered  with  men 
and  boys  armed  to  the  teeth  and  preparing  to  wade 
the  shallow  straits  that  separated  the  sand  dunes  from 
the  mainland.  The  ship  proved  to  be  a  small 
schooner-built  pilot  boat,  newly  painted  and  unoc- 
cupied except  by  a  small  black-and-tan  dog.  While 
tin-  wreckers  had  been  coming  the  boat  had  grounded 
upon  the  shallow  bar  and  the  men  boarded  her.  They 
found  the  wheel  lashed  securely  and  objects  in  a  great 
state  of  confusion  about  the  deck.  In  the  small  cabin 
they  saw  a  table  which  had  been  set  for  repast,  several 
handsome  silk  dresses  scattered  in  confusion  on  the 
berth  and  floor,  a  carved  nautilus  shell,  and  several 
feminine  trinkets.  Of  far  greater  importance,  how- 
ever, was  a   portrait  which  was  found  on  the  cabin 


wall.  It  was  a  handsome  work  in  oil  executed  by  the 
artist  on  polished  mahogany.  The  face  was  that  of  a 
beautiful  young  woman,  patrician  and  refined ;  the 
dark  eyes  were  proud  and  haughty ;  the  dark,  auburn 
hair  hung  in  curls  over  a  white,  high  forehead.  The 
dress  was  after  the  fashion  of  1810 ;  the  white  bodice 
wyas  richly  adorned  with  fine  lace.  The  portrait  was 
twenty  inches  tall  and  was  enclosed  in  a  heavily  gilded 
frame.  It  was  taken  from  the  wall  and  with  the  rest 
of  the  valuable  wreckage  carried  back  to  the  mainland 
where  the  property  was  divided  between  the  "bank- 
ers. ' ' 

III 

The  passing  of  many  months  and  finally  years  con- 
vinced the  nation  that  the  widely  known  and  admired 
daughter  of  Aaron  Burr  was  lost,  and  for  a  while 
it  was  believed  that  the  Patriot  went  down  in  a  violent 
gale  that  swept  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to 
Florida  soon  after  the  last  word  of  the  ill-fated  pilot 
boat  was  received  from  the  British  fleet. 

After  a  time,  howrever,  rumors  began  to  come  out 
from  widely  varied  sources.  Vague,  persistant  rumors 
they  were  at  first.  The  infamous  "Babe"  had  cap- 
tured her;  Dominique  Yon,  the  celebrated  pirate  had 
her  a  captive;  she  had  walked  the  plank;  she  was 
alive  in  some  far  off  haunt  of  pirates  in  the  Indies; 
and  a  great  many  other  like  stories.  The  country 
could  not  forget  about  her  disappearance. 

After  many  years,  the  newspapers  carried  the  story 
of  two  criminals  who,  before  being  executed  in  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  had  confessed  to  be  ex-buccaneers  and  who 
had  been  implicated  in  the  killing  of  Theodosia  Burr. 
Not  much  credit,  however,  was  given  this  report. 

Years  later,  in  1850,  "Old  Frank"  Burdick,  a 
mendicant  in  a  Michigan  almshouse,  told  a  remarkable 
story.  He  claimed  that  he  had  at  one  time  practiced 
piracy  with  other  "gentlemen  of  fortune"  off  the 
Carolina  coast.  He  recalled  in  vivid  detail  an  inci- 
dent which  had  oceured  in  the  winter  of  1812-13  and 
which  he  said  he  witnessed. 

On  the  morning  after  a  great  storm,  the  ship  of 
the  buccaneers  had  come  upon  a  small  pilot  boat 
which,  upon  examination  proved  to  be  loaded  with  a 
costly  cargo.  The  entire  company  walked  the  plank. 
Burdick  remembered  particularly  a  young  woman  of 
the  company  who  had  offered  to  have  them  pardoned 
by  the  United  States  government  if  they  would  spare 
their  lives.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  pirates  to  grant 
her  request  she  walked  calmly  to  her  death  over  the 
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plank  which  Burdick  himself  steadied  for  her.  He 
remembered  the  smallest  detail.  She  was  dressed  in 
white  and  with  her  hands  folded  she  stepped  firmly 
on  the  plank.  After  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  closed 
over  her  head  Burdick  says  that  silence  reigned  on  the 
pirate  ship  for  a  full  two  minutes. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  all  of  these  con- 
fessions, the  small,  black-and-tan  terrier  figures  as  an 
occupant  of  the  pilot  boat.  One  would  give  a  great 
deal  to  know  if  a  small  dog  embarked  on  Winyan 
Bay  on  that  memorable  morning  of  late  December 
L812. 

IV 

Among  early  medical  practitioners  in  North  Caro- 
lina Dr.  William  J.  Pool  was  a  prominent  figure.  He 
\\a  i  a  man  who  had  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  very 
good  education,  considering  the  educational  facilities 
of  the  time.  He  was  furthermore  a  man  of  refinement 
and  had  the  tastes  of  an  antiquarian.  This  last 
characteristic  led  him  to  take  great  interest  in  works 
of  fine  art  in  several  fields.  Professionally,  he  was 
an  able  physician;  his  practice  covered  an  area  of 
many  square  miles. 

1'pon  one  occasion,  in  1869,  he  was  called  to  give 
treatment  to  an  old  banker-woman  who  lived  in  a 
small  isolated  community  far  out  among  the  sand 
dunes  and  scrub  pine  trees  that  border  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina.  He  was  successful  in  effecting  a  cure, 
and  the  old  woman  was  deeply  grateful.  Seeing  the 
circumstances  in  which  Mrs.  Mann — the  hanker- 
woman — was  situated,  the  doctor  refused  to  take  pay- 
ment for  his  services. 

While  he  was  in  the  room  he  noticed  an  oil  portrait 
hanging  on  the  wall.  The  obvious  fine  quality  of  the 
painting  and  the  novelty  of  such  an  object  in  a  bank- 
er's hut  immediately  arrested  the  physician's  atten- 
tion. I'pon  questioning  his  patient  she  reluctantly 
told  him  the  story  of  the  empty  pilot  boat  which  had 
drifted  to  the  sand  dunes  one  winter  some  fifty-seven 
years  previously.  She  told  him  that  among  the  wreck- 
ers who  had  gone  out  to  the  stranded  vessel  was  one  of 
the  notorious  Tillet  boys  who  was  at  that  time  court- 
ing her.  lie  had  claimed  the  painting  for  his  sweet- 
heart— along  with  other  things  including  a  glass- 
topped  case  of  wax  flowers,  a  carved  nautilus  shell 
and  some  old  lace,  as  his  share  of  the  spoils.  Ever 
since  that  time  it  had  hung  upon  the  wall  of  that 
room.  Mrs.  Mann  begged  the  doctor  to  take  it  in 
payment  for  his  services. 


Dr.  Pool  placed  the  portrait  among  a  number  of 
collect  ions  in  his  home  on  the  Pasquotank  river.  One 
day  while  glancing  through  an  old  magazine  which 
had  come  into  his  possession  he  came  across  a  picture 
of  Aaron  Burr,  lie  was  immediately  struck  by  the 
similarity  of  the  features  of  those  of  the  picture  which 
be  had  obtained  from  the  banker-woman.  Upon  com- 
paring dates  and  putting  together  facts  he  was  defi- 
nitely convinced  that  the  oil  portrait  was  a  painting 
of  Theodosia  Burr  Alston. 

The  brief  announcement  in  the  New  York  Sun  of 
this  discovery  caused  Dr.  Pool  to  receive  a  flood  of 
letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  asking  for  par- 
ticulars about  the  picture.  Many  people  came  to  Dr. 
Pool  \s  home  on  the  Pasquotank  to  see  it.  Among  these 
were  Charles  Burr  Todd,  Stella  Drake  Knappin  and 
Bettie  Freshwater  Pool  who  has  written  an  intensely 
interesting  article  on  the  history  of  this  portrait. 
Charles  Burr  Todd  and  many  other  people  who  were 
well  informed  in  regard  to  pictures  of  Theodosia 
Burr  identified  the  "Nag's  Head"  portrait  as  a  like- 
ness of  Mrs.  Alston.  It  was  universally  proclaimed 
a  masterpiece  by  artists.  Mrs.  Wheeler,  wife  of  Col. 
Wheeler  and  daughter  of  Sully  the  famous  artist, 
compared  the  portrait  with  one  in  her  possession  of 
Theodosia  Burr,  and  declared  the  likeness  to  be 
identical. 

At  the  time  of  her  disappearance  there  was  probably 
no  woman  in  America  as  well  known  and  as  uni- 
versally popular  as  Theodosia  Burr.  She  had  been  a 
precocious  child,  studying  books  far  in  advance  of 
other  children  of  her  years.  As  a  young  woman  she 
ranked  among  the  most  educated  women  of  the  time. 
She  was  one  of  the  first,  women  of  her  day  to  break 
the  bonds  of  convention  in  regard  to  the  education 
of  women. 

Her  father  was  a  stoic.  Fortitude  and  fidelity 
were  his  favorite  virtues.  He  was  solicitous  to  teach 
Theodosia  to  endure  and  to  perform  the  less  agree- 
able tasks.  Therefore  a  great  majority  of  the  frivolity 
and  feminine  ignorance  that  characterized  the  girl  of 
her  day  was  noticeably  absent  in  Theodosia. 

Theodosia  Burr  enjoyed  as  happy  a  childhood  and 
girlhood  as  the  best  of  advantages  of  the  times  could 
afford.  She  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  luxury. 
She  had  an  indulgent  father  and  mother.  Neverthe- 
less the  parents  were  wise  in  avoiding  spoiling  the 
child. 

(Continued  on  Page  43) 
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In  The  Tieticent  Unakas 


G.  W.  A. 


MOUNTAIN  SNOWS  are  not  always  the  blus- 
tery kind  that  one  reads  about  in  fiction. 
They  are  often  very  calm.  Not  even  a  wind 
blows  the  pearly  snowflakes  drifting  earthward  like 
floating  thistle  down,  which  seems  to  have  nowhere 
to  go  and  is  not  in  a  hurry  to  get  there. 

It  was  such  a  snow  storm  (though  the  word  storm 
seems  out  of  place)  that  Mrs.  Bess  saw  while  she 
peered  through  the  single  sash  window.  On  such 
days  it  seems  that  not  even  a  wild  animal  utters  a 
cry,  or  a  bird  chirps,  or  a  dog  barks.  If  only  some- 
thing would  break  the  monotony  of  silence, — but  on 
such  days  the  wild  animals  evidentally  do  not  travel, 
and  the  birds,  where  are  they?  It  is  this  reticence 
that  drives  away  strangers  who  wander  into  the 
Unakas — at  first  it  is  merely  annoying,  but  finally  it 
seems  to  beat  on  the  stranger's  nerves  and  becomes  as 
unbearable  as  the  noise  of  the  city  traffic  does  to  the 
mountaineer  who  ventures  there. 

With  a  poignant,  yet  scarcely  audible  sigh,  Mrs. 
Bess  finally  turned  from  the  window  and  the  snow 
storm  and  directed  her  gaze  toward  her  quarrelling 
children.  She  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  the  brawl- 
ing brats,  but  the  quarrel  was  forgotten  when  she 
spoke. 

"Toungens, "  she  began,  "I'm  right  sorry  ye  hain't 
got  nuthin'  'cept  khorn  bread  terday,  but  Sal,"  she 
looked  toward  her  oldest,  "gal" — "didn't  kill  nuthin' 
yisterday.  But  I  reckon  yer  pap '11  be  home  terday. 
Them  damned  Uncle  Sam  men  tried  fer  a  long  time 
afore  they  kotch  him.  I  lowed  as  how  it'd  go  hard 
with'm  when  they  got  him." 

The  last  seemed  to  be  directed  more  to  herself  than 
to  her  children,  who  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  she  was  talking.  Perhaps  they  were  too 
busy  eating  the  limited  breakfast. 

While  they  ate,  the  cats  came  and  sharpened  their 
claws  on  the  legs  of  the  table,  which  bore  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  many  generations  of  cat  claws.  The 
home-made  table  was  covered  with  a  bright  red  cloth 
— oil  cloth,  of  course.    There  was  little  other  furniture 


in  the  room  besides  the  table,  and  one  would  imagine 
that  the  other  room  of  the  house  was  as  scantily 
furnished. 

Mrs.  Bess  continued  to  mumble,  half  to  herself, 
"Whut  bizness  is  them  furiners  got  alius  a  pesterin' 
we-uns  'bout  we-uns  makin'  good  khorn  licker.  We 
kain't  raise  hardly  nuthin'  a-tall  'cept  khorn,  and  it 
takes  three  days  to  go  to  town  'n'  back,  and  hit  don't 
bring  hardly  nuthin'  when  we  git  hit  thar. " 

Most  people  who  live  secluded  lives  get  in  the  habit 
of  talking  to  themselves,  and  this  must  have  been  one 
of  Mrs.  Bess'  habits.  Anyway,  her  children  paid  no 
attention  to  their  mother's  monologue.  The  eight 
youngsters,  all  girls  and  the  oldest  only  nine  or  ten 
years  old,  sat  around  the  table  on  long  benches  while 
they  ate. 

"Amy!"  Mrs.  Bess  commanded  viciously,  and  the 
exclamation  causing  her  to  forget  her  soliloquy, 
' '  don 't  be  a  hog  er  I  '11  whup  yer  good  ! ' '  Amy,  how- 
ever, did  not  seem  to  be  intimidated. 

But  Mrs.  Bess's  mind  seemed  always  to  wander 
back  to  the  injustice  that  she  thought  had  been  done 
to  her  husband.  "Them  doctors  don't  do  nuthin' 
much  when  we  kin  git  'em  ter  cum  up  hyar.  A  little 
smidgen  uv  stimlent  does  a  heap  more  good,"  she 
continued. 

' '  Old  Squire  Jones  is  alius  a  piddlin '  'round  tryin ' 
ter  make  a  livin'  on  his  old  place  'n'  now  he's  jist 
about  bruk  hisself  down."  Her  mind  seemed  to  jump 
from  one  thing  to  another,  like  a  bird  jumping  around 
in  the  branches  of  a  tree — but  her  mind  stayed  in  the 
same  tree  of  thought. 

"Them  town  wretches  sartinly  hain't  go  no  sym'- 
tlry  fer  we-uns  poor-uns.  But  I  lows  as  how  we  're  jist 
erbout  ez  good  ez  they  air."  The  last  sentence  was 
accompanied  with  a  snort  of  disgust  mingled  with  a 
tone  of  hatred. 

Although  she  was  not  yet  thirty  years  old,  Mrs.  Bess 
looked  as  if  she  might  be  forty.  The  wrinkles  begin- 
ning to  form  around  her  eyes,  and  her  bent  form,  gave 
her  an  aged  appearance. 
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After  breakfast  she  went  about  her  domestic  duties 
in  the  usual  manner,  just  as  she,  her  mother,  and 
probably  her  mother's  mother  had  always  done.  To 
be  sure  her  husband  had  never  dreamed  of  "modern 
conveniences,"  but  if  they  had  been  suggested  to  Mrs. 
Bess  she  would  have  objected  to  "sich  new  f angled 
doings." 

"You  youngens  stay  hyar  by  th'  fire,"  she  com- 
manded, "while  I  go  and  git  anuther  back-log.  This 
un's  'bout  burnt  out." 

Soon  after  the  mountain  wife  (a  hunter  once  de- 
scribed her  as  being  "pore  as  a  Whip-poor-will,"  and, 
lie  added  in  a  complimentary  tone,  "just  ez  tough"), 
the  whole  family  was  sitting  contentedly  around  the 
huge  rock  fireplace.  Yes,  the  entire  family,  for  the 
children's  "pap"  had  returned.  It  is  true  that  by 
the  family's  actions  a  stranger  would  not  have  thought 
that  John,  or  "Long  John"  as  he  was  known  in  the 
mountains,  had  been  away  from  home  for  nine 
months.  One  would  have  thought  that  he  had  merely 
returned  after  an  all-night  'possum  hunt.  The  child- 
ren chatted  among  themselves,  paying  no  attention  to 
their  father. 

And  as  for  John  himself,  he  paid  little  attention  to 
any  member  of  the  family,  not  even  to  the  little  eight 
months  old  daughter  who  had  been  born  during  his 
absence  and  whom  he  had  never  seen  until  that 
morning. 

The  logs  in  the  fireplace  burned  steadily,  and  the 
blue  smoke  curling  lazily  skyward  from  the  mud- 
dobbed  rock  chimney  added  to  the  landscape  a  drow- 
siness that  seemed  to  fit  in  well  with  the  profound 
apathy  of  the  mountaineer  family  sitting  contentedly 
near  the  inviting  hearth  and  evidently  stupified  by 
the  warmth  radiating  from  the  burning  logs. 

A  far-away  look  came  into  Mrs.  Bess'  pale  blue 
eyes;  a  strange  light  seemed  to  glare  out  of  them. 
Was  she  thinking  of  her  husband,  or  was  she  begin- 
ning to  feel  discontented? 

After  a  while  her  knitting  dropped  into  her  lap. 
she  glanced  out  of  the  lone  window  in  the  room,  and 
she  sighed  again  like  she  did  earlier  in  the  morning. 

The  wooded  peaks  of  the  lofty  Unaka  mountains 
were  covered  with  the  twentieth  snow  of  the  season. 
The  white  flakes  were  still  falling  and  filtering  down 
through  the  green  needles  of  the  fires  surrounding  the 
mountain  home.  Some  of  the  white  substance  lodged 
on  the  foliage  of  the  conifer  trees  and  piled  higher 
and  higher  until  its  weight  finally  bent  the  branches 


to  such  an  inclined  position  that  the  drift  of  fluffy 
white  flakes  slid  from  the  green  branches  to  the  white 
sheet  below,  the  collision  causing  a  soft  thud.  But 
Mrs.  Bess'  mind  seemed  to  be  on  other  things. 

John  still  sat  motionless,  as  if  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
crackling  of  the  burning  hickory  logs.  The  moun- 
taineer's hounds  were  basking  on  the  warm  hearth, 
while  John  sat  and  stared  into  the  red  coals — while 
outside  the  snow  still  fell  silently.  At  that  time  every- 
thing, like  the  lazy  old  groundhog  sleeping  in  his  den 
beneath  the  huge  boulder,  yes,  everything  seemed  to 
be  under  the  spell  of  the  mountaineer  apathy  and 
reticence. 

After  awhile  Mrs.  Bess'  knitting  dropped  into  her 
lap  again.  "John,"  she  began,  "we've  hed  a  hard 
time  uv  it  while  yer  war  gone.  But  whut  air  we 
a  goin'  ter  do  now?  The  youngens  '11  hev  ter  hev 
some  clos  er  they'll  friz.  We've  got  ter  hev  sumthin' 
ter  eat,  too,  'n'  we  hain't  got  no  money,  ner  no  way 
us  makin'  none." 

John  seldom  talked  over  such  problems  with  his 
wife.  In  fact,  it  was  unusual  for  her  to  ask  him  any- 
thing about  what  he  considered  as  his  business  and  no 
one  else's.  She  knew  very  well  that  her  husband 
would  have  considered  himself  a  fool  if  he  had  told 
her  everything  that  he  expected  to  do,  but  when  he 
said,  "Don't  worry,  Jane,  we  hain't  gona  starve,  ner 
we  hain't  gona  friz,"  she  knew  that  he  meant  it. 

The  little  unpretentious  home  was  located  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  valley  below,  and  the  rugged 
mountain  peaks  rising  abruptly  on  three  sides  formed 
a  ravine  where  the  little  boxed-shack,  made  of  un- 
dressed oak  lumber,  stood.  Xo  other  house  was  in 
sight,  and  this  solitary  dwelling  up  there  at  the  "Top 
0'  th'  World"  seemed  as  desolate  as  a  deserted  ship 
drifting  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean — but  inside 
the  rude  house  it  was  "home"  to  all  of  the  occupants. 

John  seemed  to  be  in  a  deep  study.  Silence  was 
characteristic  of  him,  just  as  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  mountains  in  which  he  lived,  but  he  looked  as  if 
he  were  wrestling  with  his  conscience — but  could  he 
have  a  conscience,  this  tall,  lank  fellow  with  the  steel 
grey  eyes  and  the  unemotional  look  on  his  homely 
face?  Somehow  he  looked  like  a  man  who  might  lake 
birl  h,  life,  and  death  as  a  mere  matter  of  course  and 
that  nothing  occcuring  between  the  cradle  and  the 
grave  could  really  make  much  difference  to  him.  He 
appeared  to  be  neither  weary,  lazy,  nor  yet  energetic 
enough  to  do  a  day's  work. 
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When  he,  however,  looked  at  his  wife  and  children, 
a  certain  half-visible  light  of  affection  seemed  to  glow 
in  his  eyes,  and  a  person  who  saw  this  could  not  doubt 
that  this  seemingly  heartless  man,  this  man  whom  one 
might  think  to  be  without  a  soul,  loved  his  wife  and 
children  dearly.  Indeed,  he  would  have  fought  and 
died  for  them,  if  need  be. 

Practically  ever  since  John  was  captured  by  the 
revenue  officers  his  family  had  been  living  in  actual 
misery.  The  little  old  dried-up  merchant  at  the  cross- 
roads store  had  refused  Mrs.  Bess  credit  the  next  day 
after  John's  capture,  but  each  week  she  had  carried 
a  "turn"  of  corn  to  the  little  water-power  mill  and 
the  family  had  managed  to  exist  on  corn-bread. 

No  doubt  all  of  these  things  passed  through  John's 
mind  while  he  sat  there  mediating,  and  no  doubt  he 
remembered  all  of  the  misery  that  he  had  suffered  on 
the  chain  gang. 

John  was  hardy  and  strong,  regardless  of  his  weak 
physical  appearance;  but  during  his  stay  with  the 
chain  gang  he  had  labored  ten  hours  a  day  with  pick 
and  shovel.  He  had  appeared  to  be  a  man  who  could 
neither  laugh  nor  cry — or  perhaps  as  a  man  who  would 
never  care  to  do  either, — but  an  observer  of  him  at 
work  would  have  thought  that  surely  he  would  never 
"moonshine"  again  after  paying  so  dearly  for  his 
transgression. 

The  last  two  months  of  his  sentence  were  the  most 
difficult  to  bear,  for  the  coldest  part  of  the  winter 
had  set  in.  The  bleak  mountain  climate  had  been 
almost  unbearable  for  an  outdoor  worker.  Before 
the  first  snow  of  the  season  had  disappeared,  another 
had  followed.  This  had  been  the  weather  program 
through  the  winter.  John,  nevertheless,  had  worked 
faithfully.  lie  might  be  a  criminal,  but  he  was  not 
lazy. 

As  soon  as  his  shackles  were  unloosened,  the  moun- 
taineer went  straight  home — to  find  such  conditions 
as  he  had  expected  to  find. 

Slowly  these  events  and  circumstances  drifted,  like 
flotsam  on  a  sluggish  stream,  through  John's  trou- 
bled mind.  Finally  he  stirred  uneasily  in  his  chair. 
Undoubtedly  he  was  scheming  in  an  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover a  means  of  earning  money.  "What  could  he  do? 
Should  he  leave  those  rugged  mountains,  dear  to  his 
heart,  and  go  to  the  city  where  ' '  Sile ' '  Allen  told  him 
the  day  before  that  he  could  get  a  job?     Yes,  and 


Bill  Cook  said  that  a  man  was  wanting  to  buy  timber 
land,  but  John  was  superstitiously  afraid  of  all 
"furriners." 

He  sat  meditating  until  night  finally  came;  then  he 
suddenly  disappeared 


It  was  past  midnight,  but  still  the  one  worker  toiled 
on  alone  vip  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  in  the  cave 
unknown  to  anyone  except  himself  and  his  klan.  The 
cave  was  a  natural  one  formed  by  huge  granite  bould- 
ers. A  dense  undergrowth  of  shrub  conifer  trees  so 
completely  concealed  the  entrance  of  the  cavity  in  the 
rocks  that  a  person  might  pass  within  a  few  feet  of  it 
without  discovering  the  cave. 

Clouds  concealed  the  stars  and  full  moon,  and,  as 
John  would  have  expressed  it,  "Hit  wuz  ez  black  ez 
a  stack  uv  black  cats!"  The  darkness  seemed  to  have 
ushered  in  colder  weather.  Only  a  light  breeze  blew 
from  the  north ;  but,  light  as  it  was.  it  seemed  to  chill 
one  to  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones. 

Suddenly  a  lantern  advanced  in  the  direction  of  a 
tall  white  pine  tree  that  stood  near  John's  barn.  It 
was  an  unusual  pine,  a  tree  that  seemed  to  tower  up 
above  the  surrounding  trees,  and  to  the  lover  of 
nature  it  might  have  seemed  to  whisper.  "Look  up." 
Perhaps  John  recognized  it  as  one  of  nature's  lessons 
df  excelsior. 

The  solitary  man  at  the  cave  saw  the  light.  He  half 
raised  up.  and  then  watched  with  his  cat-like  eyes. 
He  seemed  to  be  all  attention.  His  actions  were  much 
like  those  of  a  rabbit  when  he  is  trying  to  catch  the 
sound  of  the  enemy's  approach  ;  but  he.  unlike  the  rab- 
bit, did  not  appear  to  be  on  the  verge  of  flight.  He 
appeared  more  like  the  majestic  tree  where  the  light 
had  appeared — like  the  tree,  sturdy,  and  willing  to 
battle  the  tempest. 

The  lantern  advanced  rapidly  toward  the  place 
where  the  man  knew  the  tree  stood.  Then,  slowly  it 
circled  the  large  trunk,  disappearing  for  a  second  as 
it  passed  on  the  other  side  of  the  pine. 

John,  for  it  was  he  who  watched  this  procedure, 
knew  well  that  signal,  as  well  as  he  knew  who  was  giv- 
ing it.  Then  he  saw  the  lantern  moving  back  toward 
what  he  knew  to  be  the  direction  of  his  house.  Yes, 
the  light  was  being  carried  by  his  wife. 

(Continued  on  Page  43) 
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Tony's  Qhost 

(A  Tale  of  the  Carolina  Sandhills) 
By  J.  McC. 


"F1 


ST  TIME  I  knowed  01'  Man  Bob  uster  lak 
kittens  befo!" 

Simeon  made  this  announcement  with  the 
air  of  one  who  had  just  discovered  that  "the  sun  do 
move  and  the  earth  is  flat."  He  expected  a  challenge. 
It  came,  but  not  without  a  preliminary  skirmish. 

''  'N'  dat  ain't  all  whut  some  folks  don'  know, 
roun'  heah."  answered  Estis,  the  challenger,  with 
feigned  indifference.     Then.  "Yo'  sez  kittens.1" 

"Kittens — dat's  whut  1  say." 

"Kitten.1 — How  come  kittens.'" 

"Ain'  see  no  kittens." 

"Den  how  come  you  talk  lak  yo'  does'  Talk  'bout 
kittens,  den  'bout  ain'  see  no  kittens.  You  know  01' 
Man  Bob  been  daid  since  two  year  'go.  Whut  yo'  see  I 
Keep  talkin'  "round  heah  all  mawin',  won't  git  no 
wo'k  done." 

' '  Well,  I  seed  cat-holes. ' ' 

"Where  at  yo'  see  cat-holes.' — I'p  to — .'"'  Estis 's 
voice  trailed  off  into  amazed  silence  as  he  pointed  in 
the  general  direction  of  Old  Man  Bob's  place. 

"Right  dere.  Cat-holes  in  ev'y  do'  on  de  place.  I 
done  been  in  all  rooms  but  one,  en  cat-holes  in  ev'y — " 

"Y'ou  sho'  ain'  been  in  dat  place  by  yo'self.  1 
knows  dat.  How  come  yo'  rumidge  roun'  dat  ha'nted 
house .' " 

"How  come  I  is  rumidge?  I  went  th'oo  de  house 
will  Mist'  'Dolph  Thompson's  boy.  Mist'  'Dolph  done 
bought  de  place  and  say  he  gwine  give  it  to  young 
Mist'  'Dolph  w'en  he  finish  college.  He  come  home 
f 'urn  Raleigh  yistiddy,  en  went  out  look  over  de  place 
dis  mawnin'.     I  wa'n't  skeered." 

"How  come  yo'  mout  be  skeered  .'  Ain  nothin'  eept 
only  jes'  ol'  house  where  01'  Man  Bob  die  in." 

"Y'ou  know  whut  dey  says  'bout  it." 

"I  knows,  but  I  disbelieves." 

"You  is  jus'  talkin'  cause  yo'  knows  I  been  in  dere 
myse'f.     Yo'  skeered  t'  go  in  dat  house  night." 

"Bet  I  ain't." 

"Bet  yo'  ain'.  nuther. " 

"Bet  w'iehf" 


"Bet  yo   'ain'  gwine  enter  in.  in  de  nighttime." 

"I'll  go  wid  anybody  rise.  Anybody.  I  ain' 
skeered." 

"Wid  me  .'" 

"Sho'  wid  you.     I  ain'  skeered." 

And  thus,  by  alternate  boasting  on  the  part  of  one, 
and  braggadoccio  on  the  part  of  the  other,  Estis  and 
Simeon  agreed  that  at  10  o'clock,  they  would  both 
"enter  in"  and  stay  till  midnight.  They  went  out 
into  the  fields  to  work.  At  dinner  time  the  news 
spread  among  the  negroes  on  the  Tyson  plantation 
that  Estis  and  Sim  were  going  to  go  into  the  haunted 
house  that  night.  It  was  then  that  they  called  to 
mind  all  the  baleful  tales  which  had  been  told  during 
the  two  years  since  the  death  of  Old  Man  Bob. 

Old  "Mister"  Bob,  as  the  darkies  always  called  him 
when  they  had  occasion  to  speak  to  white  folks,  had 
been  Robert  Ferebee,  eccentric  old  bachelor,  of  Eng- 
lish extraction  and  habits,  before  he  died  of  high  blood 
pressure  and  good  peach  brandy,  leaving  his  estate, 
Brookham  Lodge,  mortgaged  to  Randolph  Tyson,  who 
owned  the  adjoining  plantation.  Randolph  Junior 
having  completed  his  post  graduate  course  at  state 
college,  was  anxious  to  try  out  his  talents  in  two  other 
fields,  namely,  matrimony  and  scientific  peach  farm- 
ing. The  Sandhills  peach  country  was  fast  turning 
into  one  vast  peach  garden,  and  although  the  elder 
Tyson  had  continued  to  stick  to  cotton  as  the  main 
crop,  the  younger  Tyson  was  interested  in  becoming 
listed  among  that  class  of  prosperous  gentry — many 
of  whom,  he  rather  grudgingly  admitted,  were 
Yankees — known  as  "big  peach  growers."  The  Old 
Ferebee  plantation  was  Located  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  peach  country.  Brookham  Lodge,  with  its  inter- 
esting  old  hunting  prints,  rustic  gun-racks,  and  its 
spacious  hardwood-floored  ball-room  appealed  to 
young  Randolph.  Pint-hurst  was  only  six  miles  away. 
and  with  a  snappy  little  club  roadster  in  the  barn- 
garage,  it  wouldn't  be  helf-bad,  be  told  himself.  He 
had  been  sure  it  would  please  Tony,  who  lived  in 
Baltimore,  and  who.  for  all  her  shingle-bob  and  her 
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Goucher  college  fancies,  was  still  captivated  by  stories 
(born,  mostly,  of  her  own  imaginative  mind)  about 
Southern  life  and  manners.  Of  course,  he  had  been 
by  no  means  certain  that  Tony  would  ever  deign  to 
brighten  the  interior  of  Brookham  Lodge  permanently. 
But  the  memory  of  her  just  after  the  game  with 
Maryland,  at  Baltimore,  in  which  he  had  been  more 
or  less  prominently  connected  with  the  touchdown 
that  gave  N.  C.  State  the  game  by  a  7-0  score,  always 
made  him  feel  that  there  was  a  chance.  She  had 
called  him  "Randy,"  using  the  possessive  pronoun; 
and  "Randy"  was  the  name  used  only  by  such  inti- 
mates as  the  coach  and  the  members  of  the  squad. 

All  in  all,  it  had  looked  pretty  good.  That  is,  until 
Randy  unwittingly  remarked,  in  the  body  of  a  lengthy 
letter  written  on  the  best  stationery  which  the  Sigma 
Kap  house  afforded,  that  Brookham  Lodge  was  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  haunted.  Apparently,  this  bit 
of  lore  did  not  make  a  hit  with  Tony,  or  if  it  did, 
it  was  a  most  decidedly  unfavorable  one.  This  tem- 
peramental young  lady  had  written  back  that  she  had 
a  horror  of  haunted  houses,  and  that  if  it  was  as  bad 
as  that  (ugh!  and  rats  too,  probably;  maybe  snakes!) 
she  supposed, — well,  she  had  supposed  things  which 
made  Randy  very  miserable  indeed. 

Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  because  he  wanted 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  re-furnishing  the  beautiful  old 
place  which  the  hard-riding,  hard-drinking,  fox-hunt- 
ing old  Englishman  had  mutilated,  Randolph  took  an 
architect  from  the  nearby  town  of  Carthage,  and  with 
the  negro  Simeon,  made  a  tour  of  investigation.  It 
was  then  that  be  noted,  for  the  first  time,  that  small 
apertures  or  "cat-holes"  had  been  cut  at  the  bottom 
of  several  of  the  fine  oak  doors  of  the  house.  Simeon 
noted  them  with  speculative  interest,  for  why,  he 
argued,  would  Old  Mister  Bob  be  cutting  cat-holes 
when  he  had  owned  so  many  dogs  that  a  cat  would 
never  have  come  a-nigh  the  place? 


Sim  and  Estis  went  to  the  house  at  the  appointed 
time  that  night,  and  entered  through  a  window  which 
had  been  left  unbarred.  They  did  not  stay  until  mid- 
night. And  they  probably  established  an  unofficial 
speed  record  for  running  the  half-mile  which  sepa- 
rated them  from  Brookham  Lodge  and  their  homes. 
Next  day  the  tales  went  round  that  awful  things  had 
happened  that  night  in  the  haunted  house  while  Estis 
and  Sim  were  there.  Queer  lights  had  been  seen,  and 
chains    had    been    heard    to    clank.     Thereafter    the 


negroes  on  the  place  gave  the  lodge  a  wide  berth,  and 
the  garden  and  hedges  were  allowed  to  grow  unkempt 
and  untrimmed. 


Came  October,  and  the  tourist  season  opened  at 
Pinehurst.  The  peach  brandy  was  in  its  prime.  Came 
November  and  Walter  Hagen  visited  Pinehurst  for 
an  unofficial  match  with  Prince  Okiowakiajo,  the  golf 
phenom  of  Japan.  The  dog  show  was  held.  Came 
December,  and  the  Christmas  holiday  season, — then: 
Tony  announced,  with  characteristic  unexpectedness, 
that  she  would  spend  a  week  with  a  cousin,  who,  with 
her  parents,  was  wintering  at  Pinehurst.  The  note 
was  brief,  but  it  was  the  first  Randy  had  received  in 
many  weeks.  His  elation  was  great,  and  the  elder 
Tyson  was  persuaded  to  have  a  new  coat  of  white 
paint  spread  on  the  great  old  colonial  home  of  the 
Tyson's. 

Tony  had  been  at  Pinehurst  but  two  days  when  she 
began  to  form  entirely  new  ideas  about  North  Caro- 
lina and  its  resident  denizens.  This  Sahara  of  the 
Bozart,  she  discovered,  was  a  wilderness,  indeed,  but 
a  wilderness  amazingly  free  from  ox-carts;  a  wilder- 
ness through  which  motorized  traffic  sped  on  roads 
which  would  have  made  the  traveller  on  the  ancient 
Appian  Way  pull  his  beard  with  wonder,  had  he  been 
present  to  see,  and  had  been  possessed  of  a  beard  to 
pull. 

Randolph  took  pride,  and  perhaps  just  pride,  in 
his  five-gaited  saddle  mare,  and  when  parties  of  young 
folk,  including  Tony  and  the  cousin,  cantered  over 
the  bridle  paths  about  the  Sandhills  resort,  light- 
handed  Tony  usually  went  astride  the  mare.  Schooled 
in  Bambey's  fashionable  riding  academy  at  Gunston, 
on  stylish  but  soulless  hacks,  Tony  took  to  Betty  Lou 
like  a  young  mallard  takes  to  water.  Recognizing 
quality,  even  though  it  be  incased  in  the  very  latest 
thing  in  trig  habits,  Betty  Lou  condescended  to  lavish 
a  fair  amount  of  affection  upon  her  gay-voiced,  satin- 
handed  rider.  Randolph  was  fond  of  telling  Tony 
that  Betty  Lou  was  typically  Southern,  a  thing  not 
to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with  the  "  three- 
gait  ed  atrocities  which  Yankees  ride  and  call  horses." 
The  act  of  rising  to  the  trot  he  considered  the  height 
of  folly ;  to  be  forced  to  ride  with  shortened  stirrups 
on  a  trotting  hack  he  swore  was  the  devil's  own  in- 
vention. "A  single-footer  is  the  sweetest  ridin'  horse 
in  the  world,"  he  said,  and  was  believed. 
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Only  once  ili'l  Randolph  mention  the  subjed  of  the 

break  which  had  separated  them.  They  hail  ridden 
out  together  to  a  spot  which  Randy  described  as  the 
best  place  in  Moore  county  for  a  peach  orchard. 
Less  ulitarian,  Ton}-,  (who  had  come  to  love  the  vast 
expanses  of  long  leaf  pine  valleys,  scrub  pinelands, 
and  sandy  ridges)  spoke  of  it  in  different  terms. 
Then  it  was  that  he  had  become  audibly  serious,  and 
definitely  sentimental.  But  his  hopes  came  a  cropper. 
Tony  had  ridden  back  to  the  hotel  alone.  Thereafter. 
there  were  rides  together,  but  always  with  a  third 
party  along. 

It  was  on  the  day  before  the  time  for  Tony's  leave- 
taking  that  some  of  the  native  swains  volunteered  to 
initiate  the  Yankees  into  the  mysteries  of  a  'possum 
hunt.  Simeon,  with  his  tree-hounds,  was  secured,  and 
the  party,  properly  chaperoned,  and  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  marshmallows  for  toasting  over  an  open 
fire  (when  the  hunt  should  have  been  ended)  left 
Tyson's  grove  that  night  under  the  benign  light  of  a 
yellow  moon. 

"Is  he  hurt .'"  asked  Tony,  when  one  of  the  hounds, 
down  in  a  tangled  thicket,  gave  a  long-drawn-out 
musical  cry.  She  was  informed  by  laughing,  courteous 
boys  that  he  had  "struck."  Whatever  "struck" 
might  have  meant  was  left  unexplained  when  the 
dogs  began  a  lively  din,  and  the  crowd,  with  much 
foolish,  happy,  noisy  caperings  hurried  after  them. 
In  a  surprisingly  few  minutes,  they  came  to  the  ragged 
hedges  of  Brookham  Lodge.  Investigation  proved 
that  whatever  had  been  pursued  had  taken  refuge 
either  under,  or  inside,  the  house.  For  the  hounds, 
entering  the  cellar  through  a  broken  trap  door,  were 
baying  like  demons  possessed.  Darksome  shadows 
surrounded  the  haunted  house.  Sim,  who  had  at  first 
been  quietly  jovial,  became  the  most  thoroughly 
frightened  black  man  in  the  country. 

"Somebody's  old  stray  cat,"  suggested  Tom  Cam- 
eron, Randolph's  close  friend. 


"X-nossnh!  .My  dogs  ain'  nevah  chase  atter  no 
cats."  Sim  wasn't  too  frightened  to  come  to  the  de- 
fense of  bis  treasured  tree-dogs. 

"Well,   I'm  going  to  see  if  the  thing's  inside  the 

place."  said   Randolph.     "Anybody  want  to  got" 

Apparently  nobody  eared  to,  but  a  certain  sense  of 
decency  among  the  young  men  present  forbade  that 
they  let  him  go  alone.  Finally,  the  whole  party  went 
inside.  The  hounds  sniffed  at  the  stairs,  and  then  ran 
barking  up  to  the  second-floor  landing.  Tony  had 
been  paying  more  than  a  little  attention  to  the  dashing 
and  obsequious  Dick  McLain.  Randolph,  piqued  at 
her  actions,  declared  that  he  was  going  upstairs  and 
see  what  was  up.  Everybody  held  back  for  a  moment, 
and  then  Tony,  with  a  little  frightened  laugh,  romped 
impulsively  after  him.  The  dogs  were  baying  at  the 
door  of  the  mysterious  "death  room,"  the  room  in 
which  Old  Man  Bob  had  died. 

"Y-you  won't  go  in  alone?"  panted  Tony  bravely. 
as  the  two  paused  on  the  landing.  "Then  I'm  going 
with  you!" 

At  the  foot  of  the  landing,  the  party  stared  up, 
trying  to  see  iipstairs  with  the  aid  of  dim  lanterns  and 
pocket  electric  torches. 

Tony  and  Randolph  pushed  open  the  door  upon 
which  the  hounds  were  leaping  and  scratching  in 
feverish  excitement,  and  with  Randolph  leading  the 
way,  pocket  flash  light  in  hand,  they  stepped  gingerly 
inside.  In  a  twinkling  the  hounds  made  a  rush  toward 
a  dark  corner  of  the  room,  and  then  stood  still  as  if 
transfixed.  Two  pairs  of  shining  eyes,  apparently 
suspended  in  mid-air,  were  seen.  Somewhere  in  the 
darkness  a  chain  rattled.  Then  came  a  long,  low, 
unearthly  sigh.  The  burning  eyes  vanished.  Some- 
thing brushed  past  Tony.  She  shrieked  and  clung  to 
Randolph,  who,  in  attempting  to  shield  her,  lost  the 
flashlight,  Missing  her  footing  as  she  stepped  from 
the  door,  Tony  would  have  fallen  had  not  Randolph 
carried  her  in  his  arms  down  the  steps. 
(To  be  continued) 
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The  jQ/re  of  the  J^imelight 


By  Gee  Vs.  Myra 


"Jjo  not  trouble  yourself  too  much  about  the  light  on  your 
statue, ' '  said  Michael  Angelo  to  the  young  sculptor  ;  ' '  the 
light  of  the  public  square  will  test  its  value." 

IN  THE  SAME  essay  in  which  Emerson  used  this 
quotation  from  Michael  Angelo,  the  great  intel- 
lectual says;  "The  great  man  knew  not  that  he 
was  great.  It  took  a  century  or  two  for  that  fact  to 
appear.  What  he  did,  he  did  because  he  must ;  he 
used  no  election ;  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  and  grew  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment.  But  now,  every  thing  he  did,  even  to  the 
lifting  of  his  finger,  or  the  eating  of  his  bread,  looks 
large,  all-related,  and  is  called  an  institution." 

If  the  text  I  have  taken  seems  to  evince  a  precursory 
to  a  sermon  on  morality,  I  have  made  the  wrong  im- 
pression.   My  theme  is  more  utilitarian. 

When  I  was  quite  small,  and  at  the  most  impression- 
able age,  my  teachers  induced  me  to  read  Emerson, 
Shakespeare,  Scott,  Tennyson, — I  need  not  enumerate 
further,  for  any  school  child  knows  the  others  I  would 
mention.  Then  those  wisdom-mongers  would  eluci- 
date, with  much  feigned  profundity  of  understand- 
ing, the  literary  virtues  of  their  idols,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  laurels  that  the  world  has  heaped  at 
their  feet.  Since  I  was  an  imaginative  child,  my 
fancy  was  easily  caught  by  the  "aspiration  complex" 
(as  Freud  would  undoubtedly  term  it). 

My  most  passionate  desire  became  not  to  wield  the 
facile  pen  of  a  Lytton  or  a  Hugo,  but  to  have  my  name 
become  familiar  to  the  lips  of  the  multitudes.  With 
my  day  dreams  (not  my  eyes)  fixed  on  such  a  goal,  I 
began  to  cultivate  the  idiosyncrasies  of  my  literary 
idols,  consciously  to  try  to  imitate  their  styles,  to  try 
to  think  such  thoughts  as  would  become  those  intel- 
lectuals :  to  try  to  become  a  Bocaceio  or  a  Flaubert, 
or  whatever  my  idol  happened  to  be  at  that  particular 
time. 

Had  my  teachers  been  Rousseaus  or  Emersons,  they 
might  have  directed  my  ambition  in  a  channel  that 
would  have  led  me  to  literary  development.  Instead, 
they  exclaimed  that  only  a  genius  would  have  such 
"perfectly  grand"  aspirations.     Now  the  error  that 


they  made,  and  allowed  me  to  make,  is  very  obvious 
to  me :  could  Milanion  have  won  the  race  by  admir- 
ing the  supple  play  of  Atalanta  's  muscles,  or  could  he 
have  won  it  by  employing  her  tactics? 

My  plagiarism  was  mistaken  for  talent.  What  1 
plagiarized  was  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  my 
literary  idol.  I  did  not  know  the  philosophy,  "Ac- 
cept your  genius  and  say  what  you  think." 

In  fact,  I  couldn't  think  what  Emerson  said  con- 
cerning choosing  one's  vocation  should  be  read  by 
every  literati  aspirant : 

"There  is  one  direction  in  which  all  space  is  open  to  him. 
He  has  faculties  silently  inviting  him  thither  to  endless  exertion. 
He  is  like  a  ship  in  a  river;  he  runs  against  obstructions  on 
every  side  but  one;  on  that  side,  all  obstruction  is  taken  away, 
and  he  sweeps  serenely  over  God's  depths  into  an  infinite  sea. 
.  .  .  He  inclines  to  do  something  which  is  easy  to  him,  and 
good  when  it  is  done,  but  which  no  other  man  can  do.  .  .  . 
When  he  is  true  and  faithful,  his  ambition  is  exactly  propor- 
tioned to  his  powers.  The  heighth  of  the  pinnacle  is  determ- 
ined by  the  breadth  of  the  base." 

The  greatest  writer  of  the  sea  was  Joseph  Conrad. 
He  went  to  sea  because  he  could  not  resist  the  romance 
of  that  kind  of  a  life.  His  imagination  urged  him  to 
explore.  It  was  that  same  imagination  that  finally 
compelled  him  to  abandon  the  sea  and  become  a 
writer.  His  writing  was  spontaneous  because  it  came 
from  his  very  soul.  Writing  was  not  his  primary 
purpose:  it  was  the  means  to  an  end.  Since  Conrad 
was  an  astute  man,  he  might  have  achieved  distinc- 
tion as  a  writer  of  other  kinds  of  romance  (Conrad 
wrote  both  romance  and  tragedy,  but  no  one  term 
describes  his  work),  but  in  no  other  field  would  he 
have  swept  "serenely  over  God's  depths  into  an  in- 
finite sea" — unless,  perchance,  he  had  lived  under 
different  environments  and  circumstances. 

It  is  thus  with  every  great  man  of  letters.  Most  of 
them  become  writers  because  they  can  not  resist  the 
craving  to  express  the  thoughts  that  they  feel  pent  up 
within  them  and  which  demand  an  outlet.  Many  of 
these  great  writers  were  first  scholars,  professors,  law- 
yers,   physicians,   statesmen,   and   men.      They   write 
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about  nature  and  about  life,  but  they  cannot  write 
about  nature  and  life  until  they  have  lived  life  and 
have  experienced  the  results  of  nature. 

Some  critics  may  declare  jubilantly  that  11.  L. 
Mencken  (the  author  of  this  article  is  not  entering 
into  the  argument,  either  pro  or  con.  concerning  -Mr. 
Mencken's  right  to  be  called  a  man  of  letters)  is  one 
writer  who  writes  only  in  order  that  he  may  create  a 
sensation  and  that  he  may  appease  the  appetite  of  his 
ego  by  broadcasting  his  personality.  Yes,  probably 
true;  but  one  must  at  least  admit  that  he  has  an 
unusual  personality,  and  being  paradoxical  and 
radical  may  be  his  method  of  accomplishing  the  end 
he  desires. 

Of  course  studying  technique  and  style  are  im- 
portant, but  studying  them  has  never  made  a  writer. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  means  to  the  end,  but  without 
the  aptitude  for  literary  art  and  the  craving  for  self- 
expression  of  some  specific  nature,  they  are  useless. 
Stevenson,  whose  style  seems  so  easy  and  natural, 
spent  many  laborious  hours  in  acquiring  his  style ;  but 
it  was  his  adventurous  spirit  that  made  a  writer  out  of 
him.  Learning  style  and  technique  may  make  a  col- 
lege professor,  but  there  are  other  prerequisites  for  a 
writer. 

Why  is  Thomas  Hardy  one  of  the  greatest  novelists 
of  the  period?  My  belief  is  that  Hardy's  environ- 
ment, together  with  his  inherited  aptitudes,  is  re- 
sponsible largely  for  making  him  the  great  master  of 
the  tragic  novel  (as  a  poet,  many  critics  do  not  think 
him  worthy  of  a  seat  with  the  great  writers).  If 
Hardy  had  set  out  when  a  boy  to  prepare  himself  to 
write  the  noA^els  that  he  later  wrote,  he  would  never 
have  written  them.  He  would  have  become  self-con- 
scious in  living  the  life  of  the  people  he  later  depicted. 
The  inevitable  fate  of  environment  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  him  that  he  had  to  give  his  impressions  an 
outlet. 

Dickens  probably  had  propensities  for  writing 
novels  when  he  began  newspaper  reporting,  but  did  he 
forsee  what  he  could  and  would  write?  He  probably 
was  unconscious  for  a  long  time  of  the  fact  that  his 
newspaper  reporting  was  shaping  him  into  a  writer  of 
novels  that  were  to  become  famous  for  their  variety 
of  character  study.  But  without  the  intimate  knowd- 
edge  of  London  life  that  his  reporting  gave  him,  he 
would  never  have  become  the  novelist  that  he  did. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  famous  literary  men,  one 
discovers  that  every  man  has  some  particular  indi- 
viduality to  express,  some  locality  (often)  or  class  of 


people  to  depict,  some  great  original  idea  to  express, 
some  original  philosophy  to  expound,  in  brief,  some 
fragment  of  life  (although  it  may  be  a  part  of  the 
life  that  he  has  lived  in  his  imagination)  t<>  explain 
to  the  world,  although  it  may  be  but  a  small  fragment 
as  compared  with  the  sum  total  of  human  experience. 

Xow  I  know'  that  if  I  ever  become  a  man  of  let- 
ters, I  must  first  forget  myself  and  my  ultimate  goal 
and  devote  my  life  to  living.  How  can  I  write  of  life 
until  I  know  life .'  And  when  1  do  begin  writing 
novels  (or  whatever  my  field)  1  will  not  have  to  choose 
my  particular  locality  to  depict,  my  class  of  people 
to  write  about,  or,  indeed,  the  theme  of  my  novels;  all 
of  these  things  will  come  spontaneously,  yea,  even 
force  an  outlet — such  must  be  the  circumstances  be- 
fore I  can  create  art.  In  the  meantime  1  may  increase 
my  possibility  of  being  a  writer  by  studying  rhetoric 
and  by  practice  in  order  to.  gain  stjde.  Reading  may 
also  aid  me,  especially  in  acquiring  a  good  vocabulary. 
But  with  these  alone  I  would  be  a  mere  word-monger, 
no  better  than  a  political  speaker,  or  an  academican 
reading  a  "high  brow"  lecture  to  an  audience  of  the 
elite ! 

Xow  I  have  ruined  it !  Well,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
wrath  of  the  academican,  I  will  sign  a  nom  de  plume 
to  this  article. 


The  Thing  Worth  While 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

"But  it  is.  And  when  a  woman  sacrifices  for  her 
children,  she  does  not  do  it  for  them  but  for  herself 
because  she  will  get  more  pleasure  out  of  making 
them  happier  than  by  making  herself  more  comfort- 
able. She,  as  well  as  everyone  else,  does  what  will 
bring  her  the  most  satisfaction,  and  is,  therefore, 
thoroughly  selfish." 

Josephine  did  not  easily  give  up  this  night.  She 
wras  fighting  for  all  her  faiths  and  beliefs,  and  she 
strove  manfully  to  win  out.  She  pointed  out  many 
illustrations  of  self-sacrifice,  of  noble  deeds,  but  finally 
she  succumbed  before  the  repeated  phrase,  "Every- 
one does  w'hat  will  ultimately  bring  him  the  greatest 
satisfaction."  Again  they  went  in  to  dance,  but  she 
was  heart-sore  and  dejected. 

Early  the  next  morning  Robert  and  Josephine  set 
out  alone  for  a  long  horseback  ride,  to  be  gone  all 
day.     She  was  still  depressed   from  the  talk  of  the 
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night  before,  and  was  in  one  of  the  quiet,  contem- 
plative moods  characteristic  of  her.  He,  always  in- 
clined to  silence,  did  not  push  conversation,  and  they 
rode  for  hours  in  a  silence  broken  only  by  a  casual 
word  of  comment  now  and  then. 

About  mid-day  they  stopped  alongside  a  mountain 
brook  for  lunch.  He  reclined  on  the  ground  smoking 
while  she  laid  out  a  cloth  and  spread  the  lunch  they 
had  brought  with  them.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
her.  She  looked  so  cool  and  refreshing  to  him,  hot 
and  dusty  after  the  long  ride.  "How  does  she  do 
it?"  he  mused,  but  did  not  care  to  think  through  to 
an  answer.  He  enjoyed  watching  her  as  she  dipped 
her  dainty  hands  in  the  stream  and  dried  them  on  a 
little  square  of  handkerchief.  When  she  said,  "Come 
on;  lunch  is  ready,"  he  really  did  not  care  to  eat. 
Though  the  lunch  was  quite  delicious,  he  much  pre- 
ferred watching  Josephine  as  she  played  with  her 
lunch,  taking  the  tiniest  little  bites  out  of  her  sand- 
witches,  and  the  tiniest  little  sips  from  her  glass  of 
lemonade. 

Nor  was  she  as  hungry  as  she  should  have  been  after 
the  long  ride.  She  was  still  hurt  by  what  had  been 
said  the  previous  evening.  It  was  quite  a  disappoint- 
ing lunch  as  far  as  the  luncheon  part  of  it  was  con- 
cerned, though  neither  worried  over  that,  and  indeed 
Robert  spent  a  most  delightful  half-hour.  The  ride 
back  was  similar  to  the  morning  ride.  Both  were 
moody  and  preoccupied;  little  was  said.  The  only 
attempt  at  real  conversation  was  made  while  they 
were  approaching  the  Lodge,  and  this  proved  a  failure 
as  conversation  though  it  succeeded  in  its  purpose — 
the  others  did  not  notice  just  how  little  htey  had 
been  talking. 

When  the  intermission  of  the  dance  that  night  be- 
gan, Josephine  and  Robert  walked  out  to  the  seat  on 
the  lawn  where  they  had  had  their  previous  talks. 


Josephine  capitulated.  "And  there  isn't  anything 
worth  while !  I  agree  with  you  now,  Bob,  but  where 
does  that  leave  us?  If  there  is  nothing  good  in  the 
world,  what  is  the  use  of  it  all  ?  Why  not  quit  and 
go  to  a  world  where  there  is  something  worth  while 
or  where  there  isn't  any  world?"  She  was  tired  and 
worn  and  ready  to  give  up. 

"Bob,  you  have  taken  from  me  all  my  ideals  and 
faiths  and  everything  that  I  considered  worth  while. 
Yoii  have  destroyed  my  happiness,  undermined  all 
that  I  trusted  in.  and  annihilated  my  hopes.  What 
have  you  to  give  me  to  take  the  place  of  all  these?" 

And  Robert,  who  had  once  boasted  that  his  heart 
was  stone  and  that  he  did  not  possess  one  iota  of 
human  kindness  and  who  had  said  that  conscience 
was  but  superstitious  fear  created  by  early  training, 
turned  pale.  "Little  girl,  I've  been  a  brute.  You 
must  hate  me — despise  me.  I'm  sorry — God  knows, 
I'm  sorry.  I've  destroyed  the  faiths  and  ideals  of 
you,  of  the  girl  who  has  shown  me  that  there  is  some- 
thing worth  while  after  all?  Dear,  there  is  some- 
thing worth  while.  Love!  It  is  that  I  give  you  in 
place  of  all  you  have  lost,  and  it  is  that  which  gives 
strength  and  poignancy  to  everything  else.  That 
something  which  those  adorable  eyes  of  yours,  that 
beautiful  hair  of  yours,  those  appealing  lips,  that 
wonderful  smile — that  something  which  you,  oh  won- 
derful, wonderful  girl,  arouse  in  me  is  worth  more 
than  anything — than  everything  that  the  world  has 
ever  known  or  ever  will  know.    Love  is  worth  while ! ' ' 

And  she  leaned  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and  sob- 
bed and  sobbed  and  sobbed.  Now  she  knew  that  this 
was  what  she  had  wanted  to  do  again  ever  since  the 
night  they  first  met.  This  time,  however,  when  she 
sat  up,  she  not  only  had  to  dab  at  her  eyes  with  the 
delicate  little  handkerchief  and  powder  her  nose  and 
smooth  her  hair,  but  she  also  had  to  adjust  those 
appealing  lips  whose  appeal  had  been  answered. 
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"Phillip  d'Or 


By  Nebulus 


FALLING  on  the  half-frozen  ground,  the  coin 
spun  round  on  edge,  wavered  in  uncertainty, 
and  then,  as  if  by  sudden  impulse,  gave  forth 
its  unalterable  decision.  The  piece  of  silver,  worn 
smooth  by  time  and  usage,  extended  its  thin  body 
on  the  dirt  floor;  but,  as  if  to  hold  man  in  suspense, 
the  fates  caused  a  puff  of  wind  to  extinguish  the 
candle-light.  Man's  inventions  came  to  the  gamb- 
lers' aid,  and  by  the  light  of  a  match  the  faded 
image  of  a  crowned-head  met  the  eager  gaze  of  a 
Scotchman.  When  can  a  Scotchman  outwit  destiny, 
winds  or  hostile  elements,  if  a  silver  shilling  is  at 
stake,  a  silver  shilling  to  be  added  to  or  deducted  from 
his  financial  assets  ?  This  time  it  was  to  be  deducted 
and  doubtless  the  Scotchman  was  now  well  practiced 
in  the  necessary  branch  of  mathematics. 

"I've  won  again,"  exultantly  cried  the  Scotch- 
man's opponent.  "Say,  old  boy,  you  don't  stand  a 
show  with  me  and  this  mite.  The  love  of  "Phillip" 
to  me  is  great,  yea,  exceeding  the  love  of  women." 

The  extent  of  "Phillip's"  devotion  will  always  be 
a  disputed  question;  inasmuch  as  "Phillip"  told  by 
actions,  not  by  words,  what  were  his  inmost  feelings, 
and  in  modern  society  words  are  necessary  to  a  cor- 
rect understanding.  Also,  whether  "Phillip"  or  sim- 
ply fortune  was  acting  contrariwise  to  the  Scotch- 
man's interests  will  be  a  mystery  to  keep  company 
with  the  Sphinx's  riddle.  However  be  the  case, 
"Phillip"  cannot  be  denied  an  introduction;  for  he 
is  deserving,  if  for  no  other  reason,  by  virtue  of  his 
pedigree  like  a  king  or  a  bloodhound.  The  coin  had 
come  into  the  name  of  Phillip  because  it  bore  the 
likeness,  now  defaced,  of  a  once  proud  king  of  Spain 
similarily  designated.  "Phillip"  had  been  borne  of 
the  imperial  mint  when  Spain  was  in  its  glory,  when 
the  Spanish  coffers  were  brimful  with  such  as  he. 
Doubtless  "Phillip's"  travels  had  stretched  to  every 
sea;  likely  his  peregrinations  had  dragged  him 
through  many  a  piratical  brawl.  Now  his  youthful 
course  was  run.  Long  since  "Phillip"  had  with- 
drawn from  the  vainglorious  lists  of  commerce. 
"Phillip"  was  a  coin  but  not  of  common  lucre.  The 
coin   functioned   in   the    aristocratic    capacity    of    a 


"lucky  piece."  To  Williams  it  was  what  the  house- 
hold gods  were  to  Aeneas.  The  worn  piece  of  silver 
in  conjunction  with  the  higher  gods  steered  the  course 
of  the  young  American  in  his  earthly  wanderings. 
"Phillip's"  owner  was  of  the  third  generation  of 
Williamses  which  had  put  more  or  less  confidence  in 
the  coin's  efficacy.  Both  Williams'  father  and  grand- 
father had  braved  battle's  hazard  in  company  with 
the  provident  piece  of  silver,  and  no  superfluous 
amount  of  hostile  lead  had  lodged  in  the  frame  of 
either.  Rather  than  doubt  the  reliability  of  the  coin, 
therefore,  Williams  would  have  doubted  the  veracity 
of  both  his  forebears. 

Indeed  the  coin's  master  and  slave  would  then  have 
been  loafing  the  streets  of  some  North  Carolina  town 
had  not  the  piece  been  instrumental  two  months  pre- 
vious in  turning  his  footsteps  toward  a  German  mer- 
chant ship.  The  oceans,  however,  were  to  mark  only 
the  beginning  of  Williams'  activities;  for,  while  the 
household  god  was  lying  peacefully  in  his  sailor's 
jacket,  the  higher  gods  had  cast  the  earth's  lot  on  the 
side  of  war.  As  if  through  malice,  thus,  the  guiders  of 
the  universe  had  blocked  Williams'  course  of  travel 
and  adventure.  Seemingly  the  disappointed  youth 
was  doomed  to  lead  the  uneventful  life  of  an  interne, 
to  loaf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine ;  whereas  oceans  had 
first  called  him  to  dare  their  tempestuous  waves.  He 
was  not  to  traverse  the  South  Seas  which  savoured  of 
tales  of  buccaneers,  but  he  was  to  sit  idly  in  Rot- 
terdam which  had  a  prosy  history  of  wooden-shod 
money-changers.  But  mortals  can  accelerate  the 
workings  of  the  gods ;  and,  in  order  not  to  antagonise 
his  makers,  Williams  had  resorted  to  a  very  familiar 
device.  He  had  flipped  the  trusted  "Phillip".  The 
household  god  had  also  decided  for  war;  on  this  par- 
ticular night,  therefore,  Williams  was  risking  shillings 
with  a  Scotchman  instead  of  scrubbing  decks  with 
a  Dutchman. 

In  truth,  it  would  appear  that  those  who  mold 
man's  destiny  were  the  truest  friends  of  the  adven- 
turer. Had  not  he  set  out  from  Norfolk  with  a  head 
bent  on  adventure?  Had  not  an  undreamed  of  field 
of  action  opened  up  as  if  purposely  to  satisfy  his 
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romantic  tastes  ?  War  and  battle,  triumph  and  sacri- 
fice were  in  full  swing.  Williams  could  not  tread 
the  paths  of  Blackbeards  and  Silvers  in  the  sunny 
Carribean,  but  he  could  re-enact  the  deeds  of  ancient 
Norsemen  on  the  stormswept  fields  of  Flanders.  That 
intrepidity  which  should  prove  the  Williams  mettle, 
those  ribbons  and  buttons  which  should  adorn  a  Wil- 
liams breast,  the  proud  acclaim  which  should  greet 
the  noble  Williams  bearing  back  in  his  home-town ! 
Ah,  the  Williams  tongue  gasped  for  words  to  describe 
the  future  honor  and  glory.  The  youth's  imagination 
had  already  invented  the  stories  with  which  he  should 
hold  spell-bound  the  populace  of  Calypso,  with  which 
he  should  inspire  the  rising  generations,  with  which 
he  should  amuse  his  grandchildren  when  other  past- 
time  failed. 

There  was  also  an  inescapable  magic  in  Kipling's 
words,  "Britishers  never  turn  back."  For  this  reas- 
on Williams  had  an  intuitive  predilection  for  the 
British  army.  It  disturbed  not  his  prejudiced  favor 
that  the  British  regulars  had  gone  in  no  direction 
save  that  in  which  the  Prussians  had  impelled  them. 
Doubtless  Williams'  fanciful  mind  conjectured  that 
exceptional  courage  was  required  in  walking  back- 
wards, for  certainly  Englishmen  would  turn  backs 
to  no  mortals.  The  youth  who  was  born  for  a  poet  was 
to  become  a  warrior  by  force  of  circumstances,  but 
his  fancies  lingered. 

If  the  fates  take  pains  with  individuals,  Williams' 
erratic  disposition  would  have  vexed  them.  Following 
his  sense  of  correctness,  he  had  joined  the  most  worn 
and  battered  division  under  Kitchener's  command. 
The  "Scrap  Division"'  it  was  called — not  because  its 
members  possessed  any  superior  propensity  for  mingl- 
ing with  the  fray  but  because  it  was  composed  of 
every  tribe  which  paid  allegiance  to  the  Union  Jack, 
including  Scotchmen.  Fragments  had  been  found  iso- 
lated from  their  original  divisions,  and  the  "Scrap 
Division"  was  the  result.  To  Williams  who  took  a 
philosophical  interest  in  his  fellow-man,  the  cosmopoli- 
tan character  of  the  division  presented  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  studying  human  nature.  On  his  first 
night  with  the  division,  Williams  was  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  workings  of  the  Scottish  type  of 
mind,  by  observing  the  reactions  of  a  member  of  the 
Scottish  race  when  dispossesed  of  shillings.  The  re- 
cruit had  already  taken  a  liking  to  the  stolid  honesty 
of  the  homely  Celt. 

Thus  things  had  been  resolved.  Although  the  fates 
had   dallied    with    England's   hopes   in    most   recent 


ventures,  they  were  not  unpropitious  in  this  particu- 
las  instance  when  Williams  was  guided  to  the  recruit- 
ing office.  The  threads  of  British  lives  were  being 
severed  much  faster  than  they  could  be  spun — even 
in  a  race  like  the  English.  Chances  in  so  far  as 
arms  were  concerned  undeniably  favored  the  Teutons. 
The  point  is  that  in  the  instance  sighted,  fortune  rolled 
a  seven  in  Britain's  favor.  Probably  the  single  suc- 
cess did  not  ameliorate  the  several  reverses.  Only 
time  will  tell.  Probably  the  war's  end  was  not  alter- 
ed by  the  space  of  a  minute.  That  only  the  immortal 
gods  know. 

Whether  the  Entente  cause  was  bolstered  by  this 
overture  of  fate  will,  therefore,  remain  as  inexplic- 
able as  the  other  workings  of  providence ;  but  the 
known  facts  can  be  stated.  Williams  brought  with 
him  no  great  amount  of  physical  strength;  for  his 
stature  was  small,  and  his  good  Williams  name  had 
not  yet  attracted  a  following.  Neither  should  it  be 
suspected  that  his  unwrinkled  and  smiling  counte- 
nance sheltered  much  military  skill ;  for  all  his  knowl- 
edge of  tactics  had  been  gleaned  from  the  accounts  of 
Caesar's  Gallic  Wars.  Although  as  a  recruit,  Wil- 
liams still  retained  his  "interlinear",  it  is  improba- 
ble that  the  methods  contained  therein  would  decide 
the  justness  of  either  the  English  or  the  German  cause. 

In  one  respect  Williams  excelled.  He  had  boundless 
enthusiasm  for  any  principle,  scientific,  religious,  or 
moral,  to  which  he  was  brought  in  affinity.  Williams 
employed  all  his  faculties  in  deciding  questions  of 
policy ;  and  customarily,  with  no  reflection  on  the 
youngster's  intellect,  "Phillip"  was  the  chief  of  these 
faculties.  However  it  be,  since  the  coin  had  directed 
him  to  the  side  of  the  British,  Williams  was  a  thor- 
ough believer  in  the  righteousness  of  his  adopted 
cause.  Such  confidence  was  designed  to  inspire  the 
discouraged  troops  with  new  hope  and  reliance.  Least- 
wise Williams'  determined  purpose  was  to  be  light- 
hearted,  gay.  and  mirth-begetting.  So  it  was  that 
he  was  kindly  taking  away  the  Scotchman's  troubles 
— also  his  money. 

With  these  altogether  unselfish  motives,  the  young 
American  was  conducting  a  small  scene  of  the  great 
uncertain  drama.  The  Highlander's  wages  were  fast 
filling  the  pockets  of  his  new  uniform.  The  patient 
Scotchman  was  becoming  a  financial  decrepit.  Whether 
his  cares  were  being  beguiled  by  Williams'  timely  wit. 
the  Highlander's  buxom  countenance  gave  no  hint. 

"You  will  soon  be  a  millionaire,  son,"  noted  an 
Englishman  who  observed   the  game  from   a   corner 
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of  the  dugout.  The  Englishman  pulled  ;ii  his  pipe 
and  was  obviously  cozy,  under  conditions  averse  to 
eoziness.  The  remark  was  no1  meanl  literally,  for  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  never  produced  such  fabulous 
wealth,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  the  native  bad  no1  seen 
beyond  its  borders. 

The  Scotchman  regularly  and  carefully  placed  his 
money  on  the  ground.  With  an  air  of  flippancy  which 
denoted  that  fortune  had  never  look  on  him  but  with 
a  generous  eye.  Williams  as  regularly  picked  the 
money  up.  The  game  continued,  for  a  habit  is  tenac- 
ious. The  Schotchman  was  merely  substituting  a 
shilling  at  night  for  his  life  in  the  day.  Williams 
was  helping  him  to  forget  his  troubles  and  dangers. 
To  the  Scotchman  the  game's  results  meant  hungry 
or  well-few  "bairns",  to  Williams  a  high  time  with 
wine  and  mademoiselle. 

"Phillip"  tirelessly  functioned,  falling  on  the 
frigid  ground  which  served  as  a  floor  a  dilapidated 
domicile.  If  times  were  normal,  one  would  find  such 
a  floor  only  by  going  back  a  generation  or  so.  The 
structure  or  excavation,  or  combination  of  both,  was 
equally  the  habitation  of  rats,  "cooties",  and  men, 
all  of  whom  found  more  comfort  within  its  unkempt 
walls  than  on  its  immediate  exterior  where  blew  the 
bitter  winds  of  November  and  where  the  soil  was 
rendered  like  unto  a  hog's  pen,  by  the  unrelenting 
rains  of  Flanders.  As  it  were,  nature  was  repulsive 
to  its  creatures;  therefore,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
dugout  derived  heat  from  only  a  tallow  candle,  a 
sane  man  or  rat  would  not  willingly  have  forsaken 
its  rude  walls.  The  divers  creatures  made  themselves 
contented :  although  a1  times  the  presence  of  each 
species  instigated  friction  and  bloody  strife. 

The  room  was  filled  with  a  fog.  composed  of  the 
damp  atmosphere  mingled  with  the  smoke  of  burn- 
ing tallow.  There  was  an  unwholesome  feeling  in 
the  air.  The  place  seemed  but  half  its  normal  size. 
The  rates  were  too  sluggish  to  challenge  the  men's 
supremacy.  The  "cooties",  as  if  afraid  of  loneliness, 
sought  proximity  with  the  human  skins.  The  limbs 
were  heavy,  the  mind  was  dull,  the  tongue  was  slow. 
The  Englishman  dozed,  an  uninterested  onlooker  still 
pulling  at  his  Virginia  tobacco  whereas  normally  he 
would  have  shared  his  slow  but  pointed  wit  with  his 
companions.  The  Scotchman,  morose  by  nature,  was 
exhilarating  over  neither  climatic  conditions  nor  the 
trend  of  the  game.  Only  Williams  had  a  nimble  wit 
and  a  ready  tongue.  Constantly  he  was  refreshing  his 
opponent  with  pranks  and  anecdotes  which  evidently 
were  sown  on  soil  as  barren  as  the  hills  of  Scotland. 


In  fact  Williams'  fluency  was  extraordinary.  Any 
subject  lilted  his  vocabulary,  and  some  were  capable 
of  endless  repetition.  Especially  could  the  High- 
lander's traits  bear  much  description,  both  humorous 
and  sarcastic.  For  his  tongue,  however,  Williams  was 
io  blame,  inasmuch  as  his  age  properly  would  have 
placed  him  in  the  freshman  class  at  college;  naturally, 
therefore,  he  thought  a  sprightly  conversation  inter- 
esting to  the  hearer  and  productive  of  popularity. 
Williams  enthusiastically  derided  the  stolid  Scotch- 
man,   lie  described  tin nspicious  points  in  his  phisi- 

que  as  enthusiastically  as  he  intended  to  bayonet  the 
Germans.  Verily  he  filled  the  place  with  mirth.  The 
gloomy  walls  resounded  with  humor.  Albeit  nature 
changed  not  its  decrees  concerning  weather.  The 
candle  flickered,  throwing  grim,  spectral,  scientillat  ing 
images  on   the  walls  and  ceiling. 

The  Highlander  did  not  smile,  neither  yet  had  he 
spoken,  nor  was  he  about  to  win  back  his  shillings. 

"It's  all  in  knowing  how.  old  top."  Williams  ».'s 
tingly  suggested,  "And  you  wern't  cut  out  for  this 
business.     So  cheer  up.   it  could  be  worse." 

Evidence  seemed  to  support  the  statement  concern- 
ing the  loser's  lack  of  proficiency.  Some  flaw  of  na- 
ture had  obviously  rendered  the  Highlander  incap- 
able of  acquiring  skill  at  gambling.  But  the  Scotch- 
man was  silent.  Xot  a  shadow  suggestive  of  a  thought 
crossed  his  unfurrowed  brow.  His  "bairns"  in  the 
Highlands  were  destined  to  go  with  unfilled  paunches. 
lint    he  persisted. 

Each  new  and  unfailing  gain  Williams  heralded 
with  an  outburst  of  braggadocio.  The  Scotchman  en- 
dured all.  Desperately,  perhaps,  but  unflinchly  he 
risked  another  shilling. 

With  the  mind  of  an  artist  Williams  was  aware 
thai  the  Scotchman's  kilt,  his  knees,  the  lineaments 
of  his  face,  and  the  humorous  portions  of  Scotch  his- 
tory grew  boresome  as  subjects  of  conversation;  as 
his  purpose  was  to  give  levity  to  the  place,  therefore. 
he  interjected  laudible  incidents  of  his  own  family 
traditions,  and  most  of  these  incidents  were  connected 
with  the  redoubtable  "Phillip".  The  coin  had  been 
a  prime  factor  in  the  advancement  of  the  Williams 
tribe  in  America.  If  the  Scotchman  had  a  memory 
lurking  behind  his  shadowed  brow,  doubtless  he  either 
loved  or  despised  the  Williamses.  Cyrus  de  Botankus 
Williams,  not  a  modicum  of  that  illustrious  root. 
was  relating  every  honor,  office,  visit,  or  whatnot, 
which  appertained  to  the  Williams  name.  Seemingly 
all  the  Williams  successes  were  associated  with 
"Phillip",  the  very  "Phillip"  which  was  bearing  the 
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patient  Highlander  to  poverty.  Probably  this  parti- 
cular hollow-eyed,  knock-kneed  subject  of  George  V 
was  not  beset  with  love  for  the  Williamses  in  America, 
unless  perchance  his  forgiveness  were  more  forth- 
coming than  his  conversation.  The  despondent  gam- 
bler should  have  instinctively  felt — thinking  to  him 
was  a  superfluous  term — that  the  stomaches  of  his 
"bairns"  would  have  to  contain  porridge  less  by  the 
value  of  twenty  shilling  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  Williams  and  "Phillip"  had  never  entered 
his  life. 

"My  long,  lanky,  disjointed,  knock-kneed  son  of  a 
gun."  uttered  Williams  with  a  dignity  of  a  country 
judge  when  the  Scotchman  was  about  to  produce  his 
last  shilling,  "take  some  fatherly  advice  from  the 
tongue  of  one  who  understands,  partake  not  here- 
after of  this  brain-requiring  occupation ;  betake  thy- 
self to  the  lofty  hills  of  Scotland  where  warble  the 
sweet  bird's  note  in  the  prickly  pine  and  with  rustic 
hands  till  thy  mother  earth  until  the  rocks  of  Scot- 
land be  ground  as  fine  as  ambrosia  which  pervades  the 
divine  ether.     In  other  words  lay  off." 

To  Williams  the  foregoing  speech  was  pregnant 
with  humor;  to  the  understanding  Englishman,  still 
hovering  on  his  cot  sucking  at  his  French  briar,  it 
was  tinged  with  sarcasm  which  was  indeed  typical ;  to 
the  Scotchman  it  must  have  seemed  all  to  well  said. 

If  it  were  possible  for  an  idea  to  pass  beneath  his 
unrelenting  lineaments,  the  Scotchman  would  certain- 
ly have  weighed  the  advice  with  care.  Providence  had 
either  denied  him  the  proper  talents  or  was  opposed 
to  gambling  as  a  means  of  feeding  hungry  "bairns." 

Obviously.  Williams'  joviality  and  originality  were 
imprevious  to  winter's  crudest  onslaught.  The  chill- 
ing winds  without  howled  over  both  British  and  Ger- 
man quarters.  The  same  gods  of  night  stalked  as 
when  the  Norsemen  playfully  dangled  Parisian  babies 
on  their  poniards.  But  Williams  was  an  inexperienced 
soldier.  He  had  not  undergone  the  gruel  of  facing 
bullets  and  breathing  poison  gasses  ;  he  was.  therefore, 
unmoved  by  foreboding  signs.  Moreover  it  was  his 
purpose  to  inspire  some  glee  in  the  disconsolate  Celt. 

This  Scotchman  looked  with  hope  on  his  last  shill- 
ing. The  last  went  the  way  of  the  first  into  Williams' 
possession ;  but  no  mortal  eye  could  discern  despair  in 
the  loser's  countenance.  Neither  did  his  face  beam 
with  radiance  born  of  success,  nor  was  it  mournful. 
It  was  impassive,  unrelenting.  How  Williams  ad- 
mired the  characteristic  stubbornness!  The  Scotch- 
man was  peculiar,  and  what  romantic  soul  does  not 
love  peculiarity  I 


"Shake,  Mack,  old  boy.  you're  a  perfect  wonder, 
I  like  your  kind.  May  we  meet  in  Heaven."  Wil- 
liams burst  forth,  his  voice  trembling  with  admira- 
tion and  emotion. 

The  Scotchman,  however,  was  not  by  nature  a  poet. 
Neither  was  he  imbecilic  to  the  point  of  speechlessness. 
His  words  were  like  his  shilling,  they  were  economized 
for  necessity.     They  were  for  his  hollow  "bairns". 

"Egad,  young  mon."  mumbled  the  Scotchman  when 
Williams  made  his  admiring  overture,  "you  wern't 
brought  up  aright." 

By  way  of  reforming  the  "young  mon",  whose 
respect  for  age  evidently  bordered  on  flippancy,  the 
husky  and  imperturbed  son  of  the  hills  smote  the 
youth's  ears.  Other  chastisement  proper  for  a  young 
reprobate  Avas  forthcoming  until  Williams'  morals, 
but  not  his  countenance  were  altered  for  the  better. 

Thus,  as  a  result  of  the  encounter,  Williams  was 
seemingly  as  stiff  as  the  frozen  ground  on  which  he 
lay.  Alas !  He  had  undergone  his  first  match  in  the 
"Scrap  Division".  Yet  he  had  no  feeling  of  ro- 
mance ;  probably  the  dank  atmosphere  suppressed  the 
bubbling  imagination.  Williams'  wit  had  gone  with 
his  breath,  a  fleeting  thing. 

He  who  smiles  last,  smiles  best,  but  not  a  line  of 
triumphant  mirth  crumpled  the  Scotchman's  stoic 
features.  He  proceeded  to  regain  by  stealth  his  shill- 
ings lost  by  luck.  It  would  be  easy  to  conjecture  the 
final  resting-place  of  the  shillings  had  not  the  English- 
man interceded,  for  the  Highlander  still  felt  for  the 
emptiness  of  his  "bairns". 

"Don't  mess  with  the  chap.  Mack.  The  money's  his 
so  long  as  he  won  it."  as  nonchalently  as  ever  the 
Englishman  spoke  and  continued  to  exhale  the  tobacco 
smoke. 

Now  Williams  ought  to  have  been  able  to  sympa- 
thize with  his  kilted  comrade,  whose  shillings  and 
fists  he  had  received.  He  had  experienced  his  first 
battle,  had  tasted  his  first  defeat.  The  gloom  still 
overspread  the  place.  The  candle  flickered  low.  cast 
gruesome  shadows  on  the  dugout  walls.  Williams  did 
not  see  the  romance  in  his  surroundings.  He  was  dis- 
appointed. He  had  miserably  failed  to  take  away  the 
Scotchman's  melancholy.  He  had  probably  learned 
something  of  human  nature,  but  he  had  failed  to 
make  a  friend  of  his  first  associate  in  the  "Scrap 
Division",  even  among  "Britishers  who  never  turn 
back".  His  first  encounter  had  brought  him  from  a 
hope  of  medal  and  honor  to  a  humble  position  on 
the  dugout  floor. 
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He  recalled  his  last  words,  words  of  contempt. 
before  he  left  his  "buddy"  in  Rotterdam,  "I'll  be 
adoing  things  while  you  live  like  a  ninny."  The  words 
resounded  in  his  swollen  ears,  "You  are  a  ninny. 
Clym.  What's  war  made  for  but  to  fight.' "  But 
Clym  had  stayed  out.  Williams  swelling  ears,  boxed 
like  a  two-year-old's,  were  a  bitter  irony  on  his  ex- 
pectations of  medals. 

"Damn  the  Scotchman,  and  I  said  I  liked  his  kind. 
Well,  he'll  see.  I  thought  I  would  make  another  Clym 
out  of  him.  They  both  have  got  about  the  same  sense, 
I  reckon;  but  Clym  was  fair.  The  Scotchman's 
rotten." 

'Indeed,  the  Scotchman  would  not  fit  in  Clym's 
place.  Because  of  its  peculiarity,  perhaps  the  place 
woidd  go  unfilled  until  the  end  of  time.  Ever  since 
intelligence  had  dawned  on  Williams,  he  had  been 
under  Clym's  tutelage.  In  the  orphan-home  the  tw7o 
had  fed  chickens  together.  Later  they  had  brought  in 
stove  wood.  As  years  advanced,  ami  aprons  were  sup- 
planted by  overalls,  they  had  plowed  side  by  side  on 
the  orphanage  farm.  The  only  difference  between 
them  was  that  Williams  brain  functioned  more  deli- 
cately than  Clym's  and  that  Clym's  animal  faculties 
were  better  developed  than  Williams'.  Because 
of  Clym's  intellectual  frailties,  Williams  had  com- 
pared him  to  the  Scotchman :  but  as  he  had  learned, 
the  two  were  different  in  another  respect.  It  seemed 
that  Williams  could  not  get  another  Clym,  at  least 
not  in  the  "Scrap  Division." 

The  candle  faded  out.  Lying  on  his  cot  in  the 
darkness,  Williams  wept  with  heart  full  of  disap- 
pointment and  vengeance — more  in  disappointment 
because  he  had  failed  to  make  a  friend  of  the  High- 
lander than  he  had  been  beaten.  He  thought  of  Clym, 
unambitious,  warm-hearted  Clym.  How  he  would  give 
all  the  Scotch  shilling  to  lay  his  head  on  Clym's  kind- 
ly bosom,  next  to  a  heart  that  had  never  turned  him 
away  save  once,  and  then  when  Clym's  imagination 
could  see  no  glory  in  facing  bullets.  Whether  more 
like  a  brother  or  a  mother  Clym  was,  Williams  knew 
not.  Clym  had  protected  him  from  the  ruffians  on  the 
play-grounds.  That  was  like  a  brother.  Clym  had 
called  his  efforts  at  drawing  beautiful.  That  was  like 
a  liar,  but  Clym  had  tucked  him  into  bed  when  No- 
vember winds  howled ;  and  that  was  no  less  than 
motherly  care. 

Thought  begets  action ;  therefore  Williams  rolled 
over  toward  the  Englishman  and  gave  him  such  an 
embrace  as  Clym  would  have  received. 


"Keep  quiet,  son.  and  go  to  sleep,"  the  Englishman 
admonished  rather  gruffly.  Startled  from  his  slumbers 
by  this  unwonted  sound,  Williams  attempted  to  keep 
quiel  :  but  his  heart  was  working  vengeance  for  the 
Scotchman  and  wishing  Clym  good  luck.  Williams 
had  broken  the  apron-strings,  those  which  had  bound 
him  to  Clym;  but  it  was  not  Williams'  fault.  The 
fates  and  "Phillip"  had  so  decreed.  What  was  to  be 
done.'  Thinking  was  Williams'  only  resource,  and 
what  thoughts  surged  through  his  mind  in  that  un- 
sympathetic environment,  with  the  wind  without  mak- 
ing all  sorts  of  horrid  sounds.  The  "cooties"  were 
afraid  and  sought  refuge  in  Williams'  blanket.  The 
rats  stole  stealthily  from  one  corner  to  another. 

Williams  had  nearly  filled  the  Englishman's  com- 
mand "to  go  to  sleep."  and  his  enmity  was  being 
assuaged  by  unconsciousness.  Suddenly,  amid  the 
howling  of  the  wind,  he  heard  a  man— -a  man  in  the 
dark — stumbling  at  the  foot  of  his  cot.  Williams 
uncollected  thoughts  rushed  through  his  brain.  Where 
was  he .'  In  the  orphan-home,  and  that  a  burgler .' 
He  bethought  himself;  it  was  a  German!  He  felt 
that  his  last  moments  were  approaching.  Even  the 
Scotchman's  unfairness  was  not  remembered.  Wil- 
liams was  too  terrified  to  utter  an  alarm.  He  lay 
in  silence,  wishing  that  he  were  safely  bunked  in  the 
port  of  Rotterdam.  The  man  struck  a  match.  No,  the 
man  was  not' a  German  but  a  Scotchman.  Painstak- 
ingly the  Highlander  retrieved  one  by  one  the  shil- 
lings that  were  in  Williams'  pockets. 

Now  in  full  possession  of  his  senses  Williams  was 
too  ashamed  to  speak.  His  ambitious  course  was  fall- 
ing lower.  No  glory  yet  had  been  his  share.  Here  he 
was  even  afraid  of  an  object  in  the  dark.  What  a 
childish  fear!  He  had  been  willing  to  lay  and  let 
the  unknown  man  cut  the  throats  of  all  his  comrades. 
Williams  had  not  tried  to  save  the  money  from  the 
Scotchman.  He  wanted  to  be  as  inconspicious  as 
possible.  He  had  not  the  nerve  to  look  any  man,  not 
even  the  simple  minded  Scotchman  in  the  face. 

The  first  midnight  since  Williams  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "Scrap  Division"  approached,  and  he  a 
comrade  of  "Britishers  who  never  turn  back."  He 
pondered  over  his  efforts  to  gain  the  Highlander's 
friendship,  over  the  Highlander's  theft,  and  over  his 
own  faint  heartedness.    Where  was  glory  or  renown? 

Williams  arose  from  his  cot,  the  rats  scattered.  He 
lit  a  candle.  Taking  a  picture  postcard  from  his 
pocket — it  bore  the  image  of  some  southern  girl — he 
looked  at  it  as  if  to  satisfy  a  void  in  his  heart.    Lulu 
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May,  the  picture  was.  Lulu  May,  his  girl  and  Clym's 
— Clym's  first,  but  Clym's  big  heart  had  shared  the 
girl  with  Williams. 

Williams  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  post  card  as 
follows:  My  dearest  Clym,  I'm  returning  our  sweet- 
heart \s  picture.  I  think  by  rights  the  whole  of  Lulu 
May  belongs  to  you.  I  know  you  love  her ;  so  do  I.  I 
am  sending  you  "Phillip".  Give  it  to  my  little 
brother,  so  it  can  stay  in  the  Williams  family.  I 
don't  think  Lulu  May  ought  to  be  divided  any  longer, 
being  as  we  are  getting  older,  you  know.  Lovingly. 
Cyrus. 

The  next  thing  that  Williams  knew,  the  red  Novem- 
ber sun  was  rising  over  Flanders'  fields.  The  windy 
night  had  dried  the  muddy  soil.  Williams'  spirits 
were  refreshed.  Williams  added  his  boyish  voice  to 
the  unmelodious  strains  that  rent  the  air.  The  Eng- 
lishman handed  out  the  mail,  and  Williams  got  a 
letter. 

The  contents  of  the  missive  were  as  follows :  It  has 
been  three  weeks  since  he  left  here.  Wonder  if  you 
got  in  the  army?  That  thick  headed  Clym  has  gone 
off.  He  got  lonesome  without  you.  I  didn't  tell  him 
where  you  were.  I  knew  you  did  not  want  to  be 
bothered  with  him;  besides  he  hasn't  got  sense  enough 
to  find  you.     Sincerely,  A  Mate. 

Clym  then  might  find  him  and  Williams  would  not 
need  the  Scotchman  to  take  his  place.     • 

Pate's  different  moods,  however,  and  weather  bring 
different  actions  as  well  as  different  thoughts  to  men. 
The  Germans  had  taken  advantage  of  the  desirable 
weather  to  straighten  their  lines.  A  detachment  of 
Prussians  was  seen  to  steal  over  the  ridge.  Real 
war  was  beginning  for  Williams ;  albeit,  the  lad  was 
nervous  from  a  restless  night. 

The  Germans  poured  across  the  field  but  the  British 
line  held.  Williams  stood  between  the  Englishman 
and  the  Scotchman,  faithfully  working  his  rifle.  How- 
ever since  the  purpose  of  the  Germans  was  to  straigh- 
ten their  lines,  and  since  thev  were  in  they  were  ac- 


customed to  getting  what  they  wanted,  the  British  had 
to  fall  back.  The  Englishman,  Mho  had  now  stopped 
smoking  his  pipe  was  wounded.  Williams  was  carry- 
ing him  on  his  back.  The  British  troops  had  nearly 
reached  better  defenses. 

Day  was  still  in  the  process  of  lifting  the  curtain  on 
the  desolate  field.  Williams  trudged  on  under  the 
heavy  body  of  the  Englishman. 

The  Germans  had  cut  them  off  from  the  trenches. 
They  were  in  "no  man's  land."  Suddenly  from  a 
clump  of  bushes  a  husky  man  in  Prussian  uniform 
sprang  upon  the  Scotchman.  The  Highlander  strug- 
gled valiantly.  Williams  was  beginning  to  admire 
him  again.  Perhaps  his  friendship  was  still  worth 
trying  for. 

Williams  raised  his  pistol.  Three  hours  before  he 
had  thought  of  vengeance.  Now  he  was  saving  a  com- 
rad's  life.  The  morning  sun  shone  in  the  Prussian's 
face.  It  was  the  simple,  homely  countenance  of  Clym. 
The  trigger  would  not  pull. 

Williams  was  in  a  dilemma.  His  body  shook  in  a 
very  unsoldierly  manner.  Should  he  fail  his  com- 
rade, to  live  a  traitor 's  life ;  or  shoidd  he  extinguish 
the  light  of  the  warmest  soul  he  had  ever  known? 

"Help  the  Scotchman,"  said  the  Englishman,  "or 
he  die." 

Williams  was  in  the  army  to  be  a  soldier.  How  un- 
chivalous  it  would  be  to  let  a  comrade  die  before 
his  eyes.  The  Scotchman  weakened  under  the  muscles 
of  Clym,  trained  by  a  life  on  the  orphanage  farm. 
The  next  instant  the  Scotchman  would  have  his  de- 
serts in  another  world. 

"Phillip"  flipped  in  the  air,  and,  when  "Phillip" 
should  give  forth  another  decree,  not  the  Scotchman, 
but  Clym  or  Williams  should  bid  farewell  to  this 
terrestial  sphere. 

But  who  knows  how  "Phillip"  fell.'  Like  all  the 
decisions  of  fate  it  is  not  meant  that  the  matter  be 
interpreted  by  men.  One  thing  is  sure.  Lulu  May 
was  no  longer  divided. 
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cRjding  to  the  Hounds 


R.  P.  Harriss 


ASTRIDE  three  mules,  plantation  bred  and  lean 
■*■*■  We  ride  it,  Tom  anil  Nigger  Joe  and  I, 
Through  pineland  depths  whose  thickets  slowly  wake 
When  dawn,  rose-tinted,  lights  the  eastern  sky. 


No  stocks  we  huntsmen  wear,  nor  scarlet  coats. 
Our  homespun  "pinks"  are  not  the  height  of  fashion. 
But,  ah!  our  hearts  are  blytln  and  wild  and  free. 
And  ho!  the  hunting  is  our  dearest  passion! 


Then  hie-over  bars  or  ditch, 

'We  give  our  mounts  their  heads, 
They're  keen  as  Irish  hunters 

Or  English  thoroughbreds; 
Ho!  Mirth  and  Glee  are  ivith  us 

And  laughter  loud  resounds. 
While  brake  and  forest  echo 

The  music  of  the  hounds. 


The  heavy  clew  hangs  gray,  the  meadow  grass 
Is  turning  brown  with  lusty  Autumn's  cold; 
The  black-gum  and  the  curley-maple  leaves 
Are  shot  with  purple  dyes,  and  red  with  gold; 


Brown  cockle-burs  cling  to  our  pounding  mules 
And  jesting  bushes  brush  our  clothes  awry, — 
But  what  care  we  for  damp  or  scratch  or  bruise. 
We  light-hearts — Tom  and  Nigger  Joe  and  I! 


Then  hie-over  fence  or  hedge-row, 

We  ride,  a  motley  rout: 
Three  hell-for-leather  huntsmen. 

The  chiming  pack  is  out! 
Diana  runs  beside  us, 

And  sprites  whose  nimble  bounds 
Tread  down  the  aisles  of  Beauty, 

The  paths  of  men  and  hounds! 


*Note:  This  poem  appears 
is  reprinted  here  through  the 
pany,    of    Lexington,    K>\,    and 


this  month's  issue  of  The  Ohase.  It 
Lirtesy  of  The  Chase  Publishing  Oom- 
3   Lexington   Bertdd. 
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'Book  Tage 


The  Plastic  Age.    By  Percy  Marks. 

The  Plastic  Age  is  probably  one  of  the  most  widely 
discussed  books  of  the  present  day,  and  is  one  of 
the  six  best-sellers  of  the  year.  Marks  deals  with 
the  life  in  an  American  college  in  a  frank  manner, 
taking  up  the  different  phases  of  a  boy's  life 
during  his  four  years  at  college.  There  is  no  side 
of  the  college  man's  life  which  is  omitted,  but,  on 
the  other  hand  both  the  hardships  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  college  life  is  gone  over  in  detail. 

To  the  older  reader,  or  to  any  reader  who  has  not 
been  through  the  experiences  set  forth  in  the  book, 
it  may  appear  that  the  writer  has  taken  up  phases  of 
college  life  drawn  more  or  less  from  his  own  imagina- 
tion with  absolutely  no  background  in  the  colleges  or 
universities  of  today ;  but  to  anyone  recently  connect- 
ed with  a  college  or  at  present  a  member  of  a  college 
community,  either  as  a  student  or  as  a  member  of  a 
faculty,  it  is  very  evident  that  any  of  these  phases 
may  be  experienced  in  any  college  or  university  to- 
day. Even  in  colleges  where  the  same  things  may  not 
be  seen  because  of  the  existing  conditions,  i.e.,  col- 
leges at  which  there  are  no  fraternity  houses,  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  can  readily  see  that  where 
these  things  do  exist  Marks'  recounting  of  events 
connected  with  them  are  decidedly  true  to  life  and 
that  similar  conditions  are  evident  in  their  own  col- 
leges. The  example  of  fraternity  houses  may  be  used 
to  illustrate  this  point.  There  are  few  colleges  in  this 
country  where  fraternities  do  not  exist.  In  the  col- 
leges where  fraternities  do  exist,  in  the  forms  of 
chapters  of  national  fraternities  or  merely  local  fra- 
ternities, and  where  there  are  no  chapter  houses;  the 
conditions  are  so  like  those  at  colleges  at  which  chap- 
ter houses  are  located  that  the  conditions  at  the  latter 
colleges  can  be  easily  imagined  by  members  of  the 
communities  at  the  former. 

The  principal  objection  which  has  been  raised  to 
the  Plastic  Age  is  that  it  exaggerates  the  prevailing 
conditions  at  the  colleges  of  the  country.  Many  claim 
that  the  colleges  are  not  as  corrupt  as  pictured  by 
Professor  Marks ;  and  that  if  such  immoral  conditions 
are  found  at  our  colleges,  the  college  student  receives 
more  harm  than  benefit  from  his  college  career.    This 


attitude  is  possibly  justifiable,  but  the  loop-hole  found 
in  it  is  that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  evils  of  the  college  counteracts  its  value 
to  the  youth  of  the  country  and,  consequently  to  the 
nation  itself.  It  is  highly  probable  that  one  having 
gone  through  a  college  of  the  present  generation  has 
been  helped  rather  than  injured  by  the  immoral 
conditions  evident  there.  The  college  of  today  gives 
one  the  advantage  of  seeing  conditions  as  they  exist 
in  the  world  into  which  the  student  must  plunge 
after  finishing  his  work  at  college,  thereby  fitting  him 
for  life  more  than  he  would  be  fitted  were  these  con- 
ditions erased  from  the  colleges. 

Marks  has  been  thoroughly  criticized  by  some  in 
picturing  the  petting  parties  in  evidence  at  the  dances 
at  the  college  he  writes  about  in  his  book  because  many 
claim  that  the  conditions  are  not  as  bad  as  he  paints 
them  in  this  respect  at  any  college  in  the  country. 
At  a  recent  census  taken  of  a  Junior  Prom  at  one 
of  the  leading  universities  of  the  South  it  was  shown 
that  these  conditions  were  every  bit  as  bad  as  Marks 
has  shown  them  to  be. 

Professor  Marks  undoubtedly  does  exaggerate  the 
immoral  conditions  of  college,  much  in  the  same  way 
that  a  politician  overdraws  the  corrupt  conditions  of 
a  rival  party.  When  one  is  himself  actually  ex- 
periencing the  bad  things  in  life  it  is  easy  for  him 
to  see  them  as  they  are,  but  when  he  undertakes  to 
show  these  things  to  people  who  have  not  themselves 
been  through  them  exaggeration  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  morals  of  George  Washington  were  proba- 
ble not  quite  as  good  as  we  picture  them,  but  in  order 
for  us  to  see  that  he  was  far  better  than  the  ordinary 
man,  morally  and  spiritually,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
picture  him  as  being  almost  perfect. 

The  Plastic  Age  is  the  first  book  of  nation-wide 
distribution  to  picture  the  conditions  as  they  actually 
exist  in  the  colleges  of  America.  The  book  is  interest- 
ing throughout  and  aside  from  reading  the  book  to 
learn  the  existing  conditions  of  the  colleges  of  this 
country  one  would  read  the  book  merely  because  of 
the  fact  that  Marks  sets  forth  the  career  of' an  average 
college  student  in  an  interesting  manner,  entirely 
devoid  of  uninteresting  description. 
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"Laugh  and  be  merry,  remember,  better  the  world  with  a  song. 

Better  the  world  with  a  blow  in  the  teeth  of  the  wrong; 
Laugh  for  the  time  is  brief,  a  thread  the  length  of  a  span; 

Laugh  and   be  proud  to   belong   to  the  old  proud  pageant  of 
man." 

— John  Masefieiji. 


"Blueyl  "Bluey!  Ugh! 

A  Comic  Tragedy  in  Two  Acts) 

CHARACTERS 

Grudge An  insipid  cake  eater 

Select A  non-fraternity  man.     Not  so  inclined 

Trita A  girl  wit  It  a  limited  vocabulary 

George A  fraternity  man 

ACT  I 

(In  front  of  Dope  Shop.  A  group  of  boys  and 
girls  are  talking  and  laughing.  Grudge  comes  out  of 
the  Dope  Shop  and  ivalks  towards  the  group.  He 
passes  severed  students,  who  give  a  typical  college 
greeting. ) 

1st.  Student — Hello ! 

2nd.  Student — Morning!  (Grudge  passes  on  with- 
out observing  them.  He  passes  near  the  group  of  boys 
and  girls.    He  seems  to  be  conscious  of  his  presence.) 

Trita — Isn't  he  cute? 

ACT  II 
(Same  place  as  first  act.    Same  group  of  boys  and 
girls  are  standing  hi  the  identical  place.    Select  jiasses 
leaning  on  George's  shoulder.     He  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing love.    Laugh  is  heard  off  stage.) 

The  Curtain  Falls. 

— R.  U.  E. 

' '  Yaller  gal,  Ise  gwine  ter  kiss  yo '  when  I  leabes. ' ' 
"Black  boy,  leabe  dis  house  at  onct. " 

— Texas  Ranger. 


"What  rhymes  with  moon?" 
"Cuspidor." 

— Bl^"k  and,  Blue  Jay. 


To. 


Try  HAT  is  your  life  to  you  wee  thing 
'  '         That  erawleth  forth  so  like  a  king, 
Wi'  care  nor  trouble  in  your  heart 
As  life's  rough  way  you  gaily  start. 

I  trow  you've  had  not  one  square  meal 
Sin'  weaned  from  mamys  breast.     I  feel 

A  mite  o'  pity  on  you  sprite 

That  erawleth  on  my  cover  white. 

What  is't  to  me  to  think  on  thee 
The  whilst  my  eyes  do  blink  to  see. 

So  peaceful  romping  on  my  sheet 
To  try  your  new  found  baby  feet. 

I  wonder  that  I  love  you  thing 
No  musics  in  your  breast  to  sing, 

No  charms  within  you  that  I  see, 
You're  but  a  bane  and  hurt  to  me. 

I 'el  like  to  see  you  live  and  grow, 

And  feel  your  pleasures  and  your  woe, 

Mayhap  a  sinner  you  would  be 
Mayhap  a  christian  hearted  flea. 

But  sad  it  is  my  little  friend 

Your  pleasant  company  must  end, 

I  love  you  much  on  yon'  white  sheet, 
But  ne'er  ivhile  on  my  rosy  meat. 


-C.  B. 


A  Matter  of  Loyalty 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  .spanked  the  child 
in  a  public  place?" 

"No.    He  spanked  him  in  the  usual  place,  but  right 
out  there  before  everybody. 

— Exchange. 
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There  was  a  young  maid  at  the  Inn 
Who  committed  a  terrible  sin 

When  I  asked  would  she  kiss 

She  said,  "I  don't  miss. 
And  when  do  you   wish   to  begin". 

Now,  this  same  little  girl  at  the  Inn 
Who  committed  this  heineous  sin 
I  have  found  for  a  fact 
Was  a  girl  from  the  shack 
And  a  veritible  vamper  of  men. 

But  alas  I  must  publish   my  woe 

For  half  I  have  said  is  not  so 

For  when  I  said  now. 

She  said  oh,  meow! 
I  kiss  only  men   that   I  know. 

I  registered  haughty  chagrin. 

You  hare  asked,  I  replied,  to  begin 

She  simply  said  "man, 

'Be  darned  if  you   can" 
And  so  we  have  come  to  the  end. 

There  was  a  young  lady  named  Min 
Who  cried,  "I've  been  kissed  agin," 

"Don't  yell  out  so  loud," 

Said  a  girl  in  the  crowd 
"The  rest  of  us  haven't  yet  been." 


Sure,  I'd  give  all  the  nympths  of  the  ocean 
Tho  with  fathomless  love  they  should  rise, 

All  for  one  look  of  love  and  devotion 
From  the  girl  with  the  porcelain  eyes. 


Lanier  Hall 

/~\  N  TRINITY  campus  near 

The  northern  wall 
There  is  a  dormitory  by  the 

Name  of  Lanier  hall  ; 
One  of  the  best  dormitories 

There  is  to  be  known, 
A  dormitory  in  which  a  horn 

Is  hardly  ever  blown. 

Lanier  hall  has  occupants — the 

Type  that  work 
Boys  who  study  lessons,  and 

Lessons  they  do  not  shirk; 
Boys  that  are  bright,  and  boys 

Are  kind — 
Boys  that  are  good  and  their 

Friendships  do  bind. 

Heres  to  the  boys  of  Lanier  hall — 
Heres  to  upperclassmen,  freshmen 

and  alt — 
Hoping  the  spring  term  will 

Be  even  greater  than  the  fall. 
Let  us  be  responsive  to  the  bell 

At  every  ring — 
Let  us  attend  to  every  duty 

With  a  whistle  and  a  sing. 

This  poem  was  handed  to  the  Editor  of  last  year's  Archive 
by  a  junior.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  serious  work  in  honor  of 
Lanier  Hall  and  of  the  occupants  thereof.  For  some  reason  the 
Editor  lacked  appreciation,  and  the  poem  did  not  appear.  The 
poem  has  not  been  analyzed  and  we  are  publishing  it  this  year 
with  the  recommendation  that.  Dr.  White's  class  in  English  19 
include  it  in  their  list  of  contemporary  poems. 


Roll  Your  Own 
From  a  Chinese  boy's  composition  on  America: 
"In  America  they  have  two  kinds  of  cow.     A  she 
cow,  and  a  he  cow.    She  cow  gives  milk.    He  cow  gives 
tobacco." 

— Selected. 


If  any  student  has  lost  a  fraternity  pin,  go  immedi- 
ately to  Helen  Hunt. 


Punishment 

"Waiter  take  this  egg  away!"  roared  an  elderly 
diner.     ' '  Take  it  away. ' ' 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  waiter  as  he  glanced  wistfully 
at  the  offending  article.  "And — and  what  shall  I  do 
with  it,  sir?" 

"Do  with  it?"  The  outraged  customer  rose  menac- 
ingly from  his  chair.  "Do  with  it?"  he  bellowed 
fiercely.    "Why,  wring  its  neck,  wring  its  neck." 

■ — Selected. 
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Ballade  of  A  Trite  Girl 


T7CSTAT 
J-^    When 


'C  STATIC  rapture  fills  my  hair  I 
on  her  painted  lips:  I  gaze. 


No  prudish  wrangle  trill  I  start. 

I  will  not  think  <i(  former  days, 

Nor  long  for  other  quiet  ways, 
Hut  may  souk  power  her  tongue  confute 

When  offering  a  word  of  praise 
She  sweetly  murmurs,  "That  is  cult." 

Her  bella-donna-eyed  dart 

Has  cut  mi/  hi  art   with  piercing  rags, 
I  fell  a  victim  to  her  art 

Befori    the  blooming  hob  hair  craze. 

And  all  the  charm  this  style  conveys; 
Hut  please  forgive  if  I  should  hoot 

When  like  the  half-wit  popinjays, 
She  sweetly  murmurs,  "That  is  cute." 

sin  mail  (lisping  on  i  very  mart 

A  mirror  of  the  finest  glaze. 
Ami  powder  up  with  subtle  art. 

Or  set  her  pallid  <-heeks  ablaze 

'Til!  not  a  secret  blush  betrays 
Beneath  the  crust.     With  pains  acute 

My  heart  will  beat  when  she  essags 
To  murmur  sweetly,  "That  is  cute." 

L'envoie 

Grant  this  request  and  I'll  depart. 
Grant  this  request  and  I'll  be  mute — 

Cram  in  her  mouth  a  hefty  tart 

When  e'er  she 'it  murmur,  "  That  is  cute." 


don't  you  gel  something  new  .'''  hut  you  arn't  cooled  a 
hit  for  you  heard  a  girl  say  that  last  night  and  you 
remember  the  results,  so  you  keeps  right  on,  by  and 
by  she  says,  "They  all  say  that,"  but  still  you  aren't 
damped,  for  that  still  sounds  familiar,  you  keeps 
right  on  till  she  says,  "And  you  expect  me  to  believe 
that,"  and  "That's  too  much  for  me,"  then  you  look 
out  into  the  eternal  blue  with  that  far-away-sick-cat 
expression  of  wounded  feelings  and  silence  is  carried 
on  for  the  space  of  about  three  minutes,  bimby  she 
says,  "Are  you  mad?"  and  you  maintains  silence  still 
looking  into  that  air  pocket  this  side  of  Mars  and  seem- 
ing more  hurt  than  ever,  again  she  says,  "Are  yon 
angry  ? ' '  and  you  says,  ' '  Haven 't  I  a  right  to  be  ? "  and 
she  gets  sorry  and  you  makes  up  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties  concerned,  and  you  thinks  to  yourself, 
"They  all  do  that,"  and  you  takes  your  hat  and  gets 
out  in  the  wide  open  spaces  and  thanks  God  for  the 
stars  and  the  beautiful  night,  and  wonder  how  in  the 
thunder  you  are  going  to  get  those  calcidus  problems 
for  tomorrow  morning's  eight-thirty. 


Ancestral 

T  SAT  me  down  lo  trace  my  pedigree 
-*      Through  ages  back  and  to — perhaps  a  king. 
My  great-grand-dad  teas  joking  Sam  Curlee 
And  so  I  thought  to  start  upon  that  wing. 

Now  that  gran-dad  hail  gran-dads  tbo — just  two, 
But  granma  had  enough  to  make  'em  four, 

And  gran-dad  and  granma,  you  see  tis  true. 
Had  grammas  who  just  evened  up  the  score. 


Shack  Etiquette 

You  go  to  the  shack  and  call  for  Miss  Blankety 
Blank,  and  you  wait  about  ten  minutes  in  the  hall, 
and  Miss  Baldwin  comes  along  and  asks  if  you  will 
please  go  in  the  parlor,  and  you  steps  in  the  door,  and 
you  see  a  couple  in  the  far  corner  wTho  don't  want  to 
he  disturbed,  and  you  chivilarically  steps  hack  into 
the  hall  behind  the  retreating  form  of  Miss  Baldwin, 
and  you  wait  about  ten  more  minutes  and  Blankety 
comes  down,  and  she  says,  "Did  I  keep  you  waiting?" 
and.  you  says.  "No,  I  just  got  here,"  and  you  asks  if 
she  wants  to  walk  and  she  asks  if  you  do,  and  you  says 
that  you  wants  to  do  as  she  wants  to  do,  and  you  de- 
cide, and  you  starts  on  your  line,  and  she  savs.  "  Whv 


And  so  with  eight  great  greats  I  start  my  count. 
But  none  of  them  were  worthy  of  Whose  Who, 

But  long  the  ladder  is   whose  rungs  we  mount. 
For  those  great-gnats  had  gran-grans   thirty-two. 

Willi  thirty-two  gran-grans  I  now  must  plug 
Whose  forebears  in  re  one  hundred  twenty-eight; 

Five  hundred  twelve  before  them  saw  tin    dug 
And  all  wen  crumpled  low  by  bitter  fate. 

Two  thousand  forty-eight  gran-grans  of  these 
Breathed  out  their  dags  with  simple  lives. 

Eight  thousand  plus  dismissed  their  worldly  cares, 
And  went  tiki  bees  unto  their  simple  hives. 
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The  thousands  then  began  to  mount  and  leap 
Until  the  score  was  far  beyond  my  ken. 

My  poor  gran-grans  for  whom  I  could  not  weep 
All  went  the  course  perscribed  by  fate  for  men. 

The  purple  star  of  fame  had  never  shone 
Upon  one  dad  of  joking  Sam  Curlee, 

And  I  had  fear  the  thing  would  ramble  on 
Unto  some  stuttering  laughing  chimpanzee. 


We  thank  our  stars  the  deed  is  to  the  light 
And  those  who  seek,  as  will,  for  pure  delight 

Through  kisses  off  thy  Venus  lips  to  sop 

Will  know  by  all  the  powers  of  truth  and  right 

You  ate  hot  dogs  before  that  weenie  shop. 


"Are    you    sure    there    are    no    heretics    in    your 
family,"  said  the  preacher  as  he  scratched  his  back. 


Essay  on  Pants 
Pants  are  made  for  men  and  not  for  women. 
Women  are  made  for  men  and  not  for  pants.  When 
a  man  pants  for  a  woman  and  a  woman  pants  for  a 
man,  that  makes  a  pair  of  pants.  Pants  are  like  mo- 
lasses ;  they  are  thinner  in  hot  weather  and  thicker  in 
cold  weather.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
whether  pants  is  singular  or  plural.  It  seems  to  us 
when  men  wear  pants  it  is  plural,  and  when  they  don't 
it  is  singular.    The  latest  thing  in  pants  is  women. 

— Exchange. 


Neither  Sambo  nor  Rastus  could  read  the  time  of 
day — or  anything  else — but  Sambo  had  a  nice  big 
Ingersoll  which  he  exhibited  with  a  great  air  of 
superiority. 

' '  What  time  am  it .  ? "  asked  Rastus. 

Sambo  hesitated  a  moment,  then  extended  the  time- 
piece, saying,  ' '  Dar  she  am. ' ' 

Rastus  studied  it  critically  for  awhile  and  said, 
''Durned  if  she  aint. " 

— The  Beacon  Light. 


To  Any  Girl  What'll  Eat  Weenies 

/JU ,  FORM  divine,  ah,  girl  without  compare 
-"  /  saw  thee  once  the  very  queen  of  grace — 
Fairer  than  all — ah,  twice  and  thrice  as  fair, 

Scented  like  musk  upon  some  ancient  lace. 

Why  must  I  now  disdain  to  see  thy  face 
And  highest  passions  suffer  such  a  drop, 

Ah,  heart,  stand  still  and  blood  refuse  to  race — 
I  saw  thee  pause  before  a  weenie  shop. 

Those  lips  I  once  had  guessed  had  never  known 

Aught  but  the  rarest  richest  crumbs 
I  saw  close  doivn  upon  a  dripping  pone 

Of  bread  enclosing  what  was  like  two  thumbs. 

I  would  have  crowned  thee  queen  of  a'l  the  slums 
As  there  you  ate  and  sipped  a  glass  of  pop: 

Far  from  the  shack  out  there  among  the  bums 
A  hot  dog  fiend  before  the  weenie  shop. 

That  pearly  gate  through  which  sweet  words  should 
flow 
lias  been  profaned  by  a  loathsome  bite. 
We  like  it  not,  but  since  'tis  so  'tis  so 


CeMack's  Crazy  Verse 

TpAR  DOWN  the  road  to  yesterday 
■*■       I  slowly  swam  along, 
And  where  my  skates  cut  through  the  ice 
Were  tiny  bits  of  song. 

The  alligators  in  the  trees. 

Upon  their  lyres  of  bone 
Sang  such  delightful  melodies 

I  fared  me  forth  to  roam. 

The  birds  upon  the  rippling  street 

Began  their  croaking  noise. 
And  tiny  rocklets  by  the  pool 

Threw  at  them  piles  of  boys. 

Now  when  you  read  these  crazy  bits. 

Blame  everything  but  me; 
My  feet  are  so  contrary  like 

My  ears  can  scarcely  see. 


[38] 
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A  Woman  Ain't  What  She  'Peers 
Ter  Bee 

Caraektors : 

Heeroe:    Mister  (.'aint-Git-By-Wid-Bull. 
Sheeroe :   Miseres  Caint-Git-By-Wid-Bull  Nee  Miss 
Two-Time-Mama-Fails-Ter-Spoof. 
The  Sheek :  Cawt-Wid-De-Guds. 

Sinopsiss  Of  Dis  Heer  Taile. 

Mr.  Caint-Git-By-Wid-Bull  had  bin  awae  frum 
home — awae  frum  his  dere  b 'loved  mait  whuurn  Fait 
ha  pushed  close  ter  him.  He  sed  as  how  he  had  ben  in 
de  war.  As  suune  as  he  had  terned  oncle  Sam  loose. 
He  had  terned  his  foots  tord  home  wid  de  hope  of 
findin'  his  wife  wateing  fer  him  wid  a  s-mile-.  Two- 
Time-Mama-Fails-Ter-Spoof.  has  herd  dat  her  man 
had  ben  sassed  or  gassed  so  as  how  he  could  not  see 
cleerly.  She  is  a  flappor  of  de  old  kynd.  Caint-Git- 
By-Wid-Bull  eums  up  de  path  and  serprises  The 
Sheek  who  is  visitin,  uf  corse. 

Dis  heer  is  de  words  what  passed. 

He  :  Dair  Stands  a  mans  horse  whair  my  "horse  awt 
ter  bee ! 

She :  Yer  blind  f oole,  yer  silly  f oole,  yer  foole,  yer 
cannot  see.  Taint  nuthin'  but  a  milk  cow,  my 
grandma  gin  her  ter  me !  And  my  grandma  gin  her 
ter  me ! 

lie:  I'se  ben  trabellin'  forty  yeers  or  more,  and 
I  'se  neber  seen  a  milk  cow  wid  a  sadde  on  before ! 

Seen  2. 

(He  inters  de  dore,  and  stops! 

He :  Dair  hangs  a  man 't  hat,  where  my  hat  awt  ter 
be! 

She :  Yer  blind  foole,  yer  silly  foole,  .yer  foole  yer 
cannot  see!  Taint  nuthin'  but  a  wash-bowl,  and  my 
grandma  gin  hit  ter  me !  And  My  grandma  gin  hit 
ter  me! 

lie:  I'se  been  livin'  forty  yeers  or  more,  and  I'se 
neber  seen  a  wash-bowl  wid  a  silk  linin'  in  hit  before! 

Seen  Thre. 

His  eyes  muve  around  de  room  and  light  on  the  bed ! 

He  :  Dair  lies  a  man  whair  I  awt  ter  be ! 

She :  Yer  blind  foole,  yer  silly  foole,  yer  foole  yer 
cannot  see!  Taint  nuthin'  but  a  baby,  and  my 
grandma  gin  hit  ter  me!  And  my  grandma  gin  hit 
ter  me ! 


Y                            1 

DRESS  WELL   AND  SUCCEED 

Campus  Cut 
2  Pants  Suit 


The  best  value  in  swagger 
style,  fine  finished  fabrics 
and  large  selection  of  new 
Winter  patterns  to  select 
from  at 


$25 


^n-r.  Pre  s,  &    Mc 


Greensboro's  Busy  Corner 
Jefferson  Standard  Building 
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J\(ozv! 


A  Great  Advancement  in  Radio 

The 

^Brunswick  cR^adiola 


Combining  the  world-famous  Brunswick 
Phonograph  with  the  superlative  achieve- 
ments in  Radio,  the  Radiola  Super-Hete- 
rodyne and  Regenoflex — an  entirely  new 
conception  of  musical  possibilities  of 
radio. 

There  will  be  on  exhibition  at  our  store 
within  the  next  few  days.  Do  not  buy  a 
radio  until  you  have  seen  and  heard  the 
Brunswick  Radiola. 


Christian    &    Harward 

106  West  Main  Street 
Phone  679 


V\  TE  INVITE  Trinity  Students  to 

*^    make  our  store   headquarters 

while  down  town. 

Durham 
Boo\  and  Stationery  Company 

! 

He:    Ise  ben  existing  forty  yeers  or  more.     I'se 
neber  seen  a  baby  have  a  mustash  on  before ! 

The  end. 
The  Sheek  makes  a  quick  git-a-way !    The  wyfe  has 
lost  her  charm  for  her  man :    The  man  has  found  out 
his  wyfe ! 

The  moral  lesson : 

Men !   Learn   the   women !   Men !    Pick    and   ehuse ! 
Men!  Remember  dat  all  dat  bubbles  ain't  soap! 


A  Translation 
TJ/HEN  CLEOPATRIA  sailed  her  baryi 
''        Along  the  Rubicon 
Mark  Anthony  was  then  at  large, 
And  everything  bon-ton. 

Since  then  old  Cleo'  popped  the  whip 

And  Mark  has  done  the  same 
And  I  have  writ  this  manuscript 

In  honor  of  their  name. 

— Ulius  CCZar. 

Translated  backwards  and  forwards  by  Old  Ironsides  for  the 
amusement   of  his   children. 


'Princely  Tailors 

Exc 

lusive  Clothes  for  Distinct- 

ive  Dressers 

$ 

29. 

50  and  $34.50 

-Made  to  '■Measure 
Guaranteed  Fit 

Our  Next  Display  at  Trinity 

Nov.  3rd.  &  4th. 

101  jarvis 
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Where,  Oh  Where! 

She  was  one  of  these  modern  young  women  who 
thought  it  very  stylish  to  be  interested  in  home  indus- 
tries. She  was  being  shown  over  a  garter  factory  by 
the  young  foreman.    Embarassed  by  silence  he  said : 

"There  are  sixty  thousand  pairs  made  here  every 
week. ' ' 

"Oh,  I  don't  see  where  they  all  go,"  she  replied. 
The    young    man    blushed    slightly    and    replied, 
"Neither  do  I." 

— Atlantic  Coast  Merchant. 


I.  Qaspari 


(The  Upholsterers) 

A  DRAMA  IN  THREE  ACTS 

Adapted  from  the  Bukovinan  of  Casper  Redmonda. 


CHARACTERS 
Ian  Obri — A  Blotter  Salesman. 
Johan  Wasper — His  wife. 
Greta — Their  daughter. 
Herbert  Swope. 

Ffena — Their  daughter,  later  their  wife. 
Egso — A  Pencil  Ouster. 
Tono — A  Typical  Wastebasket. 

ACT  I 

A  public  street  in  a  bathroom.  A  man  named 
Tupper  has  evidently  just  taken  a  bath.  A  man 
named  Brindle  is  now  taking  a  bath.  A  man  named 
Newburn  comes  out  of  the  faucet  which  has  been  left 
running.  He  exits  through  the  exhaust.  Two  strang- 
ers to  each  other  meet  on  the  bath  mat. 

First  Stranger. 
Where  were  you  born? 

[Second  Stranger.] 
Out  of  wedlock. 

First  Stranger. 
That's  a  mighty  pretty  country  around  there. 


^e  SEEM AN 
PKINTE  RY 
INCORPORATED 

"Established  1885 
DURHAM 


Printing 


Blan\  Boo\s 


Printers  of  Publications 


The 


Kronheimer 
Company 

Durham,  N.  C. 


We  do  good  work 

for  the 

Faculty  and  Students 
Trinity  College 

of 

1 

N.  C.  Barber  Shop 
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Southern  Fire 
Insurance  Company 


Durham,  ~h{.  C. 


I 


Cash  Capital  Paid  In 
Cash  Surplus  Paid  In 


$100,000.00 
100,000.00 


Lindsey  Faucett  &  Sons 

"Baggage  Transfer 

..<>,©.<>.. 

Freight  Hauling  and  Moving 

of  All  Kinds 

..«>,©,<>•■ 

Phones:  Baggage  Room  382,  Residence  741 

Durham,  N.  C. 


McDonald's  Drug  Store 

'Prescription  Druggist 

We  Appreciate  Your  Business 

•♦«©■><>•■ 

Telephone  1083 

West  Durham,  N.  C. 


[Second  Stranger.] 
Are  you  married? 

First  Stranger. 

I  don 't  know.  There 's  a  woman  living  with  me,  but 
I  can't  place  her. 

(Three  outsiders  named  Klein  go  across  the  stage 
three  times.  They  think  they  are  in  a  pubHc  library. 
A  woman's  cough  is  heard  off-stage  left.) 

A  New  Character. 
Who  is  that  cough? 

[Two  Moors.] 

That  is  my  mother.  She  died  a  little  while  ago  in  a 
haphazard  way. 

[A  Greek.] 

And  what  a  woman  she  was ! 

(The  curtain  is  lowered  for  seven  days  to  denote  the 
lapse  of  a  week.) 

ACT  III 

The  Lincoln  Highway.  Two  bearded  glue  lifters 
are  seated  at  one  side  of  the  road. 

(TRANSLATOR'S  NOTE.— The  principal  indus- 
try in  Phlace  is  hoarding  hay.  Peasants  sit  alongside 
of  a  road  on  which  hay  wagons  are  likely  to  pass. 
When  a  hay  wagon  does  pass,  the  hay  hoarders  leap 
from  their  points  of  vintage  and  help  themselves  to  a 
wisp  of  hay.  On  an  average  a  hay  hoarder  accumu- 
lates a  ton  of  hay  every  four  years.  This  is  called 
Mali  Jong.) 

First  Glue  Lifter. 
Well,  my  man,  how  goes  it  ? 

[Second  Glue  Lifter,] 
(Sings  "My  Man,"  to  show  how  it  goes.) 

(Eight  realtors  cross  the  stage  in  a  friendly  way. 
They  are  out  of  place.) 


CURTAIN. 

— Chicago  Literary  Times. 
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Theodosia  'Burr — <iA  jTet 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

As  a  young  woman,  the  splendor  of  her  surround- 
ings increased.  She  often  entertained  the  many  dis- 
tinguished friends  of  her  father  in  their  splendid 
estate  at  Richmond  Hill.  .She  was  the  idol  of  society 
the  country  over. 

Following  her  marriage  to  Joseph  Alston  of  South 
Carolina,  she  .spent  as  happy  a  three  years  as  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a  .young  wife.  With  the  birth  of 
her  son,  Aaron  Burr  Alston,  her  cup  of  happiness  was 
filled  to  overflowing.  It  seemed  that  she  was  destined 
to  remain  Fortune's  favorite  child  until  the  last. 

Then  came  her  father's  disgrace  and  banishment. 
This  blow  seemed  to  bring  out  the  most  noble  side  of 
her  character.  Her  unfaltering  devotion  to  her  father 
in  the  time  of  his  disgrace  aroused  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  country.  Her  education,  her  beauty  and 
social  position  had  already  endeared  her  to  the  nation. 
She  writes  her  father,  "If  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  I  will  leave  everything  and  suffer  ivith  you." 
The  Italics  are  in  the  original. 

The  final  blow  to  her  health  came  with  the  loss  of 
her  son  who  was  at  that  time  eleven  years  old.  It  was 
then  that,  upon  the  request  of  her  father,  she  began 
the  ill-fated  voyage  that  proved  so  disastrous. 

This  ends  the  true  story  of  one  of  the  most  noble 
and  pathetic  characters  in  American  history. 


In  The  cReticent  Unakas 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 

Deliberately  John  picked  up  his  trusty  old  rifle  and 
placed  himself  in  the  dense  evergreen  thicket,  and 
deliberately  he  waited. 

Two  alternatives  were  open  to  him:  he  could  sur- 
render to  the  revenue  officers,  or  *  *  *.  If  he 
surrendered,  he  knew  what  that  would  mean  to  his 
family  as  well  as  himself.  He  knew  furthermore,  the 
judge  who  would  hold  the  next  session  of  court.  In 
fact,  he  knew  the  judge  from  personal  experiences, 
and  he  knew  that  the  judge  would  not  understand — 
really,  did  any  of  those  "damned  furriners"  under- 
stand, or  even  care  to  understand? 


Our  Customers 


Seem  Pleased  with  their  Relations 


with  the 


'Durham  J^oan  <£^ 
Trust  Qompany 

One  of  Durham's  strong 
growing  banks 


Opening  new  accounts. 
We  want  your  business. 


Thomas  Drug  Store 


To  Trinity  Students : 

Your  checks  will  gladly  be  cashed,  pro- 
vided the  Trinity  College  endorsement 
is  on  them. 


106  East  Main  Street 


H.A.GASKINS 

Victrolas 
Victor  Records 

117  EAST  MAIN  STREET 
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OUR  THANKSGIVING  OFFER 


MAKER -TO -WEARER 


Qlothes 

TO  ORDER  $23.50 


Will  Show  Here  November  3rd,  4th,  5th 


Represented  by 
MAURICE   LEION 


At  Jarvis  102 


Trinity 


U.  S.  Woolen  Mills  Company 


(SJClTteU  S  Philadelphia 

Tailors 

To  the  College  Man 

WILL  SHOW  OCTOBER  28th 
At  102  Jarvis  Hall 

,  Mackenzie  Cashmeres   .   .   ?35.00 
Finest  Worsted  Suitings    .   $45.00 

Jack  Cunningham 
Representative 

Fit  and  Proper  Cut  Guaranteed 


John  probably  thought  over  these  things  as  he 
with  a  careless  yet  somewhat  deliberate  motion  swunj 
his  rifle  to  his  shoulder.  Just  at  that  moment,  as  il 
Providence  were  aiding  him,  a  rift  appeared  in  th< 
dark  aud  impending  clouds  and  a  fleeting  moonbean 
danced  spasmodically  on  the  barrels  of  three  rifle: 
thirty  feet  below  the  cave.  The  moonbeam  enablec 
John  to  draw  a  good  bead. 

When  he  finally  returned  home,  he,  somewhat  < 
proud  but  despised  skunk  returning  to  its  lair  aftei 
conquering  in  a  ferocious  battle  with  a  pack  of  half 
starved  timber  wolves,  slipped  quietly  into  his  littli 
cabin.  While  he  sat  before  the  dying  embers  of  thi 
wood  fire,  he  was  reticent  as  usual.  Not  a  word  die 
he  speak;  not  a  question  did  his  wife  ask.  How  sh 
found  out  that  the  revenue  officers  were  on  his  trail 
he  did  not  ask.  Neither  did  she  venture  to  inquin 
about  the  proceedings  of  the  night  at  the  cave. 

Again  Mrs.  Bess  stood  and  peered  through  th 
single  sash  window,  but  this  time  she  could  not  havi 
been  looking  at  the  snow — for  the  moon  had  hiddei 
himself  behind  the  clouds  again.  Perhaps  she  wa 
thinking  of  the  trip  she  would  make  to  the  cross 
roads  store — and  she  would  pay  cash,  too. 


Budd-Piper  Roofing 
Company 

Durham,  North  Carolina 

Contractors  for  All  the 
Better  Kinds  of 

ROOFING 

und 

SHEET  METAL 

WORK 


Contracts  Solicited  Anywhere  in 
North  Carolina 
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There's  double 
strength,  double 
elasticity  in  the 
Hants  webbing  belt. 
It's  2-thread  instead 
of  single.  Sewed 
especially  to  prevent 
rips  and  tears. 


A  wide,  full-length  knee 
that  won't  creep  up 
your  leg— won't   bind! 


V>£  Here's  an, 

VfefcS«*    hole  that  i 
)^J  curl 


Talk  about  com- 
j£©)  fort  I  TheHanes 
'     ->    closed  crotch 

stays  closed.  It's 
cut  and  stitched  in  a 
special  way  to  insure 
comfort. 


Four  thicknesses 
of  material  instead  of  the 
usual  two!    No  patch  I 


Ton  cant  beat  Hanes  Athletics  Value 


JUST  BEAD  the  five  famous  points  sur- 
rounding the  illustration  above.  They 
tell  the  story  of  how  much  comfort  is 
built  in  Hanes  Athletics.  Then  read  the 
Hanes  Guarantee.  It  tells  how  much  wear 
is  built  in  Hanes.  Hanes  has  everything — 
that 's  all  there  is  to  it  ! 

The  price?  A  dollar.  How  we  can  make 
such  underwear  at  such  a  price  is  the  won- 
der of  comfortable  men  everywhere.  Hanes 
will  pay  you  bigger  returns  in  comfort  and 
wear  than  any  underwear  investment  you 
ever  made.     It's  unbeatable  value! 

Go  in  to  your  regular  dealer's  today  and 
say  "Hanes  Athletics."  If  he  can't  sup- 
ply you  at  once,  let  us  know. 


Full  Cut 

Athletic  Union  Suit9 


This  is  the  Hanes  Guarantee.  We 
guarantee  Hanes  Underwear  absolutely — 
every  thread,  stitch  and  button.  We 
guarantee  to  return  your  money  or  give 
you   a   new  garment   if   any  seam  breaks. 


P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 


I  45 
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GILMERS 

^=  INCORPORATED  = 

From  Mills  Direct  to  You 

Mens  "Marx  'Made  Million" 
Suits  for  Fall  and  Winter 


THEY  look  like  a  million  dollars — in  our 
window,  in  our  store,  at  your  home,  in 
your  business  and  on  you. 

And  best  of  all  the  "Marx -Made"  Million 
Suit  is  as  good  as  it  looks.  It's  absolutely  guar- 
anteed to  give  satisfactory  wear. 

We  are  now  showing  a  great  variety  of  these 
popular  suits  in  leading  Winter  styles — fine 
tailoring  and  fine  fabrics — at  the  unusual  low 
price  of 


*25  $27-50 


(30 


Eat  the 

Cafeteria  Way 

ftftftftftftftftftftftftftft 

We  Specialize  in 

FRATERNITY  FEEDS 

and  BANQUETS 

ft 

The 

Trinity  Cafeteria 

Roy  all  & 


^Borden 


Durham,  N.  C. 


Furniture 


for  the  Home,  Schools  and 
Fraternities 


WE  HAVE  furnished  thed  ormitories, 
many  fraternity  and  faculty  homes 
at  Trinity,  because  we  offered  them  Good 
Service  and  Good  Furniture  a  ta  reasonable 
price. 


GIFTS  THAT  LAST 


Every  Student 
Should  Be  Punctual ! 


GRUEN 
WATCHES 


Are  Accurate 

and  Aid  Punctuality 


WE^INVITE  YOUR 
INSPECTION 


Jones  6?  Frasier  Company 

Jewelers 
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Welcome  1 


to  Trinity 

Faculty  and  Students 


OlTsJRT  the  season  right  by  buying  your 
"-J  Clothing,  Hats  and  Furnishings  from  us. 
We  are  always  glad  to  serve  you. 


T)urham  tJXCeri s  Snop,  Inc. 

J.  1V0N  BECK,  Manager 

111  West  Main  Street 
Durham,  N.  C. 


The 

"Bo-Peep  Shop 


Five  Points 


We  get 

"PELLEMEAD  SWEETS"  CANDY 

Fresh  Every  Week 

A  full  line  of  Spalding  Sporting  Goods 

Cigars,  Candies  and  the  best  in 
Soda  Fountain  Service 


THE  DOWN  TOWN  HOME  OF  THE 
TRINITY  BOYS 
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ARCHIVE 


Price  25  Cents 


November  Number  Vol.  XXXVII.    No.  2 


PUNCH 


SHERBET 


Durham's 

"Blue  Ribbon  Brand" 

ICE   CREAM 


mm 


DURHAM  ICE  CREAM  COA  i 

MAIN  AT  DUKE  STREET 
r>  - 

"Ice  Cream  Specialists" 

■ 

Phones  «:S  and  ;g   ■  (|     ' 


FANCY  ICES 


j& — =g^^gg 


BLOCKS 
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The  T>ope  Shop 

Same  Place      Better  Service 
Under  New  Management 

Soda   Fountain  Service               *           See  Us  After  Each  Class 

Ladies'  and  Men  s  Belts,  College  Jewelry ,  Athletic  Supplies,  Trinity  Fraternity 

and  Sorority  Stationery,    Toilet  Artiles,  Magazines, 

Sweaters  and  Parker  Fountain  Pens 
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Carolina  Power 

and 

Light  Co. 


Durham,  N.  C. 


Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

GAS 

And  Distributors  of  Gas  Appliances 


"If  it  is  heat  you  require,  you 
can  do  it  better  with  GAS" 


The  Fidelity 
"Bank 

Durham  and  West  Durham,  N.  C. 


Trinity  Students  and  Co-Eds 

always  welcome  at 

this  Bank 


Open  an  account  with  us 
today 

Resources  over  $7,000,000.00 


GOOD   EATS 


One  of  the  most  seviceable 

and    modern    Cafes    in 

Durham. 

The  home  of  good  food  for 

Trinity  College  students. 


The  V\(ew  Qoody  Shop 


U.  T.  POLLARD 


A.  J.    POLLARD 


Vollard  'Bros. 


i 


Hardware,  Cutlery 
and  Sporting  Goods 


120  West  Main  Street 

209-211  West  Parrish  Street 

Durham,  N.  C. 


TELEPHONE  132 
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Situated  in  the  Center  of  the 
"Great  White  Way" 


The 

'Phoenix  Qafe 

Everything  Strictly  First-class 
Prompt  and  Polite  Attention 


205  East  Main  Street 
Durham,  N.  C. 


V\  TE  INVITE  Trinity  Students  to 
make  our  store  headquarters 
while  down  town. 

1 

Durham 
Boo\  and  Stationery  Company 
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R.  Blacknall 

&  Son 

DRUGGISTS 

Geer  Building,  opposite  Postoffice 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Budd-Piper  Roofing 
Company 

Durham,  North  Carolina 


Contractors  for  All  the 
Better  Kinds  of 

ROOFING 

und 

SHEET  METAL 

WORK 


Qontracts  Solicited  Anywhere  in 
North  Carolina 
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West  'Durham  Drug  Qo. 


A  CLEAN    DRL'G  STORK 


IN  BUSINESS  FOR  YOUR  HEALTH  and  PLEASURE 

Whitman  s  Candies,  Eastman  Kodaks 
Waterman  Fountain  Pens 
Stationery  and  Magazines 

Visit  our  Soda  Fountain  where  the  Best  is  Served. 
Fresh  Sandwiches  Daily 


qlland  Brothers 

Fu  R  N  ITU  R  E 


MANTELS 
TILE  AND 
GRATES 

DUQHAM.     H.C. 


Rawls'Knight 
Company 


Dry  Goods 
Ready 'to 'Wear 
Millinery 


DEPENDABLE  MERCHANDISE  AT 
THE  RIGHT  PRICE 


*T  SCHLOSS  " 


ILORING  CO 
DISPLAY 


EVERY  MONTH 


Ask  "LAGERSTEDT,"  Rep. 


Perry- Horton  Qo. 


SHOES 

and 

HOSIERY 


W.  C.  LYON  COMPANY 

Hardware  and 
Auto  Supplies 

PAINTS  AND  OILS 

Phones  160-161  DURHAM,  N.  C. 

"  Everything  for  the  House  " 


Funeral 
Designs 


'Doy/e 


Cut 
Flowers 


Florists 

Decorations  of  All  Kinds 

I 

"Flowers    According  to   Doyle" 
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Sutton  s 
<^h(ain  Street  Pharmacy 


THE  REXALL  STORE 


Headquarters  for 

Fine  Toilet  Articles 
Whitman  s  Candies 
Eastman  Kodaks 


Motor  Delivery       Let  us  serve  you 


Hotel 
Jxialbourne 

CAFETERIA 

a  la  carte 

DINING  ROOM 


Sorority,  Fraternity  and  Class  Banquets  a 

Specialty. 

Trinity  Students  are  always  welcome. 


Private  Dining  Rooms 


^hCillinery  of 
Qood  Taste 


Style  isn't  everything  in 
Millinery 


BXE  must  not  overlook  good  taste,  and 
the  model  that  looks  facinating  with 
1  one  set  of  features  is  unbecoming  to 

another.  Our  comprehensive  showing  in- 
cludes at  least  one  model  that  is  Right  for 
you  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  will 
give  us  pleasure  in  helping  you  select  it. 


MRS.  E.  C.  PIPER 

Durham,  N.  C.  312  W.  Main  St. 


" Durham's  Best  Sto?'e" 

Headquarters  for 
Ladies  and  Misses  Stylish  Apparel 

COATS       SUITS       DRESSES 

The  Latest  Nevi  Models  J  or 
Fall  and  Winter 


Finest  Silk  Hosiery 

Best  Makes  Fabric  or  Kid  Gloves 

Neckwear,  Bags,  Purses 

Gossard  Corsets 


Trinity  Students  are  cordially  invited 
to  shop  here 
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Editorial 


The  College  Man  of  Letters 

UPTON  Sinclair's  "The  Goosestep,"  although 
severely  eriticisised  far  and  wide,  is  singularly 
hggestive  of  the  great  majority  of  college  students 
who  pretend  to  write  or  who  really  do  write.  It  has 
been  said  that  in  order  to  write  creatively  one  must 
be  born  with  the  gift.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  premise 
that  in  order  to  write  creatively  one  must  be  stimu- 
lated and  encouraged.  Unfortunately  there  are  few- 
college  students  who  see  the  gleam,  much  less  follow 
it.  "Whose  fault  is  it?  Are  the  great  majority  of 
college  students  composed  of  "those  who  cannot,"  as 
Bernard  Shaw  puts  it?  According  to  the  law  of  aver- 
ages they  should  not  be.  So  why  is  it  then  that  the 
college  student,  surrounded  by  a  relatively  erudite 
atmosphere,  produces  so  little  of  real  literary  value  ? 

In  order  to  establish  some  workable  hypothesis,  it 
is  always  best  to  start  at  home  when  looking  for  ex- 
amples. Here  at  Trinity  there  are  only  two  courses 
in  creative  writing  given,  and  the  small  enrollment  in 
these  classes  shows  conclusively  the  lack  of  interest. 
But  even  in  this  small  enrollment  how  many  are  really 
trying  to  do  something?  The  editor  of  the  Archive 
in  his  wide  ruminations  for  material  probably  comes 
into  the  closest  contact  with  Trinity's  men  of  letters: 
and  this  is  not  sarcastic,  for  there  are  some  in  our 
midst  who  have  already  shown  promise  of  having 
ability,  and  above  all  the  willingness  to  try.  But  the 
point  is  this :  who  stirred  up  this  desire  to  write 
creatively? 

For  the  most  part  each  student  has  come  to  write 
through  his  own  free  will,  and  whatever  he  has  turned 
out  has  been  virtually  independent  of  any  outside  in- 
fluence. How  much  better  it  would  be  if  there  was 
some  way  to  guide  the  work  of  these  embryo  authors, 
some  method  by  which  any  student  who  showed  any 
ability  could  receive  special  training  by  those  in  the 
faculty  who  are  capable  of  judging.  In  other  words 
such  courses  as  English  14.  18,  and  19  should  be 
doubled  or  tripled  in  size  and  scope,  and  in  arranging 
courses  students  should  be  encouraged  to  try  their 
hand  at  writing.  As  things  now  stand  the  sophomore 
short  story  contest  is  the  only  means  of  testing  the 


ability  of  every  student.  There  should  be  other  ways. 
One  year  of  training,  or  even  two  years,  will  not  show 
any  difference.  But  it  is  conceivable  that  over  a  span 
of  years  certain  stimulus  can  be  given  to  each  gener- 
ation of  students  so  that  some  time  Trinity  College 
will  rank  among  the  best  in  creative  writing.  Maybe 
a  general  prize  for  the  best  fiction  would  start  the 
ball  rolling. 

The  South  has  realized  that  the  opprobium  so  un- 
ceremoniously  hurled  at  her  by  H.  L.  Mencken  some 
years  ago  was  not  such  a  misnomer  after  all.  Thus 
all  of  the  colleges  and  universities  are  endeavoring  to 
stir  up  a  keener  literary  appreciation  among  their 
students.  Trinity  should  not  lag  behind.  Along  with 
its  proposed  material  advance  there  should  come  natu- 
rally a  more  widespread  encouragement  of  writing. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  already  blazed 
the  trail  by  establishing  a  department  of  journalism. 
But  we  should  do  even  better  and  establish  a  depart- 
ment of  creative  writing.  At  any  rate  it  is  never  too 
late  to  take  a  progressive  step. 

nan 

Another  Suggestion 

ALONG  with  the  rise  of  Trinity  College  as  one  of 
the  foremost  institutions  of  the  South,  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  lack  of  entertainment  for  the 
students  here.  The  average  student  learns  very  lit- 
tle from  his  classes,  except  to  think ;  and  the  majority 
of  professors  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  they  had 
taught  their  classes  to  think.  In  fact,  there  is  some 
doubt  that  the  student  is  really  stimulated  by  his  con- 
tact with  the  class  room.  Moreover,  to  stimulate  a 
college  man  to  think  and  to  form  new  ideas,  a  certain 
amount  of  wholesome  diversion  must  be  interspersed 
with  the  more  drudging  tasks.  In  the  past  few  years 
there  have  been  few  entertainments  to  challenge  the 
interest  of  the  average  college  student.  True,  the  col- 
lege has  had  several  noted  speakers  to  appear  here, 
and,  incidentally,  a  few  concerts  have  been  given  on 
the  campus.  But  there  have  been  only  one  or  two 
attractions  that  could  rightly  be  called  attractions  in 
so  far  as  they  appealed  to  the  students. 
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Trinity  students  should  have  more  plays,  more 
speakers  of  interest  as  well  as  of  renown,  and  more 
artists.  Winthrop  College  at  Rock  Hill,  South  Caro- 
lina, is  a  good  example  of  an  institution  that  really 
eaters  to  its  students  in  matters  of  entertainment. 
Last  year  the  Denis-Shaun  dancers  and  Paul  Sand- 
berg,  one  of  America's  foremost  contemporary  poets, 
appeared  there ;  and  many  more  could  be  mentioned, 
all  of  whom  are  equally  as  prominent.  I  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  if  the  Denis-Shaun  dancers  were 
booked  for  Trinity,  Craven  Memorial  would  be  filled 
to  overflowing.  The  interest  which  the  college  com- 
munity has  shown  in  local  dramatics  is  alone  indi- 
cative of  what  the  greater  interest  in  professional 
dramatics  would  be.  A  few  years  ago,  through  some 
means  or  another,  Ibsen's  Ghosts  was  tabooed,  and  an- 
other play,  less  interesting  and  less  true  to  life,  but 
much  more  conventional,  was  substituted;  however, 
there  is  every  indication  that  such  prejudices  have 
passed  out. 

Many  colleges  finance  the  entertainments  by  plac- 
ing a  relatively  small  fee  on  all  students.  For  in- 
stance, at  Winthrop  College  the  fee  was  five  dollars 
per  student,  and  season  tickets  were  sold  to  outsiders 
for  fourteen  dollars.  Thus  ten  attractions  of  the  high- 
est order  were  given  at  a  small  cost  to  the  students. 
At  the  University  of  Oklahoma  a  fee  of  eight  dollars 
and  a  half  is  collected  from  each  student.  This  fee 
entitles  him  to  attend  all  athletic  contests  and  com- 
munity entertainments.  The  plan,  so  far,  has  been 
highly  successful. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Trinity  is  growing  and 
expanding  on  all  sides,  it  seems  reasonable  enough  to 
advocate  something  new  for  the  students  in  the  way  of 
wholesome  diversion.  Many  universities  throughout 
the  West  have  moving  picture  machines  and  show  all 
the  first-class  pictures  to  the  students  at  a  very  low 
cost.  Trinity  is  progressing  in  many  ways.  Why 
should  she  not  lead  the  way  among  North  Carolina 
institutions  by  doing  something  more  for  her  stu- 
dents? As  things  now  stand,  the  Paris  and  Orpheum 
theaters  are  doing  a  rushing  business,  and  many  col- 
lege students  attend  the  shows.  All  things  are  pos- 
sible under  a  good  management,  and  Trinity  students 
can  get  good  shows  by  making  it  known  to  the  col- 
lege authorities  that  they  really  want  them  and  are 
willing   to    support   any   movement    for   them.      The 


faculty,  no  doubt,  would  enjoy  the  prospect  of  see- 
ing a  good  play  once  in  a  while.  Let's  start  talking 
this  matter.  Of  course  it  will  take  time,  but  any- 
thing worth-while  takes- both  time  and  patience. 

□     □     □ 

More  Tennis  Facilities 

FOR  THE  past  three  or  four  years  Trinity  has 
shown  considerable  weakness  in  minor  sports, 
especially  in  track  and  tennis.  With  the  election 
of  a  full-time  track  coach,  it  is  reasonably  certain 
that  that  sport  will  be  on  the  upgrade  from  now 
on.  The  Trinity  tennis  team  has  been  ably  coached  by 
Dr.  White  for  some  years,  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
expect  Dr.  White  to  give  his  full  t'me  or  even  a  major 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  tennis  team  from  which  he 
receives  no  remuneration.  There  is  no  dearth  of  ma- 
terial here  at  Trinity  as  is  shown  by  the  present  fresh- 
man class;  and  it  would  not  be  a  hard  matter  to  put 
out  a  championship  team  if  there  were  a  full  time 
coach  and  ample  playing  facilities. 

Tennis  at  Trinity  costs  only  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars each  year.  And  if  the  college  expects  to  con- 
tinue the  sport  here,  there  are  several  improvements 
which  should  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  the  courts 
are  inadequate.  For  a  college  of  twelve  hundred  stu- 
dents fifteen  courts,  or  a  fraction  over  one  for  each 
hundred  students,  are  hardly  enough  And  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  four  of  these  courts  are  for  the  varsity 
and  one  for  the  faculty,  the  number  in  proportion  is 
greatly  reduced.  The  only  way  for  players  in  any 
sport  to  be  developed  is  to  provide  the  means  for  de- 
veloping. To  accomplish  this  in  tennis,  more  courts 
must  be  constructed.  Incidentally,  no  court  can  be 
satisfactory  if  it  is  shaded  by  a  large  oak.  as  for 
instance  the  two  courts  directly  north  of  Alspaugh. 
Sentiment  probably  keeps  the  college  author 'ties  from 
cutting  the  trees  down.  But  then,  how  would  the 
same  tree  look  in  the  middle  of  the  football  field?  A 
reasonable  appropriation  for  a  full-time  coach  and 
for  the  construction  of  new  courts  would  materially 
enhance  the  chances  for  a  winning  tennis  team  in  the 
future.  An  investigation  of  the  situation  would 
certainly  show  that  there  is  a  need  as  well  as  a  demand. 
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8x  Uinculis 

A   PLAY   IN   THREE   ACTS 
Mike  Bradsiiaw,  Jr. 


THE  PERSONS  IN  THE  PLAY 

Dorothy  Rendland 

Joe  Rendland 

Ransom      \ 

T  f    farmers  vn  the  firm  of  Ransom,  Laugh- 

Laugiilin  >  '  '  J 

t.t  I         lui,  and  Maynard.  Brokers 

Maynard    )  J 

Donnell,  Head  clerk  in  the  office  of  Ranson,  Laugh- 

tin,  and  Maynard 
Jones,  Clerk  in  the  office  of  Ransom,  Laughlin,  and 

Maynard 

Mary  ^Stenographers    for    Ransom,    Laughlin, 

Wilhemeta  f     and  Maynard 

Adele     ) 

r.  ) Friends  of  Doroth  11 

Grace    f  '  ■' 

Williams Mrs.  Bendlamd's  butler 

Florise Mrs.  Rendland' s  maid 

Mrs.  Wainwrigiit A  friend  of  Mrs.  Rendland 

Crosby A  wealthy  young  yuan 

THE  FIRST  ACT 

Scene:  The  small  living  room  of  a  New  York  flat. 
The  furnishings  are  not  lavish  but  are  in  good  taste. 
Door  at  left  leads  into  dining  room.  Door  at  back 
center  opens  into  hallway.  Window  on  right  with 
curtains  and  with  shade  which  is  half-drawn.  Against 
the  window  is  a  davenport.  At  right  back  is  a  small 
bookcase.  In  center  of  room  is  a  table  on  which  is  a 
pretty  table  lamp,  several  magazines,  and  a  book.  At 
left  back  is  a  Victrola.  Several  chairs  are  placed  about 
the  room.  At  extreme  left  front  is  a  mantelpiece  on 
which  is  a  large  clock. 

It  is  dusk.  The  room  is  dark  and  gloomy;  the  only 
light  is  the  drab  light  of  a  fall  afternoon  coming 
through  the  window.     The  room  is  empty. 

After  several  moments  of  silence  which  allows  the 
dull  atmosphere  of  the  room  to  be  impressed  upon  the 
audience,  a  door  is  heard  to  bang.  In  a  moment  a 
nicely  dressed,  pretty  woman  of  about  twenty-five 
enters  through  the  back  door.  She  is  carrying  a  book 
in  her  hand  with  one  finger  in  it  holding  a  place — as 


though  she  had  been  reading  it  while  on  the  way 
home.  She  turns  on  the  light,  pulls  off  her  hat  which 
she  carelessly  places  upon  the  table,  goes  over  to  the 
window  and  pulls  clown  the  shade. 

She  sinks  down  upon  the  sofa  and  begins  to  read. 
There  is  a  look  of  dissatisfaction  upon  her  face,  and 
she  seems  to  be  intensely  interested  in  the  book. 

The  clock  strikes  six.  It  seems  to  drive  her  frantic. 
She  throws  down  the  book,  jumps  up,  and  stamps  the 
floor. 

Dorothy  (screaming ,  her  voice  growing  louder  and 
louder)  :  Cook  dinner  !  Dinner !  Dinner !  Oh  God  ! 
I  am  tired  of  cooking  dinners  day  after  day,  forever 
and  ever.  And  cleaning  and  sweeping  and  all  these 
hateful  things.  I  won't  do  it !  I  won't!  I  won't! 
(Pause.  She  continues  in  a  more  constrained  voice.) 
It  isn't  right  to  live  cramped  in  here  with  no  inter- 
ests, no  activity,  no  ambitions — nothing  but  eternal 
drudgery.    I'm  tired  of  it,  tired.    Oh  God  I'm  tired. 

(She  takes  her  hat  from  the  table  and  slowly,  with 
heavy  steps,  ivalks  into  the  next  room.  She  is  heard 
to  open  a  door;  then  push  it  to  with  a  bang.  Pres- 
ently she  comes  back  into  the  room  having  taken  off 
the  coat  of  her  coatsuit  and  put  up  her  hat.  She  has 
apparently  calmed  down,  and  she  picks  up  the  book 
and  reads  aloud,  fluently  as  if  very  familiar  with  the 
lines.)  "No  longer  are  women  slaves  to  the  whims  of 
men.  No  longer  must  they  throw  away  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  man.  No  longer  is  woman 's  place  in 
the  home  where  she  must  stifle  and  stagnate  in  the 
dreary  monotony  of  household  tasks.  She  belongs  out 
in  the  world  where  she  shall  be  free  to  work  out  her 
own  destiny  and  develop  her  own  personality.  Free- 
dom is  her  inherent  right,  and  she  must  throw  off  the 
chains  which  bind  her  to  a  life  of  suppression  and 
servitude. ' ' 

(She  looks  up  from  her  book  with  grim  determina- 
tion expressed  in  her  face  and  in  her  voice.)     I,  too 
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shall  be  free.  I  won't  stay  here  and  stagnate.  I'm 
going  out  in  the  world  and  be  free — free  to  do  as  I 
please,  free  to  work  out  my  own  destiny. 

(A  door  is  heard  opening,  a  man  is  heard  whistling, 
the  door  is  closed,  and  Joe  Bendland  enters.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  cheerful  countenance,  happy-go-lucky 
disposition  which  is  expressed  in  his  appearance.  He 
is  a  clerk  in  a  law  office  and  looks  the  part.) 

Joe:  Hello  dear.  (He  walks  over  to  Dorothy  and 
kisses  her.)  Why — what  is  the  matter?  (She  does 
not  answer  him  but  looks  down  at  the  book  which  she 
is  still  holding.)  Oh !  you  went  to  her  lecture,  did 
you  ?  Well  it  must  have  been  rotten  but  let 's  eat  and 
you'll  cheer  up  and  forget  how  bad  it  was. 

Dorothy  :    There  isn  't  anything  to  eat. 

Joe:    What? 

Dorothy:    I  said  "there  isn't  anything  to  eat." 

Joe:  But  what  do  you  mean?  Oh  you  didn't  get 
back  in  time.  Well  let's  change  our  duds,  and  we 
will  go  out  and  blow  ourselves. 

Dorothy  :    It  isn 't  that,  Joe. 

Joe:    What? 

Dorothy:  It's  something  else.  There  aren't  going 
to  be  any  more  meals. 

Joe:  What?  (Then  facetiously )  No  more  meals? 
My  God,  Dot,  I  shall  starve!  Come,  let  me  in  on  the 
joke. 

Dorothy  :  It  isn't  a  joke.  Joe.  I  am  going  to  leave 
you. 

Joe  :  Good  Heavens !  The  woman 's  mad.  Leave 
me.  Leave  her  poor,  dear  husband.  Oh,  dear !  Oh 
dear !  What  shall  I  do— what  shall  I  do  ?  (He  walks 
the  floor  in  pretended  dismay.) 

Dorothy  :  You  may  as  well  cut  that  out.  I  'm  not 
joking.  I  mean  every  word  I  say,  and  the  sooner  you 
realize  it  the  better  off  you  will  be. 

(Joe  stops  walking  and  looks  at  her  quizzically.  It 
dawns  on  him  that  she  is  serious.  The  expression  on 
his  face  changes.) 

Joe:  You  mean  that  you  are  going  to  leave  me — 
leave  me? 

Dorothy  :  Yes  that  is  what  I  said  while  you  were 
making  a  fool  out  of  yourself. 

Joe:     (Dumbfounded.)     But — but — 

Dorothy:    It  isn't  such  an  unheard  of  thing  is  it? 

Joe:  (Recovering  his  composure.)  Tell  me,  Doro- 
thy, what  is  the  matter  ?    What  does  it  all  mean  ? 


Dorothy  :  It  means  that  I  am  going  to  be  free — 
that  I  am  tired,  deathly  tired  of  enduring  this  miser- 
able existence — that  I  am  going  to  be  free — that  I  am 
not  going  to  be  your  slave — that  I  am  not  going  to 
be  dependent  upon  you  for  every  penny  I  need. 

Joe  :  Hell,  Dorothy,  I  was  only  kidding  this  morn- 
ing. Of  course  you  can  have  that  new  hat  if  you 
want  it  so  badly.  I  can — I  can — oh  yes,  I  meant  to 
tell  you  that  I  can  get  along  with  my  old  overcoat, 
and  you  can  use  the  money  to  get  the  most  gorgeous 
hat. 

Dorothy:  It  isn't  a  new  hat  I  want.  Please  get 
it  into  your  head  that  this  is  serious.  At  any  rate, 
that  I  am  serious.  I  don't  want  anything  of  yours — 
your  money.    I  want  my  freedom — my  freedom. 

Joe  :    You  mean  you  want  a  divorce  ? 

Dorothy  :  No,  no.  Not  that — necessarily.  I  mean 
that  I  am  going  away — that  I  am  going  to  live  my 
own  life — earn  my  own  money — be  free — be  the  mas- 
ter of  my  fate,  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

Joe:  Come,  let's  sit  down  here  (he  draws  her  to- 
wards the  sofa)  and  talk  the  matter  over.  Why  do 
you  wish  to  be  free?     (He  puts  his  arm  around  her.) 

Dorothy:  (shrinking  away  from  his  embrace): 
Stop — for  God's  sake,  don't  do  that.  That's  one  of 
the  reason's  why  I  must  be  free.  Beast!  (Joe  turns 
white  and  draws  back;  the  epithet  cuts  deep  and  it 
shows  in  his  face.)  I  hate  you — I  hate  your  sensu- 
ality. You  want  me,  do  you?  I'm  your  wife,  and 
you  want  me.  I'm  your  wife,  you  support  me,  and 
you  want  your  pay,  do  you?  That's  why  I'm  going 
to  be  free.  I'm  not  going  to  sell  myself  to  you  again. 
Give  me  a  hat,  will  you,  and  want  me  to  be  doubly 
sweet  and  responsive  to  your  pleasure  tonight  1 

Joe  :  So  that  is  one  of  your  reasons ;  what  are  the 
others  ? 

Dorothy:  That's  enough,  but  if  you  want  to  hear 
the  others,  all  right.  I'm  tired,  damnably  tired  of 
staying  in  this  damned  place  all  day  long  by  myself 
and  slaving,  yes  slaving,  to  keep  your  home  clean  and 
to  give  you  your  two  meals  every  day.  I'm  tired,  I 
tell  you,  tired  of  being  your  household  slave  as  well  as 
being  your  mistress. 

Joe:    And  what  else? 

Dorothy:  What  else?  For  Heaven's  sake,  what 
do  you  want? 
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Joe:  I  want  to  know  every  reason  why  you  are 
leaving  me.     Proceed. 

Dorothy  :  I  want  to  get  out  into  the  world — into 
the  world  of  affairs  where  things  are  clone — where 
there  is  excitement — where  I  can  really  live.  I  don't 
want  to  be  tied  down  to  one  little  narrow  niche.  I 
want  variety — interest — zest  to  my  life. 
Joe:  Are  there  any  other  reasons.' 
Dorothy:  No — oh  yes,  there's  one  other.  Let  me 
think.  Yes.  I  am  tired  of  being  dependent.  Depend- 
ency stifles  one's  personality.  I  must  be  free — I  must 
fight  my  own  battles  if  I  am  to  be  an  individual  in 
the  world.  I  must  get  away  from  your  protecting 
influence  if  I  am  to  be  a  real  persons  and  not  a  mere 
woman.  I  must  do  things  for  myself.  I  must  do  my 
own  thinking — I  must  do  my  own  fighting — I  must  do 
my  own  living.  These  are  the  reasons  why  I  am 
leaving  you.  (She  looks  triumphantly  at  Joe,  who  is 
sitting  in  the  far  corner  of  the  sofa.) 

Joe  :  There  are.  then,  four  reasons  why  j-ou  are 
going  away.  First,  because  I  am  a  beast;  second, 
because  you  hate  the  monotony  and  drudgery  of 
housekeeping ;  third,  because  you  crave  excitement ; 
and  fourth,  because  you  want  to  develop  your  own 
personality  and  you  cannot  do  so  in  our  home.  Have 
I  got  these  right? 

Dorothy:  Yes.  They  all  meant  that  I  want  to 
live  my  own  life — live  by  myself  in  my  own  way. 

Joe:  All  right.  We  have  your  reasons;  now  let's 
analyze  them.  (He  stands  up,  takes  a  cigarette  from 
his  pocket  and  lights  it.  He  paces  the  floor  while  he 
talks,  though  keeping  his  face  towards  Dorothy  most 
of  the  time,  and  his  voice  shoivs  varying  emotions. 
Frequently  he  points  his  finger  at  Dorothy  to  empha- 
size his  points.  She  sits  on  the  edge  of  the  sofa  and 
looks  at  him  intently,  though  at  times  a  far  away 
look  comes  into  her  eyes  as  though  she  is  thinking 
of  something  else.  After  a  somewhat  lengthy  pause, 
Joe  abruptly  begins  talking,  angrily.)  You  think 
I'm  a  beast,  do  you.  Well  perhaps  I  am.  You  mean, 
I  suppose,  that  I  am  physical — that  I  have  instincts, 
desires,  passion — that  I'm  not  a  superhuman  being  all 
soul  and  mind.  Yes  I  have  a  body — a  damn  good 
one  — and  if  that's  a  disgrace,  all  right.  And  if  the 
most  powerful  and  dominating  instinct  of  that  body 
is  a  beastly  instinct,  I  suppose  I  am  a  beast.  But  am 
I  to  blame  ?     Do  you  blame  a  bird  for  flying  ?  a  fish 


for  swimming?  a  pig  for  eating?     They  are  instincts 

God  given  instincts.  Do  you  blame  them  for  hav- 
ing them? 

Dorothy  (with  sweet,  cutting  satire):  No.  But  I 
don't  want  to  live  with  them — have  them  feeling  me, 
holding  me,  possessing  me. 

Joe  (furious  with  anger):  No,  you  sainted  angel. 
You  pure,  sweet  noble  thing.  Poor  little  demure 
maiden — never  had  an  evil  thought — and  outraged  by 
a  big,  beastly  brute.  Let  me  tell  you — you  aren't  all 
soul.  You've  got  a  body,  damn  you — a  body  that 
knows  what  its  for.  I'm  lustful,  am  I?  Well — so 
are  you.  If  I'm  a  beast,  it  was  the  beast  in  me  that 
wooed  and  won  the  beast  in  you. 

(Dorothy,  who  has  been  listening  in  horror,  covers 
her  face  with  her  hands  and  sobs.  Joe  changes  front 
completely.)  Oh  hell,  Dorothy.  I  didn't  know  what 
I  was  saying.  It  isn't  true — not  a  bit  of  it.  I  am  a 
beast — a  miserable,  low  down,  contemptible  brute. 
<  Dorothy  looks  up  and  wipes  the  tears  from  her  eyes.) 
But  what  I  meant  was  that  I  'm  not  worse  than  all  the 
other  fellows.  Not  one  of  us  is  ever  worthy  of  a  good, 
pure  woman  like  you,  but  I  am  as  good  as  the  others. 
I  did  come  to  you  clean  and  that 's  something,  isn  't  it  ? 

Dorothy-  :  It  was  only  what  was  to  be  expected, 
I  hope. 

Joe:  But,  Dorothy,  it  is  something.  It  was  hard, 
hard — oh  I'm  not  a  beast.  (He  stops;  there  is  a 
pause.) 

Dorothy  :  Well,  have  you  anything,  else  to  say 
lief  ore  I  start  packing? 

Joe  (looks  at  her  in  surprise.  He  cannot  keep  it  in 
liis  head  that  she  is  leaving  him.)  Yes.  Your  second 
reason.  It  is  drudgery,  I  know,  keeping  house.  1 
hate  for  you  to  do  it,  darling.  I  hate  it  worse  than 
you  do.  But  it  can't  be  helped.  After  a  while  when 
I  get  started  on  my  own  hook  and  make  good,  you 
will  have  your  maid  and  later  on  other  servants. 

Dorothy  :     In  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ? 

Joe:  Oh  damn  it,  Dorothy,  you  know  I'm  going 
to  do  it  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can.  It  may  be  three 
or  four  years,  but — 

Dorothy:  But  in  the  meanwhile  I'm  going  to  go 
to  work,  make  my  own  money,  and  hire  my  own 
servants. 

Joe  (angrily):  You  think  it's  easy  as  hell,  don't 
you  ?  You  are  going  to  quit  your  drudgery  here. 
go  out  into  the  world,  make  a  fortune,  and  live  in 
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luxury.  Let  me  tell  you,  young  lady,  you  are  not  the 
only  one  who  slaves.  You  do  your  work  here  in  the 
house,  you  start  work  when  you  please — 

Dorothy:     Your  breakfast  at  7:15,  if  you  please. 

Joe:    Yes,  but  I  fix  it  half  the  time. 

Dorothy  :    Half  ? 

Joe:  Well,  nearly  half — sometimes  anyway.  Then 
you  do  your  other  tasks — when  you  want  to  and  in 
your  own  way.  You  stop  to  read  when  you  want  to — 
you  stop  for  various  things.  You  go  to  your  matinees 
— to  your  meetings. 

Dorothy  :    And  come  home  to  cook  your  dinner. 

Joe:  Yes,  my  dinner.  I'm  hungry  as  hell  right 
now.  But  you  do  have  sometime  to  yourself.  Now 
take  me.  I  get  up  early,  snatch  breakfast,  cook  it 
myself  half  the  time — 

Dorothy  :    Half  ? 

Joe  :  Sometimes,  you  know  I  do  it  sometimes. 
Then  I  go  down  town  with  the  mob,  try  to  slip  in  the 
office  without  that  infernal  slave  driver,  Bosworth, 
seeing  me,  and  begin — begin  what?  An  interesting, 
pleasant,  romantic  task.  Hell  no !  I  pour  over  a 
bunch  of  musty  books,  looking  up  records  that  were 
dead  before  I  was  born.  Work  like  a  slave  and  get 
bawled  out  every  time  anything  goes  wrong.  Do  I 
get  any  matinees  ? — go  to  any  meetings  ?  No.  I  work 
from  eight  to  six  as  regular  as  the  sun  rolls  around. 
Do  I  have  any  maids  to  help  me  ?  Not  on  your  sweet 
life.  I  have  to  help  every  damn  soul  in  the  office  and 
then  stay  overtime  doing  my  own  work.  Slavery? 
I'm  the  ideal — the  living  representative  of  the  word. 
And  when  I  'm  not  slaving,  I  'm  worrying  over  the  fact 
that  I'll  get  fired  and  won't  be  able  to  continue  the 
miserable  existence.  You  do  have  a  permanent  job 
at  any  rate. 

Dorothy:     I'm  out  of  one  at  the  present  moment. 

Joe:  Oh,  Dorothy,  be  reasonable.  You  can't  escape 
drudgery  and  slavery.  Every  man  is  a  slave  from  the 
moment  he  becomes  a  man  until  he  becomes  an  angel. 
Drudgery  is  as  universal  as  life  itself.  If  you  should 
leave  me,  you  would  only  go  out  into  the  world  to 
find  a  task  just  as  tedious.  You  can't  escape  the 
unescapable.  You've  got  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
work  in  this  world  and  for  most  of  us  it  is  a  tiresome, 
boresome  task — slavery,  if  you  will.  Why  do  you 
want  to  go  away  from  home  only  to  endure  the  same 


troubles.  Can't  you  realize  that  there  is  no  escape. 
The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  help  each  other  endure 
this  slavery. 

Dorothy  :  But  I  'm  tired  of  enduring  it.  Oh  God, 
I'm  tired  of  it.  It  isn't  the  drudgery  so  much  that  I 
want  to  avoid — monotony — monotony — it  is  that 
which  is  killing  me.  The  same  old  thing — the  same. 
the  same. 

Joe:  Yes  your  third  reason.  You  crave  excite- 
ment. Really,  Dorothy,  you  must  know  that  this  at 
any  rate  is  foolishness,  downright,  absurd  foolishness. 
What  is  excitement?  A  multitude  of  troubles  piled 
up  in  tangible  form.  It  is  fear  pressing  down  on  one 
until  he  loses  control  of  his  senses — a  radical  stimu- 
lant which  stirs  man  up  to  a  frenzied,  frantic  height, 
and,  if  he  survives,  drops  him  back  to  the  level  of 
every-day  life  with  broken  nerves  and  a  weary  spirit. 

Dorothy  :  You  admit  it  is  a  stimulant.  That  is 
what  I  want. 

Joe:  Then  we'll  go  to  movies — to  plays.  You  can 
get  your  stimulant,  your  thrills,  from  those. 

Dorothy:    Don't  be  foolish. 

Joe:  I'm  not,  but  truly  that  is  the  only  excitement 
worth  the  cost. 

Dorothy  :  I  disagree  with  you,  but  even  if  you 
are  right,  I  must  have  it.  It  is  a  drug — then  I  am  an 
addict  aud  must  have  it  at  any  cost.  Whatever  the 
cost,  I  am  willing  to  pay  it  for  I  must  escape  from 
this  stifling,  hopeless,  depressing  boredom.  The  same, 
the  same — the  same — the  same — the  same — the  same 
(she  chants  with  horrible  monotony). 

Joe:  Hush,  hush— get  your  excitement — ruin  your 
nerves — and  then  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  wishing 
and  praying  for  a  moment  of  peace.  But,  Dorothy, 
the  chances  are  greatly  against  your  finding  it.  Fate 
has  seen  fit  to  protect  you  against  yourself.  You  go 
out  to  find  it,  and  you  will  merely  find  that  it  floats 
on  just  out  of  your  reach.  Excitement  isn  't  to  be  had 
for  the  seeking.  Don't  throw  away  your  life  on  a  will 
o'  the  wisp. 

Dorothy  :    I  will  give  my  life  to  the  search. 

Joe  :  And  then  your  last  reason — you  want  to  de- 
velop your  personality,  to  be  individualistic.  Do  you 
know  what  that  means. 

Dorothy  :    Yes. 

Joe:  Then  can't  you  see  that  you  are  running 
away  from  the  very  thing  that  will  develop  your  per- 

(Continued  on  Page  82) 
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The  'Devil  and  the  'Deep 
Ulue  Sea 


JOHN  SMITH  rose  from  where  lie  lay  and  looked  at  So  it  must  In-  you've  heard  of  me.  if  only  now  and 
the  form  on  the  bed,  then. 

The  long,  straight  form  that  tented  the  sheet,  and  he  And  you  are  here  because  you're  dead.     All  dead  men 

knew  John  Smith  was  dead.  come,  like  you, 

■John  Smith  turned  from  the  cooling  dag  and  passed  To  stand  'twi.ct  me  and  the  Deep  Blue  Sea  and  choose 

through  the  bolted  door  between   the   two." 

To  a  slag-strewn  space  at  the  edge  of  the  world,  to  a 

dark  sea's  darker  shore.  .  ,       ,,     .J7         ,,     ,    ,  • 

„,       ,  ,    ...     ,  ,.         ,     ,  ,     .    ,,         .    ,     ,  ,.        John    Smith    rubbed   his   shivering   ribs,   and   puzzle- 

The  sharp  rock  bit  at  his  naked  feet,  the  wind  at  his  ,  ,  ,  .    ,  ' 

,     ,    ,  .  meat  creased  his  brow, 

naked  shins 
,     ,  ,     ,        .     '  7     ,    ,    ,.       „    .  ,      "I'm  an  easy-going  man,"  he  said,  "but,  really,  tell 

And  he  hurried  down  a  dark  decline  that  was  pared 

.,,.,,.  me,  now — 

with  hardened  sins  , 

„,.,,  ,  .  .        J7    .  ...      ...    .  ,      What  about  Heaven,  the  Pearly  Gates,  and  Peter  mth 

Till  lie  came  to  a  place  that   was  lit   with   flame  and  ,,     , 

t Ii  e  kegs  * 
shadowed  with   inky  black  '  . 

.— .  TT  ,,  .,  7       ..     ,    ,  .    ,,  I  lie  Devil  laughed  his  roguish  laugh  and  slapped  his 

11  here  Hell-mouth   opened  wide  before,  and  the  sea  .  , 

, ,     ,  ,  .    ,      ,  bare  red  knees, 

lay  cold  at  his  back :  „     ,  .  ,  ,        ... 

....       '  .,      „      .,      ,  .     ,  .  .....  ...  "  '  "i<  re  a   diverting  chap.  John   Smith,  and  no  one 

\\  here  the  Devil  sat  in  his  easir  chair  with  an  implinq  ...  .     , 

...  likes  a  lest 

on  his  knee. 


Cocking  his  eye  to  where  John  Smith  stood  with  his 


More  than  the  Devil  himself ;  but  now,  I  really  think 


back  to  the  Deep  Blue  Sea.  if  best 

For  you  to  confine  yourself  to  things  of  a  more  serious 

sort; 
The  shrieking   worlds   went  hurtling  bii  and  shed  a      „.       ,    ,-,,,    ,.        ,,     ■   ,  TT  ,,        ,  ,,     „      ,  ,     . 

,     7.  7  I  here  s  little  time    twi.rt  Dell  and  the  Sea  to  ivaste  in 

ghostly  light 

On  the  clouds  of  brimstone-smoke  that  curled  from 

Tj  11      .    ii    •  *„  ,7  „     -7,  For  here  I  stand  at  your  left  hand,  the  Sea  lies  at 

Hell-mouth  into  the  night.  ■'  ' 

The  Devil  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  grinned  your  light, 

at  the  soul  where  it  stood,  And  Uou'u  agree,  I  think,  with  me  that  it  isn't  quite 
And  John  Smith  summoned  his  courage  up  and  spoke  polite 

as  best  he  could:  To  keep  ws  waiting.    Come,  now,  choose;  consider  the 
"Now  tell  me,  queerly-footed  man,  ivho  you  may  hap  question  well. 

to  be,  If  you  clioose  me  I'll  take  you  in  and  give  you  place 
And  where  I  am,  and  why  I'm  here,  and  the  name  of  jn  Hell 

this  deep  blue  sea."  Where   you    will    broil   forevermore,  flame-caked   and 

bathed  in  sweat 

The  Devil  set  the  impling  down  and  straightway  rost  That    boils   upon    your   naked  skin,   that    makes   your 

and  bowed.  forehead  wet, 

•'Why.   I    am    called    the    Devil,   and"— he    smiled—  But   wet   with  searing,  liquid  fire  that  sputters,  pops. 

"though  I'm  not  proud,  and  fries, 

I  know  my  name  enjoys  some  fame  within  the  world  And   blisters  still   the   blistered  flesh   anil  drops  into 

of  men,  your  eyes. 
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Yet  though  you  pray  for  blindness  you  may  never  lose  John  Smith  looked  at  the  fire  on  his  left,  and  he  looked 

your  sight;  at  the  Sea  on  his  right; 

Nay,  flames   will   burn    your   lids   away,   and   brutal  He  felt  Hell's  breath  on  his  tender  hide,  and  he  shrank 

yelloic  light  from  Hell-fire's  bite. 

Will  keep  for  you  forever  new  the  pain  of  other  souls  But  he  turned  his  back  on  the  Deep  Blue  Sea;  he  held 

That  writhe  like  yours  in   burning  filth,  and  steam,  his  head  up  high; 

and  green-hot  coals  He  squared  his  shoulders  and  folded  his  arms  and 

Till  almost  you  forget  your  woe  in  their  distress,  and  glared  in  the  Devil's  eye. 

yet  Quoth  he,  "I  am  a  man,  and  man  is  God's  most  perfect 

You    cannot   quite   forget,   because    it's   Hell   not    to  thought; 

forget.  My  soul  was  never  meant  to  die,  for  so  have  I  been 

And  so  beyond  the  death  of  Time, — beyond  its  death  taught; 

again,  Else  man  were  naught  but  beast,"  he  said;  "such  was 

Now  and  for  everlastingly  you'll  linger  in  your  pain,  not  God's  design; 

With   bloody  mouth  swelled  wide  with   drouth,   with  That's  very  plain,  and  needs  the  proof  of  neither  rule 

hot  brain  swelled  as  well —  n0).  nne 

All  this  will  be  if  you  choose  me,  and,  choosing  me,  ^   must   u  SQ.  &Q  pve   been  taugUj  and  so  Vve 

choose  Hell."  ,,        ,  ,            77 

thought  as  well. 

And  so,  to  hell  with  your  Deep  Blue  Sea!    I  choose 

John    Smith    cracked    his    finger-joints;    the    sweat  y0U}  Devil,  and  Hell!" 

dripped  down  his  nose,, 

And  Hell-fire  glowed  on  the,  falling  drop  as  the  sun  .,.-,,»»■, 

,        .        ,  "Exactly,     said  the  Devil.        You  art  running  true 

on  glare-ice  glows.  "' 

The  Devil  puffed  on  his  fire-clay  pipe  and  grinned  in  ojonn. 

devilish  alee  ^s  2/ou  have  chosen,  all  men  choose.    Go  in  and  get 

And  said,  "Oh  well,  if  you  don't  like  Hell,  take  a  look  lJ°u  warm. 

at  the  Deep  Blue  Sea!  0  Man  who  knows  so  much  of  God  and  his  obscure 

There  it  lies  in  quiet  wise,  silent  and  cool  and  deep,  intent, 

With  slow-swung  waves  and  dark,  far  caves  where  a  0    man   who   holds   his  fancy    though    the   price    be 

sold  can  sink  in  sleep.  punishment — 

And  if  you  choose  the  Deep  Blue  Sea,  it'll  take  you  to  Ay,  punishment  most  terrible  through  all  eternity, 

its  breast  0  enter  in,  as  all  men  do;  fulfill  your  destiny. 

And  rock  you  in  its  cool  wet  arms  to  soul-dissolving  Ah,  Pride,  ah,  Pride  that  does  not  die,  although  it  be 

rest.  in  Hell, 

And  you  will  come  to  nothingness,  with  neither  joy  You  serve  to  keep  men's  souls  alive, — my  fires  alive 

nor  pain;  as  wdL 

Your  soul  will  unite  with  the  heedless  Sea  as  a  river  T-             ,            ,          ,      ,          ,    ,            n     •,       ,  n 

1  ou  send  men  down  to  choose  between  Devil  and  Deep 

unites  with  rain.  „,       „ 

Blue  Sea, 

And  you   will  neither  think   nor  feel,  nor  hear,  nor  ,     ,                     T      .   .     ,,    .,,.,, 

,  And  you  stir  about  in  their  foolish  brains  and  make 

know,  nor  see, 

■d   t               •;;    j,       4-               -4.1    j.i      a       a          i      n  them  all — choose  me!" 
But   you   will    be   at   one    with   the   Sea    through   all 

eternity."  R.  F. 


<«&),       ci&lSh       j£Msk 
%SiS^        ^HS^       "em®? 
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T>id  Marshal  V^(ey  T)ie  in 
V^orth  Qarolina? 


By  F.  G.  McLarty 


FRENCH  historians  of  the  Napoleonic  period 
agree  singularly  in  regard  to  incidents  relating 
to  the  arrest  and  execution  of  Marshal  Ney. 
That  this  brilliant  commander  and  associate  of 
Napoleon  met  his  death  before  a  firing  squad  on  the 
morning  of  December  7,  181.3.  is  a  fact  not  ques- 
tioned by  any  authority  of  that  time.  According  to 
accounts  of  the  execution  by  both  official  and  civilian 
observers,  the  Marshal  came  to  his  death  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

The  officer  in  command  of  the  military  guard 
opened  the  door  of  Marshal  Ney's  prison  cell  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Ney,  understanding 
this  as  a  sign,  arose  and  walked  with  a  firm,  dignified 
step  through  the  massive  gate  and  down  the  broad 
steps  of  the  palace  in  which  he  had  been  confined. 
He  entered  a  carriage  and  was  carried  quickly  to  a 
narrow,  foul-smelling  alley  behind  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  Ney  was  astonished  at  this  halt,  thinking 
that  the  company  had  not  reached  the  site  for  the 
execution.  The  door  opened,  and  he  was  requested 
to  alight.  He  walked  quickly  along  between  the 
ranks  of  silent  soldiers  to  the  place  pointed  out  by 
the  sfpiad  commander.  The  officer  stepped  up  and 
asked  permission  to  bandage  the  Marshal's  eyes. 
Ney  stopped  him,  saying  that  he  had  faced  bullets 
many  times  before.  He  addressed  the  veterans  who 
formed  the  execution  party,  telling  them  to  fire  when 
he  placed  his  hand  on  his  heart.  Ney  gave  the  com- 
mand in  a  loud  voice  and  struck  his  hand  upon  his 
breast.  A  single  report  was  heard  and  he  fell  on  his 
faee  as  though  struck  witb  a  thunderbolt. 

Almost  immediately  a  cloth  was  thrown  over  the 
body  which  was  taken  up  on  a  litter  and  carried  in  a 
coach  to  a  nearby  hospital.  Early  the  next  morning 
the  body  was  taken  to  a  burying  place  called  Pere  la 
Chaise  where  it  was  buried  without  ceremony. 

There  are  several  points  in  the  detail  of  the  execu- 
tion which  may  seem  to  be  incidental  but  which  are 


worthy  of  extensive  discussion.  In  the  first  place, 
according  to  the  Official  Report  of  Count  de  Roche- 
chouart,  the  body  remained  undisturbed  and  exposed 
on  the  field  of  execution  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
accordance  with  the  military  regulations  regarding 
public  executions.  According  to  all  other  reports, 
however,  the  body  was  taken  up  immediately  and  car- 
ried to  the  secluded  hospital.  The  whole  affair,  writes 
one  of  the  witnesses,  lasted  only  about  three  minutes. 

The  Official  Report  went  on  to  say  that  the  head  of 
the  Marshal  was  riddle  with  several  bullets  and  was 
bruised  to  a  great  extent  as  he  fell  face  down.  Yet 
at  the  end  of  the  paper  the  officer  remarked  that  a 
"smile  of  winning  placidity"  played  upon  his  face. 
An  artist,  moreover,  upon  being  granted  permission 
to  the  room  sketched  a  handsome  portrait  of  the  life- 
less face  of  the  Marshal.  It  strikes  one  as  being 
singular  that  a  creditable  portrait  could  be  sketched 
from  a  bruised  and  bullet-riddled  face. 

The  burial  of  the  body  at  Pere  la  Chaise  was 
entirely  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  lowest  criminal 
who  was  executed  by  the  state  was  given  a  decent 
burial.  The  body  of  the  Marshal,  however,  was  said 
to  have  been  given  to  his  relatives  directly  after  the 
execution.  Why,  then,  should  Madame  Ney  neglect 
to  arrange  a  funeral  for  her  husband  or  to  erect 
some  sort  of  a  monument  to  his  memory  ? 

One  can  therefore  readily  see  how  it  could  be  pos- 
sible for  Marshal  Ney  to  escape  with  the  aid  of  his 
friends.  In  comparatively  recent  years  the  belief 
has  been  advanced  that  the  Duke  of  "Wellington 
played  an  important  part  in  the  possible  rescue  of 
the  Marshal.  It  is  true  that  "Wellington  wished  him 
no  harm  after  "Waterloo,  and  indeed,  tried  to  save  his 
life  twice  upon  appealing  to  the  King  of  France. 
The  King  refused  to  take  any  steps  to  prevent  the 
execution,  and  insulted  Wellington  before  the  court. 
The  Duke  was  greatly  angered  by  the  King's  action 
and  refused  to  confer  with  him  again.     Contrary  to 
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the  Duke  de  Richelieu  and  the  Bourbon  King,  Europe 
did  not  demand  the  death  of  Ney.  The  sovereigns  of 
all  the  principal  powers  repeatedly  advocated  a  policy 
of  clemency. 

In  the  fall  of  187-t  there  appeared  in  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Journal  an  account  of  an  interview  which 
attracted  wide  attention.  This  article  was  published 
a  few  years  before  the  possibility  of  Marshal  Ney's 
presence  in  the  United  States  became  a  topic  of 
national  discussion.  The  interview  was  between  a 
Journal  reporter  and  an  old  French  soldier  by  the 
name  of  Phillip  Petrie.  He  had  deserted  the  French 
army,  he  said,  upon  the  capture  of  Napoleon,  and 
had  secured  a  place  as  a  seaman  on  a  ship  in  Bor- 
deaux. In  the  latter  part  of  December,  1815,  this 
vessel  set  out  from  Bordeaux  bound  for  Charleston. 
South  Carolina.  Petrie's  attention  was  arrested  by 
a  passenger  on  board  who  semmed  strangely  familiar 
to  him.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  this  man 
was  his  old  commander.  Marshal  Ney.  At  the  first 
opportunity,  he  approached  the  passenger  and  told 
him  that  he  thought  he  recognized  him  as  the  Marshal. 
The  man  answered  gruffly  that  Ney  had  been  executed 
two  weeks  before  in  Paris.  He  went  in  his  cabin 
and  did  not  reappear  before  the  ship  reached  Charles- 
ton on  January  29,  1816. 

In  1895,  James  A.  Weston,  an  Episcopal  rector  of 
Hickory,  North  Carolina,  published  a  work  which  i^ 
perhaps  the  most  exhaustive  ever  written  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  Ney's  escape  to  America.  The  author  spent 
some  twelve  years  in  gathering  material  in  the  form 
of  testimonies,  specimens  of  handwriting,  and  official 
reports  which  he  has  compiled  in  his  Historic  Doubts 
as  to  the  Execution  of  Marshal  Ney.  It  is  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  book  to  prove  that  Peter  S.  Ney. 
who  came  to  central  North  Carolina  about  1820  as  a 
school  teacher,  was  Marshal  Ney.  His  argument  is 
most  convincing,  and  he  established  the  identity  or 
Marshal  Ney  and  Peter  Ney  conclusively.  Practic- 
ally all  of  the  testimonies  which  the  author  quotes. 
as  well  as  many  from  other  sources,  agree  in  the 
major  details  of  the  exposition.  The  common  char- 
acteristics of  Marshal  Ney  and  Peter  S.  Ney  as  well 
as  the  history  of  Peter  Ney  as  set  forth  in  these  various 
writings  can  be  outlined  in  the  following  manner. 

The  first  record  of  Peter  S.  Ney's  presence  in 
America  came  from  Colonel  John  A.  Rogers  of  Flor- 
ence, South  Carolina,  who  met  him  at  a  hotel  in 
Cheraw.     Colonel  Rogers  was  so  impressed  with  the 


obviously  highly  educated  man  who  was  looking 
about  for  a  position  as  teacher  that  he  engaged  him. 
He  taught  successfully  in  Brownsville.  South  Caro-  ' 
lina,  for  about  three  j'ears  and  then  went  to  North 
Carolina  in  1822.  He  taught  school  for  several  years 
in  Mocksville,  and  in  1826  was  engaged  to  teach  in 
Oak  Hill  Academy  by  Colonel  Francis  Young. 

An  interesting  incident  occurred  in  his  school  room 
in  the  year  1821  when  a  newspaper  containing  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  was 
brought  to  him  by  one  of  his  students.  He  read  it, 
turned  pale,  and  fell  on  the  floor  as  if  he  had  been 
shot.  When  he  had  been  revived  by  some  of  the  older 
boys,  he  dismissed  school  and  went  home.  He  de- 
stroyed a  large  number  of  papers  that  evening,  and 
the  next  morning  his  landlord  found  him  in  his  room 
with  his  throat  cut.  He  did  not  succeed  in  taking 
his  life,  however,  as  the  knife  blade  broke  off  in  the 
wound  before  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose. 

As  to  personal  appearance,  the  characteristics  of 
Peter  S.  Ney  were  identically  the  same  as  those  of 
Marshal  Ney.  Peter  Ney  was  five  feet,  eleven  inches 
in  height,  erect,  heavily  built,  and  with  an  unusually 
large  head.  It  is  said  that  he  had  to  have  his  hats 
made  to  order  by  a  manufacturer.  He  had  a  long, 
broad  scar  on  the  left  side  of  his  head  which  he  gen- 
erally concealed  by  brushing  his  hair  over  it.  He  told 
his  friends  that  it  was  a  sabre  scar  which  he  had 
received  in  the  Russian  campaign.  He  al*o  had  other 
scars  on  his  person,  notably  a  bullet  which  was  in  his 
leg  and  which  pained  him  a  great  deal. 

Peter  Ney's  only  fault,  according  to  his  numerous 
friends,  lay  in  his  love  for  wine  and  whiskey.  While 
he  drank  wine  moderately  on  most  occasions,  there 
were  times  when  he  became  intoxicated.  It  was  only 
at  these  times  when  he  made  any  public  reference 
to  his  identity.  When  he  was  intoxicated  he  wovdd 
loudly  proclaim  the  fact  that  he  was  Marshal  Ney 
to  all  who  happened  to  be  around  him.  At  other 
times  he  was  only  an  ex-soldier  of  France  who  had 
left  his  country  for  political  reasons. 

A  few  hours  before  Peter  Ney  died,  Dr.  Matthew 
Locke,  his  physician,  came  to  the  bedside  and  told 
him  that  he  had  only  a  short  time  to  live.  Ney  said 
that  he  realized  that  this  was  true.  Dr.  Locke  told 
him  that  he  and  his  friends  would  like  to  know  who 
he  was  before  he  died.  At  this  Ney  raised  himself 
slowly  to  his  elbow  and  answered.  "I  am  Marshal 
Ney  of  France."    An  hour  later  he  died. 
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Shorty  s  Encumbrance 


By  Nebulus 


A  .MAX  THAT  takes  himself  seriously  is  of  all 
things  the  most  to  he  laughed  at  and  at  the 
same  time  pitied.  Such  a  man  was  Shorty,  a 
syncopated  little  Nova  Seotian,  who  in  the  summer 
of  1923  added  his  120  pounds  to  the  burden  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean. 

To  Short}'  life  was  more  of  a  problem  than  an  asset. 
Certainly  he  jammed  himself  into  any  entertainment 
or  frat  the  seamen  had  ashore.  Nevertheless  beneath 
his  shock}'  head  of  yellow  hair,  one  always  felt  that 
he  carried  ponderings  as  deep  as  the  philosophy  of 
man  may  go. 

Shorty  had  one  more  fault  besides  the  tendency 
to  have  serious  thoughts.  That  fault  emanated  from 
the  fact  that  he  possessed  a  tongue,  inherited  from 
a  Frenchwoman  who  was  his  mother.  Shorty's  other 
imperfection,  namely  thinking,  must  have  come  from 
his  rather,  who  was  a  Scotchman. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  Shorty  would  have  put  an 
end  to  his  thread  of  life  if  it  had  not  been  for  one 
thing.  That  thing  was  a  little  kid  up  in  Boston. 
This  offspring  of  Shorty's,  to  judge  from  Shorty's 
never  ceasing  conversation,  must  have  constituted 
about  half  of  his  ruminations,  and  Shorty's  mother- 
in-law  the  other  half. 

And  my  !  Shorty  spoke  aloud  every  thought  that 
was  born  under  his  ruffled  brow.  I  could  give  as 
complete  an  account  of  Shorty's  private  life  and 
family  history  as  can  Shorty  himself.  I  will  not 
attempt  such  a  narrative  however ;  Shorty  was  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  do  not  care  to  divulge  the  sen- 
sational career  of  his  mother,  nor  the  delinquincies 
bf  his  uncles  and  aunts  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration, nor  the  domestic  untranquilities  of  Shorty 
himself.  In  soothe  Shorty's  ups  and  downs  with  his 
lawful  wife  would  fill  a  decently  big  True  Story  Mag- 
azine, of  none  too  tame  a  sort.  And  his  mother-in- 
law  was  a  character  of  voluminous  possibilities. 

Shorty  was  rattling  on  one  tropic  day  as  we  were 
painting  the  prow  of  the  Ulysses,  and  his  conversa- 
tion took  the  usual  trend,  per  example:  "And  I'll 
be  gol  darned,  what  do  vou  think  the  ole  gal  said. 


and  you're  bloody  well  right   I  didn't  appreciate  it. 

she  said  maybe  I  was  alright  but  my  family  was  all 
wrong.  I'm  a  proud  little  sucker,  you're  bloody  well 
right  I  am,  and  I  didn't  say  much  but  you're  bloody 
well  right  I  thought  a  lot.  My  family  is  as  good  as 
anybody's  if  my  mother  did  fall  out  the  window  and 
break  her  neck.  You're  bloody  well  right  it  is.  My 
father  was  a  second  and  you're  bloody  well  right  it 
ain't  everybody's  father  that's  that.  And  for  that 
old  Mrs.  Allen,  drily  mother-in-law,  to  say,  'you  caint 
come  around  to  see  our  dater  because  your  pedigree's 
not  as  good  as  ourn ' ! "  Here  Shorty  took  a  deep 
sigh  to  let  his  emotions  subside. 

"Shorty,"  I  interrupted,  "come  here  and  paint 
this  streak.  You've  got  sea-going  blood  in  you,  you 
know.  I  know  you  can  do  it."  And  I  pointed  out  to 
him  a  streak  of  rust  which  my  long  arms  could  not 
reach. 

And  then  that  little  Nova  Seotian  was  raving  hot. 
His  feelings  were  injured.  "You  bloody  kicker,  you. 
Of  all  the  white  men  you  do  horse  a  fellow  the  worst. 
Can't  you  forget  that  my  poor  dead  father  was  a 
second  mate.  I  didn't  mean  for  you  to  think  of  it 
every  minute." 

Indeed  Shorty  did  hate  to  be  made  light  of,  and 
it  did  me  more  good  than  words  can  tell  to  make  a 
joke  of  him.  He  could  not  endure  for  me  to  mention 
one  item  in  his  family  history  although  he  might 
rehearse  it  forty  times  a  day. 

One  day  beneath  the  none  too  torpid  sun,  the  crew 
was  lifting  the  hatches,  and  Shorty  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  sought  the  easiest  job  in  the  perform- 
ance, namely  the  taking  of  the  hook  off  the  hatches. 
an  endeavor  which  required  the  exercise  of  a  mini- 
mum of  labor  and  no  brains  at  all.  Coming  down 
the  ladder  Shorty  was  somewhat  too  spry,  fell  and 
sprained  his  ankle,  and  that  part  of  his  anatomy  was 
fain  to  be  about  twice  its  normal  proportions.  Shorty 
showed  the  injured  organ  to  the  boatswain,  expecting 
to  get  an  exhibition  of  sympathy  and  no  doubt  a  lay 
off  for  a  couple  of  days.  But  instead  of  eyeing  Shorty 
as    a    hero    crippled    in    action    and    uttering    some 
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encomium  suitable  to  such  an  occasion,  the  boatswain 
cynically  observed,  "Oh  my  boy,  and  your  old  man 
was  a  second  mate  and  got  drowned  at  sea.  Seagoing 
blood  I  knew  you  had  in  you.  Now  hop  up  on  the 
bridge  and  help  the  boys  with  the  rope." 

Shorty  hopped  up,  literally  speaking,  as  blithely 
as  any  man  could  with  but  one  good  ankle,  and  doubt- 
less his  heart  bubbled  over  to  know  that  only  men  of 
seafaring  ancestry  could  sustain  the  breath  of  life 
under  such  a  handicap  as  a  sprained  ankle. 

But  it  did  seem  as  if  the  friendship  which  had 
existed  a  couple  of  months  between  me  and  Shorty 
was  going  to  be  shattered.  I  reckon  it  was  my  fault. 
T  must  admit  I  would  now  and  then  jibe  and  make 
slighting  remarks  about  his  seagoing  blood  and  the 
Frenchwoman  that  was  his  mother. 

It  really  got  to  such  a  pass  that  Shorty  would  not 
speak  to  me  about  his  family  troubles,  and  true  it  is 
I  was  averse  to  being  deprived  of  the  entertainment 
the  antics  of  his  mother-in-law  afforded  me.  He  got 
so  he  would  not  even  unburden  himself  about  the 
little  tow-headed  kid  in  Boston.  I  knew  that  this 
pride-enforced  silence  weighed  more  heavily  on 
Shorty  than  on  me,  and  it  really  grieved  me  to  see  him 
[lining  away.  I  was  truly  sorry  I  had  ever  des- 
canted on  his  seagoing  blood  or  the  Frenchwoman 
that  was  his  mother. 

The  second  trip  we  made  to  Havana,  it  had  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  Shorty  would  not  even  take  a 
drink  with  me.  This  state  of  affairs  hurt  me  more 
than  mere  words  can  tell,  for  on  our  first  trip  Shorty's 
magnamity  had  furnished  me  all  the  rum  I  could  con- 
tain, at  a  time  when  my  own  private  exchequer  was 
near  unto  insolvency. 

Down  on  San  Goberil  Plaza  when  the  August  nights 
were  hottest,  I  was  drinking  a  little  too  much,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  I  was  considerably  peeved 
over  losing  Shorty's  friendship.  I  was  on  a  drunk  to 
say  the  least.  T  was  in  none  too  peaceable  frame  of 
mind  and  no  doubt  if  it  had  lain  in  my  power,  I 
would  have  taken  steps  forthwith  to  exterminate  the 
Cuban  race.  Leastwise  I  made  a  noble  start  at 
extinguishing  the  light  in  one  greasers  yellow  soul. 
However,  my  strength  of  body  proved  to  be  not  equal 
to  my  strength  of  will  and  the  big  wop  was  soon 
astride  of  my  stomach. 

When  my  wits  returned,  I  was  in  the  folkshold  of 
the  Ulysses,  and  there  was  Shorty  a  fanning  of  my 
face  and  dabbing  ice  water  on  my  forehead.     T  was 


about  half  awake  and  could  hear  Shorty  mumbling 
to  himself  in  his  endless  way.  "You're  bloody  well 
right  the  greaser  would  have  stabbed  him.  A  good 
liddle  soul  he  is  and  a  dam  good  scrapper,  you're 
bloody  well  right,  'e  was  about  to  lick  a  dozen  wops 
in  the  bloody  cabaret,  'e  was.  and  only  me  it  was  that 
saved  him  from  that  stinking  knife.  You're  bloody 
well  right  I  hope  my  kid  grows  up  to  be  half  as  good 
a  scrapper  as  this  boy,"  and  then  the  tears  came  to 
Shorty's  eyes  on  recollecting  his  progeny  in  Boston. 
When  Shorty  saw  I  was  coming  to,  he  betook  him- 
self to  another  corner  of  the  folkshold ;  he  could  not 
bear  for  me  to  see  what  a  weakness  he  had  in  think- 
ing enough  of  me  to  protect  me  from  the  Cuban  and 
nurse  me  back  to  consciousness. 

We  pulled  anchor  in  about  three  hours,  a  fact 
which  was  altogether  to  my  liking  in  view  of  the 
fact  that,  the  gendarmes  were  after  me  for  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  realm  the  night  before. 

Eight  days  out  and  I  had  not  spoken  to  Shorty, 
but  I  could  see  him  pining  away.  As  we  were  pull- 
ing into  Boston  harbor  Shorty  came  over  to  me  and 
in  a  manner  unbiirdened  to  me  his  bosom.  "You 
know.  Pete,"  he  said,  "we  had  a  falling  out.  But 
now  I'm  gonna  leave  the  ship  and  go  back  to  Sally 
and  the  kid  and  won't  see  you  any  more.  I  wrote 
Sally  from  Havana  I  was  gonna  be  back  and  pay  up 
all  back  alimony  and  everything,  you're  bloody  well 
right,  and  I'm  going  back,  but  1  hate  to  see  that  old 
mother-in-law  of  a  Mrs.  Allen."  this  last  in  regard 
to  his  wife's  mother  he  spoke  by  way  of  parenthesis. 

"Well  I  don't  blame  you,"  I  told  him  soothing  like. 

"I'm  just  telling  you  this  so's  you'll  have  no  hard 
feelings  toward  me."  continued  Shorty.  "I  don't 
want  your  friendship  but  I  don't  want  your  hate, 
you're  bloody  well  right." 

Well,  I  started  up  town  in  Boston  all  dressed  out 
in  my  best  paraphenalia.  I  should  have  had  a  pleas- 
ant little  outing  if  it  had  not  been  for  one  item.  Just 
as  I  cleared  the  dock,  there  jumped  out  of  a  taxi,  a 
rather  corpulent  stern  old  woman  with  a  mastiff  jaw. 
She  took  me  within  her  arms  and  sooth,  I  was  quite 
helpless,  and  would  have  called  the  police  had  I  the 
breath  left  in  my  body.  But  this  old  female  niale- 
facto  had  quite  squeezed  all  the  wind  from  my  lungs 
while  a  cop  looked  on  with  not  visible  concern,  very 
probably  thinking  that  I  was  enjoying  of  the  cere- 
mony after  being  at  sea  so  long  a  time. 
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The  affectionate  dame  jabbered  on.  "Bless  your 
little  heart,  so  sunburned  1  did'nt  hardly  know  you. 
I  fcnowed  you  would  come  back  to  take  rare  of  my 
daughter  and  little  Billy,  and  the  little  fellow's  get- 
ting more  like  his  daddy  every  day."  She  could  con- 
tain her  tears  no  looser  and  I  felt  a  copious  supply 
fall  upon  my  hair. 

I  was  dumbfounded.  Above  all  things  I  had  no 
relish  for  the  idea  of  taking  care  of  any  daughter 
that  belonged  to  the  fond  lady.  Moreover,  to  be  sure, 
if  I  had  ever  been  sire  to  any  child,  by  name  Billy, 
prior  to  that  time  I  was  qiute  unenlightened  as  to 
the  circumstances. 

But  I  could  not  stop  this  woman's  tongue  nor  her 
overflow.  To  have  appeased  her  I  would  at  the 
moment  have  contracted  to  take  care  of  a  whole  covey 
of  daughters,  of  whatever  undesirable  a  breed,  so 
long  as  she  would  give  me  a  breathing  spell. 

"Oh  do  forgive  me,"  her  rhetoric  flowed  on,  "oh 
forgive  me  and  I  promise  never  to  mention  your 
mother  or  your  family — " 

"Shorty,  Shorty,"  I  gasped,  "I  am  not  Shorty,  I 
am  not  the  one,  he  is  on  the  ship."  And  she  stood 
back  and  looked  at  me  but  did  not  beg  my  pardon. 
It  was  Mrs.  Allen  all  over  so  far  as  I  could  see ;  I 
didn't  care  to  see  any  further. 

"Well  I'll  be  jumped  up,"  she  said,  "for  once  I 
was  fooled,  but  to  be  sure  I  left  my  specs  at  home." 


Xo  doubt  the  absence  of  her  glasses  explained  her 
fallibility.  "Do  go  and  gel  my  son-in-law,"  sin- 
added  impatiently. 

"All  right,  mam."  1  willingly  promised,  glad 
enough  to  get  from  under  her  scrutiny. 

I  heard  a  little  whistle  down  by  the  prow;  it  was 
Short}'. 

"Shake.  Pete,"  and  Shorty  almost  hugged  me. 
"you're  bloody  well  right  you've  done  a  good  day's 
work.  That  old  Mrs.  Allen,  the  big  hypocrite  down 
here  to  meet  me!  It's  that  back  alimony  she's  after. 
I  thought  you  was  a  man  when  you  faced  all  those 
greasers  down  in  Rodrigo*s  joint,  but  how  did  you 
take  all  of  that  old  Mrs.  Allen's  slobber.  You're  a 
regular  hero  now,  Pete,  and  the  truest  friend  in  the 
world,  you're  bloody  well  right.  But  it  didn't  hurt 
you  half  like  it  would  me." 

And  Shorty  pulled  out  a  pint  bottle  of  Canadian 
Club,  and  we  drank  it  between  us,  the  first  sociable 
drink  we  had  had  together  in  ahellofatime.  The 
water  came  to  mine  ogles ;  I  think  I  must  have  drunk 
the  whiskey  too  fast. 

Shorty  slipped  up  a  back  alley,  and  so  far  as  I 
know,  his  wife's  mother  has  never  had  the  privilege 
of  holding  his  shaggy  locks  within  her  sinewy 
embrace. 
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JMan  cQke 

(A  Story  op  a  Fool,  by  One) 


D 


O  YOU  THINK  the  poor  fool  will  marry 
her?"  queried  Miss  Lola  Lanier  as  she  leis- 
urely drew  on  her  silk  stockings.  Miss  Lila 
Lanier,  the  older  of  the  two  Lanier  sisters,  whose  dev- 
ilish legs  had  held  Broadway  under  the  spell  of  their 
dancing  for  something  like  sixteen  months,  finished 
powdering  her  face  and  surveyed  herself  in  the  mir- 
ror before  she  replied. 

"I  should  hope  not,  darling.  Not  that  I  admire 
the  young  Sir  Galahad,  but  it  would  be  too  awful  if 
he  were  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  beautiful 
Dorothea." 

' '  But  he  will  though ;  she  is  after  him,  and  Doro- 
thea gets  what  she  goes  after." 

"Then  that  means  she  will  land  the  Maitland  mil- 
lions," broke  in  Vivian  Shaw  who  had  entered  the 
dressing  room  in  time  to  hear  the  last  remark.  ' '  How 
many  does  the  old  man  have?" 

"About  fifty,  and  for  my  part  I  think  she  is 
entitled  to  them  for  she  sure  is  getting  tied  down  to 
a  prune." 

"Oh  he  isn't  so  bad.  And  after  she  gets  her  hands 
on  the  jack  she'll  liven  him  up  considerable  or  else 
give  him  the  gate  in  short  order.  He  will  receive 
quite  an  interesting  surprise  when  he  finds  out  his 
precious  Dorothea  isn't  such  a  poor,  little  overworked 
innocent." 

"I'll  bet  my  young  life  it  will  be  an  expensive 
experience,  but  'papa'  can  stand  it." 

"How  is  'A.  C  taking  it?"  asked  Lola. 

"He's  not  worrying  now.  He  probably  knows  that 
Dorothea  will  get  tired  of  him  before  long,  but  it 
won't  be  dear  Edward  who  will  put  the  skids  under 
him.  Fact  is,  he  probably  expects  to  come  in  for  a 
share  when  Dorothea  cleans  up.  He  is  keeping  out 
of  the  way  beautifully." 

"But  don't  you  suppose  Dorothea  cares  for  Mait- 
land at  all?" 

"Hell!  How  could  she?  He's  not  her  sort  at  all. 
He's  out  for  the  nice,  refined  things;  quotes  poetry, 
takes  her  on  picnics  so  he  can  do  some  of  his  land- 
scape painting.     Dorothea's  not  much  on  the  poetic 


nor  does  she  crave  the  peaceful  country.  How  on 
earth  she  keeps  from  drinking  while  she  is  with  him 
is  more  than  I  can  tell." 

At  that  very  moment  Dorothea  was  musing  upon  the 
same  idea.  She  had  suggested  that  Edward  take  her 
to  a  cabaret  because  she  feared  she  could  not  stand 
to  listen  to  the  mooning  boy  another  night.  But  now 
she  wished  she  had  not  come.  She  was  dying  for  a 
drink,  but  the  prude  would  be  shocked  if  she  even 
mentioned  the  fact.  So  she  sat  in  dry  silence,  watch- 
ing the  bizarre  fantasies  of  some  oriental  dancers. 

Across  from  her,  raptuously  drinking  in  her  beauty, 
sat  Edward  Maitland.  He  was  in  love  with  this  won- 
derful girl  who  had  blown  out  of  the  West  and  in  a 
night  had  dazzled  the  Metropolis  as  she  scintillated 
through  the  most  daring  success  of  the  decade.  Doro- 
thea Devine  as  Eve  in  Woman  had  created  a  sensation 
in  New  York,  which  is  no  little  thing.  Though  the 
clamor  for  a  censorship  was  heard  in  many  quarters, 
Woman  had  run  for  sixteen  months,  and  Dorothea 
had  made  many  conquests.  The  latest  was  Edward, 
son  of  millionaire  John  Maitland  who,  many  said,  con- 
trolled the  street.  Edward  was  an  artist  though  as 
yet  only  a  dilletante.  But  art  had  ceased  to  matter 
after  his  first  sight  of  Dorothea.  All  the  adoration 
and  love  of  his  romantic  nature  was  lavished  on  her. 

The  next  day  the  affair  was  settled  as  the  girls  had 
predicted  the  night  before.  Edward  persuaded  Doro- 
thea to  grant  him  the  entire  day ;  leaving  early  in  the 
morning  they  motored  up  among  the  Connecticut  hills. 
At  twilight  in  a  picturesque,  old-fashioned  garden  he 
unfolded  his  dream  of  love.  Maitland  reclined  on  the 
velvety  grass,  and  all  the  artist  in  him  thrilled  to  the 
vision  of  Dorothea,  beautiful  in  a  soft,  white  flowing 
gown,  sitting  on  the  rustic  bench,  with  a  background 
of  sunset  colors,  green  carpet,  and  holding  tenderly 
the  single  red  rose  he  had  given  her — the  beauty  of 
harmony  and  of  love. 

Without  a  word  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her  tenderly.    "I  love  you." 

"Oh  Dorothea — beloved — how  I  love  you,  love  you. 
You  are  beautiful — you  are  mine — my  darling,  I  love 
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you,  I  love  you,  I  love  you.  But  you  are  too  wonder- 
ful, too  sacred  for  me,"  and  in  response  to  the  thoughl 
he  dropped  to  his  knees  beside  her.  With  his  head 
buried  in  her  lap  and  his  arm  around  her  waist,  his 
soul  sought  hers  and  worshipped  hers.  When  he 
looked  in  her  eyes  again,  he  saw  the  gleam  of  what 
he  sought.  "Heart  of  mine,  can  you  love  me?  Do 
you  feel  my  love,  warm  and  caressing,  about  you — in 
you?  You  feel — you  must  feel  my  love — its  depth, 
deeper  than  the  deepest  seas ;  its  breath,  so  broad  it 
transcends  space.  I  love  you — I  love  you — I  love  you. 
From  eternity  till  eternity.  Will  you  let  me  love  you, 
Dorothea?  Will  you  let  me  serve  you,  worship  you, 
adore  you,  love  you  always — always — always?  Will 
you  marry  me?" 

And  Dorothea  answered,  "When?" 

"Now  what?"  inquired  Miss  Lola  Lanier  of  the 
group  in  front  of  the  Little  Church  as  they  watched 
the  long,  white  racer  disappear  in  the  traffic. 

"Don't  you  think,  dear,  that  'how  long'  is  possibly 
more  appropriate?" 

"Either  will  do,  girls,"  interposed  "A.  C."  Hol- 
lingsworth,  sometimes  actor,  usually  hanger  on,  who 
was  cpiite  prominent  among  theatrical  New  Yorkers. 
"I'll  say  two  weeks  because  Dorothea  will  want  'two 
wonderful,  happy  weeks  and  then'  in  case  the  affair 
should  wind  up  in  the  courts.  She'll  be  back  by  the 
end  of  a  fortnight,  and  then  for  some  gay.  wild  parties. 
Ta-ta,  dears." 

Only  those,  however,  who  were  in  the  know  would 
have  predicted  anything  but  happy  years  ahead  for 
the  two  so  obviously  embarking  on  matrimonial  seas 
as  they  began  the  trial  trip  of  the  honeymoon  through 
New  York  streets.  Pedestrians  stared ;  traffic  slowed 
down  as  drivers  smiled  knowingly ;  policemen  grinned 
as  they  waved  the  unheeding  driver  past. 

"But  dear,  this  isn't  the  way  to  the  boat,"  said 
Dorothea. 

"To  what  boat,  sweetheart?" 

"To  the  Majestic;  aren't  we  going  on  it.'" 

"Why  no,  dear;  I  told  you  1  was  going  to  surprise 
you. ' ' 

"But  I  thought  the  surprise  was  going  to  be  a  trip 
to  Europe.  Why  did  you  want  the  wedding  at  this 
hour  of  morning  if  we  aren't  going  to  sail.'" 

"Because  I  am  taking  you  to  the  loveliest  place  in 
the  world,  and  I  want  to  get  you  there  in  time  to 
watch  the  prettiest  sight  you  will  ever  see." 


All  day  I  hey  drove  al  a  rapid  rati'  (if  speed  north- 
ward, only  pausing  a  short  while  for  luncheon.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  hours  of  the  afternoon  the  fatiguing 
heat  of  the  earlier  hours  gave  way  before  a  soothing 
breeze  which  instead  of  stirring  up  seemed  to  settle 
the  dust  and  dirt  that  had  marred  the  journey.  The 
last  hour  was  thus  very  pleasant,  and  Dorothea  re- 
lented from  the  morose  silence  which  she  had  main- 
tained for  the  greater  part  .of  the  journey.  True  she 
had  been  dreadfully  disappointed,  for  from  the  mo- 
ment he  had  told  her  that  he  wanted  the  wedding  in 
the  morning  so  that  he  could  give  her  a  delightful 
surprise,  she  had  supposed  that  they  were  to  sail  on 
the  Cunarder  which  was  to  leave  then.  But  after 
meditating  upon  the  matter  she  decided  that  she  was 
glad  they  were  not  going  to  spend  the  next  month  or 
two  in  Europe.  She  had  wanted  especially  to  visit 
Paris,  but  she  could  hardly  get  much  kick  out  of  it 
in  company  with  Edward  who  would  want  to  spend 
the  days  in  the  art  galleries  or  some  other  silly  place. 
She  could  have  Paris  later  when  she  would  be  free  to 
play.  Now  she  would  acquiesce  in  Edward's  plans, 
and  in  a  short  week  or  two,  they  would  be  back  on 
Broadway. 

"Oh  Edward,  this  is  the  loveliest  country.  Where 
are  we  going  to  stop  1 ' ' 

"Just  wait,  sweetheart;  we  are  almost  there.  Keep 
your  eyes  open  now,  and  you  will  know  the  very  min- 
ute we  get  there,  without  my  having  to  say  a  word. 
You  are  going  to  be  so  glad  I  brought  you  here  instead 
of  taking  you  to  a  hot,  stuffy  old  Europe." 

They  were  now  among  the  mountains  of  Vermont. 
After  climbing  the  highest  peak  they  had  yet  reached. 
Maitland  turned  the  curve  of  the  summit  and  stopped. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter?"  asked  Dorothea.  Be- 
low them,  nestling  among  the  mountains  was  the 
darlingest  little  lake.  The  slanting  rays  of  the  sun 
as  it  sank  below  the  peaks  illumined  one  side  of  it ; 
while  the  reflections  of  the  mountain  shadowed  the 
other  half.  Not  a  ripple  marred  the  even  surface  of 
the  silvery  water;  not  a  dwelling  marred  the  Godli- 
ness of  the  beautiful  vision.  The  soft,  glowing  sun; 
the  soothing  gentle  breeze;  the  green  topped  moun- 
tains; the  shadowy  water.  "We  are  here,  dear: 
alone." 

"But  what,  where — where  is  the  town.'" 

' '  There  isn  't  any,  darling.  Way  down  below  we 
will  find  a  little  cabin  where  we  will  stay.  There  is 
no  town ;  there  are  no  hateful  people ;  there  is  nothing 
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but  beauty  and  God — and  you  and  I."  He  drew  her 
into  his  arms;  he  thrilled  to  the  softness  of  her. 
' '  Sweetheart,  isn  't  it  glorious,  isn  't  it  heavenly  ?  I  've 
loved  it  always,  but  it  has  never  been  perfect  before. 
It  has  been  aching  for  you,  dear.  God  made  this  won- 
derful, wonderful  setting  for  you,  sweetheart,  but  the 
jewel  he  made  for  it  far  overshadows  the  setting. 
Dear,  dear,  I  love  you — I  love  you,"  and  he  held  her 
closer  in  an  ecstacy  of  rapture. 

"Isn't  it  time  we  were  going  down  and  getting 
things  fixed?"  asked  Dorothea,  breaking  the  spell. 

"Yes,  yes — of  course — we  must  fix  supper — eat — ■ 
but  dear,  we  don't  want  to  speud  too  much  of  our 
lives  in  the  valleys — eating  and  everything.  You  be- 
long on  the  mountain  tops.  Up — up  where  the  air  is 
clean,  where  the  world  is  fresh,  where  everything  is 
good  and  true  and  beautiful." 

"But,  dear,  we've  been  riding  the  longest  kind  of  a 
time,  and  I'm  getting  hungry." 

Later  that  night  under  the  spell  of  a  white,  glori- 
ous moon,  while  Edward  was  telling  her  that  the  world 
old  moon  which  had  witnessed  countless  millions  of 
lovers  had  never  known  two  who  loved  each  other  as 
did  they,  Dorothea  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

"Poor,  sweet  dear,  I'm  afraid  the  trip  was  too  tire- 
some for  jrou, "  and  he  lifted  her  gently  and  carried 
her  in  the  cabin  where  he  laid  her  on  the  bed  and 
drew  a  silk  coverlet  over  her.  Then  kneeling  beside 
the  bed  with  her  hand  in  his  he  prayed  to  God  to 
make  him  worthy  of  this  divine  girl  who  had  given 
her  life  into  his  keeping. 

The  mail  carrier  making  his  weekly  trip  by  Lake 
Juanita  found  only  one  letter  in  the  little  mail  box; 


one  addressed  in  a  masculine  hand  to  Mrs.  John  Mait- 
land,  but  as  he  was  driving  off,  a  pretty  young  woman 
ran  up  and  handed  him  another  letter.  This,  ad- 
dressed in  a  delicate,  feminine  hand  was  to  Mr.  A.  C. 
Hollingsworth.  He  tipped  his  hat  and  drove  off. 
' '  H  'm,- — funny — wonder  who  this  man  is. ' '  He  would 
have  thought  it  even  more  peculiar  if  he  could  have 
read  the  letter  for  Dorothea  had  written — 

Gosh,  "A.  C."  it's  awful.  We  are  way  up  here  in 
the  country,  a  million  miles  from  nowhere  and  more 
than  that  from  Broadway.  And  hell !  it 's  love !  love ! 
love !  all  the  time.  Worse  than  old  Jimmy  Williams 
who  fell  for  me  when  I  was  sixteen.  I  can't  stand 
much  more  of  the  drivel.  I'm  hoping  I  can  persuade 
him  to  go  back  sometime  next  week  so  that  I  can  meet 
his  dear  mother  whom  I'm  just  dying  to  see!  I'll 
let  you  know  when  I  arrive,  and  for  God's  sake  have 
something  to  drink  and  say  something  besides  love  and 
darling.     I'm  sick.    Always, 

Dot. 

Edward  had  written  his  mother — 
Mother  dearest: 

She  is  perfect — perfect.  The  prettiest,  sweetiest, 
loveliest  thing  God  ever  made.  We  are  coming  back 
next  week  instead  of  staying  the  month  we  had  plan- 
ned because  Dorothea  is  very  anxious  to  meet  you.  I 
should  love  to  stay  on  here  forever,  but  we  can  leave 
it  for  awhile,  and  return  later.  We  will  arrive  Sat- 
urday, and  I  know  you  are  going  to  love  the  dearest 
wife  a  man  ever  had. 


Your  loving  son, 


Edward. 
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Tonfs  Qhost 

By  J.  McC. 
(Continued  from  the  October  Archive) 


THE   STORY   THUS   FAR: 

[Randolph  Tyson,  son  of  a  plantation  owner  in  the  Carolina 
sandhills,  is  in  love  with  "Tony,"  a  young  lady  of  rather 
pronounced  ideaa  and  ideals,  of  Baltimore.  Randolph,  anxious 
to  become  the  owner  of  an  extensive  peach  orchard)  for  which 

the  sandhills  are  famous,  acquires  Brookham  Lodge  (a  sup 
posedly  haunted  house,  and  a  plantation  adjoining  the  Tyson 
farm),  upon  leaving  State  College.  Tony  comes  on  a  visit  to 
Pinehurst,  and  Randolph  makes  unsuccessful  love  to  her.  "While 
on  a  'possum  hunt,  a  crowd  of  merry-makers,  including  Ran 
dolph  and  Tony  and  a  miscellaneous  group  of  Yankee  tourists 
and  Southern  youths,  inquire  into  the  mysteries  of  Brookham 
Lodge.  The  hounds  trail  something  to  the  house,  and  the 
crowd,  after  much  nervous  jesting,  goes  inside.  At  the  door 
of  the  "death-chamber"  of  the  house  (the  room  in  which  Old 
Man  Ferebee,  former  owner  of  the  place,  had  died)  the  people 
encounter  the  "ghost."  Randolph  loses  his  pocket  torch,  and 
in  the  darkness  and  general  confusion,  Tony  stumbles  on  the 
stairway  and  sustains  a  bady  sprained  ankle.  The  party  is 
demoralized  and  is  making  a  hurried  exit  from  the  scene.] 


I 


•'VE  sprained  my  ankle,  a  bit,'"  she  man- 
aged to  say,  as  the  frightened  members  of  the 
erstwhile  jolly  party  crowded  around.  The  boys, 
collecting  their  wits  and  the  three  half -crazed  hounds, 
attempted  to  make  an  exit  from  the  place  as  grace- 
fully and  expeditiously  as  possible.     Simeon  had  fled. 

"But  Tony,  she  can't  walk,  can't  possibly  walk!'' 
wailed  the  Cousin,  "and  the  motors  are  about  a  mil- 
lion miles  away  over  yonder  somewhere  ! ' ' 

"Say>  fellows,"  called  somebody,  "some  of  us '11  get 
a  car  in  no  time." 

But  Randolph  consulted  with  the  chaperones.  And 
maybe  it  was  his  masterly  manner,  or  maybe  the  chap- 
erones were  actually  convinced, — who  can  tell?  Any- 
way, they  took  her  to  the  Tyson  home,  where  she  spent 
thfi.night.  attended  by  Randolph's  mother,  who  proved 
a  most  diligent  nurse,  and  a  corps  of  something  less 
than  fifteen  Negro  mammies.  She  was  able  to  leave 
next  day,  and  was  driven  over  to  Pineurst  in  the 
Tyson  family  motor.  But  during  her  brief  stay  in 
Randolph's  home,  Tony  had  been  successfully  wooed, 
and  uncompromisingly  won.  For  Randolph,  after 
making  a  tour  of  investigation  of  the  "death  room" 


at  Brookham  Lodge,  the  next  morning,  came  back 
with  strangely  satisfying  news.  Everyone  had  a  good 
laugh  over  the  scare,  and  the  friendship  between  the 
Tysons  and  Tony  and  the  Cousin  was  cemented  as 
hard  and  fast  as  the  sugar  to  be  found  in  the  bottom 
of  a  Greenwich  restaurant  sugar-bowl. 

Three  days  later,  the  sprained  ankle  having  obli- 
gingly detained  Tonj''s  departure,  they  rode  out  alone. 
The  day  was  of  a  type  common  only  to  the  Carolina 
pineland  uplands.  Patty  Lou  capered  and  caricoled 
playfully,  under  the  lightsome  hand  of  Tony. 

"Do  you  think  j-ou  could  live  in  a  haunted  house, 
provided  the  electric  wiring  and  fixtures  were  com- 
plete?" asked  Randolph,  flicking  his  boot  with  his 
riding  crop. 

"With  you — anywhere,  silly!  You  know,  Randy,  I 
just  knew  all  the  time  that  we'd  discover  that  old 
ghost  bug-a-boo.  I  wasn't  worried  over  your  foolish 
old  ghost.  It  was  my  pet  ghost,  a  regular  Ibsen- 
ghost,  that  worried  me.  ...  It  wasn't  that.  I 
was  afraid  I  wouldn't  fit  in  down  here,  you  know. 
Sort  of  a  square  peg  in  a  round  hole." 

He  smiled  at  the  simile.  It  was  so  much  like  an- 
other which  he  had  in  mind. 

"But,  oh!  Randy,  now  I  know — " 

The  horses  stopped,  as  horses  are  known  to  do, 
occasionally,  when  their  riders  suddenly  seem  to  lose 
interest  in  riding.  They  stood  side  by  side  for  the 
space  of  several  minutes. 

" — At  Baltimore!  In  St.  Joseph's  church! 
all  your  family  and  all  my  family  present!" 
dolph  was  exultant. 

"We'll  ride,"  observed  Tony,  with  finality, 
to  Carthage,  to  a  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

They  didn't  do  things  by  halves. 

Ride  they  did,  and  without  further  delay, 
the  small  boy  in  the  "Jestice's"  office,  observing  tin- 
boots  and  boyish  riding  breeches  of  Tony's,  remarked 
that  'twas  funny,  how  the  Judge  could  marry  two 
boys. 


With 
Ran- 


And 
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We  will  now  lower  the  curtain  for  twelve  months, 
to  denote  the  passage  of  one  year.  Please  keep  your 
seats.  Our  epilogue  begins  and  ends  with  the  same 
two  dusky  actors  who  were  on  stage  in  the  first  scene, 
with  the  single  addition  of  one  more  to  the  dramatis 
personae,  namely,  Randolph,  Jr.,  age  two  months. 

"I  'uz  talkin'  to  ol'  Uncle  Davy  Jerome  'bout  dem 
cat-holes,"  said  Estis  to  Simeon,  as  together  they 
worked  with  a  sprayer  in  the  new  orchard  at  Brook- 
ham  Lodge.  " 'E  uster  cook  for  01'  Man  Bob.  En 
say,  Simeon,  yo'  sho'  wuz  a  fool  to  have  been  skeered 
'bout  ghos's." 

"Yeah?" 


Simeon  was  non-commital.  He  was  not  inclined, 
for  once,  to  loquaciousness.  Niggers  round  the  place 
had  been  acting  as  if  there  might  have  been  some  kind 
of  a  joke  on  him. 

"Un-huh.  'E  say,  01'  Uncle  Davy  say,  dat  01' 
Man  Bob  uster  keep  'um  fo'  pets." 

"Sez  w'ich?" 

Simeon's  interest  heightened,  despite  himself. 

"Fo'  pets.  Dem  pair  pet  coons  which  01'  Man 
Bob  uster  have.  Dey  had  lil'  dog  collars  round  deir 
necks,  wid  chains  on  'um.  Cose  de  chains  gwine  rattle 
some,  w'en  de  coons  come  in  de  house  at  night.  Dat 
whut  dem  holes  'uz  fo'.    Dem  cat-holes  'uz  fo'  coons." 

The  End 


"Southern  Hunting  Song 

("Heigh,  Rouse  Him  Up.") 

J  TEIGH ,  rouse  him  up,  my  beauties, 
■*-  ■*■  The  moon  comes  over  the  hill. 
My  neighbor  his  horn  is  winding 
And  yet  my  hounds  are  still: 
No  notes  from  my  silver  bugles 
Abroad  in  the  dim  half-light? 
Come,  rouse  him  up,  my  dandies. 
And  sing  to  the  moon  tonight. 


Down  in  the  bramble  thicket 
The  moon-ghost  shadows  ride 
Where  Gutch,  the  dog-fox,  listens 
His  vixen's  den  beside. 
(Her  kits  a-snuggle  around  her, 
Her  warm  breast  suckled  dry,) 
He  hears  the  baying  of  Logan, 
The  answering  huntsman's  cry: 


"Heigh,  rouse  him  up,  my  beauties. 
Ho!  Molly  and  Dace  and  Mall, 
Harkee,  sirs!  hark  to  Logan, 
So-ho!  my  beauties  all! 
The  moon  so  red  at  rising 
Has  left  the  crest  of  the  hill, — 
Then  music,  my  trumpeters,  music. 
And  tell  to  the  stars  the  kill!" 


Heigh,  rouse  him  up,  my  beauties. 

The  brake  and  the  tangled  vine, 

The  moon,  and  the  midnight  madness, 

The  scent  of  the  muscadine, 

Are  one  with  the  mood  of  the  Autumn's, 

The  Queen-of-the-Season's  delight — 

So  wind  him,  hustle  him,  rouse  him. 

And  sing  to  the  moon  tonight! 

R.  P. 

Published  by  courtesy  of  The  Chase   Publishing   Co. 
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Tragedies  of  Sex.    By  Frank  Wedekind. 

"Tragedies  of  Sex"  by  Prank  Wedekind  is  a  series 
of  four  German  plays.  The  book  is  an  amalgamation 
of  bunkum  hardly  worth  reading  and  not  worth  dis- 
cussing. The  only  reason  1  have  for  reviewing  this 
book  is  my  sincere  desire  to  keep  others  from  being 
enticed  into  reading  the  book.  The  only  thing  we 
can  be  thankful  for  in  reading  such  a  book  is  that  no 
American  has  been  guilty  of  writing  it. 

Wedekind  wrote  "Tragedies  of  Sex"  in,  a  very 
melodramatic  manner,  strangely  peculiar  to  some  of 
the  Saturday  afternoon  pictures  shown  at  our  small- 
town moving-picture  houses,  but  hardly  befitting  a 
book  of  a  supposedly  high  type  of  literature.  Suicide 
prevails  throughout  all  of  the  plays,  with  a  dash  of 
murder  once  in  a  while  to  fill  in,  in  order  to  keep  the 
play  from  becoming  dull  and  uninteresting.  Wede- 
kind uses  sex  appeal  throughout  the  plays  in  order  to 
provide  a  background  for  his  suicides  and  sex  was 
portrayed  as  being  impossibly  prevalent  in  the  minds 
of  the  characters  dealt  with  in  the  four  plays. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  one 
reading  this  book  only  because  of  a  vulgar  desire  to 
read  about  sex,  will  be  keenly  disappointed  in  reading 
the  book.  Sex,  although  so  prevalent  in  the  plays,  is 
so  well  hidden  that  one  desiring  sex  attraction  will 
find  absolutely  no  satisfaction  in  reading  these  plays. 
Speaking  more  plainly,  the  sex  appeal  of  the  book  is 
so  well  hidden  that  it  does  not  increase  the  interest  of 
the  plays,  but  merely  adds  to  their  obscenity.  Wede- 
kind has  turned  from  an  open  and  clear  portrayal  of 
portions  of  German  society  to  a  very  vulgar  and  nau- 
seating series  of  dramas,  none  of  which  have  any  value- 
to  the  student  of  drama. 

Wedekind  should  also  be  severely  criticized  for  the 
use  of  suicides  and  murders,  mentioned  in  a  previous 
paragraph.  While  it  is  true  that  the  rate  of  suicides 
may  be  as  high  in  Germany  as  indicated  by  his  plays, 
a  play  full  of  bloodshed  is  extremely  distasteful  to 
the  person  who  has  time  to  read  plays.  The  only 
person  who  could  really  enjoy  reading  about  so  much 
shooting  are  those  who  do  not  appreciate  the  true 
drama. 


To  summarize  the  last  two  paragraphs  it  would 
seem  that  Wedekind  is  writing  for  a  class  of  people 
who  wTould  really  enjoy  his  work,  except  for  the  fact 
that  he  writes  it  in  a  form  which  they  cannot  under- 
stand. It  seems  that  the  author  should  either  lower 
the  type  of  his  literature  to  the  level  of  the  sympa- 
thetic readers  or  raise  the  substance  of  his  plays  to 
reach  the  type. 

The  redeeming  feature  of  Wedekind 's  plays  is  that 
through  them  he  does  give  an  insight  into  the  suicide 
rate  in  Germany,  especially  youths,  and  he  also  shows 
the  emphasis  laid  upon  education  by  the  German 
parent  and  schoolboy.  These  facts  are  shown  in  the 
first  of  the  four  plays,  "Spring's  Awakening."  The 
fact  that  education  receives  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
in  Germany,  is  shown  by  a  boy's  fear  of  going  home 
after  flunking  one  course  in  his  school  (which  auto- 
matically expelled  him  from  school).  The  boy  com- 
mitted suicide  because  of  his  shame  at  having  flunked 
out.  The  ban  on  the  subject  of  sex  in  Germany  was 
shown  in  this  play  by  the  fact  that  a  boy  was  expelled 
from  school  for  writing  on  the  subject  for  the  benefit 
of  one  of  his  playmates.  The  boy's  father  sent  him 
to  a  house  of  correction  for  this  act. 

Even  the  first  play  was  too  supernatural  to  be  by 
any  means  perfect.  After  the  play  had  almost  spent 
its  course  with  nothing  of  the  mysterious  being  shown, 
in  the  very  last  scene  the  supernatural  appears  and 
puts  a  very  inhuman  aspect  on  a  very  human  play. 

In  "Earth  Spirit"  the  girl  Lulu  is  shown  as  having 
a  very  demoralizing  effect  upon  several  characters  and 
appears  as  a  veritable  volcano  throughout  this  play, 
and  also  "Pandora's  Box",  causing  murder  and  sui- 
cide and  culminating  in  her  own  death.  It  seems 
strange  that  any  girl  of  the  streets  should  be  as  well 
educated  as  Lula  was  and  at  the  same  time  have  such 
a  father. 

The  last  play  is  probably  the  most  impossible  one 
of  them  all.  The  play  is  too  weird  throughout,  and  it 
is  absolutely  unbelievable  that  Lisiska  should  converse 
in  poetry  as  she  did.  It  is  rather  clearlv  shown,  how- 
ever, that  happiness  is  utterly  impossible  at  present 
to  one  who  desires  only  physical  safety.  This  idea  is 
the  only  thing  in  the  book  of  real  value  to  any  one, 
and  it  is  hardly  worth  one's  while  to  read  the  book  in 
order  to  gain  that  idea. 
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Exchanges 


CRITICISING  the  publications  of  sister  colleges 
is  purely  a  personal  matter.  It  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  an  exchange  editor  to  express  the 
opinions  of  his  entire  staff,  and  it  is  equally  as  im- 
poss:ble  for  him  to  set  up  any  kind  of  criterion  which 
should  be  popularly  accepted  as  a  just  and  accurate 
literary  measuring  rod.  When  an  exchange  editor 
attempts  to  criticise  the  literary  merits  of  these  ex- 
changes, which  are  usually  edited  by  amateur  journal- 
ists who  are  fully  as  capable — or  should  I  say  incapa- 
ble?— as  the  pseudo-criti  •  himself,  he  must  necessarily 
assume  enough  sophistication  to  feign  literary  judg- 
ment. 

The  pronoun  "I"  always  sounds  egotistical  in  an 
editorial  column,  but  I  think  that  in  reality  it  is  less 
egotistical  than  the  assumed  sophistication  which  I 
would  have  to  aequire  if  I  should  pretend  to  be  a 
literary  critic.  For  this  reason  I  w'll  be  "I"  in  this 
department  of  the  Trinity  Archive.  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  convince  my  readers  that  such  and  such  a  maga- 
zine has  or  lacks  literary  merits.  I  shall  give  my 
opinions  concerning  the  magazine — and  label  the 
opinions  as  my  own. 

All  critics  have  prejudices,  likes,  and  dislikes,  but. 
as  a  critic,  he  must  try  to  keep  his  readers  from  sus- 
pieioning  that  his  judgment  is  biased.  I.  however, 
admit  that  I  am  not  impeccable,  and  I  hereby  give 
fair  warning  that  in  my  comments  I  will  say  exactly 
what  I  desire  to  say,  sometimes  what  I  think  should 
be  said,  but  always  I  will  be  the  one  saying  it — and  if 
I  say  things  that  my  readers  do  not  like,  they  should 
remember  that  what  I  say  is  merely  the  opinion  of 
myself. 

Evidently  the  Quill  Club  of  North  Carolina  College 
for  Women  feared  that  the  seriousness  of  their  pur- 
pose might  not  be  appreciated,  but  I.  for  one,  do 
appreciate  it  sinee  I  read  the  first  issue 
The  of  The  Coraddi  which  was  published  by 

„  ,,.  the  Quill  Club.  The  quills  have  penned 
some  good  work,  and  which  includes 
twenty-eight  articles  in  all — three  of 
them,  however,  were  contributed  by  the  faculty.  Most 
of  the  work  is  serious,  but  I  think  possesses  an  unmis- 
takable feminine  whimsicality.  After  reading  a  few 
pages  and  noticing  the  effervescing  feminine   (N.  C. 


College  is  unmistakably  a  woman's  college  i  sent - 
mentally  I  decided  that  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  1 
found  a  few  feminine  teardrops  somewhere  in  the 
columns  of  the  magazine,  and,  sure  enough,  I  found 
them.  And  not  only  that,  but  an  article  on  Thi  Com? 
forts  of  Crying,  by  Julia  Blauvelt.  Miss  Blauvelt 
handles  her  subject  well — understandingly  I  should 
say.  Elizabeth  Parrott's  Realization  is  a  splendid 
ironical  poem,  and  her  essay  on  The  Egotistical  Byron 
is  also  good.  Miss  Goodwin's  editorials  win  my  com- 
mendation because  they  really  are  good.  The  "atmos- 
phere"' in  Treasure  Seekers  is  unusually  good  for  a 
novice,  but  the  story  is  more  of  a  sketch  than  a  story. 
Since  I  have  not  a  feminine  outlook  and  appreciation 
the  sentimentality  of  the  other  short  stories  bored  me. 
The  themes  handled  vary  all  the  way  from  Tin  Voice 
nf  Nature  and  philosophy,  in  Now  the  Lid  Comes  Off. 
to  Hasty  Matches — which  perish  in  the  heat  of  their 
own  flames  after  they  have  been  ignited  by  the  passion- 
ate love  that  usually  results  in  "hasty  matches." 
Queer  Quacks  contain  not  only  queer  quacks  but  als> 
feminine  squawks. 

The  frontpiece.  Rack  to  Work,  gave  me  a  good  im- 
pression of  this  magazine  from  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  before  I  reached  the  contents  of  the 
inside.  A  Fantasy  is  a  type  of  poem 
which  I  seldom  find  in  a  college  maga- 
zine, but  the  other  three  poems  are 
Carolinian  aimos^  equally  as  good.  The  essay  on 
Joseph  Conrad  is  interestingly  written. 
shows  appreciation  for  Conrad's  works,  and  contains 
a  wealth  of  details.  In  my  estimation  the  book  review 
on  Edna  Ferber's  So  Rig  is  decidedly  the  best  thing 
in  the  magazine.  In  fact,  I  have  never  read  a  better 
book  review  in  a  college  magazine.  The  editorials  are 
the  weakest  spot  in  the  periodical.  I  have,  in  fact, 
read  better  editorials  in  a  high  school  publication.  I 
am  sure  that  the  editor  did  not  spend  much  time  in 
thinking  on  editorial  subjects.  Both  of  the  short 
stories  are  interesting,  but  decidedly  puerile.  Good 
titles  might  have  made  their  amateurishness  les-- 
noticeable.  The  magazine  contains  no  humorous  de- 
partment, and  nothing  in  the  humorous  line.  I  have 
noticed  that  as  a  ride  college  students  are  more  often 
capable  of  witty  and  clever  articles  than  they  are  of 
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writing  serious  essays,  poems,  ete.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  lias  more  serious- 
minded  writers  than  my  own  campus. 

If  tli is  magazine  were  four  or  five  times  as  thick  (  I 
mean,  of  course,  in  inches)  one  might  mistake  it  for  a 
juvenile  Atlantic  Monthly,  which  circumstance,  how- 
ever, the  editor  says  in  one  of  his  edi- 
torials he  does  not  want  to  occur.  The 
entire  magazine,  beginning  with  the 
cover  design,  is  neat  in  appearance.  Be- 
ing printed  in  ten  point  type  does  not 
seem  to  detract  from  its  literary  appearance.  Cold 
Spinach,  a  play  which  has  its  setting  in  the  South. 
about  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  inter- 
ested me  more  than  anything  else  in  the  magazine. 
The  Southern  atmsophere,  the  colloquial  and  dialectic 
language,  and  the  suspense  of  the  play  almost  made 
me  forget  I  was  reading  a  college  magazine.  It  is  a 
tragedy,  a  tragic  tragedy,  and  as  tragic  as  anything 
Ibsen  ever  wrote — but  of  course  I  cannot  compare  it 
further  with  Ibsen !  The  poems  are  not  as  good  as  the 
play,  but  they  are  much  better  than  the  short  stories. 
Most  of  the  sketches  and  articles  deal  with  cam])  life, 
or  similar  subjects.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  camping  is  the  chief  vacation  pastime  of  the 
Wofford  students,  but  I  hope  that  they  enjoyed  their 
camping  trips  more  than  I  enjoyed  reading  about 
them — and  I  do  not  say  this  merely  because  I  am 
prejudiced  against  camp  life,  chiggers,  sand  fleas. 
Beeping  with  lizzards,  and  drink'ng  coffee  flavored 
with  poison  ivy  juice.  But  the  aforementioned  play 
made  such  a  good  impression  mi  me  that   I  am  in  no 


mood  to  say  all  the  things  that  1  mighl  say  concern 
ing  tin1  other  contributions  in  this  magazine.     Taken 
as  a  whole,  77"    Wofford  Colleg<   Journal  is  a  credit- 
able magazine. 

The  Carolina  Magazine  has  improved  greatly  over 
last  year,  and  the  October  issue  is  very  creditable. 
In  dipping  into  the  magazine  one  would  probably  be 
the  most  impressed  with  the  article 
The  entitled  "Spotted  Fruit."     The  author 

Carolina  of  these  statistics  is  evidently  a  man  of 
Magazine  much  experience,  for  he  has  certainly 
demonstrated  that  he  knows  where  to 
look  for  those  who  have  "been  out"  as  it  were.  The 
Greensboro  News  thought  enough  of  his  figures  to 
give  them  a  short  writeup  a  few  weeks  ago.  How- 
ever, it  is  enough  to  say  that  "Spotted  Fruit"  is 
typical  of  the  average  college  man.  and  maybe  the 
average  college  girl. 

"A  Question  of  Morals"  is  like  Christmas;  it  is 
an  article  that  comes  only  once  in  a  year.  Mr.  Couch 
seems  to  be  revolting  against  conventions  in  general, 
and  is  loath  to  jump  over  the  fence  like  all  the  other 
sheep.  I  don't  blame  him.  If  he  gets  more  of  a 
kick  out  of  writing  what  he  thinks  than  what  other 
people  think,  he  is  welcome  to  it :  and  he  will  be  a 
better  man  for  the  doing.  The  Carolina  Magazine  in 
its  first  issue  has  "snapped  out  of  it"  so  to  speak, 
and  its  contributors  are  writing  something  worth- 
while. If  this  transformation  has  been  planned  in 
advance,  the  Archive  staff  congratulates  them ;  if  not, 
we  wish  you  the  luck  of  getting  some  more  stuff  like 
this  in  the  November  issue. 
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Prince,  much  of  wisdom  heretofore 
Times  patient  pages  doth  bescrawl; 

This  is  the  sum  of  all  our  lore — 
The  laughter  was  the  best  of  all. 

— Richard  Le  Gallienne. 


The  Improbable  Gleam 

(A  problematical  play  in  one  act.  of  which  the 
author  is  not  yet  sure  what  the  end  will  be). 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Wan A  maker  of  advice 

Hearse He  spins  a  lively  yarn 

Hekr Ring  bearer  to  Wan 

Orr Man  of  few  words 

Rit Erstwhile  trainer  of  cannibals 

Voice Out  of  the  whirlwind 

PROLOGUE 

HERR: 

Most  gracious  sirs,  and  ladies  fair 
Pray  lend  to  us  a  listening  ear. 
And  bear  with  us  while  we  explain 
Our  looks  of  woe  and  shrieks  of  pain. 
A  question  sore  confronts  our  group — 
A  question  sore  as  chicken  croup. 
We  each  will  say  our  say  and  quit 
'Tho  to  say  more  we  sling  a  fit. 

ACT    1 

{Seen  in  the  advice  factory.  Wan  is  seated  on 
chair.  Herr  is  seated  on  the  floor.  Hearse,  Orr  and 
Rit  are  distributed  at  proper  intervals,  i 

Wan — Good  sirs,  this  is  a  solemn  hour. 

Hearse — 'Tiz  like  the  milk  that  'gan  to  sour.  The 
farmer  wondered  what  was  wrong. 

Voice — No  doubt  he  kept  the  stuff  too  long. 

(All  are  startled  and  look  round,  but  are  more 
perplexed  than  ever). 

Rit — A  voice !  from  whence  did  it  proceed  .' 

Wax — 'Twas  strange,  but  'twaza  voice  indeed.  If 
ever  mortal  man  was  sore  perplexed  1  feel  'tiz  I. 
what  will  come  next  ?  It  makes  the  hour  more  solemn 
still. 


Hearse — 'Tiz  like  the  bird  that  had  a  bill  and  puz 
zled  that  it  made  no  song. 

Voice — No  doubt  the  bill  was  far  too  long. 

(They  are  chained  in  their  places  by  fear.  Wan 
recovers  composure  first.  Rit  who  believes  that  he  has 
been  eaten  by  a  cannabal  remains  in  an  unconscious 
condition.    Herr  has  long  since  rung  up). 

Wan — I  feel  my  very  hair  up-root. 

Orr — My  scalp  is  peeling  off  to  boot. 

Wan — And  yet  we  must  to  solemn  work. 

Orr — We  never  can  our  duty  shirk. 

Wan — Poor  Herr,  no  more  advice  from  him. 

Orr — I  greatly  fear  the  chance  is  slim. 

(Hearse,  in  the  meantime  is  showing  some  signs  of 
recovery ) . 

Wan — The  question  that  we  face  is  this :  Why  is  it 
students  like  to  miss  the  Chapel  hour?  I  feel  'tiz 
plain  we  must  discussion  entertain. 

Hearse — (Who  recovers  at  the  word  discussion) — 
The  other  day  when  I  had  spoke  and  told  full  many 
a  sprightly  joke.   I  prayed  before  a  restless  throng. 

Voice — Perhaps  you  made  the  prayer  too  long. 

{A  light  dawns  over  the  countenances  of  all). 

Orr — 'Tis  like  the  voice  that  came  of  yore. 

Wan — Perhaps  as  truthful  as  before. 

All — Hereafter  at  the  Chapel  gong  we'll  never 
pray  or  talk  too  long. 

(The  Veil  is  rent  asunder). 


Assistance  at  Hand 

It  was  the  fag  end  of  a  tedious  evening.  At  the 
close  of  the  third  twenty-minute  lapse  he  said  plain- 
tively : 

"I  wish  I  had  money.    I'd  travel." 

'•Well,''  she  replied  as  she  began  to  unroll  her 
stocking,  "how  much  do  you  need." 
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"Why  is  an  hour  glass  made  small  in  the  middle?' 
"To  show  the   waste  of  time." — Sinn. 


Prof,   (illustrating  a  point)  :  "For  example,  I  gavi 
a  beggar  the  price  of  a  meal." 

Voice:  "There  is  one  born  every  minute." 

Prof. :  ' '  Who  said  that  .' ' ' 

Voice:  "P.  T.  Barnum. " — Yale  Record. 


Stating  the  All-State 
By  Meletos 

Almost  as  interesting  as  football  itself  is  the  all- 
state  team — or  teams,  for  it  seems  that  a  different 
learn  is  selected  by  every  selecter — selected  each  year. 
The  time  has  now  arrived  for  the  choosing  of  an  all- 
state  eleven,  and  the  Archive's  custom  of  stating  its 
pick  must  be  perpetuated.  So  we  present  herewith  the 
names  of  the  men  whom  we  judge  to  be  worthy  of 
the  honor. 

Of  course  an  all-state  team  needs  a  coach,  even  if 
the  grid  stars  are  the  best  in  the  state.  So  for  coach, 
we  have  selected  the  only  man  in  the  state  who  has 
proven  himself  worthy  of  the  honor,  viz.  the  indubi- 
table Bolander.  erstwhile  employee  of  the  Trinity 
library.  We  select  him  because  he  is  serious-minded, 
never  indulges  in  humor,  or  flirts  with  the  co-eds  in 
the  library ;  because  his  skill  in  pushing  students  out 
of  the  stack  room  could  very  profitably  be  used  in 
directing  the  bucking-machine  practice. 

For  the  next  important  position,  that  of  captain 
we  had  no  hesitancy  in  selecting  Stanton  Pickens, 
whose  right  to  the  position  no  Trinity  man  will  dis- 
pute. Of  course  Mr.  Pickens  is  not  quite  so  well  known 
over  the  state  as  he  is  on  the  campus,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  Mr.  Picken's  fault.  We  select  this  man 
because  of  his  confidence  in  himself,  his  effervescing 
energy,  his  Apolic  form,  and  his  love  for  the  lime- 
light. His  position  on  the  team  is  not  important 
since  in  his  own  estimation  (which  is  most  important, 
anyway)  he  could  play  any  position  better  than  any- 
one else.  But  for  convenience  we  shail  place  him  at 
right  half. 

For  the  managership  of  this  team  we  have  had 
difficulty  in  determining  whether  the  honor  should 
go  to  11.  A.  Spann  or  A.  11.  Young.  However,  a 
certain  incident  occurred  in  Mr,  Spann 's  Sophomore 


year  and  Mr.  Young's  first  year  (he  entered  as  a 
special  student  in  order  to  avoid  being  classified  as  a 
Freshman)  which  seems  to  favor  Mr.  Spann.  The 
two  gentlemen  had  a  verbal  combat,  and  almost  a 
pugnacious  one,  over  a  certain  young  lady  and  Mr. 
Spann  proved  of  superior  valour,  bluff,  and  temper 
in  the  combat.  We  do  not  think  that  a  man  who  has 
once  been  vanquished  in  a  dispute  should  be  manager 
of  an  all-state  football  team ;  therefore  we  give  the 
honor  to  Mr.  Spann. 

But  we  will  award  Mr.  Y'oung  with  the  assistant 
managership,  for  assistant  managerships  seem  to  be 
Mr.  Y'oung 's  forte.  He  is  assistant  manager  of  every 
organization  on  the  campus,  being  assistant  manager 
of  the  Archive,  The  Chronicle,  the  Book  Room,  Track, 
Tennis,  a  Boarding  House,  and  has  publically  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  assistant  president  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa. 

For  the  position  of  center  no  one  has  demonstrated 
ids  superiority  over  Spencer  Bell.  His  strong  point 
is  being  so  "stuck-up"  that  no  opponent  has  yet 
been  able  to  budge  him — and  why  should  he  not  be 
stuck-up,  for  has  he  himself  not  admitted  his  right 
1  o  be  .'  Some  sport  writers  may  deny  his  right  to  be 
stock-up  but  none  can  deny  that  his  technique  is 
perfect. 

"Preacher"  Ball  deserves  the  position  of  left  tackle 
because  of  his  masculinity,  his  tantalizing  actions,  and 
his  inabilitj'  to  take  a  joke,  while  "Bill"  Rudge  de- 
serves the  other  position  at  tackle  because  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  real  affinity  of  spirit  should  not  exist 
between  these  two  tackles. 

"Sister"  Hall  and  "Preacher"  Overton  should  be 
guards.  In  the  whole  world  there  is  not  another  man 
and  a  half  (it  need  not  be  stated  which  is  the  half) 
like  these  guards.  Their  uniqueness  qualifies  them 
for  the  positions. 

The  ends  should  always  be  men  who  are  more  or 
less  "tea  houndish".  for  they  play  closer  to  the  spec- 
tators than  any  other  players.  Therefore,  the  ends 
must  be  good  looking  and  have  winning  ways  with 
the  ladies.  So  we  have  selected  Roy  Lively,  who  has 
th''  most  girlish  face,  the  slickest  hair,  and  the  most 
conspicious  (green  of  course)  appearance  of  any  man 
in  the  state,  for  right  end;  and  Eddie  Morris,  whose 
symmetrical  bow  legs  are  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
forever  for  left  end. 

An  all-state  backfield  would  be  weak  without  M.  II. 
Lander  to  carry  the  ball.  He  keeps  his  nose  in  the 
air  and  disregards  all  such  petty  botherances  such  as 
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speaking  to  other  Freshmen.  For  this  reason  he  ought 
to  be  ab(f>  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  goal  and  not  allow 
the  opposing  team  to  break  in  upon  the  important  pre- 
occupation of  his  Freshman  mind.  We  place  him  in 
the  position  of  fullback. 

Since  the  right  half,  Mr.  Pickens,  is  such  an  unusual 
character  and  so  difficult  to  emulate,  we  had  difficulty 
in  selecting  a  man  for  the  other  position  of  half  back. 
But  we  thiuk  Joe  Ruark  deserves  the  position  because 
he  is  serious-minded  enough  to  become  an  understudy 
of  Mr.  Pickens  and  because  his  Shack  record  is  per- 
fect— and,  therefore,  the  selection  of  him  for  the  all- 
state  team  will  make  the  writer  of  this  article  popular 
with  the  women. 

For  quarter  back  we  had  to  select  a  man  with  the 
strongest  voice  in  the  state,  since  calling  signals  is 
his  most  important  duty.  We  feel  sure  that  no  one 
will  dispute  R.  B.  Martin's  right  to  this  distinction. 
During  the  election  he  cultivated  (we  are  not  sure 
that  he  weeded  it  any)  his  voice  until  now  we  doubt 
if  there  is  a  man  in  the  United  States  with  a  stronger 
voice. 

For  water  boys  we  select  Freshmen  Palmer  and 
Drake  because  their  Freshman  gab  directed  against 
the  opposing  team  should  be  enough  to  unnerve  any 
normal  football  player. 

The  cheer  leader  we  select  "Red"  Wall  because  of 
his  ability  to  "raise  the  dickens"  with  his  melodious 
voice. 

We  select  the  head  linesman  last  not  because  he 
is  the  least  important  but  because  we  want  to  bring 
this  article  to  a  fitting  climax.  We  choose  E.  M. 
Thompson  for  this  position  because  be  ought  to  lie 
able  to  "jew"  any  human  referee  out  of  any  decision 
that  is  unfavorable  to  the  all-state  team. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  our  selection  of  an 
all-state  team,  we  have  no  objections  to  you  selecting 
one  of  your  own.  But  we  dare  any  one  to  get  to- 
gether a  more  homogenious  group. 


At  Prom  Time,  Too 

Frances :  ' '  You  say  you  would  go  through  tire  for 

me  ? ' ' 

Francis:  "Yes,  sweetest,  precious  love." 

Frances:  "Well,  try  it;  you're  not  any  too  hot  at 

present. ' ' — Record. 


There  was  a  young  girl  in  a  fury, 

Who  took  her  case  to  a  jury. 

She  claimed  trolley  3 

Had  injured  her  knee, 

But  the  jury  said,  "We're  from  Missouri. 


Paying   alimony    is    like   buying    oats    for    a    dead 
horse. — Medley. 

More  Truth  Than  Poetry 
First  Burglar  :  ' '  Where  ya  been  ? ' ' 
Second  Burglar:  "In  a  fraternity  house." 
First  Burglar  :  ' '  Lose  anything. ' ' 

— Black  and  Blue  Jay. 


Caller:  "Is  the  editor  in?" 
Office  Boy:  "No." 

Caller:  "Well,  just  throw  this  poem  in  the  waste- 
basket  for  him,  will  vou?" — Yale  Record. 


Ballade  of  the  Non-Comittals 
When  evolution  took  the  day, 

And  scientists  agreed  to  it, 
The  doubting  man  was  dubbed  a  jay. 

This  gave  us  jinks  a  flying  fit — 

How  could  we  talk  and  not  commit 
And  still  express  just  what  we  meant  .' 

But  happily  our  wisdom  hit — 
" '  Well,  yes  and  no — to  some  extent. 

Another  rumor  came  our  way, 

The  church  had  now  begun  to  split. 
The  modernists  had  this  to  say. 

The  fundamentals  bade  them  quit. 

Like  them  we  didn't  know  a  whit 
The  cause.    Could  we  give  our  assent 

To  either  set?     We  aptly  lit 
' '  Well,  yes  and  no — to  some  extent. 

And  lest  our  words  some  time  betray 
Some  thought  that  might  be  definite. 

We  hem  and  haw  and  humbly  pray 

That  those  who  heard  should  not  transmit 
Our  w7ords  to  those  with  whom  they  sit. 

Don't  we  believe  our  sentiment? 

Why  yes,  that  is — we  must  submit — 

"Well,  yes  and  no — to  some  extent." 


SO 
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L  'envoi 

Some  time,  no  doubt,  we  will  permit 

Some  fool  to  say  our  brain  is  spent, 
And  if  we  do,  dare  we  omit — 
"Well,  yes  and  no — to  some  extent." 


"  Hi-  gripes  me". 
•'Who  is  that  bird?" 
"Been  to  chapel  this  week?" 
"What  didja  think  of  the  game 
"Let's   catch   the   Orpheum.      Gotta    pretty   good 
looking  bunch  of  girls  this  week." 


Co-ed  :  ' '  Oil,  George,  you  tickle  me  ! '  * 
George:    "Aw.    you    tickle    me    first!" — Stanford 
Chaparral. 


She:  "What  do  you  think  of  a  fellow  who  makes 
a  girl  blush?" 

He:  "I  think  he  is  a  wonder." — Pointer. 


He:  "  'Member  when  we  use  to  make  mud  pies 
together." 

Shr:  "Ah.  yes:  that  was  the  Plastic  Age." — Brown 
Jug. 


LAIS  is  unique 

Among  her  kind. 

She  does  not  load  herself 

With  strange  perfumes. 

Thank  God! 

When  I  come  away 

I  bear  no  flat  sick  scent 

Of  odors  twice  applied. 

— R, 


Not  So  Bad 

The  absent  minded  professor  jokes  are  with  us 
again.  We  are  thinking  of  the  prof,  who  kissed  his 
shoes  goodnight  and  put  his  two  daughters  under 
the  bed. — -Octopus. 


Famous  Phrases 
' ;  Gotta  eight-thirty  ? ' ' 
"Let's  hit  the  Paris?" 
"Can't  go,  gotta  monkey  class." 
"What  d'y  say?" 

"Can't  say  much.    What  d'y  know?" 
"How  many  courses  y'  carryin'?" 


A  remarkable  book  they  call  wooley 
Was  a  king  in  its  time  until  Bull  he 

Declared  with  a  vow, 

"It's  all  over  now," 
But  it  reigns  all  the  same  just  as  fully. 

There  was  an  old  cow  named  Sookie 
As  a  milker  she  wasn't  a  rookie 

But  she  flavored  her  flow 

With  onions  you  know, 
This  indomitable  brindle  cow  Sookie. 

There  was  a  young  lady  called  Fan 
Who  said  to  her  fellow,  "Oh,  Dan, 

You  thought  I  would  neck 

But  I  rather  expect 
That  you  can't! — till  you  use  the  spare  han' 


Campus  Epigrams 

"Yeh,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  up  your  work 
every  day." 

"They  oughta  used  more  passes." 

"You  don't  have  to  go  to  chapel." 

"Fairly  good  bunch  of  girls  at  the  shack  this  year." 

"We've  got  the  best  chapter  on  the  campus." 

"Yeh,  I'd  advise  you  to  join  one  of  the  literary 
societies." 

We  haven't  seen  the  Delta  Phi  Rho  Alpha  initiates 
lately.  Maybe  they  initiate  a  week  and  rest  a  week. 
Anyhow,  there  should  be  a  rule  prohibiting  initiations 
from  lasting  longer  than  six  weeks. 

Another  one  of  the  fraternity  of  college  professors 
came  home  the  other  day,  walked  into  the  room, 
threw  a  letter  into  the  fire  and  spit  in  his  wife's  lap. 


Two  old  maids  were  planning  for  the  holidays. 

"Anna,"  said  the  one,  "Would  a  long  stocking 
hold  all  you  would  want  for  Christmas?" 

"No,  Elvira,"  responded  the  other,  "but  a  pair  of 
sox  would. ' ' 
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Sx  Uincu/is 

(Continued  t'rom  Page  62 1 

sonality.  Personality  comes  from  within.  It  is  not 
what  you  do  or  what  you  see  that  gives  it  to  you.  It 
is  how  you  face  whatever  you  do  or  whatever  you  see 
that  gives  you  the  thing  you  want.  It  is  the  weak- 
ling— the  nonenity — the  person  who  has  no  person- 
ality who  runs  away  to  acquire  individuality.  And 
do  you  think  he  finds  it.  Never.  He  thinks  that  by 
going  out  into  the  crowded  places  he  will  imbibe  that 
subtlety  from  those  who  have  it.  But  no.  It  cannot 
be  stolen — it  cannot  be  borrowed — it  cannot  be  ac- 
quired.   It  is  in  you  and  can  only  be  developed. 

Dorothy  :    Then  I  will  develop  it. 

Joe:  But,  Dorothy,  can't  you  realize  that  you  can 
develop  it  as  well  here,  in  this  little  flat,  as  you  can 
anywhere — perhaps  better.  It  is  doing  the  little 
things,  the  monotonous,  every-day  tasks  that  reveals 
our  inner  selves,  that  develops  our  personality.  It  is 
overcoming,  surmounting,  being  superior  to  pettiness 
and  dreariness  that  develops  us.  It  is  not  by  doing 
big  things  that  we  acquire  the  personality  you  crave, 
but  it  is  by  doing  little  things  in  big  ways.  You  think 
that  by  changing  your  conditions,  by  facing  new  prob- 
lems, you  will  be  stimulated  and  developed.  No !  No ! 
It  is  from  within  that  you  find  what  you  seek.  You 
say  you  stagnate.  Then  seek  the  remedy  in  yourself. 
It  is  not  the  flowing  currents  about  a  man  but  the 
flowing  currents  in  a  man  that  prevent  stagnation. 
Don't  seek  personality  in  the  world.  Dorothy;  find  it 
in  yourself. 

(Joe  is  almost  exhausted,  and  sinks  in  a  chair  fac- 
ing Dorothy.  He  keeps  his  eyes  down  on  the  floor. 
Dorothy  gazes  at  him  with  a  wondering  air.  There  is 
a  prolonged  silence.) 

Dorothy:  You  know,  Joe,  you  may  be  a  smart 
lawyer  some  day.  You  are  convincing  even  though  I 
am  not  convinced. 

Joe:      Why,    oh   why,    won't    you    be    reasonable. 

Dorothy  :  I  am,  though  I  cannot  accept  your  rea- 
sons. But  after  all,  you  cannot,  not  even  with  your 
eloquence,  refute  the  fundamental  thing  I  crave — it 
is  that  I  must  be  free.  I  'm  not  angry  any  longer,  Joe. 
We  just  see  things  differently  and  for  that,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  I  must  go.  (Her  voice  takes  on  a  note 
of  the  utmost  solemnity — tinged  with  pathos.)  I  can- 
not stay  tied  clown.  I  hate  restraint — I  hate  obliga- 
tions— I  must  be  free — free  as  the  winds  to  go  whither 
I  please — to  do  whatever  I  choose — to  be  myself.    (She 


rises  and  goes  slowly  into  her  bedroom  on  the  left.  Joe 
continues  to  look  at  the  floor.  There  is  a  pause — then 
Joe  speaks  without  looking  up — slowly,  as  though  his 
mind  is  far  away.) 

Joe  :    Dorothy ! 

Dorothy:  (from  the  other  room)    Yes. 

Joe  :    Dorothy ! 

Dorothy:    Yes  Joe.     (She  remains  out  of  sight.) 

Joe  :    Don 't  you  love  me  anymore  ? 

Dorothy:     No,  Joe.     I  like  you — that's  all. 

Joe  :  But,  Dorothy,  have  you  forgotten  everything  ? 

Dorothy  :    No. 

Joe:  Aren't  you  going  to  help  me  make  good? 
(No  answer.)  And  the  pretty  little  place  out  in  the 
country — the  green  lawn  and  you  in  your  white  dress 
— the  children  hovering  about  you.  Aren't  we  to 
have  that? 

Dorothy  :     I  'm  sorry,  Joe. 

Joe:  And  the  trip  abroad — all  the  funny  little 
places  we  were  going  to  visit — and  little's  Joe's  gradu- 
ation— little  Dorothy  coming  down  the  long,  winding 
steps  in  her  first  ball  gown — 

Dorothy  :    I  'm  sorry — sorry. 

Joe:     Then  the  whole  thing's  smashed? 

Dorothy:  (Appearing  in  doorway  with  hat  and 
coat  and  carrying  a  valise.)     I'm  afraid  so. 

Joe  :    You  are  giving  them  all  up  ? 

Dorothy  :    Yes. 

Joe  :    Why  ? 

Dorothy  :  It 's  no  use  going  into  it  again,  Joe.  I  'm 
giving  up  everything  for  mj'  freedom.  I  must — oh! 
I've  told  you  before — I  must  be  free — without  re- 
straint. Free  to  go  or  come — to  do  as  I  will — to  be 
myself. 

Joe:  (Looks  up  and  sees  her  standing  in  the  door- 
way. He  stands  up  and  the  far  away  tone  in  his  voice 
is  gone.)  You  are  going,  Dorothy.  I  can  just  realize 
it  now.  You  are  giving  up  all  our  plans  and  dreams 
for  this  thing  you  call  freedom.  But  before  you  go 
let  me  tell  you  what  you  are  going  to  get  in  exchange 
for  all  you  are  giving  up.  Oh,  I  'm  not  going  to  change 
.your  mind.  You  are  going  but  as  I  love  you —  oh 
God  how  I  love  you — I  've  got  to  tell  you  that  you  are 
throwing  your  life  away  on  a  phantom. 

Dorothy  :    Go  on. 

Joe  :  Dorothy,  there  isn  't  any  such  thing  as  free- 
dom. You  want  to  be  free  as  the  wind — free  to  go  and 
come  as  you  like — to  do  as  you  please.  You  want  to  get 
away  from  restraint  and  from  obligations,  but  you 
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want  the  impossible.  There  is  not  a  person  in  this 
world,  there  has  never  been  a  person  in  this  world 
who  has  or  has  had  what  you  want.  No  one  is  free 
to  do  as  he  pleases.  There  are  restrictions  on  every- 
one, dear,  restrictions  of  poverty,  of  habits,  of  in- 
stincts, of  a  thousand  different  kinds,  not  to  mention 
the  restraints  of  our  social  system.  We  all  lack  cer- 
tain tpialities,  certain  things,  and  the  lack  of  these 
binds  us.  Freedom — an  idle  term — Man  has  been  and 
always  will  be  bound  by  heredity,  by  environment,  by 
his  defects  and  by  the  defects  of  society.  Of  course 
I  bind  you,  hold  you  down.  All  husbands  tie  down 
tbcii'  wives;  all  wives  tie  down  their  husbands;  both 
are  chained  down  by  the  obligations  to  their  children 
and  to  their  homes  and  to  their  communities.  ,  But  if 
you  are  not  held  down  by  these  obligations  you  are 
held  down  by  others  which  arise  in.different  walks  of 
life.  Bonds  exist  everywhere.  You  can't  escape  from 
them.  You  want  to  break  down  restraint,  but  it  is 
restraint  that  holds  this  world  together.  If  you  lived 
fin  a  world  by  yourself,  you  could  be  free,  but  since 
you  don't,  you've  got  to  be  bound  to  other  people  by 
all  sorts  of  ties.  Without  them  society  would  go  to 
smash.  You  want  to  be  free,  but  you  can't  be.  Oh. 
I  know  your  attitude.  I've  read  these  same  books — 
seen  these  same  plays. 

Dorothy  :  Then  you  know  that  I  am  right. 
1  Joe:  Right?  What  is  right?  I  don't  know,  do 
you?  You  may  be  right — maybe  every  man  and 
every  woman  should  be  free  to  work  out  his  own  des- 
tiny, but  what  I  do  know  is  that  no  man  and  no 
woman  is  free  to  do  so. 

Dorothy  :     I  shall  break  all  bonds. 

Joe:  You  can't,  you  can't.  No  one  has  done  it. 
No  one  can  do  it. 

Dorothy:  I've  read  about  people  who  have  said 
that. 

Joe:     You've  read  fiction;  I'm  talking  about  life. 

Dorothy:  But  you  said  I  was  right  in  principle, 
and  a  right  principle  is  bound  to  win  out. 

Joe:  I  said  perhaps  you  are  right  in  principle. 
But  it  isn't  principle  that  counts  in  this  world — it  is 
practice.  Besides,  Dorothy,  suppose  the  impossible 
were  true ;  suppose  you  could  gain  absolute  freedom, 
you  wouldn't  want  it. 

Dorothy  (in  amazement) :    Not  want  freedom  ? 

Joe  :    No. 

Dorothy  :    Why  ? 

Joe:    Because  it  is  restraint  that  holds  us  together 
—that  keeps  us  sane.     Show  me  a  free  man,  a  man 
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who  has  absolutely  no  restraints — no  ties —  and  I  will 
show  you  an  unhappy  man.  It  is  these  ties,  these 
restraints,  these  chains,  if  you  will,  that  bind  us  to 
our  homes,  to  our  families,  to  our  communities,  to 
each  other  that  enable  us  to  get  along  in  this  world — 
that  make  life  endurable. 

Dorothy  :  Bonds — chains — ties.  I  can  get  along 
without  them.  I  will  be  free.  (She  starts  towards  the 
back  door.  Joe  goes  to  her,  but  she  shakes  her  head 
and  extends  her  hand.    He  takes  it.) 

Joe:  Oh,  Dorothy,  Dorothy.  Don't  go!  Don't! 
You  won't  find  what  you  are  looking  for.  and  if  you 
should  find  it,  you  wouldn't  want  it. 

Dorothy  :  Yes.  I  must.  I  must  be  free.  I  will 
be  free.  Goodbye.  I  shall  send  for  my  things. 
Goodbye ! 

Joe  (with  tremulous  voice):    Goodbye — good  luck. 

(She  goes  out  the  back — a  door  is  heard  to  close. 
Joe  stands  in  doorway  at  back  of  the  stage  and  looks 
down  the  hallway  where  Dorothy  disappeared.  He 
leans  against  the  wall,  with  one  arm  back  of  his  head. 
His  body  is  relaxed.  Utter  dejection  is  written  on  his 
face,  tears  are  in  his  eyes  as 

The  Curtain  Falls.) 

THE  SECOND  ACT 
Scene  1 

Scene:  The  office  of  a  brokerage  firm  in  New 
York.  At  back  are  two  doors  and  at  left  is  one  door 
leading  into  private  offices  of  the  members  of  the 
firm — individual  names  are  on  the  door.  At  right  is 
door  with  name  of  the  firm  on  it.  At  front  left  of 
stage  are  two  office  desks.  At  back  interspersing  the 
doors  are  filing  cabinets.  At  left  are  seats  for  cus- 
tomers. The  center  of  the  stage  is  partitioned  off 
by  railing  forming  a  square  with  swing  doors  on  each 
side.  In  it  are  three  typewriter  desks.  A  clock  on 
the  wall  points  to  five  minutes  past  eight.  Two  girls 
are  sitting  at  desks  inside  of  partition  and  a  man 
sitting  at  desk  on  left  is  examining  some  papers  as 
the  curtain  rises. 

Mary:  She's  late  agam.  Old  Donnell  said  she'd 
go  the  next  time. 

Wilemeta  :  Well  he 's  late  himself  today.  I  hope 
she  beats  him  in  though  the  Lord  knows  it  doesn't 
make  much  difference.  If  she  isn't  fired  today  she 
will  be  next  week  or  the  week  after.  I  never  saw  a 
girl  so  dumb  in  all  my  life. 
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Mary  :  But  she  tries  hard  enough  and  she  does 
seem  to  have  improved  since  she  has  been  here. 

Wilemeta  :  Mighty  little  and  she  had  room  for  a 
Stole  lot.  Been  here  now  nearly  three  weeks  and  has 
already  been  late  more  than  I've  been  in  two  years. 
Of  course  she  tries  but  she  doesn't  know  how.  I'd 
have  sworn  this  was  her  first  job  if  she  hadn't  come 
from  Talmott  &  Co. 

Mary:  I  was  out  with  Sudie  last  night — you  know 
Sadie  Thayer — works  for  Talmott  and  she  told  me 
all  about  Dorothy's  work  there. 

Wilemeta  :    What  did  she  say  .' 

Mart  :  That  Dorothy  was  only  there  two  weeks. 
Couldn't  keep  up  her  work  and  wouldn't  be  sweet  to 
the  customers — said  she  was  paid  for  her  work  not 
for  her  smiles — Can  you  beat  that.' 

Wilemeta  :     It  sounds  like  her. 

Mary  :  Sudie  also  told  me  about  the  job  she  had 
before  she  came  there.  Worked  for  some  clothing 
firm.  Stayed  there  for  six  months — Sudie  got  it  from 
one  of  the  men  who  worked  for  them — though  she 
couldn't  ilo  half  the  work.  One  of  the  bosses  was 
sweet  on  her  and  kept  her  on.  She  held  him  off  all 
along  but  he  thought  she  was  fooling  and  didn't  rush 
things.  Then  after  he  had  carried  her  along  for 
about  six  months  he  decided  to  cash  in  on  his  gen- 
erosity. But  the  poor  fool  cut  up — said  she  had  been 
earning  her  salary.  He  told  her  the  straight  of  it  but 
offered  to  keep  her  on  if  she  would  only  be  nice  to 
him — give  him  dates  and  so  on. 

Wilemeta  :    Did  she  accept  .' 

Mary  :  Not  at  all.  Said  she  would  either  earn  her 
own  living  or  starve.  He  told  her  to  go  on  and  starve 
then  because  he  was  tired  of  supporting  her. 

(They  are  laughing  when  the  door  opens  and  Doro- 
thy comes  in.  She  is  inuring  <i  business  woman's  suit 
though  there  is  no  hint  of  masculinity  in  it  and  her 
appearance  is  considerably  plainer  than  in  the  first 
act  although  she  is  still  fairly  good  looking  and  would 
be  pretty  if  slit  gore  more  attention  to  her  appearand  . 
She  comes  in  hastily,  out  of  breath,  looks  furtively  ul 
the  clock — then  at  the  vacant  desk. — and  hurries  to 
the  third  typewriter  desk  after  hanging  up  her  hat.) 

Mary:  Gee,  but  you're  a  lucky  kid.  Old  Donnell's 
late  for  the  first  time  in  a  year.  You  know  he  said 
you  left  the  next  time  you  were  late. 

Dorothy:  {who  is  still  panting).  I  know  it  and 
I  hurried.  But  that  awful  horrid  crowd.  I  left  home 
in  plenty  of  time  but  when  I  changed  to  the  local  at 
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72nd,  they  shoved  and  pushed  me  so  that  two  trains 
pulled  out  while  I  was  waiting.  Oh,  they  are  hate- 
ful— a  bunch  of  cattle. 

Wilemeta  :  Where  were  you  raised  ?  Haven 't  you 
fought  that  mob  all  your  life?  It's  give  and  take. 
Fight  your  way  through  and  shove  the  others  aside. 

Dorothy  :  I  know  it  but  I  hate  it  all  the  same. 
The  selfishness,  the  cold-bloodedness  of  every  man  and 
woman  fighting  for  himself.  Shoving  others  aside, 
thinking  only  of  himself — (The  door  opens  and  Don- 
nell,  a  tall  dignified  man  of  about  fifty  enters.)  The 
girls  stop  talking  and  appear  busy. 

Donnell:  Good  morning.  (He  takes  off  his  coat 
and  hat  and  hangs  them  up.  The  three  girls  say  good 
morning  without  looking  up.  Donnell  goes  to  his  desk 
at  the  left  and  the  young  man  at  the  other  desk  goes 
over  and  shows  him  some  papers.  They  confer  over 
them.  The  girls  continue  brushing  and  cleaning  their 
machines.) 

The  door  opens  and  two  well-dressed  middle-aged 
men  enter,  Mr.  Laughlin  and  Mr.  Ransom,  two  of  the 
partners.  They  extend  greetings  which  are  returned 
and  enter  their  offices  at  the  back.  In  a  moment  a 
bell  rings  and  Mary  takes  a  notebook  and  goes  into 
Laughlin 's  office.  A  little  later  another  bell  rings  and 
Wilemeta  goes  into  Ransom's  office. 

Donnell:  (speaking  to  the  young  man,  Jones). 
All  right.  Take  these  down  to  the  bank  and  get  it 
fixed  up. 

Jones  takes  hat  and  goes  out.  Laughlin  opens  his 
door. 

Laughlin  :  Come  in  here  a  minute  Donnell,  will 
you.    I  want  to  check  up  that  Reading  report. 

(Dorothy  continues  typing  and  presently  the  door 
opens.  A  young  man,  greatly  overdressed,  and  with 
an  obnoxious  air  enters.  He  takes  off  his  derby,  ex-\ 
posing  shiny,  slicked  down  black  hair  and  half-bows 
to  Dorothy.) 

Crosby  :  Good  morning  dearie.  ( 'an  I  see  Mr. 
Laughlin? 

Dorothy  :  He  is  busy  just  now.  Have  a  seat  ? 
(Motions  towards  seat  at  right.) 

Crosby:  Thanks.     I  will. 

(He  sits  there  for  a  few  moments — shows  impa- 
tience— rises  and  approaches  Dorothy.  He  half  sits 
on  the  railing  and  examines  her  closely  as  she  con- 
tinues her  work  and  pays  no  attention  to  him.  Finally 
he  opens  the  swinging  door  and  enters  the  partition. 
He  goes  over  and  stands  back  of  Dorothy  who  pre- 
tends not   to  notice   him.     Suddenly  he   bends   over 
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jumps  a  /  >  and 
jet   peeved. 


and  kisses  the  back  of  her  neck.     She 
slaps  him  vigorously  in  the  face.) 

Crosby  :      There,    there,    dearie    don 't 
I'm  just  trying  to  be  sociable. 

Dorothy:  (flushed  with  anger).  Cut  that  out — 
get  out  of  here — go  on  over  there  and  sit  down. 

Crosby'  :  Now  darling  I  am  not  going  to  harm  you 
— I  say  let's  be  friends.    Gee  but  you're  a  peach! 

Dorothy  :    Get  out  before  I  call  someone. 

Crosby:  Hell  kid  don't  fly  up.  I  like  your  looks, 
and  I'll  be  good  to  you. 

(The  door  opens  and  Dick  Maynard,  the  junior 
partner  enters.  Dorothy  sits  down  quickly — and 
Crosby  affects  an  air  of  unconcern.) 

Maynard  :    Good  morning  Crosby. 

Crosby'  :  Oh  hello  Maynard — dropped  in  to  see 
Laughlin  but  he's  keeping  me  waiting  a  hell  of  a 
long  time. 

( Laughlin .'s   door  opens  and  Donnell  comes  out.) 

Donnell  :  Good  morning  Mr.  Maynard ;  Good 
morning  Mr.  Crosby.  Want  to  see  Mr.  Laughlin  ? 
Step   right  in. 

(Crosby  goes  into  Laughlin's  office  while  Donnell 
goes  into  Ransom's.) 

Maynard  :  Was  Crosby  getting  fresh  with  you 
when  I  came  in? 

Dorothy  :     He  was  beginning  to  be   disagreeable. 

Maynard  :  I  told  you  how  it  would  be  when  you 
first  spoke  about  a  job. 

Dorothy  :  I  should  think  you  would  put  a  stop 
to  it. 

Maynard:    Stop  Crosby?    Impossible.    It's  his  way. 

Dorothy  :  If  I  were  a  man  I  should  see  that  he 
changed  his  ways. 

May'nard:  No  you  wouldn't.  He's  our  most  im- 
portant customer.  Which  means  that  if  you  stay 
here  in  the  office  you'll  have  to  put  up  with  him. 
Why  don 't  you  do  what  I  want  you  to  ? 

Dorothy:     I  told  you  not  to  insult  me  again. 

Maynard:  It's  not  an  insult.  Heaps  of  girls  do 
it.  I've  promised  you  lots  more  than  most  of  them  get, 
too.  Cut  out  this  working  proposition — you  can't 
make  a  go  of  it — and  say  you'll  take  that  flat  and  be 
sensible. 

Dorothy'  :    I  've  told  you  no. 

May'nard:  All  right — but  I'm  telling  you  it's  the 
best  opportunity  you'll  ever  have.  Uncle  left  me  a 
cool  million. 

(He  goes  into  his  office  on  left.  Dorothy  resumes 
her  work. 
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Presently  Mary  and  Wilemeta  come  and  sit  down  at 
their  desks.) 

Mary:  (with  a  shrug  of  titter  futility).  It's  type, 
type,  type — always  the  same — Oh  Lord  I'm  sick  of  it. 

All  three  girls  settle  down  to  their  work  in  a  man- 
ner showing  that  they  have  a  long  day's  work  ahead 
of  them  and  are  typing  in  monotonous  unison  as  the 
curtain  drops  to  indicate  a  lapse  of  time. 

As  the  curtain  rises  again  the  same  click,  click, 
click  of  the  typewriters  is  heard.  The  clock  on  the 
wall  shows  the  time  to  be  ten  minutes  to  six.  The 
appearance  of  the  office  is  the  same  as  before  except 
for  a  number  of  minor  details  which  show  that  the 
office  has  witnessed  a  hard  day — papers  are  scattered 
about  on  the  desks,  there  are  several  wads  of  paper 
lying  on  the  floor  near  the  waste  baskets — chairs  have 
been  moved  about — but  he  greatest  change  is  in  the 
people  themselves.  They  look  worn  out.  The  girls 
are  half  bending  over  their  typewriters.  Their  ap- 
pearance is  disheveled,  their  hair  is  mussed  up. 
Dorothy  has  a  slight  smudge  on  her  face  as  though 
she  had  gotten  ink  on  her  hand  and  then  wiped  her 
face.  There  is  a  tired  look  on  their  faces  along  with 
a  glint  of  hate  and  hardness  in  their  eyes.  Their 
voices  are  strained  and  it  is  apparent  that  their 
tempers  are  on  edge.  Each  girl  glances  occasionally 
at  the  clock. 

Wilemeta  :  God  damn  it.  (She  bends  over  and 
erases  an  error  she  has  made.) 

Mary:     (without  looking  up.)     Shut  up. 

Donnell  :  We  cannot  have  that  profanity  in  here. 
Either  you  will  cut  it  out  or  get  out. 

Wilemeta:  (looking  hack  over  her  shoulder  at 
Donnell).  Oh  go  to  hell,  both  of  you.  I  didn't  mean 
anything.  You  punch  this  crancky  typewriter  your- 
self all  day  and  see  if  it  improves  your  English. 

(At  five  minutes  to  six  the  girls  quit  work  with  an 
audible  sigh  of  relief  and  begin  covering  up  their 
machines  and  cleaning  up  desks.) 

Mary  :  Thank  God.  What  you  got  on  tonight. 
Willa ! 

Wilemeta  :  Oh  I  suppose  Jim  will  come  around. 
Same  old  thing.  Sit  at  home  unless  Pa  gets  runc- 
tious — then  we'll  go  to  the  movie.     What  you  doing? 

Mary:     Archie's  pulling  a  party. 

Wilemeta  :    Lucky  girl. 

Mary:  I  don't  know.  It  has  its  drawbacks.  (They 
begin  putting  on  their  hats  and  coats.)  How  about 
you  dearie?  Do  you  go  to  the  movies  and  be  nice  or 
do  you  dance  and  come  across? 
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Dorothy  :    Neither. 

Wilemeta  :    What  do  you  do  in  the  evenings  then  ? 

Dorothy  :    Just  stick  around  the  house. 

Wilemeta  :    All  the  time. 

Dorothy:    (bitterly).    Always. 

(Theij  9°  out  w'fn  slow,  tired  steps  as  the  Curtain 
falls.) 

Scene  2. 

Scene:  A  small  boarding  house  bedroom.  Only 
door  is  at  back  center.  On  sides  right  and  left  are 
two  small  white  iron  bedsteads,  at  front  of  each  is 
small  trunk.  On  right  of  door  at  back  is  large  bureau. 
At  left  of  door  at  back  is  washstand  with  pitcher  and 
bowl  on  it.  One  or  two  cheap  pictures  are  on  the 
wall,  several  chairs  are  placed  about  the  room.  Two 
pretty  young  women,  typical  working  type  are  in 
room.  One  is  sitting  in  chair  near  center  of  room 
while  other  girl  is  at  the  washstand  bathing  her  face 
and  hands. 

Adele  :    Where  is  Dorothy  .' 

Grace:  Oh  late  as  usual.  Always  comes  out  last 
in  the  subway  rush.  Never  has  learned  to  push  her- 
self through  so  consequently  she  usually  misses  two 
or  three  trains. 

Adele  :     How  is  she  coming  on  with  her  new  job  ? 

Grace:  Pair  I  suppose  but  I  don't  suppose  she'll 
keep  it  long.  She  can't  realize  that  there's  more  to  a 
woman's  job  than  the  work. 

Adele  :    Sorta  uppish  ? 

Grace  :  No  not  that.  She  just  tries  to  be  inde- 
pendent. Wants  to  stand  on  her  own  feet  and  all. 
Funny  part  about  it  is  that  I  never  saw  a  girl  who 
was  less  able  to  get  by  strictly  on  her  own. 

Adele :  I  know.  But  still  you  can't  blame  her. 
She  never  had  a  chance  to  learn  until  she  had  that 
row  with  her  husband. 

Grace  :  Yes.  I  'm  still  betting  on  her  because  what 
she  lacks  in  ability  she  makes  up  for  in  perseverance. 

Adele  :    She  still  digs  in  at  her  studies. 

Grace:  Yes.  She's  trying  her  hand  at  banking 
now.     Taking  a  correspondence  course. 

Adele  :  I  wish  her  luck  but  I  'd  rather  do  my  dig- 
ging out  of  men  than  books.  (She  gets  up.)  Ta,  ta. 
I  've  got  to  run  up  and  get  ready.  Be  ready  at  eight. 
We  don't  want  to  keep  the  boys  waiting.  (She  goes 
out  the  door.  Grace  goes  to  bureau  and  continues 
making  her  toilette.  In  a  moment  the  door  opens 
slowly  and  Dorothy  enters.  She  is  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted and  goes  over  to  bed  on  left  and  flops  down.) 

Grace  :    Tired  out,  dear  ? 
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Dorothy:  Oh  God  I'm  tired.  It's  Hell.  Pound- 
ing that  machine  all  day  long.  Be  insulted  by  those 
beasts.  Ugh!  Then  fight  to  get  home.  I'm  sick  of 
it,  sick,  awfully  sick. 

Grace:  Why  don't  you  put  on  your  things  and  go 
out  with  Adele  and  me. 

Dorothy:    I'm  too  tired. 

Grace:    Oh!  do  come.     It  will  cheer  you  up. 

Dorothy:     Xo.     Besides  I  can't  afford  it. 

Grace:  Don't  let  that  worry  you.  There'll  be  a 
couple  of  guys  along  with  plenty  of  jack.  It's  a  free 
ride  for  us. 

Dorothy:  (sits  up  on  the  bed).  I  can't  ride  free. 
I've  got  to  pay  as  I  go. 

Grace:    Oh  we  pay. 

Dorothy:     <  in  horror).     You  don't! 

Grace  :  Oh  it 's  no  use  being  frightened.  It 's  per- 
fectly all  right.  They  are  pretty  nice  young  men. 
Just  a  little  petting. 

Dorothy  :    I  pay  cash  wherever  I  go. 

Grace:  (while  changing  her  dress.  Putting  on  a 
low  cut  flame  colored  evening  gown).  But  then,  Doro- 
thy, you  never  go  anywhere.  Why  can't  you  be  like 
other  girls?  You  want  a  good  time,  you  deserve  one. 
Why  stand  back  on  outworn  morality.'  A  little  hug- 
ging and  a  few  kisses  never  hurt  anybody.  I  '11  guar- 
antee the}' '11  be  safe   enough — perfectly  respectable. 

Dorothy  :  Xo,  no.  I  want  a  good  time — (her  voice 
breaks)  its  been  so  long  since  I've  had  one — (her  voice 
hiirdi  us.)  But  I  won't  have  one  until  I  can  pay  for 
it.  Until  I  am  earning  enough  money  with  which  to 
have  it.  I'm  not  going  to  take  favors  nor  am  I  go- 
ing to  sell  myself.  (She  raises  her  voice  and  almost 
shouts).  I'm  going  to  be  independent — I'm  going  to 
earn  my  living — I'm  going  to  be  free. 

Grace:  (rushing  over  to  Dorothy  and  throwing 
her  arms  around  her).  There,  there  dear.  Don't  get 
excited.  Do  just  as  you  please.  Only  I  do  hate  to 
see  you  drudging  your  life  away,  chained  down  to 
that  horrid  old  job  and  having  no  fun  in  the  world. 
I  admire  your  spirit.  I  agree  with  you.  I  should  like 
to  be  free  too,  but  you  see  you  can't.  I'd  rather  be 
under  a  few  obligations  to  Jack  and  Freddie  and  some 
of  the  others  than  tied  down  to  a  terrible  old  job 
with  nothing  to  cheer  me  up  at  nights. 

(A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.  Adele  comes  in 
dressed  in  pretty  evening  gown.) 


Adele:  Ready,  Grace?  Hello  Dorothy.  Why 
don't  you  put  on  your  things  and  go  with  us? 

Dorothy:  I've  got  to  work  on  my  lessons.  I've 
been   getting  behind  lately. 

Adele :  Damn  it,  Dorothy,  aren't  you  ever  going 
to  have  any  fun? 

Dorothy*  :    Oh  I  have  it — I  enjoy  this  kind  of  work. 

Grace:    Like  Hell  she  does! 

Adele  :  Let  up  tonight,  dear.  I  hate  to  see  you 
slaving  at  those  awful  books  every  night  after  drudg- 
ing at  that  old  office  all  day  long.  It  isn't  right  for 
you  to  work  all  the  time. 

Dorothy':     I  don't  mind. 

Adele :  But  it  isn't  right.  You  ought  to  get  out 
some  whether  you  like  to  nor  not.  You  are  stifling 
shut  up  here  in  this  hole  and  in  that  office.  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  get  out  and  mix  with  people.  You 
ought  to  develop  your  personality  and  not  stay  around 
doing  the  same  old  thing  day  after  day.  You  need 
some  excitement  to  wake  you  up. 

Dorothy':  (smiles  reminiscently,  bitterly.)  Xo, 
you  two  girls  run  along  and  have  a  good  time.  I  '11 
stay  here  and  enjoy  myself. 

Adele :     Well,  if  you  won't,  bye,  bye. 

Grace  :    Wish  you  would  come. 

(They  exit.) 

Dorothy  :  (who  is  still  sitting  on  bed,  covers  her 
face  with  her  hands.  In  a  moment  she  gets  up.  She 
talks  to  herself  in  a  bitter,  cynical  tone  of  voice). 
Personality — slavery,  chains — excitement — what  a 
joke — Oh  God.  what  a  joke.  (Her  voice  takes  on  de- 
termination.) But  I  won't  give  up.  I  can't.  I  can't. 
I  'm  going  to  keep  on  fighting.  I  will  be  free — free — I 
may  lose  my  personality — I  may  never  know  excite- 
ment but  I  am  going  to  be  free.  I  am  going  to  break 
these  bonds — all  of  them.  I  will  free  myself  from  all 
restraints,  from  all  these  binding,  harrowing  obliga- 
tions, from  all  these  countless  ties  that  hold  me  down. 
Joe  was  right.  They  do  exist.  But  I  shall  overcome 
them — overcome  every  one  of  them.  I  shall  sacrifice 
all  for  freedom. 

And  the  Curtain  Palls. 

THE  THIRD  ACT 

Scene:  The  drawing  room  of  a  luxurious  apart- 
ment. The  room  breathes  of  money  and  taste,  though 
the  latter  is  more  that  of  a  professional  decorator  than 
of  a  merely  cultured  man  or  woman.     It   inclines  a 
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little  too  much  toward  formality.  It  is  more  a  room 
to  be  looked  at  and  admired  than  to  he  lived  in.  Back 
center  is  a  large  doorway  with  heavy  purple  draperies. 
At  right  and  left  are  doors.  The  furniture  consists  of 
several  handsome  chairs,  a  davenport,  and  two  cabi- 
nets for  objects  d'arts  which  are  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  large  doorway.  Florise.  the  maid,  is  dusting 
the  furniture  as  the  curtain  rises. 

Plohise:    Tra  la  la  la  la  la  (she  hums.) 

I  The  butler  enters  room  from  left.) 

Williams:     Has  Mrs.  Rendland  come  in.1 

Florise :  Xope.  Oh  Mr.  Williams,  aren't  you  so 
happy.     Don't  you  feel  Christmasy  all  over. 

Williams:  Yes,  yes,  child.  There's  no  denying 
the  holiday  spirit  once  it  gets  into  your  bones. 

Florise:  Isn't  it  glorious  just  to  be  alive?  Oh.  1 
don 't  believe  I  've  ever  been  as  happy.  Did  you  know 
I  was  going  home  tonight  .'  Mrs.  Rendland  is  letting 
me  off  for  a  week.     Ain't  that  nice  of  her  .' 

Williams  :  Yes.  indeed. 

Florise  :  And  I  'm  going  home.  The  first  time  I  've 
been  home  in  nearly  two  years.  Gee  but  it's  great. 
Going  to  see  ma  and  pa  and  Jacky  and  Sara  and  Nora 
and  Tom  and  Dick  and  Albert  and  little  Mary  Agnes. 
Oh.  Mr.  Williams,  I  can't  wait  to  get  there.  Tra  la  la 
la  la  tra  la  la  la  (she  sings.)  Christmas  is  the  hap- 
piest time. 

Williams:  That  it  is!  Our  Jimmy's  coming  home 
to  visit  me.  First  time  since  he  got  married.  He's 
bringing  Ellen  and  the  little  young  'un  with  him. 
I  sent  him  some  money  over  a  month  ago  when  he 
wrote  that  the  factory  was  going  to  shut  down  for 
Christmas  and  told  him  to  bring  on  the  whole  family. 
We  are  going  to  have  some  doings  and  that  little 
youno-  'nn — child,  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  a 
grand  pa.     (radiating  pride) 

Florise  :  Oh  Mr.  Williams.  T  'm  so  glad  you  are 
going  to  he  so  happy.  T  feel  like  everybody  ought  to 
be  happy.  It's  just  wonderful.  Just  think  I'll  get 
there  in  time  to  help  her  fix  the  stockings  before  the 
children  wake  up.  I've  bought  them  the  loveliest 
things — been  saving  my  money  for  ever  so  long.  Isn't 
it  glorious  to  have  people  to  do  things  for .' 

Williams:  Yes,  yes.  Yes  indeed.  You  ought  to 
know  the  things  I'm  going  to  do  for  that  little  kid. 
I  never  could  do  what  I  wanted  to  for  Jimmy — had  a 
hard  time  getting  along,  his  mother  being  sick  all  the 
time — but    the    little    'un.      Do    you    know,    child.    I 


haven't  spent  a  nickel  on  myself  since  he  was  horn 
two  years  ago.  Not  going  to.  I'm  saving  every  penny 
I  get.  Guess  what  I  'm  going  to  do !  (He  moves  to- 
wards Florise  as  though  he  had  a  gnu!  secret  to  im- 
part. She  looks  up.)  I'm  going  to  educate  him! 
(He  looks  at  Iter  triumphantly.) 

Florise  :    Oh,  Mr.  Williams  ! 

Williams:  That's  a  fact.  I've  already  saved  a 
thousand  dollars  and  by  the  time  he  finishes  gram- 
mar school — Jimmy  will  be  able  to  send  him  that 
far — I  '11  have  enough  saved  to  step  in  and  say  : ' '  Here. 
Buster,  you  are  not  going  to  stop  school  and  start 
working  yet  awhile.  You  are  going  on  and  get  edu- 
cated. Your  old  Grandpa  hasn't  amounted  to  much, 
and  he  couldn't  do  what  he  ought  to  for  your  father, 
but  he  is  going  to  do  the  right  thing  by  you.  I'm 
going  to  send  you  on  to  high  school  and  after  that  to 
college.  You  are  not  going  to  be  like  your  old  grand 
pa.  You  are  going  to  make  something  out  of  your- 
self and  I'm  going  to  help  you  do  it." 

Florise:  Oh,  Mr.  Williams !  You  must  feel  grand. 
It's  such  a  wonderful  feeling  to  be  able  to  help  some- 
body. I  wish  I  could  do  something  like  that  but  I 
can't.  Still  Jacky  and  Sara  and  Nora  and  Tom  and 
Dick  and  Albert  and  little  Mary  Agnes  are  going  to 
have  a  lot  of  fun  with  the  things  I've  bought  them. 
And  I  did  have  so  much  fun  doing  without  things 
and  saving  the  money.  Why  Mr.  Williams  I  haven't 
been  to  a  movie  in  over  three  months,  and  you  know. 
I've  had  lots  more  fun  staying  home  and  putting  the 
ten  cents  in  my  Christmas  hank  than  I  ever  did  have 
at  a  movie. 

Williams:  Yes  indeed.  And  I've  had  more  fun 
washing  my  own  clothes  and  doing  without  things  in 
the  past  two  years  and  saving  the  money  for  the 
young  'un  than  I  ever  had  in  all  my  life.  You  know. 
child,  after  you  get  to  my  age  you  learn  that  all  the 
fun  there  is  in  this  world  comes  from  doing  things 
for  people — from  making  people  happier.  T  know 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  think  that  they  are 
miserable  unless  they  have  a  whole  lot  of  things  for 
themselves,  hut  do  you  know,  child,  they  are  the  most 
miserable  people  in  the  world.  They  spend  a  whole 
life  time  getting  things,  thinking  those  things  will 
make  them  happy,  but  they  never  get  enough  in  all 
their  lives  to  do  so.     Do  you  know  why  it  is  child? 

Florise:     Oh,  no  sir! 

Williams:  It's  because  there  aren't  enough  things 
in  this  whole  world   to  make  a  single  person  really 
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happy.  It's  because  things  don't  make  people  happy. 
They  get  happiness  by  doing  things  for  other  people 
— by  slaving,  by  doing  without  things,  by  denying 
themselves  in  order  that  they  may  make  other  people 
happy.  It's  only  by  trying  to  make  each  other  happy 
that  we  find  happiness. 

Florise:  Is  that  what  the  Christ  meant  when  he 
said:     "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive?'" 

Williams  :  I  don 't  know.  Still — Yes  that  must  be 
what  He  meant.  I  never  thought  of  it  before  but 
that's  what  it  is.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive  because  by  giving  we  get  happiness,  and  hap- 
piness is  worth  more  than  anything  else. 

Florise:  Mr.  Williams,  do  you  think  Mrs.  Rend- 
land  is  happy? 

Williams:  Mrs.  Rendland  .'  Why  what  do  you 
mean  ?    Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Florise:    I  just  wondered. 

Williams:  Of  course  she's  happy.  She's  bound 
to  be.  Doesn't  she  have  everything  in  the  world  she 
wants?  Isn't  she  one  of  the  richest  women  in  the 
world  ?    Why  of  course  she 's  happy. 

Florise  :    But — 

Williams  :  You  remember  that  article  1  read  to  all 
of  you  downstairs  a  long  time  ago.  The  one  about 
Mrs.  Rendland 's  speech.  She  said  that  the  only  thing 
in  the  world  she  wanted  was  freedom  and  independ- 
ence— that  they  were  the  only  things  in  the  world 
worth  having.  Well,  she's  certainly  got  those  two 
things.  She  doesn  't  have  to  answer  to  a  soul.  Doesn  't 
have  a  relative  in  the  world  who  will  expect  a  hand- 
some present  from  her  because  she  is  rich.  She  doesn 't 
have  to  spend  all  her  time  cleaning  house  and  slaving 
in  order  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  She  never 
has  to  stay  home  and  save  pennies  because  her  little 
grandson  or  little  brothers  and  sisters  want  so  many 
things.  She  isn't  tied  down  to  the  same  old  things  ali 
her  life.  She  doesn't  have  to  put  up  with  all  of  our 
troubles.     Why,  of  course,  she  is  happy. 

Florise:  Oh  yes,  Of  course  she  must  be.  (Foot- 
steps are  heard.) 

Williams:  Come  on  out.  That's  Mrs.  Rendland. 
(They  exit  at  left.) 

(Mrs.  Bendland  and  another  lady  enter  at  back. 
Mrs.  Rendland  has  aged  greatly.  Though  only  forty- 
five  she  looks  considerable  over  fifty.  Her  face  is 
hard.  Her  clothes  are  expensive  but  have  no  charm. 
The  other  lady,  Mrs.  Wainwright,  is  about  the  same 
age  but  much  more  charming.) 


Mrs.  Rend  :  (Pulls  cord  for  maid.)  Have  off  your 
coat,  Mrs.  Wainwright  and  have  a  chair. 

Mrs.  Wain  :  No.  I  can  only  stay  for  a  moment. 
(Florise  enters  and  takes  Mrs.  Rendland's  hat  and 
cloak.    The  two  women  sit  on  the  davenport.) 

Mrs.  Wain  :  (Looking  about  the  room.)  You 
haven't  made  much  ado  over  the  season? 

Mrs.  Rend:  (In  a  tired,  hard  voice.)  No.  There 
isn't  much  incentive  when  one  lives  by  oneself. 

Mrs.  Wain  :  Don't  you  ever  feel  lonely — especially 
at  this  time  of  the  year  ? 

Mrs.  Rend:  I'm  used  to  it.  Yet  it  is  a  little  lonely 
at  Christmas. 

Mrs.  Wain:  I  shouldn't  think  you  could  stand  it. 
Spend  Christmas  by  yourself  ! 

Mrs.  Rend:  I  always  spend  it  at  my  office.  It's 
just  like  my  other  clay — (slowly,  as  an  afterthought) 
— to  me. 

Mrs.  Wain:  Mrs.  Rendland!  You  can't  mean  it. 
You  work  Christmas  Day? 

Mrs.  Rend:     Yes.     I  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

Mrs.  Wain  :     But  there  are  so  many  things  to  do.  I 
All  sorts  of  things. 

Mrs.  Rend:  Nothing  that  interests  me.  I  get  all 
my  pleasure  from  my  work. 

Mrs.  Wain  :    But  what  a  dreary  kind  of  existence. 

Mrs.  Rend:    Yres. 

Mrs.  Wain  :  Do  come  over  tomorrow  and  spend  the 
day  with  us.  All  the  children  will  be  home  and  there 
will  be  a  frightful  noise,  but  it  is  quite  jolly  and  1^ 
KQiieve  y0U  -would  enjoy  it.  At  any  rate  it  is  better 
than  spending  Christmas  at  your  office.  Ugh !  The 
very  thought  of  it  makes  me  shudder. 

Mrs.  Rend  :  It  is  very  kind,  Mrs.  Wainwright,  but 
I  can't.    Really,  I  can't. 

Mrs.  Wain  :    But  why  ? 

Mrs.  Rend:  I  just  can't.  Oh,  I  will  tell  you.  I  did 
what  you  suggested  two  years  ago.  At  another  home 
of  course.  Spent  Christmas  day  at  Mrs.  Johnson's, 
and  will  you  believe  me,  it  was  the  unhappiest  day  of 
my  life. 

Mrs.  Wain  :    Why  ? 

Mrs.  Rend  :  Oh,  I  know  you  think  it  is  horrible  to 
work  at  the  office  on  Christmas  day.  But  it  is  a 
thousand  times  better  than  spending  it  in  a  home — in 
a  home  when  you  yourself  have  no  home.  I  have 
never  suffered  as  I  did  that  Christmas  day.  The  chil- 
dren joyously  merry,  playing  with  their  toys  and  so 
excited — brimming  over  with  happiness.     Then  the 
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other*,  the  older  people,  exchanging  gifts  and  wish- 
ing each  other  happiness.  Everyone  gay,  happy,  in- 
terested in  each  other,  enjoying  each  other's  happi- 
ness. So  much  love.  The  whole  family  bound  to- 
gether by  common  ties.  (Pathetically.)  Mrs.  Wain- 
Bright,  I  never  felt  so  miserably  unattached  and  alone 
in  all  my  life. 

Mrs.  Wain:  But  1  thought  that  was  your  hobby. 
All  your  speeches  and  your  articles  that  wanted 
women  to  become  free,  to  quit  being  dependent  upon 
their  husbands,  to  break  the  bonds  that  bound  them 
down  to  their  homes  and  their  children  and  pre- 
vented them  from  living  their  own  lives — that  urged 
women  to  throw  off  the  yoke  and  be  free.  What  of 
them '? 

Mrs.  Rend:  1  haven't  made  a  speech  or  written 
a  word  since  that  Christmas. 

Mrs.  Wain  :  Then  you  no  longer  believe  in  women 
seeking  their  independence? 

Mrs.  Rend:  I  don't  know  what  1  believe.  I  only 
know  that  I  am  unhappy — miserably  unhappy. 

Mrs.  Wain:  But  all  your  theories.  Freedom  from 
drudgery — the  fuller  life — developing  one's  person- 
ality.    What  of  them? 

Mrs.  Rend:  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  about 
them  so  much  now-a-days. 

Mrs.  Wain:  But  you  haven't  abandoned  them  be- 
cause of  a  day's  unhappiness. 

Mrs.  Rend:  Xo.  Because  of  a  lifetime  of  unhap- 
piness. That  day  merely  showed  me  that  I  had 
never  known  what  happiness  was. 

Mrs.  Wain  :  But  Mrs.  Rendland.  We  have  all  ad- 
mired you  so.  Your  success — your  independence — 
your  ideas.  Don't  you  know  that  thousands  of 
women  have  followed  your  career  with  amazement  and 
with  admiration. 

Mrs.  Rend:  But  not  so  may  have  tried  to  emulate 
it. 

Mrs.  Wain:  That  is  true.  But  that  is  because  we 
have  been  cowards.  We  have  wanted  to  do  so,  but  as 
you  so  often  said,  we  have  been  afraid  to  trust  our  own 
minds.  We  have  been  afraid  to  follow  our  own  ideas 
when  they  conflicted  with  the  opinion  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Rend  :  Yes.  I  've  said  that  hundreds  of  times 
but  do  you  know  I've  changed  my  thoughts  about  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  The  older  I  get  the  more  I 
am  convinced  that  the  world  has  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  what  is  good  for  itself.  Our  own  ideas  are  nice 
things,  and  we  are  inclined  to  pit  them  against  the 


opinion  of  the  world,  but  after  all  public  opinion  is 
composed  of  nothing  but  ideas.  It  is  not  a  vague 
nothingness  without  fact  or  reason.  It  is  the  crystal 
lized  combination  of  the  best  ideas  of  the  wisest  men 
this  world  has  ever  known — ideas  that  have  been  pul 
into  practice  and  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  because  they  have  been  proved  suc- 
cessful by  countless  experience.  I've  found  that  we 
should  be  very  sure  of  ourselves  before  we  cast  them 
aside. 

Mrs.  Wain  :  But  the  awful  examples  you  used  to 
give  us  of  the  terrible  hardships  inflicted  by  public 
opinion? 

Mrs.  Rend:  Yes,  I  still  think  they  exist.  But  after 
all  is  there  any  scheme,  any  plan  that  could  possibly 
exist  and  not  work  a  hardship  on  some  of  us.  It  is 
the  good  of  the  greatest  number  which  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  when  you  stop  to  analyze  public  opinion 
that  is  what  it  provides.  I  have  learned  to  value  it 
since  I  have  paid  dearly  for  vaunting  it. 

Mrs.  Wain  :  Then  you  believe  the  idea  that  women 
should  be  free  is  wrong  ? 

Mrs.  Rend:  I  don't  know.  What  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  anyway  ?  I  don 't'  know,  do  you  ?  May- 
be women  should  be  free.  It  may  be  right  for  them 
to  be  independent  but  God  pity  the  poor  woman  who 
is  independent,  who  does  not  have  someone,  some- 
body to  cling  to ! 

Mrs.  Wain  :  And  you  think  it  is  right  that  women 
should  slave  for  their  husbands  and  children  ? 

Mrs.  Rend:  I  don't  know.  I  only  know  that  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  most  glorious  privilege  in  this  world  to 
slave  and  sacrifice.  Freedom !  I  would  give  my  life 
if  I  had  someone,  someone  of  my  own,  to  make  de- 
mands on  me.  Independence !  I  would  work  my  fin- 
gers to  the  bone  and  be  happy — happy — wonderfully 
happy. 

Mrs.  Wain:  Then  you  don't  believe  that  a 
woman's  first  duty  is  to  herself — to  develop  her  own 
personality,  her  individuality? 

Mrs.  Rend:  No,  though  you'll  think  my  reason  a 
funny  one.  You  know  I'm  not  very  religious.  I've 
flaunted  religion  all  my  life,  but  I've  been  thinking 
during  the  past  two  years.  And  I've  about  decided 
that  Christ  knew  what  he  was  saying  when  he  said : 
"Ye  who  will  lose  your  life  shall  save  it."  It's  a 
strange  truth  but  after  all  there  is  so  much  that  is 
;trange  in  life.  I  know  this,  that  I,  who  have  spent 
my  life  trying  to  save  it — to  make  it  count — to  make 
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something  of  it,  have  lost  everything  that  is  desir- 
able, and  that  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  I  thought  was  throw- 
ing away  her  life,  has  found  everything  that  is  to  be 
valued. 

Mrs.  Wain  :     But  your  wonderful  success  ? 

Mrs.  Rend:  (Wistfully.)  It  must  be  wonderful  to 
be  called  "Mother." 

Mrs.  Wain  :  But  your  achievements !  Are  you 
tired  of  doing  things,  of  accomplishing  things  in  the 
world  ? 

Mrs.  Rend:  (Hopelessly — pathetically.)  Yes.  I 
am  tired.  Oh  so  tired !  Tired  of  everything.  I  want 
(with  a  sob) — I  want  to  see  sons  of  mine  doing  things  ! 

And  the  Curtain  Falls 


Dope:  "She  is  a  fortunate  girl." 
Fiend :  ' '  Yes,   Santa   Claus  filled   her  stockings  so 
full." 

German  office  boy  :  "Hey  vhere's  dat  zinc  etching?" 
German    editor :    "I    don 't    know.      Find    out   and 
-cratch  it !" 


"Sue  got  awful  seasick  last  night." 
"Why?" 

' '  She  had  a  date  with  a  football  star,  and  he  hi 
water  on  his  knee." — Whirlwind. 


When  the  clock  struck  twelve  the  other  nig] 
father  came  to  the  head  of  the  sairway  and  in 
rather  loud  voice  asked  :  ' '  Young  man,  is  your  se 
starter  out  of  order?" 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  retorted  the  young  man,  " 
long  as  there  is  a  crank  in  the  house." — Ranger. 


Hot  Water 

You  are  like  a  shower  bath,  sweat-hot. 

Drumming  on  my  head 

Turning  my  shoulders  red 

Beating  down  thought, 

Filling  two  hours 

With  sensuous  enjoyment. 

Yet  when  I  leave  you 

I  am  no  cleaner ! 

— R. 
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NEW 

The  PARIS 

ORPHEUM 

THEATRE 

Durham's  Leading  Theatre 

! 

HOME  OF 

PERSONAL  DIRECTION  DON  NICHOLS 

I 

MUSICAL  COMEDY 
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| 
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PARAMOUNT 

FIRST  NATIONAL 
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$ 

METRO 

WM.  FOX,  INC. 

<§ 

Three  Shows  Daily. 

Pick  of  Comedies 
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L 
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The  T>ope  Shop 

Same  Place       Better  Service 
Under  New  Management 

Soda  Fount 

Ladies'  and  M 
ana 

aiti  Service               *           See  Us  After  Each  Class 

en's  Belts,  College  Jewelry,  Athletic  Supplies,  Trinity  Fraternity 
1  Sorority  Stationery,   Toilet  Artiles,  Magazines,                                    j 
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Carolina  Power 

and 

Light  Co. 

Durham,  N.  C. 
Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

GAS 

And  Distributors  of  Gas  Appliances 


"If  it  is  heat  you  require,  you 
can  do  it  better  with  GAS" 


The  Fidelity 
"Bank 

Durham  and  West  Durham,  N.  C. 

# 

Trinity  Students  and  Co-Eds 

always  welcome  at 

this  Bank 

Open  an  account  with  us 
today 

Resources  over  ?7,000,000.00 


Ramsay's 
Studio 


Everything    Photographic 
*&* 
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W.T.POLLARD  A. J. POLLARD 
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UST  as  clothes  ma\e  the  man — so  does  stationery 
ma\e  the  letter  C.  Being  well  dressed  ma\es  you 
feel  much  more  self-reliant — your  letters  depend 
on  your  stationery. 

Use 
pampghire  Stationery 

Its  Popularity  Proves  Its  Worth 

Sold  by  the  Owl  Pharmacy 


Fine  Stationery  Department,  Hampshire  Paper  Company- 
South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 


Situated  in  the  Center  of  the 
"Great  White  Wav" 


The 

'Phoenix  Qafe 

Everything  Strictly  First-class 
Prompt  and  Polite  Attention 

I 


205  East  Main  Street 
Durham,  N.  C. 


V\7E  INVITE  Trinity  Students  to 

" "     make  our  store   headquarters 
while  down  town. 

Durham 
Boo\  and  Stationery  Company 
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Welcome  \ 


S, 


to  Trinity 

Faculty  and  Students 


TJRT  the  season  right  by  buying  your 
Clothing,  Hats  and  Furnishings  from  us. 
We  are  always  glad  to  serve  you. 
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A  New  Ideal 

WE,  as  the  posterity  of  past  generations,  are 
singularly  blessed  with  heritages  which  have 
been  left  us,  works,  of  literature,  of  art,  and  of 
music.  We  look  upon  these  treasures  sometimes  with 
an  appreciative  air  and  at  other  times  unconscious 
of  how  fortunate  we  are.  The  contributions  to  cul- 
ture probably  do  mean  something  to  most  of  us, 
and  maybe  there  is  a  spark  of  appreciation  or  grate- 
fulness for  what  has  been  left  to  us  by  those  dead 
and  gone.  Yet  how  much  more  real  and  how  much 
more  wonderful  should  a  living  gift  be  to  us  as  it 
stands  out  in  bold  contrast  to  that  which  has  passed 
before.  Such  a  gift  it  has  been  the  peculiar  pleasure 
of  Trinity  students,  through  the  agency  of  the  col- 
lege, to  receive  during  the  past  few  days. 

Mr.  Duke  has  not  only  contributed  to  the  present 
day  students  of  Trinity  or  even  to  those  who  will 
come  and  go  within  the  next  few  years.  He  has 
rather  established  a  permanent  monument,  both  to 
his  father  and  to  the  cause  of  higher  education.  As 
a  philanthropist  it  is  hardly  flattering  to  say  that  he 
is  among  the  nation's  foremost,  and  the  work  which 
he  has  made  possible  through  his  endowment  will 
always  exist  as  a  living  and  breathing  example  of 
his  munificence.  And  that  Trinity  should  be  chosen 
as  the  object  of  this  munificence  we,  as  students, 
should  be  doubly  grateful.  Although  rumored  for 
many  months,  this  gift  has  taken  the  students  and 
alumni  by  surprise  because  the  scope  of  Mr.  Duke's 
plan  was  not  realized  until  it  was  brought  to  light  last 
week. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  just  how  much  this  en- 
dowment means  to  Trinity.  But  when  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  it  exceeds  the  amount  spent  on  the 
University  building  program  of  the  last  five  years 
by  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  the  realization  comes 
to  us  that  the  project  is  mammoth.  It  will  require 
several  years  for  completion  and  no  doubt  will  be  ac- 
companied by  many  changes  in  the  buildings  on  the 
campus.  To  those  of  us  who  like  to  dream  about 
such  things,  the  realization  of  our  anticipations  will 
probably  bring  new   pleasures   in   conceiving   of   the 


extent  of  the  expansion.  The  erection  of  a  new  sta- 
dium has  already  been  announced,  and  rumors  have 
it  that  many  buildings  here  will  give  way  to  other 
larger  and  more  artistic  structures.  But  what  is 
the  meaning  of  all  of  this  expansion  ?  What  is  its 
significance  ?  And  the  answer  to  these  questions  no 
doubt  lies  in  the  intent  of  Mr.  Duke,  who  has  con- 
ceived of  this  plan. 

Dr.  Few  has  already  announced  that  Trinity  Col- 
lege will  remain  intact.  Yet  no  matter  how  much 
sacrifice  of  name,  it  would  be  inconceivable  to  think 
that  the  alumni  of  Trinity  would  ever  allow  such  an 
oportunity  of  educational  advancement  to  pass  by. 
The  name  of  Duke  University  should  have  no  draw- 
backs, for  it  exemplifies  all  that  is  for  the  betterment 
of  education  in  North  Carolina  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  foundation  for  a  very  great  institution 
in  years  to  come.  If  there  is  any  voice  of  disapproval 
among  the  alumni  over  the  changing  of  the  name 
of  Trinity,  such  disapproval  should  be  laid  aside 
as  purely  a  local  issue,  for  there  is  vastly  more  at 
stake  than  the  mere  sentiment  of  past  traditions.  The 
youth  of  the  State  are  yet  to  come,  the  future  stu- 
dents of  Trinity  have  yet  to  be  provided  for,  the  alum- 
ni have  already  garnered  the  fruits  which  have  been 
offered  them ;  and  it  is  entirely  right  that  those  which 
will  be  here  in  years  to  come  should  be  given  that 
which  is  their  just  due.  The  question  of  sentiment 
and  tradition  should  fade  out  before  a  bigger  and 
better  institution. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  students  of  Trinity 
appreciate  the  love  and  generosity  which  has  prompt- 
ed Mr.  Duke  to  give  us  this  opportunity  for  expan- 
sion. Those  of  us  here  now  of  course  have  hopes  of 
realizing  the  benefits  of  this  gift,  but  only  those  who 
are  graduated  ten.  fifteen,  and  twenty  years  hence 
can  assimiliate  the  hughness  of  the  whole  project. 
Now  that  we  have  received  such  a  gift,  it  should  be  the 
primary  purpose  of  every  one  of  us  to  confirm  the 
faith  and  the  trust  which  has  been  placed  in  us. 
The  material  outlay  has  been  granted,  but  the  crea- 
tion of  a  greater  culture  and  ideals  to  accompany 
this  outlay  can  come  only  from  the  students.  To  this 
end  we  should  all  turn  our  efforts. 
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A  System  of  Student  Managers 

SINCE  the  inception  of  student  managers  in  ath- 
letics here  at  Trinity,  there  has  always  come  up 
from  time  to  time  the  problem  of  selecting  the  new 
manager ;  and  along  with  this  selection  there  has 
naturally  arisen  the  element  of  chance  that  the  most 
deserving  man  would  not  be  elected.  Also  the  element 
of  politics  and  fraternity  rivalry  has  oftentimes  made 
the  election  of  a  manager  a  shady  transaction.  More- 
over with  the  increase  in  competition  among  student 
managers  it  will  be  necessary  to  devise  some  means 
by  which  the  manager  may  be  selected  on  a  strictly 
merited  basis.  In  other  words  the  man  who  does  the 
most  work  will  get  the  position.  Furthermore  it  will 
be  a  problem  to  devise  similar  means  of  getting  the 
fullest  co-operation  between  student  managers  and 
the  coaching  staff.  Athletics  are  no  longer  on  a  small 
scale,  and  any  system  which  would  insure  efficient 
management  should  be  given  a  trial. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  insuring  sufficient  help 
in  all  sports  is  to  have  the  corps  of  managers  which 
goes  out  for  football  season  remain  during  the  year 
as  managers  in  all  the  other  sports.  Thus  when  the 
senior  year  rolls  around,  the  student  who  has  done 
the  best  work  gets  the  managership  of  football,  the 
second  best,  the  second  best,  manager  of  baseball,  and 
so  on  down  the  line.  An  arrangement  of  this  sort 
will  furnish  an  ample  number  of  managers  to  do 
all  the  work  in  every  sport,  and  it  will  make  the  task 
of  the  coaches  and  graduate  manager  much  easier. 
This  scheme  has  been  tried  out  at  Brown  University 
and  has  proved  to  be  very  succesful.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  it,  however,  is  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
sufficient  number  of  managers  every  year  who  would 
be  willing  to  stay  out  the  entire  season.  On  this  point 
the  matter  of  inducement  arises.  The  college  could 
easily  afford  to  offer  a  scholarship  to  the  students  who 
signified  their  intention  of  competing  for  the  various 
managerships.  The  scholarship  would  serve  not  only 
as  an  inducement  but  would  keep  a  string  tied  to  the 
students  and  make  them  feel  obligated  to  work.  The 
financial  saving  of  this  can  easily  be  seen  when  one 
takes  into  consideration  the  cost  which  the  athletic 
association  undergoes  every  year  for  the  hiring  of 
■?xtra  help  at  big  games. 


It  would  be  highly  compatible  with  our  present 
system  if  the  recommendations  of  the  coach  and  ath- 
letic director  decided  the  manager  for  each  ensuing 
year.  Thus  this  method  could  easily  be  made  a  part 
of  the  system  which  has  been  suggested.  In  that  way 
the  best  man  gets  his  job.  and  there  is  no  loophole 
through  which  politics  could  creep  in.  It  is  our 
belief  that  such  a  plan  will  work — It  is  worth  trying, 
at  any  rate. 

□      □      □ 

A  Department  of  Music 

THE  campaign  for  funds  for  a  band  recently  car- 
ried on  here  at  Trinity  has  probably  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  show  the  students  and  the 
faculty  the  real  need  of  a  department  of  music.  For 
many  years  Trinity  has  been  under  a  handicap  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  any  new  departments; 
but  with  the  recent  gift  which  bids  fair  to  make  her 
a  part  of  the  greatest  educational  institution  in  Xorth 
Carolina,  there  will  be  ample  means  for  expansion  in 
curricula. 

A  department  of  music,  although  of  more  interest 
to  women  students  than  to  men,  is  of  enough  impor- 
tance to  warrant  serious  consideration.  It  is  a  branch 
of  learning  which  practically  every  university  the 
country  over  is  recognizing  as  a  necessary  part  of  its 
course  of  study.  Of  course  such  a  department  would 
entail  a  considerable  outlay,  but  the  experience  of: 
other  institutions  has  shown  clearly  that  there  is  a 
widespread  interest  in  music  among  students.  This 
fact,  moreover,  has  been  verified  in  the  increased  en- 
rollment following  the  establishment  of  such  a  de- 
partment. The  school  of  education  which  is  planned 
for  the  college  would  fit  in  completely  with  a  depart- 
ment of  music,  thus  offering  a  complete  teacher's 
course  in  both  music  and  the  liberal  arts. 

It  is  understood  that  no  drastic  changes  will  take 
place.-  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  in  the  scheme 
of  expansion  and  building  some  provision  will  be 
made  for  music  at  Trinity.  Such  an  addition  would 
further  increase  the  prestige  of  the  college  and  at  the 
same  ti^ie  make  for  a  higher  culture  among  its  stu- 
dents. 
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/  J^ike  the  Qolkge  JMan 

(Being  in  the  nature  of  an  introduction  to  a  series 

of  essays  entitled 

"A  College  Man's  Philosophy") 

Mike  Bradsiiaw,  Jr. 


I  LIKE  the  college  man.  In  this  prosaic  age  it 
pleases  me  to  think  that  the  glamour  of  romance 
which  surrounded  the  knight  of  old  hovers  about 
the  person  of  the  gentleman  of  today — that  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  past  live  in  the  ideals  of  the  present. 
And  it  pleases  me  to  think  that  the  college  man  is  the 
perfect  gentleman — no,  not  perfect,  but  withal,  a 
gentleman.  It  gives  me  satisfaction  to  believe  that, 
despite  his  weaknesses  and  notwithstanding  his  im- 
perfections, in  the  college  man  of  today  is  to  be 
found  something  of  the  bravery  of  a  Lancelot,  some- 
thing of  the  purity  of  a  Galahad,  and  something  of 
the  integrity  of  an  Arthur. 

I  like  the  college  man  because  he  is  deeply  religious. 
Oh,  he  will  deny  it,  but  it  is  notable  that  the  most 
popular  topic  of  conversation  at  "bull-sessions",  ex- 
cepting smutty  stories  and  dirty  jokes,  is  religion. 
Xot  always  is  it  so  labelled,  but  it  creeps  out  in  every 
discussion.  "Who  is  God  and  what  would  He  have 
me  do?"  are  two  questions  usually  consciously  or  un- 
consciously present  in  his  mind  and  affect  his  atti- 
tude towards  many  things.  Though  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  immortality  and  does  not  have  much  use 
for  the  Church,  he  thinks  a  great  deal  of  Christ  and 
of  Christianity  because  with  his  idealism  he  can 
admire  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  because  with  his  doc- 
trine of  fair  play  he  can  understand  a  gospel  of  un- 
selfishness. Though  he  despises  orthodox,  hypocriti- 
cal religion,  he  has  a  very  real  religion  of  his  own — 
a  religion  of  fairness,  kindness,  and  goodness.  And 
since  I  have  never  known  a  college  man  who  did  not 
think  a  lot  of  Christ,  I  believe  that  if  the  Church  ever 
adopts  and  practices  Christianity  it  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  enlisting  his  sympathy  and  support. 

I  like  the  college  man  because  he  reverences  woman- 
hood. He  will  "neck"  girls,  slander  them,  and  defame 
them,  but  deep  down  in  his  soul  he  worships  their 
purity,  their  gentleness,  their  nobility.  Although  he 
spends  much  of  his  time  in  expressing  his  disgust  for 


the  other  sex,  he  recognizes  and  appreciates  those 
qualities  which  give  it  its  superiority,  and  he  despises 
a  girl  who  lacks  them.  I  like  the  sublimity  of  the 
note  which  creeps  into  his  voice  when  he  speaks  of 
his  sister,  his  mother,  and  Mabel  or  Mary  or  whoever 
She  may  be.  Despite  the  rottenness  of  the  age  and 
the  vicious  arraignment  of  the  morals  of  the  times. 
the  virtue  of  a  girl  is  as  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  gentle- 
man of  today  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  knight 
of  old. 

I  like  the  college  man  because,  hardened  old  cynic 
that  he  pretends  to  be,  he  is  a  hopeless  sentimentalist. 
I  like  him  because  one  moment  he  can  utter  a  string 
of  oaths  which  would  make  a  sailor  blush  for  shame 
and  the  next- moment  breathe  a  prayer  which  would 
make  a  saint  blush  for  shame.  He  likes  to  sign  up  for 
business  courses  and  say  that  he  is  going  to  be  practi- 
cal and  not  bother  with  all  the  rubbish  of  literature 
and  culture  and  all  that  rot  but  he  invariably  picks 
out  for  his  reading  the  banal  sentimentality  of  Kip- 
ling, Service,  and  Guest.  I  like  him  because  he  can 
shed  tears  when  one  group  of  eleven  men  is  beaten 
by  another  group  of  eleven  men  on  a  football  field 
"»nd  never  know  how  foolish  he  is.  I  like  him  because 
he  can  have  his  heart  broken  every  day  or  so  by  a 
silly,  foolish,  trifling  little  girl  and  never  say  that 
she  was  silly  and  foolish  and  trifling. 

I  like  the  college  man,  above  all  else,  because  he  is 
an  idealist.  With  all  his  vices  he  knows  that  there 
are  some  things  which  "just  aren't  done",  and  he 
does  not  do  them — often.  He  worships  fair  play,  de- 
spises the  cheat,  and  admires  the  man  who  knows  how 
to  both  win  and  lose.  Frankly,  the  college  man  is  not 
as  fine  as  I  like  to  pretend  he  is,  but  he  can,  better 
than  anyone  else,  appreciate  fineness  when  he  sees  it. 
He  may  take  an  unfair  advantage,  but  he  uncovers  to 
the  man  who  declines  to  profit  from  an  opponent's 
unavoidable  misfortune :  he  may  cheat  occasionally  in 
the  moment  when  temptation  proves  too  strong,  but 
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he  never  again  thinks  quite  so  much  of  himself;  he 
may  whimper  when  the  going  gets  too  rough  and  he 
loses  out,  hut  he  is  thrilled  when  a  man  takes  his 
punishment  with  a  smile  and  says,  "Well,  that's 
that-'.  I  like  the  college  man  because  when  he  says, 
"I've  got  you  beat",  I  don't  have  to  look  at  his 
cards,  and  I  like  to  think  that  I  don't  lose  much 
money  from  such  a  practice. 

I  like  the  college  man.  Of  course  he  is  ignorant 
as  hell,  lazy  as  the  devil,  and  not  worth  a  damn,  but 
after  all  why  should  he  not  be?  He  knows  that 
knowledge  is  not  wisdom,  that  labor  is  fatiguing,  that 
success  is  doubtful  gain.  He  knows  that  the  only 
thing  that  really  counts  is  that  little  something  which 
he  knows  as  honor,  and  concerning  that  he  is  neither 
ignorant,  indolent,  nor  indifferent. 

Inveterate  gambler,  the  college  man  stakes  his  hope 
of  heaven,  his  happiness  in  life,  his  all  on  one  card — 
a  line  from  Shakespeare — 

"To  thine  own  self  be  true". 
and  doesn't  give  a  damn  whether  he  wins  or  loses. 
*     *     * 

Sympathy  From  Sorrow 

(The  first  of  a  series  of  essays  entitled  A  College  Man's 

Philosophy  which  will  appear  in  the  pages  of 

The  Archive  from  time  to  time") 

THE  first  illusion  to  lie  swept  away  from  radiant 
youth  as  he  emerges  to  man's  estate  is  the  idea 
that  the  world  is  a  happy  playground  and  that  life 
is  a  joyous  game.  Childhood  is  essentially  a  time  of 
happiness  despite  the  impression  of  Diekenesque 
novels  and  movies,  for  to  the  poorest,  most  abused 
child  hunger,  cold,  and  suffering  are  but  incidents 
in  his  life  of  play  and  make-believe.  Unthinking,  un- 
heeding he  lives  and  plays  and  is  happy,  perhaps 
more  or  less,  but  always  to  some  degree  happy. 

But  at  the  dawn  of  intellect  when  he  first  begins 
to  reason,  youth  comes  face  to  face  with  the  brutal 
facts  of  suffering  and  sorrow.  Xo  more  can  he  brush 
away  his  aches  and  disappointments  for  they  are  no 
longer  the  temporary  physical  but  the  permanent 
spiritual.  He  discovers  that  life  does  not  consist 
solely  of  harmony  and  concord  but  that  it  is  jarred 
with  clashes  and  discords.  He  finds  that  unhappiness 
plays  its  part  in  the  world  along  with  happiness : 
that  the  sheer  beauty  of  joy  is  marred  by  the  wretched 
ugliness  of  sorrow,  and  he  wonders  at  the  scheme  of 
things. 


( 'ontinued  wonder  and  added  experience  soon  cause 
the  young  man  or  woman  to  think  seriously  about  the 
meaning  of  suffering,  and  when,  as  often  happens 
about  this  time,  some  poignant  grief  affects  him,  he 
becomes  bitter.  He  cannot  understand  it.  Conse- 
quently he  throws  it  up  to  the  Unknowable  and  re- 
proaches God.  At  this  point  in  life  youth  loses  reli- 
gion. It  is  not  rationalism  or  the  development  of 
reason  that  causes  him  to  turn  from  the  faith  of  his 
father  and  mother.  It  is  not  the  superiority  of  know- 
ledge, the  truths  of  science,  or  the  theories  of  philo- 
sophers that  break  clown  his  belief  in  God.  Sorrow 
does  the  deed.  ' '  If  God  is  good,  as  I  have  been  taught, 
why  does  He  do  this  to  me"?  And  no  answer  being 
forthcoming,  youth  damns  the  God  he  once  worship- 
ped, and  in  his  rebellion  casts  aside  all  of  his  previous 
beliefs.  He  becomes  an  atheist,  an  agnostic,  an  un- 
believer. 

A  little  later  along  the  way  of  life  youth  meets 
sorrow  which  he  can  explain  upon  the  grounds  of 
human  perfidy.  He  finds  not  only  that  he  cannot 
trust  God  but  that  he  cannot  trust  his  fellowman. 
Doubly  bitter  he  renounces  both  God  and  man  and 
lives  a  solitary,  egotistical  existence.  He  becomes  a 
cynic. 

Thus  both  atheism  and  cynicism  are  abundantly 
rife  among  young  men  and  women  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  twenty-five.  At  twenty-five  the  great 
majority  of  young  people  stop  thinking  and  start 
working,  and  atheism  and  cynicism  are  relegated  to 
the  dim  past.  They  are  both  intellectual  processes 
and  do  not  fit  in  with  the  task  of  making  progress  in 
the  world  and  raising  children.  There  are,  of  course, 
a  few  men  and  women  who  do  not  settle  down  to  the 
complacency  of  married  life  and  who  continue  to 
think.  But  society  is  composed  of  and  primarily  in- 
terested in  the  great  majority ;  consequently  those 
who  do  not  exchange  opinions  for  families  soon  be- 
come bugbears  to  society,  i.  e.,  the  great  majority, 
whose  wild  thinking  would  corrupt  the  minds  and 
morals  of  their  children. 

It  is  to  this  smaller  group  of  men  and  women  that 
one  turns  for  ideas  and  for  advanced  thought,  and 
it  is  in  this  group  that  we  find  those  men  who,  not 
willing  to  give  up  their  ideas  and  surrender  their 
minds  to  commonplaces,  are  nevertheless  not  satis- 
fied with  the  bitterness  which  they  have  found  in 
life.  These  men  continue  to  think  and  to  observe, 
and  gradually  is  revealed  to  them  the  mystery  of  the 
Cnknown  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Unknowable. 
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And  the  lesson  which  is  made  known  is  this — The 
Unknowable  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  evolved  a 
marvelous  plan  for  the  creation  of  men  who  will  be 
in  his  own  image,  of  men  who  will  in  truth  know 
the  Spirit  of  God.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  love,  and 
the  purpose  of  all  the  sorrow  and  all  the  suffering  and 
all  the  misery  in  this  world  is  to  create  and  develop 
in  mankind  the  love  of  God.  And  the  love  of  God  is 
but  an  infinite  sympathy — a  sympathy  so  boundless 
that  it  embraces  every  living  being,  so  tender  that  it 
heeds  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  to  the  ground. 

To  develop  this  sympathy,  this  love,  this  Spirit  of 
God  in  man  God  sends  suffering  and  sorrow.  Strange  ? 
Yes,  but  after  all  the  only  way.  It  is  only  through 
one's  own  sorrow  that  one  can  understand  the  sorrow 
of  others.  It  is  onljr  through  one's  own  suffering 
that  one  can  sympathize  with  the  suffering  of  others. 
And  it  is  only  through  understanding  and  sympathy 
that  man  attains  the  highest  that  is  in  him. 

This  explains  why  the  greatest  of  all  men  was 
Jesus,  the  Xazarene,  whose  greatness  lay  in  his  in- 
exhaustible compassion.  It  was  because  he  suffered 
most  and  sorrowed  most  that  he  achieved  his  match- 
less sympathy,  and  it  was  this  matchless  sympathy 
that  made  Him  like  unto  God. 

II 

Thus  as  man  draws  near  the  finish  line,  there  are 
three  groups  of  men  who  have  settled  the  question 
which  each  asked  when  he  first  confronted  life.  The 
first  group  is  composed  of  that  great  majority  which 
put  the  question  aside  without  thinking  through  to 
an  answer.  During  their  progress  through  life  the 
question  was  brought  before  them  time  after  time, 
but  they  found  so  many  other  things  which  they 
could  not  know  that  they  answer  the  question,  "I 
do  not  understand  sorrow.  It  exists,  and  God  exists 
so  it  must  serve  His  purpose  even  though  it  seems 
wrong  to  me.  Just  what  that  purpose  is  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  am  reconciled  to  it. ' '  This  group  is  that 
great  body  of  believers  who  do  not  know  what  they 
believe. 

The  second  group  is  composed  of  the  men  who 
would  not  acquiesce  in  the  assumption.  "It  seems 
wrong,  but  it  must  be  right ' '.  They  have  decided 
that  since  it  seems  wrong  and  since  they  can  conceive 
of  no  reason  to  justify  it,  it  is  wrong.  Furthermore 
they  believe  that  if  a  thing  looks  black  it  is  more 
virtuous  to  say  it  is  black  than  to  say  it  is  white. 
This  group  says.  "If  I  were  God,  I  would  not  allow 


such  suffering  to  exist  as  in  the  world.  Therefore, 
if  there  is  a  God,  He  is  not  a  just  God."  This  is  the 
group  ill'  agnostics  or  atheists. 

The  third  group  is  composed  of  those  men  who 
also  would  not  call  what  looked  black  white  but  who 
kept  Looking  until  their  eyes  grew  keen  enough  to 
see  through  the  veil,  and  they  saw  God  and  under- 
stood all  things.  This  group  says,  "There  is  sorrow 
and  suffering  in  this  world,  and  it  is  sent  by  God.  I 
have  had  my  share  of  it,  but  I  am  glad  because  it  is 
this  suffering  that  has  enabled  me  to  sympathize  with 
others.  I  thank  God  that  I  have  been  hungry,  that  I 
have  been  cold,  that  I  have  sinned  and  known  the 
awful  remorse  of  sin,  that  I  have  been  misunderstood, 
that  I  have  been  insulted,  that  I  have  been  sick,  that 
I  have  been  poor,  that  I  have  had  my  ambitions 
crushed,  that  mj^  friends  have  forsaken  me ;  I  thank 
God  that  I  have  had  all  the  sorrows  man  can  experi- 
ence because  they  have  killed  in  me  selfishness,  and 
hardness,  and  pride". 

It  is  this  group  of  men  who  have  understood  Christ, 
who  know  that  there  is  more  happiness  to  be  found 
in  sharing  hunger  than  in  being  well-fed.  They  say 
truthfully,  "It  has  been  more  than  worth  the  price 
to  acquire  an  understanding  spirit  at  the  cost  of  suff- 
ering, a  sympathetic  heart  at  the  cost  of  sorrow.  Yes, 
sympathy  is  well  acquired  even  at  the  cost  of  intense 
sorrow  because  sympathy  alone  enables  man  to  attain 
to  Deity,  and  Deity  alone  revels  in  exquisite  pain, 
the  rapture  of  vicarious  suffering.  It  was  because 
of  this  exquisite  pain  that  Jesus,  who  endured  more 
sorrows  than  any  other  human  being,  lived  the  happi- 
est life  ever  known.  No  sorrow  can  counterbalance 
the  bitter-sweet  joy  which  comes  when  one  takes  the 
hand  of  a  disappointed,  broken-hearted  man  and  says 
with  tearful  sincerity,  "I  know";  nor  the  glorious 
unhappiness  of  tears  in  one's  eyes  when  one  sees  a 
little  girl  crying  over  her  broken  doll;  nor  the  awful 
tug  at  one's  heart  when  the  sniffling  little  boy  says, 
"And  I  hadn't  done  nuffin'  ";  nor  the  wistful  smile 
which  comes  on  one's  face  at  sight  of  the  cold,  hungry 
little  cur  who  wants  to  be  "friends". 

"Oh,  it's  tough,  darned  tough  to  lose  that  prize 
you  had  set  your  heart  on  and  which  you  should  have 
won.  but  oh,  it's  a  Godlike  feeling  you  have  when  an- 
other poor  devil  loses  out  in  his  struggle,  and  you  know 
just  how  he  feels  and  you  say.  "Damn  it.  Joe.  we'll 
get  drunk  and  forget  it." 

"It's  hell  to  have  that  friend  you  loved  and  trusted 
treat  you  worse  than  dirt,  but  sometime,  somewhere 
you  are  going  to  know  someone  who  has  been  through 
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that  same  Gethsernane,  and  it  may  be  only  because  man's  heart,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  they  alone 

you  endured  that  same  agony  that  you  will  be  able  keep    the   heart   raw   and   red   and   tender.      Sorrow 

to  give   him  the   sympathy   and   understanding   that  makes  man  human;  sympathy  makes  him  divine." 
alone  will  be  able  to   hold  him   together   and   help         This  last  group  is  composed  of  the  men  who  have 

share  his  anguish.  caught  the  mear    ig  in  this  mystic  scheme  of  things, 

"For    through    sorrows    shoot    bitter    arrows    into  who  have  achieved  sympathy  from  sorrow. 


From  a  'Paris  Window 

Fabian 


AROUND  and   out   before  me,  in  jumbled,  wild  Their  low,  squat,  close-set  neighbors,  assuming  little 
array  pride, 

There  lies  a  sea  of  chimney  pots,  red,  black,  and  Emit  a  mass  of  murky  soot  in  which  the  roof-tops 
gray.  hide. 

The  tall  and  slender  stacks  of  tin,  with  tops  of  many  These  humble  little  fellows  fixed  firm,  fast,  in  place, 

styles,  Not  envying  those  above  them,  bear  false  pride  with 
Upon  the  lowly  earthen  pots  look  down  with  haughty  grace. 

smiles.  They  know  that  e'en  the  haughtiest  of  the  overbearing 
This  set  of  higher  sta7iding,  with  sophisticated  air,  stacks 

Allows  the  smoke  to  spiral  out  like  wind-blown  curly  Musi  one  day  full  a  victim  to  encroaching  rust  attacks, 
hair.  attacks. 


Whene'er  they  hear  a  creaking  or  a  harsh  and  grating 

sound. 
They  free  a  mass  of  swirling  smoke,  then  cease  and 

look  around. 
How  great  their  glee   if  they  should  spy  some   old 

aristocrat 
Go  tumbling  from  his  lofty  perch  in  courtyard  to  fall 

flat. 
Around  and  out  before  me,  in  jumbled,  wild  array 
There  lies  a  sea  of  chimney  pots,  red,  black,  and  gray. 
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The  Eternal  Three  'Plus  One 


By  Xebclus 


Q'lTE  a  lovable  nature  had  this  boy  McGee,  a 
youth  of  some  seventeen  summers.  That  his 
disposition  was  such  as  contains  much  of  the 
sweetness  of  the  human  organism  and  little  of  the 
bitterness  sometimes  attached  thereto,  I  know,  because 
even  the  stolid  engine  of  my  heart  was  enamored  of  his 
ways  before  the  Borando  was  eight  hours  set  out  from 
Norfolk.  Concerning  thus  the  savor  of  the  lad's  nature 
my  dull  wit  informed  my  heart  without  any  advice 
from  the  outside  world,  and  the  wops  and  ungentle 
Norse  knew  not  that  behind  my  unwrinkled  counte- 
nance there  had  been  any  alteration  of  my  affections. 
This  kid  McGee  I  took  unto  myself  as  a  boon  compan- 
ion ;  for  though  he  spoke  with  a  Boston  accent,  yet  he 
reminded  me  that  I  might  still  claim  the  association  of 
a  fellow  countryman  among  a  crew  composed  of  a 
conglomeration  of  many  breeds. 

So  this  kid  McGee  and  I  were  bound  together  as  two 
contrary  natures  often  are  when  circumstances  are 
conducive  to  a  status  of  friendship  merely  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  one  must  select  as  a  companion  the 
least  uncongenial  person  among  many  diverse  charac- 
ters or  remain  aloof  from  the  whole  motley  crew.  By 
all  odds  this  little  vagabond  from  Boston,  among  the 
odds  and  ends  of  humanity  resident  in  our  folks- 
hold,  was  the  most  nearly  compatible  with  the  tastes  of 
a  freeborn  American  citizen.  And  who  doubts  but 
that  the  wide,  rolling,  mysterious  loneliness  of  the 
ocean's  breadth  will  mold  into  bonds  of  unity  the 
heartstrings  of  two  dissimilar  individuals;  although 
on  land,  where  emotions  are  more  tame  and  shallow. 
their  several  hearts  would  beat  in  discordant  notes. 
McGee  and  I  had  our  downs  together  ;  together  we  had 
our  ups,  all  too  few ;  together  we  mutinied  against  the 
harsh  rule  of  the  tyrant  boatswain  and  should  have 
walked  the  plank  together  had  not  the  venerable  cus- 
tom gone  out  of  vogue  in  the  Atlantic's  waters.  We 
served  a  day  and  night  together  in  the  brig,  bread  and 
water  was  our  bill  of  fare ;  this  Boston  lad  and  I  drew 
our  pay  together ;  ensemble  we  pokered  away  the 
same  dross  greenbacks ;  we  drank  our  rum  in  each 
other's  company  but  not  exactly  together,  for  he  could 
drain  the  mug  at  a  single  gulp,  whereas  I  took  three 


or  four  long  pensive  sips  and  even  then  the  salt  tears 
bubbled  to  my  mellow  eyes  and  poured  blissfully  down 
my  tall  cheek  bones. 

Sure  McGee  was  of  a  lovable  nature,  once  I  knew 
him.     But  the  lovableness  of  his  nature  was  nothing 

>  be  compared  to  the  lovingness  of  his  disposition,  at 
least  when  that  amiability  was  given  free  range  in  a 
certain  direction,  due  north  where  Boston  spread  its 
spacious  gates  and  an  Irish  Maiden  hung  out  linen. 
McGee  could  contain  a  pint  of  Canadian  Club  without 
the  least  flicker  of  emotion  in  his  frame  or  the  small- 
est quantity  of  NaCl  solution  ever  coming  to  his  cat- 
gray  opticals;  yea.  but  he  could  not  approach  the 
subject  of  his  enamored  bosom,  even  to  me  his  closest 
friend  on  board,  without  dangerously  threatening  to 
upset  ballast ;  so  the  wops  usually  ran  for  life  pre- 
servers, and  I  told  McGee  that  I  understood  it  all  since 
I  had  been  there  before.  My  sympathy  somehow 
seemed  to  suppress  his  heaving  circulation,  though 
I  '11  be  fair,  love  never  affected  me  quite  like  it  did 
this  kid  McGee.  But  his  loved  one  was  redheaded ;  I 
had  never  been  enamored  of  any  shades  blonder  than 
light  yellow.  Perhaps  the  color  of  hair  explains  the 
difference  of  intensity  in  our  emotions,  but  further- 
more his  was  frecklefaced. 

"You  know,  Bill,"  one  day  McGee  said  to  me  as 
the  two  of  us  were  leaning  meditatively  over  the  rail- 
ing of  the  aft  deck  as  the  ship  swayed  to  and  fro, 
"'it  seems  to  me  I  can't  help  thinking  of  Winnie. 
Dear  little  Winnie,  my  heart  throbs  for  her  every  time 
this  old  ocean  heaves  a  sigh.  I  can  see  her  now  dressed 
up  in  her  Sunday  ribbons,  and  oh  that  smile.  You 
know  Billy,  I  loves  every  little  freckle  in  Winnie's 
face,  and  God  knows  I  could  almost  eat  every  strand 
of  her  golden  locks." 

Certainly  the  youth  had  an  undue  appetite,  but  I 
thought  it  only  part  of  etiquette  that  I  should  not  en- 
gage in  an  argument  over  the  digestibility  of  sweet 
Winnie's  hair. 

"If  ever  I  gets  back  from  this  cursed  trip,"  he 
continued.  "I  think  I  shall  marry  Winnie  and  settle 
down  and  raise  a  family.  You  really  don't  know- 
how  I  love  the  gal,  Billv.     You  see  this  ring,  don't 
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you,  well  Winnie  gave  it  to  me  just  a  year  ago.  I 
think  she  swiped  it  out  of  her  mother's  jewelry  box; 
oh  that  Winnie  would  do  anything  for  me."  Here 
McGee  kissed  the  ring  and  enacted  a  little  sigh  which 
surely  could  emanate  from  no  insincere  bosom. 

"You're  right,  Mac,"  I  told  him,  "and  when  you 
get  married  I  want  to  be  your  best  man."  I  surely 
did  put  up  some  outlandish  hypocracy,  for  to  tell 
the  truth  I  never  could  admire  a  redheaded  woman, 
and  as  for  freckles! 

So  together  on  the  good  ship  Borando  we  kept  each 
other's  company,  with  McGee  aloving  of  his  Boston 
lass  and  me  alistening  to  his  tale  of  woe.  Although 
as  I  have  said  before,  I  had  no  special  predilection 
for  the  type  of  beauty  McGee 's  sweetheart  was  pos- 
sessed of,  I  persuaded  the  lad  that  I  could  easily  pic- 
ture from  his  florid  description  that  his  beloved  Win- 
nie was  a  perfect  typification  of  things  aesthetic  (and 
no  doubt  Winnie  possessed  one  essential  of  art  in  that 
she  was  bounteously  colorful).  By  some  little  pre- 
varication for  the  sake  of  policy,  therefore,  my  friend- 
ship with  McGee  remained  unmolested  the  full  length 
of  the  trip  to  Panama. 

McGee  and  I  were  still  one  in  heart  and  mutual 
understanding  when  the  Borando  tied  up  in  the  devil- 
begotten  country  called  Panama;  and  ere  four  hours 
residence  in  the  republic  had  passed,  it  dawned  upon 
the  twain  of  us  that  we  still  retained  enough  of  our 
intestines  to  be  properly  designated  of  the  species 
homo  sapiens,  even  after  a  most  tempestuous  voyage. 
We  had  also  a  certain  number  of  shekels  even  after  a 
most  unfavorable  streak  of  luck  at  cards.  It  therefore 
beset  our  craniums  that  in  the  offing  where  reason 
ruled  and  Uncle  Sam's  iron  hand  failed  to  reach,  just 
across  the  railroad,  the  probations  to  be  got  were 
anywhere  between  ginger  ale  and  the  most  virulent 
brands  of  Jamaica.  Whereupon  the  reasoning  faculties 
of  McGee  and  me  determined  that  the  two  of  us 
should  foray  idem  noctus  for  the  purpose  of  exer- 
cising the  remnant  of  our  gastric  organs  on  the  liquids 
well  known  to  inhabit  the  land. 

When  night  had  drawn  her  mantle  over  things 
earthly,  we  sauntered  forth  just  as  the  red  moon 
was  passionately  looking  down  upon  us  and  the 
sensuous  stars  were  twinkling  of  their  greetings,  and 
the  crickets  were  making  melody  in  the  tall  grass. 
Being  in  such  a  thirst  and  expectancy,  I  admit  I  did 
not  at  the  particular  time  observe  the  aforesaid  phe- 
nomena of  nature  but  thought  it  best  to  look  them  up 
in  the  almanac  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader. 


Together  McGee  and  I  reached  the  spot  in  Plaza 
del  Toros  where  101  Ranch  Bar  spreads  hospitably 
its  doors  to  welcome  erring  sailors  to  its  charms  with- 
in. It  is  no  cabaret  of  princely  proportions  and  music 
divine  even  to  the  most  inexperienced  or  most  san- 
guine of  observers.  Yet  within  its  walls  101  Ranch 
Bar  contains  a  collection  of  the  tender  sex  whose  at- 
tractions almost  equal  in  number  the  diversity  of 
their  shades  and  hues.  Here  you  find  tall  ones,  short 
ones,  fat,  scrawny,  yellow,  tan,  chocolate ;  101  Ranch 
Bar  seldom  holds  a  redheaded  lassie. 

I  do  not  know  who  saw  her  first ;  McGee  and  I  were 
standing  not  quite  sober  languidly  gazing  in  the 
cabaret,  where  many  races  were  congregated  to  get 
as  much  pleasure  as  life  might  possibly  bestow ;  of  a 
sudden  there  glided  across  the  floor  to  the  rythm  of 
a  three  piece  band  a  form  and  shape  of  such  queenly 
proportions  as  to  warrant  an  ejaculation  from  even 
the  most  painstaking  connoiseur  of  beauty.  Her  flesh 
was  as  fair  and  clear  as  a  lemon  peeling,  as  soft  as 
an  oriental  carpet;  in  the  senorita's  eyes  one  could 
discern  the  answers  to  a  thousand  dreams.  I  can  not 
say  whether  McGee  saw  her  first  or  whether  it  was  I, 
or  whether  either  of  vis  had  any  right  of  pre-emption. 
I  do  know  that  I  loved  senorita ;  McGee  also  loved  her, 
and  before  I  had  recovered  from  the  hypnotic  spell 
engendered  by  the  sight  of  her,  McGee  had  already 
begun  to  woo  the  Espaniola. 

At  this  juncture  McGee  and  I  severed  all  relation- 
ship. Heartless  love  to  thus  throw  between  two  friends 
an  irresistible  woman;  blind  wretch  of  Cupid  to  be 
so  indifferent  to  man's  peaceable  relationship  as  to 
allow  such  luring  eyes  of  a  Panamanian  to  sunder  the 
hearts  of  two  upright  men  of  the  Nordic  race. 

But  coming  back  to  the  subject  or  rather  to  the  dis- 
covery. Such  charms  never  abode  in  a  human  figure, 
such  eyes  never  set  in  human  sockets,  such  limbs 
never  supported  mortal  trunk  nor  with  such  grace 
could  transport  it  from  place  to  place  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  terpsichorean  sounds. 

So  when  McGee  left  the  little  witch  after  he  had, 
no  doubt,  emptied  his  love  filled  heart  as  he  had 
many  times  to  me  concerning  his  Boston  girl,  he  no 
longer  had  a  pleasant  oath  for  me.  Just  a  stony 
glitter  in  his  eyes  was  all  I  could  see. 

"Curses  on  him,"  I  muttered  under  my  breath,  "to 
take  my  girl  like  that  and  he's  got  a  girl  in  Boston 
too."  I  cursed  myself  a  thousand  times  that  I  had 
ever  inclined  a  sympathetic  ear  to  McGee 's  tale  of 
love  and  heartache  about  his  girl  in  Boston. 
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When  McGee  had  loved  the  Benorita  to  his  heart's 
content,  he  left  the  cabaret  and  went  to  the  ship ; 
when  I  saw  the  damsel  alone,  I  sneaked  in  and  took 
a  seat  by  her  side  at  one  of  the  drinking  [daces. 
Here  draw  the  curtains;  my  vocabulary  is  but  tame 
to  describe  a  scene  of  strong  emotion.  On  this  occa- 
sion no  doubt  my  words  to  senorita  would  have  been 
insipid  had  I  not  remembered  part  of  McGee 'a  dis- 
course I  had  so  patiently  listened  to  concerning  his 
redheaded  sweetheart.  I  might  have  begrudged  the 
many  hours  I  had  spent  gazing  in  the  deep  blue  ocean 
apraising  of  his  Boston  girl,  but  leastwise  I  poured 
part  of  McGee  "s  nefarious  brogue  into  the  ears  of 
senorita.  and  she  thought  I  was  perfectly  wonderful. 

At  four  a.  m.  I  left  the  retreat  of  the  Espaniola. 
"Take  dees  to  remember  me  by,"  she  said,  "keep  it 
always,  and  love  me.  senor. "  she  lisped  as  she  kissed 
me.  and  pressed  upon  my  finger  a  little  gold  band  of 
a  ring.  I  pressed  them  to  my  palpitating  heart,  the 
girl  and  the  ring.  I  would  remember  her  forever  and 
anon.  I  told  her  and  meant  it. 

Two  days  passed.  The  good  ship  Borando  had 
reached  the  sunny  Carribean.  The  highest  peak  on 
the  Panama  littoral  had  faded  from  my  view  as  I 
stood  the  four  o'clock  watch  on  the  bridge  of  the 
Borando.    My  erstwhile  friend  McGee  had  not  spoken 


to  me  since  he  lefl  the  lemon  colored  senorita  in  the 
cabaret. 

I  looked  at  the  ring  the  Panamanian  damsel  had 
affectionately  placed  upon  my  finger.  "Love  me 
always,  senor,"  were  words  that  kept  ringing  in  my 
ears.  •'You  devilish  circle."  1  said  to  the  ring,  "to 
plague  me.  Away  with  you  and  your  senorita  of  a 
mistress."  Uttering  these  words  I  dropped  the  token 
of  my  human  frailty  over  the  ship "s  rail  into  God's 
green  ocean. 

"Now,"  I  said  to  myself,  "I'll  go  down  and  explain 
to  the  kid.  He  can  have  full  interest  in  the  little 
wench  for  all  I  care."  And  my  lonesome  core  began 
to  heal. 

I  met  McGee  coming  up  the  ladder  for  the  eight 
o'clock  watch.  "Say,  kid."  I  began  in  a  soothing 
tone — 

"Oh  my  dear  Billy,"  and  he  threw  himself  into 
my  arms  as  affectionate  as  ever  he  was  on  the  trip 
down.  "I've  been  praying  for  three  days  and  now 
the  good  Lord's  answered  my  prayers.  Curses  on 
that  yellow  skinned  senorita,  "and  McGee  wryed  his 
face  expressive  of  disgust  for  an  inferior  being. 
"You  know  I  gave  that  brat  my  darling's  mother's 
ring,  and  the  good  Lord  has  just  sent  it  back  through 
the  port  hole." 


Jmmk 
urn 


^APoefs  "Plaint 


Fabian 


COULD  I  but  sing  as  those  have  sung 
117/0  now  the  sacred  laurel  wear, 
My  soul  would  rise  to  heighths  far-flung 
To  breathe  a  rarer,  purer  air. 


My  notes  inspired,  transformed  there 

Would  in  mi  n'.\  hearts  be  <  fir  young, 

And  I  of  fame  a   wreathed  heir 

Should  havi   my  lyre  forever  strung. 
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T^gising  Jxlorning  Q lories  and 
Short  Stories 


By  Gee  V.  Myra 


Those  who  can,  do;  those   who  cannot,   teach. — Shaw. 

FIRST  OF  ALL  I  want  to  say  that  I  cannot.  I 
should  like  to,  and  I  sometimes  try  to,  but  I  can- 
not. In  telling  those  who  want  to  do  it  how  to 
do  it  perhaps  I  could  teach  best  by  saying,  "Watch 
me,  and  then  don't  do  what  I  do."  But  the  point  is 
that  I  cannot ;  therefore  I  suppose  I  am  eligible  to 
teach,  according  to  Shaw's  epigram. 

I  am  speaking  of  writing  short  stories,  if  perchance 
the  reader  is  wondering  "what  it's  all  about."  "The 
Short  Story  is  the  most  widely  cultivated  form  of 
literature  in  America,  and  is  our  most  nearly  dis- 
tinctive contribution  to  the  form  of  writing,"  says  a 
teacher  of  the  Short  Story  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Especially  is  it  true  that  this  is  the  most 
widely  cidtivated  form  of  literature  in  the  garden  of 
college  periodicals,  but  either  the  editors  of  these 
undergraduate  magazines  are  not  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  weeds  from  the  literary  plant-,  or  a 
bumper  crop  of  weeds  is  all  that  the  young  short  story 
farmers  are  able  to  produce — and  weeds  may  be  pro- 
duced without  much  cultivation,  which  is  probably  the 
i-eason  college  magazines  contain  so  many  of  them. 

If  last  season  the  gardener  mistook  morning  glorias 
for  radishes  and  cut  down  the  radishes,  next  season  he 
may  mistake  cockleburs  for  beans,  but  he  shall  not 
likely  cut  down  his  radishes  a  second  time.  Though  1 
probably  cannot  tell  how  to  bleach  celery  or  make 
lettuce  "head,"  I  might  at  least  tell  what  I  did  when 
I  failed  to  accomplish  these  results,  and  thus  teach  by 
my  failures. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  reading  college  maga- 
zines, from  other  colleges  as  well  as  my  own.  I  do  not 
remember  having  read  a  single  magazine  that  did  not 
contain  at  least  one  short  story.  At  some  time  in  his 
academic  career  every  student  attempts  at  least  one 
story,  but  usually  only  weeds  are  produced. 

College  students  are  often  accused  of  being  illu- 
■uoned  concerning  their  abilitv,  but  cleverness  is  one 


asset  that  the  average  student  does  not  know  he 
possesses.  Practically  every  good  short  story  I  have 
read  in  a  college  magazine  has  been  clever,  yet  serious 
stories  are  the  kind  that  are  usually  written. 

A  serious  story  must  possess  real  art  in  order  to  be 
classed  as  a  successful  story,  and  the  fundamental 
prerequisite  for  a  successful  story  is  interest.  A  clever 
story,  however,  does  not  rely  on  the  depiction  of  char- 
acter, the  revelation  of  the  plot,  the  quality  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  on  any  ordinary  short  story  technique, 
for  its  cleverness.  A  clever  story  vnay  be  interesting 
solely  because  of  its  humor,  its  uniqueness,  or,  indeed, 
its  freakishness. 

The  writer  of  a  serious  story  must  have  a  serious 
outlook  on  life,  which  college  students  have  not ;  hence 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  write  the  same  kind  of  a 
story  that  a  mature  mind  would  write.  The  serious 
writer  must  be  experienced,  which  the  college  student 
is  not,  before  he  can  create  in  fiction  life  as  it  is  or  as 
it  should  be  or  as  it  might  be.  The  humorist,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  have  to  represent  life  in  either 
of  these  states  The  humorist  may  exaggerate  as  much 
as  he  wishes,  create  pictures  of  life  that  are  out  of  pro- 
portion, and  disregard  the  rules  of  rhetoric — provided 
he  is  clever.  In  fact,  the  more  untrue  to  life  his  work 
is,  the  more  ludicrous,  clever,  and  interesting  it  is; 
hence,  it  is  the  college  student's  unserious  attitude 
toward  life  that  enables  him  to  be  clever  and  humor- 
ous. 

Then,  of  course,  the  college  student  has  another  ad- 
vantage when  he  attempts  to  write  a  clever  story. 
Since  cleverness  is  the  only  result  he  need  accomplish 
to  make  his  story  interesting,  he  may  subordinate 
everything  else  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  one 
thing.  Technique  (certainly  there  is  no  technique  for 
uniqueness,  and  cleverness  depends  entirely  upon, 
uniqueness  and  originality)  need  not  bother  him  at 
all,  and  a  ridiculous  blunder  may  even  add  to  the 
drollness  of  his  work. 
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When  college  students  select  the  seed  for  their  shorl 
stories,  they  often  plant  weeds,  and  they  reap  morning 
glories  instead  of  short  stories. 

All  of  these  amateur  writers  have  natural  romantic 
dispositions,  but  a  romantic  disposition  may  be  a 
hindrance  instead  of  an  aid  in  writing  shorl  stories. 
The  romantic  is  always  the  remote,  and  the  remote  is 
seldom  understood  by  the  young  writers — indeed,  if 
they  understood  it,  it  would  cease  being  remote  and, 
hence,  the  romantic. 

While  these  students  were  in  high  school  they  day- 
dreamed about  college  because  they  did  not  under- 
stand college  and.  college  life.  For  that  reason  a  very 
large  number  of  the  high  school  short  stories  written 
have  colleges  for  their  settings.  When,  however,  these 
same  students  finally  settle  down  in  college,  college  be- 
comes prosaic  because  it  is  no  longer  remote,  and" their 
imaginations  must  then  dwell  upon  more  remote 
things.  Since  life  in  the  larger  sense  is  still  ahead  of 
them,  they  usually  write  stories  concerning  mature 
people  in  romantic  or  idealistic  settings.  They  try  to 
depict  life  as  they  imagine  it  to  be,  and  for  a  setting 
they  select  some  remote  spot  which  has  a  romantic 
name. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  all  of  these  stories  are 
not  written  concerning  mature  people  and  concerning 
a  part  of  life  which  the  students  have  never  experi- 
enced. I  have  noticed  that  the  magazines  published 
at  the  women's  colleges  (especially  is  this  true  of  the 
women)  often  contain  juvenile  stories.  But  I  think 
that  the  writers  of  these  stories  also  select  the  remote 
as  settings  and  themes  for  their  fiction.  As  they  grow 
older  they  forget  exactly  how  they  felt  and  did  in 
their  childhood,  and  to  them  childhood  seems  more  re- 
mote and,  therefore,  romantic,  than  adulthood.  Chil- 
dren who  really  act  and  feel  as  these  short  story 
children  would  be  freaks — some  of  them  would  lie 
prodgies,  but  probably  most  of  them  would  be  mere 
sentimental  mama's  darlings. 

I  am  not  sure  that  my  most  common  mistake  is  made 
by  many  amateur  writers,  but.  nevertheless.  I  shall 
tell  it.     Before  I  write  a  short  story  I  always  write  a 


character  sketch  and  a  sketch  of  the  setting.  In  dies 
sketches  1  usually  manage  to  concoct  a  few  splendid 
sentences,  but  ultimately  these  sentences  usually  ruin 
my  story.  Realizing  that  the  sentences  are  good,  I 
cannot  bear  the  idea  of  wasting  them,  and  1  stick  them 
in  my  short  story,  regardless  of  the  result — which  re- 
sult is  usually  disasterous.  A  short  story  should  be 
told  simply,  explicitly,  and  rapidly — above  all, 
rapidly.  De  Maupassant's  short  stories  are  examples 
of  stories  written  in  this  manner.  All  attention  should 
be  centered  on  the  task  of  telling  the  story,  for  the 
story  and  not  an  essay,  brilliant  ideas,  clever  ep'grams. 
or  splendid  sentences  is  the  thing  in  which  the  reader 
shall  be  interested.  The  master  short  story  writer  for- 
gets  everything  except  his  story,  and  he  tells  it  latu- 
rally,  almost  spontaneously. 

Of  course  a  clever  short  story  may  have  to  depend 
upon  its  sentences,  its  diction,  and  its  style  for  its 
effect ;  but  the  serious  story,  never.  And.  as  I  have 
stated,  most  college  students  try  to  write  serious 
stories. 

I  have  been  writing  as  if  the  entire  success  of  the 
college  magazine  depends  upon  interesting  its  readers 
— and  certainly  the  magazine  cannot  exist  if  it  does 
not  do  this — but  I  must  admit  that  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  college  magazine  is  to  give  the  students  a 
chance  to  practice  and  learn  how  to  write.  Since  per- 
haps most  of  the  professional  short  storj-  writers  write 
serious  stories,  probably  it  is  very  important  that  col- 
lege students  learn  to  do  this  kind  of  writing  instead 
of  the  clever  kind.  In  such  case,  however,  the  students 
should  write  concerning  some-phase  of  life  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  can  speak  with  authority,  and  can 
write  in  a  convincing  manner — which  should  make  the 
writing  interesting. 

In  brief,  do  not  follow  my  example  by  selecting 
seed  with  which  you  are  not  familiar  and  which  you 
do  not  know  will  produce  a  good  crop.  Learn  to  dis- 
tinguish morning  glories  from  short  stories,  and  culti- 
vate your  crop  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  quality 
von  desire  and  for  which  you  will  find  a  ready  market. 
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Zhfew  'View  Joints  of  History 

(A  discussion  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Dial  by  Oswald  Spengler). 


Fresh  from  Germany  comes  to  us  a  rare  and  com- 
prehensive volume  on  "The  Downfall  of  Western 
Civilization,"  written  by  Oswald  Spengler  and  trans- 
lated by  Kenneth  Burke.  The  first  installment  of 
this  book  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  essays  contri- 
buted to  history  in  recent  years,  and  it  has  created 
quite  a  furore  among  literary  and  historical  circles 
both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  History,  although 
changing  its  points  of  view  every  few  years,  is  given 
a  severe  shakeup  by  Spengler,  and  his  conclusions 
furnish  ample  food  for  thought,  and  once  having 
thought,  the  reader  is  almost  certain  to  be  convinced. 
What  he  is  convinced  of,  however,  is  not  so  clear 
from  first  consideration,  and  it  requires  careful  read- 
ing and  a  peculiar  acumen  for  understanding  logic  in 
order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  what  the  author  is  try- 
ing to  put  across. 

The  first  sentence  is  captivating  :  "In  this  book  for 
the  first  time  an  attempt  is  hazarded  at  determining 
history  in  advance. ' '  From  this  hypothesis  the  au- 
thor sets  about  proving  that  history  is  logical  and 
that  the  great  points  in  universal  history,  just  as  in 
natural  history,  have  a  distinct  meaning  and  admit 
of  definite  conclusions.  Thus  it  should  be  highly 
possible  for  past  events  to  be  used  as  a  means  for 
determining  future  sequences.  In  short,  according  to 
Mr.  Spengler,  there  are  universal  biographic  forms 
operating  beneath  all  history.  Furthermore,  there 
are  few  forms  under  which  history  appears.  Ages, 
epochs,  situations,  and  persons  fall  into  types  and 
repeat  themselves.  As  a  result  there  is  a  marked 
resemblance  between  Napoleon  I  and  Charlemagne, 
Buddhism  and  Christianity,  Charles  the  Twelfth  of 
Sweeden  and  Alexander  the  Great.  The  author  does 
not  mean  that  these  men  and  these  religions  are  the 
same,  but  that  they  have  kindred  spirits. 

Mr.  Spengler  conceives  of  a  world  as  history  in 
opposition  to  a  world  as  nature,  and  he  divides  the 
world  up  into  two  parts,  according  to  substance, 
which  is  the  natural  impression,  and  according  to 
structure,  which  is  Spengler 's  "historic"  conception. 
Why  not   treat  historical  facts   in  the  same  way  as 


natural  facts  are  treated?  And  thus  ascertain  just 
what  the  tangible  facts  of  history  through  themselves 
mean  as  the  phenomena  of  any  one  age.  Mr.  Speng- 
ler does  not  think  that  present  day  historians  have 
done  enough  by  merely  arraying  facts  chronologically 
or  periodically.  They  should  go  a  step  further  and 
tell  if  they  can  in  what  language  history  is  written 
and  how  it  is  to  be  read.  He  suggests  that  it  be  ana- 
lyzed even  as  a  chemical  is ;  in  other  words  learn 
what  the  hidden  meaning  of  every  event  is,  and  to 
what  extent  il  can  be  used  as  a  prediction  of  that 
which   is  yet  to  be. 

In  discussing  the  civilization  of  the  ancients 
Spengler  says  that  their  lack  of  any  conception  of 
time  transformed  their  general  past  into  a  timeless, 
motionless,  undeveloping  present,  so  that  the  men- 
tality of  the  ancients  began  to  be  muddled  with  a 
confusion  of  events.  Thus  the  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great  began  to  merge  with  the  Dionysius  legend 
before  his  death,  '"while  Caesar  did  not  feel  his  des- 
cent from  Venus  absurd  in  tlie  least."  Ancient  cul- 
ture had  no  memory,  so  to  speak,  no  historical  organ. 
The  Greeks  and-  Romans  had  no  conception  of  his- 
tory. They  confused  the  real  with  the  mythical  and 
were  more  concerned  with  the  present  than  the  past. 
The  Doric  column  is  the  greatest  symbol  to  the  idea 
of  the  "pure  present".  The  Hindu  culture  has  never 
bad  any  desire  to  know  "when".  There  is  no  Hindu 
astronomy,  no  Hindu  calendar,  and  thus  there  is  no! 
Hindu  history.  So  peculiar,  moreover,  was  the  con- 
ception of  the  Hindu  that  "he  did  not  even  recog- 
nize the  phenomenon  of  a  book  composed  by  one 
author  as  an  event  fixed  in  time."  The  Hindu  for- 
got everything;  the  Egyptian  could  forget  nothing. 
As  a  result  the  Egyptians  have  left  their  history  be- 
hind, and  the  Hindus  have  not. 

In  discussing  the  downfull  of  Western  civilization, 
Mr.  Spengler  says  that  the  culture  of  Europe  must 
ultimately  give  way  before  a  universal  culture  which 
shall  be  based  upon  a  universal  history.  The  future 
conception  of  history  will  be  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  present  day.     Posterity  will  overthrow  all 
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of  tin-  old  ideas  concerning  the  continuity  of  history 
and  the  local  concept  of  history,  and  at  the  same  time 
Bonder  why  we,  of  the  present  day,  did  not  do  as 
much.  Mr.  Spengler  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of 
Europe,  hut  he  says  that  "it  betrays  the  horizon  of 
tin-  provincial  to  make  the  position  of  Europe  and  her 
ttrge  cities  the  structural  principle  of  a  universal 
history  simply  because  we  live  in  relation  to  this 
iulture."  Such  a  point  of  view  would  justify  the 
Chinese  historian  in  projecting  a  universal  history  of 
his  own  in  which  the  Crusades,  the  Renaissance, 
Caesar  and  Frederick  the  Great  would  be  passed  over 
in  silence  as  unimportant. 

From  a  morphological  standpoint  Mr.  Spengler 
questions  the  right  of  historians  to  call  the  eighteenth 
century  more  important  than  the  sixteenth.  He  also 
feels  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  place  "modernity",  as  he 
calls  it.  which  has  embraced  only  a  few  centuries, 
and  which  is  largely  localized  in  western  Europe. 
over  against  an  "antiquity"  which  comprises  thous- 
ands of  centuries.  Thus,  either  ignorantly,  or  per- 
haps inadvertently,  European  historians  have  either 
skimmed  over  the  history  of  other  peoples,  as  the 
Chinese.  Hindus,  and  Americans  because  their  "re- 
lationship" with  Europe  was  lacking.  That  is  our 
universal  history.  Spengler  likens  the  conception  of 
European  isolation  to  that  of  the  negro  who  divides 
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the  world  into  his  village,  his  tribe,  and  "the  rest", 
and  "who  sees  the  moon  as  much  smaller  than  the 
clouds    that    swallow    it." 

In  his  closing  paragraph  .Mr.  Spengler  likens  this 
antiquated  view  to  the  ptolemaic  system  of  history: 
and  the  new  concept  to  the  Copernican  system,  in 
which  all  the  phenomena  of  the  one  life  are  included 
without  any  preference  as  to  geographical  location. 
"The  Ancients  and  the  Occident  are  alongside  of 
India,  Babylon,  ('lima,  Egypt,  Arabianism  and  the 
Moya  culture."  Thus  each  culture,  each  civilization 
is  a  contributing  factor  in  the  "universal"  history. 
There  is  no  discrimination  according  to  influence.  As 
such  history  is  annulled  there  will  be  more  oportunity 
for  prophesying  future  events.  History  will  liter- 
ally move  around  in  its  own  cycle. 

Mr.  Spengler 's  articles  are  published  each  month 
in  the  Dial.  As  a  philosopher  and  a  logician  he 
reaches  unsurpassed  heights  in  his  treatise.  More- 
over, he  has  enough  confidence  in  the  soundnes  of  his 
ideas  to  prophesy  the  change  from  the  old  to  the 
new  conception  of  history.  His  articles  are  worth 
reading  for  the  mental  stimulus  alone.  He  has  gone 
deep  into  the  fundamentals  of  history;  and  many 
times  his  reasoning  is  so  deep  that  the  reader  is  left 
stranded  high  and  dry.  The  essays  in  book  form 
will  be  published  soon  by  the  Dial  Company. 


Qonceming  Qain 


(A.  D.  1924) 


Tt.  was  an  accident  that  we 

Were  trapped  by  Satan  and  the  tree. 

The  chance  that  overthrew  us  then 

Has  passed,  and  will  not  come  again. 

And  Cain,  at  least,  will  never  hear 

Of  sin  and  death  and  shame  and  fear. 


We  sinned  and  fell,  and  we  have  seen 
The  flaming  brand,  and  learned  to  shun 
The  sight  of  God :  but  this,  our  son. 
Can  never  do  what  we  have  done 
Or  be  what  we  have  been. 

— T. 
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The  Old  Razor-Back  Hog 

If  there  ever  was  a  more  arrant,  independent, 
devil-may-care  creature  than  the  old-fashioned 
"piney- woods"  razorback,  I  have  yet  to  see  him. 
He  is  damned  by  man  and  feared  by  dog,  and  he 
knows  it.  He  carries  with  him  an  air  of  fiendish 
glee,  coupled  with  a  spirit  of  utter  wantonness.  And 
withal,  he  is  the  producer  of  the  most  delicious  ham 
known  to  history. 

In  his  native  element,  the  true  razorback  is  master 
of  almost  am-  situation.  He  combines  the  cunning  of 
the  domesticated  animal  and  the  resourcefulness  of 
his  wild  ancestors.  No  single  dog,  no  matter  how 
well-trained  or  wary,  is  a  match  for  an  old  razor- 
back  boar  when  that  vicious  animal  bristles  up  for  a 
fight,  with  his  beady  little  pig-eyes  gleaming  wickedly 
and  his  long  tusks  snapping. 

When  his  daily  fare  of  acorns  and  pine  mast  be- 
comes monotonous  to  him,  the  piney-woods  rooter 
turns  marauder.  Forays  upon  "  'tater  hills"  are 
among  his  chief  diversions.  And  the  damage  which  a 
single  member  of  his  tribe  can  do  to  a  farmer's 
truck  garden  is  apalling. 

The  typical  razorback  is  usually  a  dirty  brown  in 
color,  with  the  long,  scraggly  bristles  on  his  neck 
and  shoulders  verging  into  a  light  sandy  red.  The 
marking  varies,  of  course,  since  the  animal  naturally 
is  affected  by  the  appearance  of  his  domesticated  fore- 
bears. He  is  almost  one-third  head,  with  high,  sharp 
shoulder  blades,  and  a  back  which  tapers  off  to  small 
flat  hindquarters.  His  tail,  longer  and  more  hairy 
than  that  of  his  domestic  brother,  is  always  curled  into 
a  petulant,  ill-humored  cork-screw. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  Yankee  visitor  to  a  certain 
hamlet  in  Brunswick  county  who  saw  a  lank,  uncouth 
animal  emerge  from  the  nearby  forest  and  saunter 
over  to  the  town  hitching  post.  Propping  itself 
against  the  post,  it  began  to  scratch  amiably,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  queer  gutteral  vociferations.  The 
Yankee  gentleman  was  impressed.  He  inquired  of  the 
village  store-keeper  as  to  the  nature  of  the  beast 
which  was  so  industriously  rubbing  itself  against  the 
post.     He  was  informed  that  it  was  a  "razorback". 


"And  what's  he  doing?"  questioned  the  person 
from  above  the  M.  and  D.  line. 

"Just  stroppin'  hisself,  suh, "  answered  the  v.  sk., : 
as  he  shifted  his  cud  of  eatin'  tobacco  after  the  time- 
honored  fashion  prescribed  by  the  writers  of  rustic 
local  color.     "Just  stroppin'  hisself." 

The  Yankee  looked  around  to  get  a  closer  view  of 
the  animal,  but  Sir  Razorback,  with  characteristic 
wit,  had  absentmindedly  chewed  up  a  crate  of  the 
merchant's  best  dried  peaches  and  nonchalently  gone 
his  way  into  the  fastness  of  his  svlvan  abode. 


Books  to  Read 

Sometimes  as  I  wander  through  the  stacks  of  a  large 
library  and  gaze  from  one  side  to  another  at  the 
many  and  varied  books  about  me,  I  begin  to  wonder 
what  all  of  this  reading  stuff  is  about  anyway.  What's 
the  use  of  reading?  There  is  always  so  much  that 
we  don't  read  and  can't  read.  And  how  do  we  know 
what  to  read?  Who  is  the  authority?  There  proba- 
bly isn't  any  special  authority.  The  reader  just  hears 
of  a  book  and  decides  that  he  wants  to  read  it.  So 
he  does,  and  whether  the  book  is  any  good  or  not,  he 
pats  himself  on  the  back  as  a  man  of  literary  tastes 
and  accomplishments. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  a  book  is  man's  best 
company.  That  sounds  good.  But  if  one  is  not  care- 
ful, he  is  apt  to  make  some  queer  friends  and  hobnob 
with  some  very  atrocious  company.  I  for  one  always 
feel  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  to  read,  for  there 
really  isn't  any  standard  to  go  by.  After  all  I  sup- 
pose it  is  highly  conventional  and  proper  to  stay 
behind  time  and  read  the  "Hundred  Best  Book's" 
list ;  or,  more  properly,  perhaps,  read  what  we  can 
procure.  Nothing  would  please  me  more  than  to  have 
a  regular  almanac  of  books,  listed  day  by  day.  One 
of  my  friends  advised  me  to  ask  the  advice  of  the 
librarian  on  books;  I  tried  this  once  and  got  "The 
Sheik".  Hereafter  I  suppose  I'll  just  look  at  the 
reviews  and  then  take  a  chance. 

— Zander. 
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A  School  Building  of  the  Mountains 

By   Hastaff 

We  had  been  traveling  for  several  days  through 
western  Virginia  and  Eastern  Tennessee,  and  were 
now  on  our  last  climb  through  the  Great  Smokies  to 
the  North  Carolina  state  line.  As  was  the  custom  in 
the  Mountains,  the  narrow  rutted  mads  followed,  as 
closely  as  possible,  the  course  of  smile  handy  mountain 
stream.  Our  road,  and  I  am  honoring  it  by  that  name. 
was  no  exception.  We  were  climbing  upward  and  ever 
upward  along  that  flashing  stream,  doubling  back  and 
forth  along  the  tortuous  road,  and  taking  every  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  now  and  then  to  view  some 
of  the  prettiest  scenery  in  Eastern  America.  For  twen- 
ty-eight miles  we  bounced  and  jostled  along  the  moun- 
tain trail,  wondering  what  each  new  turn  in  the  road 
would  bright  us.  and  wondering  if  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  top  to  mountains.  Sudenly,  in  what  seem- 
ed the  wildest  part  of  the  mountains,  we  reached  a 
comparatively  level  spot  in  the  road,  and  allowed  the 
small  truck  to  gather  headway.  We  were  now  search- 
ing for  some  place  suitable  for  a  camp.  and.  think- 
ing always  that  one  would  be  just  ahead,  we  made 
haste  to  round  the  outjutting  spur  of  the  mountain. 
A  gasp  came  from  every  one  of  the  crowd. 

We  had  shot  around  the  corner,  and,  before  we 
knew  it,  through  a  gap  in  the  moutains.  To  the  right 
the  mountain  arose  in  long  easyr  slopes,  covered  with 
splotches  of  gray  and  brown  rock.  Behind  there  was 
no  hint  of  an  opening  between  the  ranges.  To  the 
left  the  walls  rose  almost  sheer  above  us,  leaving  only 
a  small  level  spot  under  the  very  brow  of  the  mass 
and  on  this  level  plot,  nestling  close  up  against  the 
base,  was  a  buiding. 

Such  a  scene !  The  mountains  dropping  away  in 
front  of  us  with  a  suddenness  that  was  somewhat  dis- 
conserting,  left  only  blue  haze  and  beauty.  Such  a 
blending  of  colors!  Such  quietness!  And  there,  just 
on  the  edge  of  the  world,  the  little  gray  building  so 
bravely  defying  the  elements,  nestled  so  cose  up  to 
the  beetling  crags  as  if  seeking  protection.  The  broken 
window  panes,  the  swinging  door,  the  yard  overgrown 
with  weeds. — all  gave  an  air  of  general  desertion.  The 
long  rays  of  the  low-hanging  sun  picked  it  out  and 
added   a    touch   of   beauty. 

And  inside!  Ah!  Just  as  we  expected.  The  old 
cracked  stove  over  on  the  left  side,  the  few  joints  of 
black  rusted  pipe  scattered  hither  and  thither  on  the 


Hour,  the  rows  of  straight-backed  wooden  benches 
carved  with  the  crude  initials  of  past  generations,  the 
rickety  desk  of  the  teacher,  behind  which  a  half 
Giushed  problem  showed  dimly  on  a  narrow  strip  of 
blackboard. — all  conveyed  to  us  an  impression  of 
desolution.  Unconsciously  we'spoke  in  Lowered  tones 
as  if  to  revere  the  brave  spirit  thai  dared  to  teach 
there. 

As  we  departed,  and  softly  closed  the  door  behind 
us.  was  it  really  the  wind  that  made  a  sound  like  that 
of  children  closing  their  books  for  the  day.  or  was  it 
the  ghosts  of  former  times  turning  in  their  seats  to 
watch  us  depart  .' 


What  the  College  Man  Eats: 
Also   How 

The  average  college  man's  diet  is  limited  only  as 
the  ingenuity  of  food,  trash,  and  deadly  poison  manu- 
facturers is  limited.  Which  means  that  it  is  un- 
limited. To  the  superficial  observer,  it  would  seem 
that  he  confines  his  gastronomic  endeavor  to  the 
consumption  of  weenies,  peanuts,  chocolate  eclairs, 
machine-made  potato  chips,  "dopes",  Eskimo  pies 
and  all  other  types  of  pies  known  to  Greek  restau- 
rant keepers,  cheese  sandwiches,  ham  sandwiches,  all 
kinds  of  sandwiches,  raisins,  apples,  cream  puffs, 
cough-drops,  mints,  cocoanut  bars,  chocolate  bars, 
iron  bars;  he  also  eats  other  alleged  delights — com- 
binations of  the  most  indigestible  substances  known 
to  man,  which  are  each  carefully  wrapped  in  tinfoil 
or  sealed  wax-paper  cartons,  just  as  bichloride  of 
mercury  is  wrapped. 

A  careful  study  of  the  situation  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  average  collegian  also  lists  a  few  other 
items  in  his  menu.  According  to  statistics  recently 
compiled  by  a  careful  study  of  a  certain  boarding 
house  of  Trinity  college  (and  institution  which  may 
be  accepted  as  typical  of  most  modern  colleges)  the 
average  student  consumes  during  the  college  year  one 
whole  ox,  three  hundred  gallons  of  milk  from  fac- 
tories, 20  gallons  of  milk  from  cows,  one  barrel  of 
flour,  three  pecks  of  bran,  fifty-five  pounds  of  sugar. 
a  bath-tub  of  gravy,  one  chicken,  one-nintieth  of  a 
turkey,  eight  ounces  of  cranberry  sauce,  six  cups  of 
jelly,  350  lumbers  of  toast,  as  well  as  enormous  quan- 
tities of  rice,  soup,  beans,  hominy,  el se,  butter,  and 

coffee.  As  to  how  he  disposes  of  it.  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  the  manner  is  thoroughly  efficient  with  re- 
spect to  both  speed  and  storage  capacity. 
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tA  Tragic  J^ittk  Fairy  Story 


(A  Short  Story) 
By  Mike  Bradsiiaw,  Jr. 


IT  "WAS  one  of  those  blustering,  stormy,  wintry 
nights  which  sometimes  come  in  March.  They 
make  a  man  hurry  home  in  contemplation  of  a 
comfortable  evening  spent  before  an  open  fire  with 
a  newspaper  or  book  and  with  a  sweet,  happy,  cheer- 
ful wife  who  sews  and  rocks  and  talks  and  does  not 
disturb  him — much ;  they  make  a  man  who  has  no 
home  long  for  and  ache  for  a  vague,  indefinite  some- 
thing until  he  longs  too  much  and  aches  too  much 
and  becomes  mean. 

Jerry  Thompson,  bundled  in  a  big,  grey  overcoat 
and  with  hat  pulled  down  tight,  sauntered  along  the 
streets  aimlessly.  He  might  as  well  go  home,  or 
rather  to  the  room  where  he  slept,  but  he  could  not 
decide  whether  he  wanted  to  or  not.  He  might  as 
well  have  gone  to  a  show,  but  he  had  not  been  able 
to  decide  which  one  he  wanted  to  see.  He  knew  there 
was  something  he  wanted,  but  think  as  hard  as  he 
could  he  could  not  determine  what  it  was — though 
really  he  did  not  think  very  hard.  He  just  wandered 
about  and  was  vaguely  unhappy. 

Fleeting  thoughts  flashed  into  his  mind  occasionally. 
Blurred  impressions  of  similar  evenings  spent  at  home 
listening  to  his  mother  playing  on  the  piano  while 
his  father  drowsed  in  the  big  chair  in  the  corner  and 
his  sister,  curled  up  on  the  davenport,  devoured  the 
contents  of  a  thrilling  novel  before  his  eyes — warmth 
and  companionship  and  happiness.  Remembrance 
of  similar  evenings  spent  in  the  golden  glow  of  fel- 
lowship within  the  walls  of  his  fraternity  house  when 
the  bunch  forgot  the  stormy  cold  on  the  outside  in 
the  joy  of  cheerful  songs,  restful  cigars,  and  warm- 
ing liquors  came  to  him — warmth  and  companionship 
and  happiness.  Memories  of  similar  evenings  when 
Grace  and  he  would  go  for  long  walks  and  revel  in 
the  cutting  cheer  of  the  cold  wind ;  then  return  to 
her  house,  gloriously  tired,  to  make  cocoa  and  sand- 
wiches which  they  ate  sprawling  on  the  floor,  and  how 
he  would  try  to  kiss  her  and  sometimes  she  would  let 
him  but  more  often  she  would  not,  and  they  would 
talk  and  joke  and  laugh,  came  into  his  consciousness — 
warmth  and  companionship  and  happiness. 


But  these  were  all  in  the  past.  Tonight  in  the  city 
where  he  had  been  working  for  two  years,  but  which 
was  still  strange  to  him,  he  had  no  home,  no  cheering 
fraternity  house,  no  wonderful  Grace.  He  had  his 
room,  but  it  was  not  home ;  he  had  his  friends,  but 
they  were  not  brothers ;  he  had  his  girl  acquaintances, 
but  they  were  not  Grace.  And  he  was  cold  and  lonely 
and  unhappy. 

The  wind  blew  more  fiercely.  The  few  pedestrians 
whom  he  had  seen  hurrying  to  and  fro  all  disap- 
peared, and  the  streets  became  totally  deserted.  The 
reveries  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  faded.  He  no 
longer  thought  how  unhappy  he  was;  he  merely  felt 
it.  He  became  colder;  the  wind  shrieking  around  the 
corners  seemed  a  dull  melody;  the  cold  draft  at  the 
street  corners  filled  him  with  a  savage  joy.  He  walk- 
ed on  and  on. 

Hazily  he  was  conscious  of  a  figure  ahead.  He 
passed  it ;  then  he  felt  someone  behind  him.  He  slowed 
down  to  let  him  pass  for  though  he  was  desperately 
lonely,  he  did  not  want  another  soul  on  the  same 
block  with  him.  "Why  don't  he  come  on  by?  Damn 
him,  why  don't  he  go  on?"  He  became  conscious 
that  the  person  was  beside  him. 

"Hi."  A  little  painted  wench  was  at  his  side, 
lie  walked  on  without  changing  his  pace.  She  stuck 
to  him.  "It's  a  hell  of  a  night":  the  voice  was  rasp- 
ing.    They  continued  onward.     "Cold  sleeping,  eh?" 

"H'm,  yes — where  you  stay?";  Jerry  was  finally 
aroused  from  his  silence.  His  pulse  became  faster, 
his  blood  hotter. 

"Back  a  little  way". 

His  steps  became  slower.    "Everything  0.  K. "? 

"Sure  as  hell.    Pal's  left  town.    Place  all  our  own. " 

"All  right.  Let's  go",  and  they  turned  around  and 
retraced  their  steps. 

When  Jerry  awoke  the  next  morning,  he  found  that 
the  winds  of  the  night  before  had  swept  the  wintry 
clouds  from  the  skies,  and  that  overnight  the  breath 
of  spring  had  stolen  over  the  world.  The  sun  was 
shining  bright  through  the  small  window ;  so  brightly 
that  it  made  even  the  narrow,  dingy  room  seem  cheer- 
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ful.  Sunbeams  danced  about  gleefully  as  (bough  they 
realized  the  birth  of  a  new  season  and  wished  to  cele- 
brate. At  first  Jerry,  only  halt'  awake,  wondered 
where  be  was.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  the  sun 
mining  on  his  bed.  Then  suddenly  he  realized  it  all, 
and  a  feeling  of  shame  and  disgust  came  over  him.  He 
opened  his  eyes.  Yes,  be  was  right.  There  she  was — 
the  filthy,  dirty,  damned  thing. 

A  little  clenched  fist  was  on  bis  chest,  and  a  little 
painted  wan  face  was  snuggled  against  his  shoulder. 
Ugh!  He  started  to  thrust  her  away,  to  jump  up, 
to  rush  out  to  clean  air,  and  then — it  must  have  been 
the  pathos  of  the  little,  clenched  fist  or  maybe  the 
faint,  warm  breathing  against  his  body  or  perhaps 
the  restful  look  on  the  tired  face.  Who  knows? 
Anyway  in  the  space  of  a  moment  all  his  disgust 
vanished.  A  great  cleansing  wave  of  pity  swept 
over  him.  ' '  Poor  little  thing.  Poor  little  thing.  She 
is  so  tired — so  miserable — so  little".  And  then  Jerry 
realized  the  great  truth  that  any  one  who  is  miserable 
is  a  little  child,  that  no  one  who  is  tired  is  bad,  that  no 
one  who  is  unhappy  is  unclean;  though  he  knew  not 
that  it  was  either  great  or  true. 

Sudenly  he  had  an  idea.  "Yes  I  will.  I  will 
give  her  one  perfect  day.  Damn  it,  I  don't  care  if 
I  do  get  fired,  f  am  going  to  use  every  minute  of 
this  day  in  making  her  happy.  What  can  I  do  2  Oh, 
lots  of  things,  but  first,  breakfast.  I'll  have  it  brought 
up  here,  and  we'll  eat  at  that  little  table.  Then  I'll 
plan  the  other  things.    Gee  but  it's  great  to  be  alive." 

He  slipped  out  of  bed  quietly  and  dressed  quickly. 
Then  he  hurried  downstairs  and  was  lucky  enought  to 
find  a  restaurant  only  a  few  doors  down.  After 
the  waiter  placed  the  tray  on  the  table,  Jerry  tipped 
him  and  sent  him  off.  He,  then,  busied  himself  in 
placing  the  things  about  on  the  table,  found  a  glass 
which  he  filled  with  water  and  placed  the  flowers  in 
it  which  he  had  bought  below,  and  drew  twro  battered 
chairs  up  to  the  table.  "Now  I'll  wake  her",  he 
thought,  but  looking  over  at  the  bed  he  discovered 
two  perplexed,  wondering  eyes  peeping  up  at  him. 

Embarrased,  he  called  cheerfully,  "Good-morning" 
but  received  no  answTer.  "Get  up,  slip  on  your  things, 
and  let's  eat  breakfast,"  he  spoke  encouragingly. 

The  girl,  as  though  in  a  trance,  obeyed  him.  She 
dressed,  splashed  a  little  water  on  her  face,  and  sat 
down  in  the  chair  he  pointed  out  to  her.  She  ate  list- 
lessly and  said  not  a  word.  Jerry  talked  incessantly 
about  many  things,  but  could  not  change  the  puzzled, 


dazed  expression  of  the  girl,  lie  decided  that  she  was 
right 'pretty.  And  young — she  couldn't  be  over  eigh- 
teen. 

"Well,  now  that  we've  finished,  what  do  you  want 
to  do  today.'-"  Jerry  said  as  he  pushed  his  plate 
away. 

"Do?" 

"Yes,  do.  I've  decided  to  take  a  holiday,  and 
we'll  do  whatever  you  say". 

She  looked  at  him,  puzzled.    "I  don't  understand." 

"Yes  you  do.  What  would  you  rather  do  today 
than  anything  you  know  of?" 

"Die — I  suppose". 

"No.  No.  No.  Look  outside.  See  how  the  sun 
is  shining — how  cheerful  everything  looks.  Isn't  it  a 
peach  of  a  day?  Now  what  do  you  want  to  do  to 
celebrate  this  lovely  day?" 

"Nothing".  Her  voice  was  not  exactly  sullen;  she 
just  was  not  interested. 

"Now  you  are  acting  like  a  bad,  bad  girl,  and  I 
don't  like  you". 

' '  I  am  a  bad  girl ' '. 

"No  you  aren't.  Listen — er — oh,  what  is  your 
name?" 

"Dolly". 

"I  like  'Dolly'.  Listen.  Let's  pretend  that  we 
are  fairies  who  have  just  been  created  and  sent  to 
the  earth  to  have  a  good  time.  There  isn't  any  past. 
We  were — we  were — oh  yes,  we  were  little  sunbeams 
who  have  just  been  changed  into  people ;  though  we 
aren't  real  people — just  fairies.  Now  since  you  are 
a  brand  new  fairj',  Dolly,  what  do  you  want  to  do?" 

"But  I'm  not  a  fairy.  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean ' '. 

"Don't  you  know  what  you  like  to  play?" 

"I  don't  ever  play". 

"There,  there.  I've  forgotten  that  you  are  such  a 
young  fairy  that  you  haven't  even  learned  to  play 
yet.  I'll  teach  you  though.  You'll  let  me  teach  you, 
won't  you?" 

' '  I  haven 't  nothing  else  to  do ' '. 

"Now  doesn't  that  prove  that  the  fairy  Queen  is 
going  to  be  good  to  us  all  day.  I  '11  teach  you  more 
of  the  nicest  games,  and  we'll  have  such  a  jolly  time. 
First,  though,  w?e'll  have  to  get  you  some  fairy  clothes. 
Some  old  witch  made  your  clothes  heavy  and  dark  and 
stuffy". 

So  Jerry  took  Dolly's  hand,  and  they  ran  dow^n  the 
steps  and  broke  out  of  the  horrid  witch's  house  into 
a  beautiful  fairy  land.     After  Dolly  put  on  the  fluffy 
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light  dress  and  the  funny  slippers  which  felt  so  good 
and  the  soft,  pretty  hat,  the  tired,  perplexed  look  left 
her  face,  and  the  little  elfin  expression  which  all  good 
fairies  have  gleamed  in  her  eyes.  She  scrambled  up 
the  steps  of  the  big,  green  bus,  pulling  Jerry  after 
her,  took  the  very  first  seat,  and  beamed  down  upon 
everyone  they  passed.  She  took  off  her  hat  and  brush- 
ed her  boyish  brown  bobbed  hair  back  from  her  face 
with  a  childlike  gesture.  "Fairies  are  nice  things, 
aren't  they?  1  just  believe  I'd  like  to  be  one  always". 
She  did  not  look  at  Jerry.  Fairies  do  not  have  to 
because  they  feel  each  other's  presence.  She  thrust 
her  arms  out  to  her  sides  and  let  the  breeze  blow 
against  her  body.  "It's  so  soft  and  sweet.  I  believe 
there  must  be  a  lot  of  little  unseen  fairies  blowing 
their  breath  on  us,  don't  you?" 

"Yes  indeed.  Millions  and  millions  of  them.  They 
are  all  about  us,  keeping  any  old  witch  away  that 
might  want  to  be  mean  to  us.  They  are  playing  with 
each  other,  I  suppose." 

"And  what  are  they  playing?" 

"Guess". 

She  pressed  a  finger  against  her  face  and  looked 
up  pensively.  "Do  you  reckon  they  are  playing 
dolls?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  so.  You  see  it's  such  a  happy 
day,  they've  got  to  play  a  game  in  which  they  can 
run  about  a  lot". 

"Well,  let  me  think.     Are  they  playing    'hide'?" 

"No.  Cause  it's  such  a  pretty  day  no  fairy  would 
want  to  hide  in  some  old  dark  place. ' ' 

"Then  what  are  they  playing?" 

"Guess  again." 

"Maybe  they  are  playing  ball". 

"Yes,  that  is  almost  right.  Only  fairies  don't  have 
any  ball  to  play  with.    What  will  they  use  instead?" 

"I  don't  know." 

' '  Why  sunbeams  !  Don 't  you  see  them  flying  about 
every  which  way.  Of  course  we  can't  see  the  fairies 
throwing  and  catching  them  because  the  fairies  are 
invisible,  but  we  can  see  the  sunbeams  darting  about 
wherever  they  are  thrown". 

"Oh,  yes.    And  that's  what  we'll  play". 

She  was  quite  right  for  when  they  reached  the 
Park,  they  went  down  to  the  lake,  and  along  the  bank 
they  played — throwing  and  catching  sunbeams.  A 
foolish  sort,  of  game?  No.  For  you  see,  they  were 
fairies,  and  that  is  the  favorite  game  of  fairies.  Nor 
did  they  seem  foolish  to  the  other  people  who  had 


come  to  the  Park  to  enjoy  the  first  pleasant  day  of 
spring.  For  you  see,  nearly  all  the  people  in  the  park 
were  either  real  old  people  or  children,  and  both 
real  old  people  and  children  understand  fairies. 

They  payed  and  played  until  Dolly  became  tired. 
Then  Jerry  secured  a  boat  and  paddled  about  the 
lake  while  Dolly  reclined  in  the  back  of  the  boat  and 
rested.  Yes,  fairies  do  get  tired  when  they  play  too 
hard.  She  was  very  quiet  and  still  and  let  her  hand 
trail  through  the  water  to  soothe  her.  Jerry  sang 
foolish,  nonsensical  songs  to  her,  and  she  liked  them 
and  laughed  at  them — with  her  eyes,  for  she  had 
laughed  so  much  that  her  face  was  tired.  Suddenly  she 
sat  up.  "I'm  hungry",  she  anounced.  Now,  I  didn't 
think  fairies  got  hungry  either,  but  she  did  just  the 
same. 

"I  was  wondering  how  long  it  would  be  before  you 
would  say  so",  replied  Jerry.  "I'm  just  starving", 
and  he  bent  to  his  oars.  In  a  moment  they  were  sitting 
in  the  whitest  dining  room  at  the. whitest  table  with 
the  whitest  waitress  taking  their  order.  Since  Child's 
does  not  make  a  specialty  of  catering  to  fairies,  it 
would  hardly  be  right  to  know  what  they  ate,  al- 
though since  they  were  children,  we  can  know  that 
they  ate  lots  of  sweet  things  that  taste  so  good  even 
though  mothers  do  not  always  approve. 

"Now  what  will  we  do?"  asked  Jerry  when  he 
leaned  back  with  that  comfortable,  full  feeling  so 
very  peculiar  to  children. 

"I'm  so  tired",  the  little  fairy  face  looked  sleepy. 
"Let's  go  to  the  movies". 

There  they  went,  and  both  laughed  outrageously 
at  the  most  outlandish  antics  of  the  comedy,  but  the 
other  pictures  proved  too  dull  and  tedious  for  fairies. 
Dolly  gradually  went  to  sleep,  and  with  her  little  hand 
clasped  in  his  big  brown  one  and  with  her  little  face 
resting  on  his  big  brawny  shoulder,  she  enjoyed  the 
reward  of  all  good  fairies  who  have  done  their  duty 
and  played  hard  all  day  long. 

But  when  they  emerged  from  the  theater,  the 
black  witch  of  night  was  hovering  outside  waiting 
for  them.  She  shook  her  broom,  and  instantly  the  two 
fairies  were  changed  back  to  the  people  of  the  night 
before.  "Well,  I  guess  I  must  be  going",  the  woman 
said. 

No,  they  were  not  quite  the  same  people  of  the  night 
before.  As  Jerry  extended  his  hand,  Dolly  clasped  it 
to  her  breast  and  pulled  his  head  down  to  her.  She 
was  a  bad  woman;  there  was  no  getting  around  the 

(Continued  on  Page  144) 
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Z/fe  Qroatan  Indians  and  the  J^ost 
Qolony  of  l^oanoke 


IT  IS  believed  by  some  historians,  aotably  Stephen 
B.  Weeks  and  Hamilton  McMillan,  that  the  Croatan 
settlement  in  Robeson  county  originated  from  the 
Lost  Colony  of  Roanoke  Island.  ( >n  -Inly  4,  1584, 
Raleigh's  first  expedition  landed  on  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast.  The  newcomers  discovered  that  the  land 
whieh  they  were  occupying  was  an  island,  twenty 
miles  long  and  six  broad.  On  the  third  day  after  their 
arrival  the  colonists  were  visited  by  Granganimeo, 
brother  of  King  Wingina,  and  a  company  of  natives. 
The  Indians  welcomed  the  English  and  showed  every 
sign  of  peace  and  friendliness.  The  settlers  later 
visited  the  Indians  and  were  treated  with  much  cour- 
tesy and  respect.  However,  the  colonists  did  not  at- 
tempt to  make  a  settlement  on  this  occasion.  They 
remained  on  the  island  for  two  months  and  then  re- 
turned to  England.  Again  in  1585  Raleigh  sent  out  a 
colonizing  expedition  under  the  command  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Greenville.  This  colony  met  with  mishap  after 
mishap,  and  greatly  disheartened  they  left  for  Eng- 
land before  Raleigh  could  send  succor.  Raleigh's 
third  attempt  at  colonization  was  in  1587.  This  time 
he  appointed  John  White  governor  with  twelve  assis- 
tants. On  July  25  the  settlers  landed  on  Roanoke 
Island.  On  August  13  Manteo,  an  Indian  friend  of 
the  colonists,  was  baptised  into  the  Christian  faith. 
Virginia  Dare,  the  first  white  baby  to  be  born  on  the 
island  was  born  on  July  18,  1587.  On  August  27 
John  White  at  the  earnest  behest  of  the  colonists  re- 
turned to  England  to  secure  supplies  and  financial  aid. 
He  instructed  the  colonists  to  leave  some  conspicuous 
sign  in  case  they  moved  and  in  case  of  distress  to  carve 
a  cross  above  the  sign.  In  1591  White  returned  to 
Roanoke  Island,  but  he  found  the  fort  deserted  and 
several  muskets  lying  around.  The  word  CROATAN 
was  seen  carved  on  a  tree  near  the  fort.  (A  picture 
of  this  carving  can  be  seen  now  in  the  Raleigh  Museum 
of  State  History.)  No  other  clew  was  left  to  give 
White  any  idea  where  his  colony  had  gone.  Several 
expeditions  were  sent  out,  but  no  trace  was  found. 
Croatan  was  the  name  of  the  dwelling  place  of  the 
Ilatteras   Indians,    who    were    under    the   leadership 


of  Manteo.  Manteo  has  been  to  England  and  had  assi- 
milated some  of  the  European  civilization.  It  is 
then  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  colonists,  be- 
coming destitute  for  food,  settled  with  the  Indians  and 
intermarried  with  them.  The  colonists  undoubtedly 
left  peaceably,  for  their  arms  and  ammunition  were 
buried  on  the  island  before  they  left.  The  Indians  in 
Robeson  county  are  well  acquainted  with  the  story  of 
Virginia  Dare,  but  they  insist  that  the  name  is  spelled 
Dorr  and  not  Dare. 

Another  proof  lies  in  the  name  of  Henry  Berrie 
Lowrie.  Henry  Berrie  was  one  of  the  Lost  Colony 
(Weeks)  ;  so  it  would  seem  from  this  that  the  Lowries 
are  descendants  of  the  Roanoke  Islanders.  The  Croa- 
tans  fought  the  Tuscaroras  in  the  Tuscarora  War  of 
1711,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  were  in  their  present 
homes  as  early  as  1650.  The  earliest  grants  to  any 
Croatans  were  to  Henry  Berrie  Lowrie  (not  the  rob- 
ber) and  James  Lowrie  in  1732  and  later  in  1738. 
The  Croatans  have  migrated  into  Indiana  and  the 
Southwest.  McMillan  tells  us  that  they  often  visit 
their  homes  in  Robeson  county. 

Hamilton  McMillan  also  writes  that  the  Indians 
migrated  by  the  old  Lowrie  road  which  ran  on  the 
ancient  coastline  of  North  Carolina.  The  road  ran 
north  of  Maxton  and  thence  into  South  Carolina. 
Prom  the  earliest  settlement  of  Robeson  county  the 
Croatans  have  occupied  a  large  territory,  chiefly  along 
the  Lumber  River.  They  are  undoubtedly  of  Indian 
origin ;  they  possess  Indian  traits ;  and  declare  that 
their  ancestors  were  Cherokees  who  formerly  dwelled 
in  Eastern  North  Carolina  on  Roanoke  Island.  One 
interesting  thing  to  note  is  that  the  district  called 
Roanoke  embraced  the  entire  country  adjacent  to 
Pamlico  Sound  and  not  merely  the  island.  McMillan 
also  tells  us  that  these  Indians  when  first  known  to 
white  men  after  John  White  were  known  to  possess 
names  identical  with  those  of  the  Lost  Colon}'.  They 
also  speak  many  English  words  which  were  used  in 
the  time  of  Chaucer  or  later  but  are  now  obsolete. 
In  addressing  a  stranger  they  use  the  old  Saxon  word 
MON.     They  speak  of  houses  as  IIOUSEN  and   use 
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MENSION  for  measure.  These  Indians  have  tradi- 
tions which  lead  one  to  infer  that  they  once  had 
( 'hristian  churches  at  several  points  along  the  roads 
leading  from  Roanoke  to  the  Southwest  and  other 
points  of  settlement.  One  of  the  churches  was  lo- 
cated near  Rockfish  in  Cumberland  count}-.  An  aged 
citizen  of  Cumberland  remembered  seeing  the  walls  of 
this  church,  known  as  the  "Indian  Walls,"  from  1812 
to  1837,  when  the  material  was  used  in  building  the 
basement  of  the  Rockfish  Cotton  Factory.  In  1865 
the  building  was  burned  by  General  Sherman,  but 
the  present  building  was  located  on  the  rock  basement, 
which  was  not  injured.  (McMillan. )  The  material 
used  in  building  the  church  was  red  sandstone,  but 
the  quarry  where  the  material  was  obtained  has  never 
been  found.  • 

The  caravans,  leaving  Robeson  county,  were  de- 
scribed by  Colonel  Byrd  as  containing  from  150  to 
200  horses  loaded  with  guns,  ammunition,  clothing, 
tomahawks,  and  other  merchandist  to  trade  with  the 
Indians  in  the  Southwest  for  hides  and  skins.  Minis- 
ters often  accompanied  these  caravans.  One  of  these 
ministers  was  a  Frenchman,  De  Richbourge.  Gover- 
nor Swain  investigated  the  traditions  concerning  him 
and  found  that  he  died  near  the  Catawba  River  on 
one  of  these  expeditions  and  that  some  of  his  descend- 
ants still  live  in  Buncombe  county.  McMillan  says 
that  he  has  found  only  three  families  among  the 
Croatans  who  have  Indian  names ;  the  rest  have 
French  or  English. 

Along  the  Lowrie  road  there  are  many  mounds, 
which  are  circidar  and  are  elevated  some  three  feet 
above  the  ground.  Several  have  been  excavated  and 
have  been  found  to  contain  human  skeletons.  Arrow- 
heads and  flints  have  been  found  in  various  places, 
but  there  is  some  doubt  that  the  Indians  used  these 
instruments.  Traditions  are  not  available  that  these 
Croatans  used  arrows  as  their  weapons.  The  Croatans 
ornamented  their  pottery  by  rolling  corn  over  the 
vessel  while  it  was  still  in  the  plastic  state. 

The  Croatans  have  given  Hiram  R.  Levels  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  They  divide  their  religion  be- 
tween the  Baptists  and  the  Methodists.  Only  a  few 
are  Presbyterians.  They  have  an  Indian  misson  and 
twenty  churches.  Up  until  1835  their  children  went 
to  school  with  the  white  children,  but  after  that  they 
were  prohibited,  and  so  many  of  them  grew  into  man- 
hood and  womanhood  totallv  ignorant  and  illiterate. 


It  was  not  until  1868  that  public  schools  were  made 
available  for  them. 

There  is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
source  of  the  Croatan  tribe.  Of  course  there  are  many 
who  believe  that  these  Indians  are  the  direct  de- 
scendants of  the  Lost  Colony  of  Roanoke  Island,  but 
there  are  others  who  believe  that  they  originated  from 
an  entirely  different  source.  Weeks  tells  us  that  the 
second  theory  as  to  the  migration  of  the  Hatteras  is 
found  in  the  presence  of  a  tribe  near  Clarksville, 
Virginia,  on  the  Roanoke  River.  He  seems  to  think, 
however,  that  the  Hatteras  Indians  migrated  to  Robe- 
son county  instead. 

Another  well  grounded  belief  is  that  the  swamp 
lands  of  the  Seuffletown  district  attracted  man}'  run- 
away slaves  and  thieves,  who  recognized  a  good  refuge 
and  hiding  place  in  the  swamps.  Thus  as  the  years 
passed  on  quite  a  number  of  these  renegades  accu- 
mulated on  the  Lumber  River,  took  up  a  tract  of 
land,  manufactured  whiskey,  intermarried  with  each 
other,  and  produced  such  a  dauntless  type  as  the 
Lowries.  The  mulatto  type  of  some  of  the  Croatans 
point  to  the  fact  that  an  intermarriage  between  negro 
and  Indian  took  place  and  was  not  an  uncommon  oc- 
curence. The  Croatans,  however  considered  it  an  in- 
sult to  be  called  a  negro.  McMillan  says  concerning 
the  Coatans,  ' '  In  view  of  the  great  improvement  of 
this  tribe  during  the  past  twenty  years,  we  predict  a 
bright,  future  for  the  Croatans." 

Whatever  the  source  of  the  Robeson  county  half- 
breeds,  we  know  that  in  general  they  were  a  wild  lot. 
Year  before  last  four  men  were  killed  in  Seuffletown. 
It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  hear  of  a  shooting  scrape. 
Since  the  Volstead  Act  the  Indians  have  become  great 
moonshiners.  Practically  all  of  their  corn  is  made 
into  whiskey.  Two  summers  ago  a  party  of  men  were 
motoring  through  the  Seuffletown  district.  They  had 
engine  trouble,  and  one  of  the  men  was  repairing  the 
motor  when  an  Indian  rose  up  out  of  the  grass  along 
the  way,  threw  a  gun  to  his  shoulder,  and  fired  a  load 
of  buckshot  into  the  back  of  the  automobile.  Such 
things  as  these  are  common.  The  Indians  are  still  a 
lawless  set.  They  have  no  use  for  the  whites  nor  the 
negroes.  They  are  treacherous  among  each  other. 
-McMillan's  prediction,  although  well  meant,  is  not 
true  for  a  majority  of  the  Indians.  Those  who  refuse 
to  take  advantage  of  the  educational  facilities  con- 
taminate the  rest. 
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In  IFhich  a  Triangle  Has  zAn  End 


By  A.  B.  G. 


Browning  must  have  had  in  mind  some  such 
woman  as  Clarissa  Singleton  when  he  wrote 
The  Lust  Duchess,  for  certainly  it  could  he 
truly  said  of  Clarissa.  "She  had  a  heart  .  .  .  too 
soon  made  glad ;  too  easily  impressed;  she  liked  every- 
thing she  looked  on,  and  her  eyes  went  everywhere." 
The  first  recollection  I  have  of  her  was  when  she  was 
being  courted  heavily  by  a  fellow  known  as  DuMarr. 
They  said  that  DuMarr  was  a  millionaire,  but  some- 
times I  have  my  doubts.  At  least  she  didn't  continue 
to  go  with  him.  for  along  came  a  man  known  as  Jack 
Eton,  who,  according  to  reports  was  some  thousands 
of  dollars  ahead  of  DuMarr  in  popularity.  These  re- 
ports had  their  origin  from  a  rather  unexpected 
source.  I  think  it  was  the  washerwoman  who  started 
them.  It  seems  that  Eton  persisted  in  leaving  change 
in  his  pockets  when  he  sent  his  clothes  to  the  laundry 
and  from  this  the  washerwoman  gathered,  and  scat- 
tered, that  he  was  a  rich  man.  Needless  to  say  the 
information,  coming  as  it  did  from  such  a  reliable 
source,  found  sympathy  in  the  heart  of  Clarissa. 
Had  it  been  any  other  than  the  washerwoman  who 
made  this  report  she  would  have  been  forced  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  strategy  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
less  fortunate  of  her  sex  to  gain,  I  know  not  what 
end — probably  Mr.  DuMarr. 

Now  that  you  have  made  up  your  mind  concerning 
Clarissa,  and  has  decided  that  she  was  thoroughly 
mercenary,  I  shall  proceed  to  relieve  you  of  your  too 
hastily  made  opinion.  But  like  other  writers,  having 
arrived  at  a  point  where  some  moral  lesson  might  be 
suitably  injected,  let  me  caution  you  not  to  be  so 
harsh  hereafter  in  your  judgment  of  humanity,  and 
be  especially  careful  in  your  future  opinions  of 
Clarissa.  Clarissa  did  like  money,  but  as  I  said  at 
the  beginning  she  liked  everything  she  looked  on,  and 
following  out  Browning's  thought  I  intimated  that 
her  eyes  were  not  riveted  upon  any  particular  mark, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  say  the  dollar  mark  is  included. 

It  was  a  late  September  afternoon  and  Clarissa  was 
out  admiring  the  sunset,  the  clouds,  the  trees,  the 
birds,  the  flowers  and,  as  her  eyes  wandered  here  and 
there,  everything  they  chanced  to  fall  upon.     Now, 


as  1  said  in  the  off  start,  my  acquaintance  with  Clar- 
issa, or  at  least  my  firsl  recollection  of  her,  came 
while  she  was  still  in  love  with  DuMarr.  But  it 
chanced  this  September  afternoon  I  was  out  walking, 
and  while  I  was  walking  I  happened  to  get  between 
Clarissa  and  the  sun,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  her  nature,  she  liked  me.  I,  you  may  have  already 
perceived,  am  Jack  Eton.  Before  w7e  enter  into  the 
heart  of  this  tale  which  1  am  now  going  to  tell,  let 
me  relieve  your  anxiety — the  washerwoman  was  all 
wrong.  Carelessness  on  my  part  was  alone  responsible 
for  her  remarkable  finds.  Clarissa  liked  me.  Upon 
that  sentence  hangs  the  future. 

What  was  it  like  to  be  liked  by  Clarissa  ?  This 
much  I  will  sa.v — it  was  much  more  pleasing  to  be 
liked  by  Clarissa  than  it  was  to  be  detested  by  her 
step-father.  The  old  man  had  run  for  coroner  in  the 
local  election,  and  since  I  had  seen  fit  to  affiliate  my- 
self with  the  opposing  faction  he  has  conceived  a  pro- 
found dislike  for  me.  This  dislike  had  manifested  it- 
self in  many  ways.  He  had  sought  to  turn  Clarissa 
against  me.  and,  I  thought  many  times,  succeeded. 
He  introduced  some  hundred  or  more  men  to  her  in 
the  hope  that  she  would  look  upon  them  and  like 
them.  She  did.  I  managed  to  keep  myself  con- 
stantly before  her  eyes,  however,  and  I  think  I  can 
say  without  flattery  to  myself,  I  kept  the  better  por- 
tion of  her  likings. 

The  bitterness  which  the  old  man  directed  against 
me  was  increased,  when  a  few  days  after  the  election, 
the  sheriff  died.  This  threw  the  newly  elected  coro- 
nor  into  the  sheriff's  office,  until  the  county  commis- 
sioners could  meet  and  appoint  a  new  sheriff.  Some- 
how the  old  man  felt  that  in  throwing  my  strength 
against  him  in  the  election,  I  had  deprived  him  of 
these  few  hours  of  n;lory.  After  this  I  was  conscious 
of  a  growing  bitterness  on  his  part.  I  tried  in  many 
ways  to  dissipate  his  anger.  Once  I  proposed  that 
he  should  run  for  the  legislature  at  the  next  election, 
he  replied  that  he  would  never  be  satisfied  until  he 
could  hold  an  inquisition  over  my  dead  body,  and  that 
legislators  were  not  privileged  to  hold  inquisitions.  I 
knew  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  old  man's  ever 
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attempting  to  take  my  life,  but  I  was  fully  aware  that 
the  sentiment  he  expressed  was  not  foreign  to  his 
wishes.  At  least  his  actions  proved  that  he  was,  to 
say  the  least,  determined  to  hold  inquisition  over 
my  dead  hopes. 

About  this  time  Bill  Flayer  and  myself  determined 
upon  a  South  American  tour.  Those  of  you  who  were 
at  Trinity  College  in  1924  will  recall  Bill.  He  was 
a  widely  traveled  young  man  with  a  wonderful  out- 
look. He  thought  much,  said  little  and  did  less.  In 
general  Bill's  talents  were  along  a  literary  line,  but 
he  had  often  spoken  to  me  of  a  secret  ambition  which 
he  harbored  of  becoming  a  quack  doctor  and  making 
a  fortune  in  patent  medicines.  This  ambition  I  dis- 
couraged, and  largely  because  of  my  urging  he  de- 
cided to  study  medicine  and  become  a  veteruarian. 
Bill  had  traveled  in  South  America  at  a  previous  time 
and  had  told  me  of  his  experiences.  Prom  his  re- 
counting of  his  experiences  I  should  have  gleaned  that 
he  stood  a  hand  among  the  women  and  that  he  was 
an  ardent  wooer.  I  did  not.  however,  let  such  a 
thought  cross  my  mind.  We  planned  our  trip  by  mail 
and  Bill  was  to  meet  me  in  Durham  May  25th. 

One  evening  when  the  moon  was  about  as  big  as 
the  head  of  the  old  barrel  we  used  to  use  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  to  put  hogs  in  to  scald,  I  took  Clarissa's 
hand  in  mine  and  made  some  kind  of  a  noise  with  my 
mouth  which  Bill  had  told  me  was  sure  to  make  a 
hit  with  any  lady.  Things  went  along  very  well  for 
a  few  minutes.  Clarissa  decided  to  marry  me  and 
we  were  busily  planning  for  the  trip,  when  the  old 
man  came  up  with  Bill  following  just  behind. 

"Why,  Bill,"  I  said,  ''you  were  not  to  come  until 
the  25th.    You  didn't  get  the  dates  mixed,  did  you?" 

"No,"  he  replied,  "but  I  am  writing  a  masterpiece 
and  I  want  you  to  read  it." 

About  that  time  he  caught  sight  of  Clarissa,  and 
in  the  fraction  of  a  second  I  realized  that  he  was  an 
ardent  wooer.  Clarissa  dropped  her  eyes  and  Bill 
stooped  to  catch  a  glance  from  them,  but  she  side- 
swept  him.  I  felt  something  snap  around  the  region 
of  my  heart.  The  old  man  sucked  his  lips  in  ecstacy 
and  walked  off  smiling.  I  saw  nothing  better  to  do, 
so  after  I  had  introduced  Bill  to  Clarissa.  I  followed 
the  old  man's  example  in  the  matter  of  walking  off. 

It  was  about  two  hours  later  that  I  again  saw  Bill. 
He  approached  me  with  a  woebegone  expression  on 
his  face.  One  would  have  thought  he  had  just  eaten 
mayonnaise  dressing,  or  had  lectured  a  woman's  club 
on  vitamines. 


"Eton,"  he  said,  "1  have  played  the  fool." 

"How,"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  he  returned.  "I  made  love  to  that  girl — 
I  even  asked  her  to  marry  me.  She  reciprocated  the 
love  and  agreed  to  every  proposition.  Now  in  a  sober 
thought  I  know  I  do  not  love  her.  I  am  not  the 
kind  of  man  to  go  back  on  my  word,  but  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  her  should  I  marry  her." 

I  thought  a  few  minutes  and  made  this  proposition 
to  Bill:  "Suppose  you  go  to  Clarissa,"  I  suggested. 
still  pledging  your  eternal  love,  but  presenting  ade- 
quate reasons  for  not  being  able  to  marry  her.  Tell 
her  you  are  a  poor  man  and  you  will  not  marry  her 
because  you  love  her  too  much.  Tell  her  that  she  must 
not  wait  for  you  because  you  have  no  prospects." 

This  proposition  met  Bill's  approval  and  he  hur- 
ried off  to  find  Clarissa.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
when  I  again  saw  him.  He  was  all  smiles.  "Eton," 
he  exclaimed,  "it  worked  well.  She  was  broken  heart- 
ed but  I  maintained  my  stand.  I  told  her  I  would 
never  marry  with  less  than  five  thousand  dollars  to 
start  on.  She  made  me  promise  if  I  got  five  thousand 
dollars  I  would  come  to  her.  I  was  superb  at  this 
point,"  Bill  continued,  "I  told  her  I  would  go  to  the 
limit  to  get  the  five  thousand,  that  I  would  be  deterred 
neither  by  pride  nor  by  honor  so  much  did  I  love 
her.  but  even  then  my  prospects  were  slight  and  she 
had  best  not  wait  for  me.  Her  face  lighted  up  when 
I  made  this  magnificent  declaration  and  she  said  in 
a  voice  like  warm  butter.  'Bill,  parting  under  these 
terms  is  not  forever,  I  know."  I  told  her."  Bill  went 
on.  "that  she  might  write  me  in  San  Valera  the  8th 
day  of  August,  before  and  after  that  I  could  not 
vouch  for  my  whereabouts." 

Well  I  remember  the  day.  Bill  and  I  arrived  in 
San  Valera  the  first  day  of  August  and  would  have 
continued  our  journey  before  the  eighth,  but  he  was 
determined  to  keep  his  word  with  Clarissa.  During 
those  eight  days  of  waiting  Bill  had  let  his  mind  go 
back  to  his  old  hobby  of  making  nostrums.  He  had 
Mime  success  selling  pills  to  the  natives,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  eighth  he  was  engaged  in  writing  ad- 
vertisements for  his  wares.  I  recall  one  of  his  ad- 
vertisements ran  like  this : 

Take  a  pill  of  our  kind 

Stand  your  children  in  a  line. 
Tie  a  string  onto  the  pill 

Just  the  length  to  reach  Jim's  gill. 
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Stick  the  pill  in  Jimmie's  throat 

Just  one  minute  let   'er  float, 
Then  jerk  'er  up,  and  down  another 

Just  one  pill  and   nary  not  her. 

If  that  pill  has  worn  too  slick 

E'er  the  last  one  has  his  liek. 
Just  remember  where  we're  at, 

We've  got   pills  to  fill  your  hat. 

Bill  had  just  read  those  lines  to  me  when  a  knock 
was  evident  upon  the  door,  and  without  waiting  for 
an  answer  a  messenger  boy  came  in  and  called  for 
Mr.  Flayer.  Bill  signed  for  the  telegram.  I  noticed 
that  he  grew  pale  as  he  read  it.  lie  handed  the  tele- 
gram to  me  without  a  word.     The  message  read: 

WESTERN  UNION 

Durham,  North  Carolina. 
August  8th,  1925. 
Mr.  William  Flayer, 
San  Valera,  S.  A. 

The  old  man  committed  suicide  yesterday  leaving 
me  exactly  $5,000.  Will  meet  you  in  San  Valera  the 
11th. 


Forever  yours. 


Clarissa. 


1  saw  through  the  whole  thing  at  once.  Clarissa 
had  told  the  old  man  what  Bill  had  said  about  the 
$5,000,  and  being  afraid  that  Clarissa  might  again 
turn  to  me,  he  had  determined  to  settle  the  thing  at 
once,  so  he  made  his  will  and  clicked  off.  All  the 
hopes  which  I  had  entertained  were  now  shattered. 
Bill  was  sitting  across  the  room  from  me  in  a  dazed 
condition — dazed  where  I  would  have  been  supremely 
happy.  These  lines  ran  through  my  head  o'er  and 
o'er  again — 

"Bring  novelist  your  note  book,  bring  dramatist  your 

pen 
And  I'll  tell  you  a  simple  story  of  what  women  do 

for  men." 

There  was  nothing  to  do.  If  Bill  entertained  any 
idea  of  flight,  or  of  going  back  on  his  word,  he  never 


mentioned   it    to  me.     All  night   he  sal    in   the  same 
position.    Here  was  a  fit  representation  of  the  eternal 

triangle. 

The  next  morning  the  same  messenger  boy  came. 
Bill  handed  me  the  telegram  without  reading  it.  The 
message  was  simple: 

WESTERN  UNION 

Bristol,  Tenn,  Va. 
August  9,  1925. 
Mr.  William  Flayer, 
San  Valera,  S.  A. 
Have  met  my  soul  mate.     Forgive. 

Clarissa. 

The  effect  of  this  second  message  on  Bill  was  elec- 
trical. He  straightened  up  immediately  and  began 
writing  testimonials  for  his  patent  medicines.  On  the 
other  hand  the  situation  was  no  better  for  me.  I 
determined,  however  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Bill  and  I  traveled  for  about  a  year  and  returned 
to  Durham.  Here  I  married  Clarissa.  It  had  come 
aboul  something  after  this  manner:  Clarissa  had  met 
whom  she  thought  was  her  soul  mate  on  the  train. 
They  had  determined  to  marry  at  once,  so,  after  she 
had  dispatched  the  telegram  to  Bill  they  sought  a 
preacher.  Clarissa  with  her  easy  susceptibilities  had 
no  sooner  seen  the  preacher  than  she  fell  in  love 
with  him.  lie  was  not  a  preacher  after  the  usual 
type,  but  a  priest.  When  Clarissa  found  that  he  was 
not  in  the  rush  for  a  wife  she  was  overcome  and  sought 
a  convent.  She  had  remained  in  the  convent  until  a 
few  days  before  my  return.  My  return  was  heralded 
in  the  papers  in  an  unusual  way.  I  was  represented  as 
traveling  with  the  famous  scientist.  William  Flayer, 
discoverer  of  the  famous  Flayer's  fat  fall  flat  flesh 
fighter.  This  was  some  more  of  Flayer's  publicity. 
Clarissa  had  seen  this  anouncement  and  sought  me 
out  when  I  arrived  in  Durham. 

At  first  I  experienced  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
Clarissa,  bu1  later  1  resorted  to  Peter  the  Pumpkin 
Eater's  tactics  and  had  what  I  judge  was  a  success 
equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  Peter.  I  think  that  I  can 
truthfully  say  we  live  together  with  as  much  affinity 
of  spirit  as  is  accredited  to  most  married  folks  in 
modern   stories. 
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"Seven  Splendid  Sinners".     By  W.  R.  N.   Trow- 
bridge. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  been  reared  to  regard  his- 
tory as  a  mass  of  events  following  each  other  year 
after  year,  some  standing  out  in  bold  relief,  others 
mingling  in  a  confused  conglomeration,  the  reading 
of  "Seven  Splendid  Sinners"  will  be  a  most  pleasant 
disillusionment.  In  fact,  one  harboring  such  opinions 
is  set  straight  from  the  start  as  he  reads  in  the  preface 
that  "it  is  an  axiom  of  history  that  individuals  are 
more  important  than  events".  To  the  verifying  of 
this  premise  Mr.  Trowbridge  has  devoted  his  book, 
and  if  we  can  believe  what  we  read,  there  is  no  trace  of 
doubt  as  to  the  supremacy  of  persons  over  events  when 
we  close  the  volume.  There  is  a  certain  atmosphere 
about  the  "Seven  Splendid  Sinners"  which  takes  us 
away  from  the  common  run  of  wars,  revolts,  and  na- 
tional developments  and  places  us  nearest  to  the  life 
of  Europe's  courts,  and  kings,  and  intrigues. 

The  book  is  a  series  of  seven  biographies  of  the 
world's  greatest  mistresses,  not  great  for  the  wicked- 
ness which  they  committed  but  for  the  influence 
which  they  exerted  upon  kingdoms  and  empires.  The 
first  splendid  sinner  was  the  Duchesse  de  Chatauroux ; 
and  from  her  rise  as  the  favorite  of  Louis  XV  until 
her  death  Mr.  Trowbridge  leaves  one  impressed  not 
so  much  with  the  grossness  of  her  morals,  but  more 
with  the  brilliance  of  her  wit  and  her  adeptness  in 
influencing  the  weak  emperor. 

The  author  does  not  attempt  to  bring  out  the 
frailties  of  human  beings.  He  takes  such  things  for 
granted ;  and  his  book  is  more  of  an  effort  to  show 
that  even  sinners  have  their  good  points  and  that 
immorality  is  not  always  a  sign  of  intellectual  de- 
bility. This  is  exemplified  in  his  treatment  of  Cath- 
erine II,  who,  though  utterly  lacking  in  moral  re- 
straint, was  the  fibre  out  of  which  the  Russian  nation 
was  constructed. 

As  Mr.  Trowbridge  plunges  from  one  affaire  de 
cour  to  another  he  is  apt  to  leave  the  readers  dazzled 
by  the  brilliance  of  the  European  courts;  but  he  is 
more  apt  to  leave  him  wondering  at  the  versatility  of 
loving,  a  quality  which  so  many  of  the  femmes  galan- 


tes  possessed.  Catherine  II  to  love,  had  but  to  see, 
and  the  phlegmatic  George  I  of  England  was  as 
content  with  one  mistress  as  with  another. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  Comtesse  de  la  Motte  and 
Lola  Montez  Mr.  Trowbridge  reaches  his  best  and 
most  pleasing  style.  The  Comtesse  was  a  veritable 
serpent ;  she  could  hate  with  all  the  venom  of  her 
species;  and  the  bold  diamond  swindle  in  which  she 
involved  Marie  Antoinette  and  Cardinal  Rohan  mark- 
ed the  height  of  her  insiduous  intrigue  at  the  French 
Court.  Her  punishment,  although  brutal,  was  a  novel 
one  and  was  only  eclipsed  in  its  strangeness  by  her 
death  in  London  in  1788.  She  is  painted  as  a  bril- 
liant character,  although  her  brilliance  was  attained 
through  her  ability  to  deceive  and  to  swindle. 

In  Lola  Montez  there  is  more  of  the  modern  spirit. 
Her  visit  to  America  about  1860  and  her  play, 
"Lola  Montez  in  Bavaria,"  identifies  her  with  this 
country.  Her  life  is  peculiarly  significant  of  the 
great  influence  which  even  the  most  obscure  of  per- 
sons can  have  upon  nations.  Coming  to  Munich  as  an 
itinerant  dancing  girl  in  1846,  Lola  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  King  Ludwig  at  the  opera,  and  five 
days  later  she  was  introduced  at  the  court  as  "his 
best  friend".  Lola's  brilliant  career  which  ended  so 
vaingloriously  in  a  charitable  institution  in  New 
York,  was  exemplary  of  hundreds  of  others  who 
flashed  meteorically  across  Europe's  path  of  royal 
intrigue  and  court  life,  only  to  fade  out  more  quickly 
than  they  came.  Trowbridge  has  written  of  only 
seven  of  these  "splendid  sinners";  there  are- many 
more  just  as  brilliant  and  just  as  sinful. 

The  style  is  not  too  formal,  and  as  a  biography 
"Seven  Splendid  Sinners"  is  more  than  interesting; 
it  is  scintillating.  Mr.  Trowbridge  establishes  the 
authenticity  of  his  essays  in  the  preface.  His  sources 
are  mostly  the  letters  of  the  contemporaries  of  his 
subject. 

As  to  whether  he  has  accomplished  his  purpose  of 
establishing  the  supremacy  of  persons  over  events, 
it  can  be  decided  only  by  each  reader.  The  interest 
of  "Seven  Splendid  Sinners",  however,  is  unsur- 
passed. Maybe  there  is  too  much  sauce  on  the  goose. 
But  for  all  of  that  it  is  well  worth  reading  both  as  an 
entertainer  and  as  an  enlightener. 
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Exchanges 


Gay  Allen,  Editor 


The  Women  Entertain  the  Exchange  Editor  at  His 
Own  Dinner  Party 

Do  you  want  to  hear  about  the  dinner  party  at 
which  I  was  both  the  host  and  the  one  who  was 
entertained?  Silence  is  consent.  I  did  not  intend 
to  have  only  feminine  guests  at  my  table,  but  such 
was  the  case.  Perhaps  the  masculines  who  were  in- 
vited stayed  away  in  order  that  the  petticoat  guests 
might  for  once  have  the  satisfaction  of  arriving  first. 

But  what  I  started  to  tell  was  not  "perhaps"  but 
what  happened  at  the  dinner. 

The  guests  came  dressed  in  their  November  even- 
ing gowns  and  brought  with  them  poems,  short  stories, 
plays,  sketches,  jokes,  and  supposed-to-be  wit  with 
which  they  intended  to  entertain  their  host — which 
was  the  whole  object  of  the  party.  To  avoid  for- 
getting anyone  or  what  she  said,  I  will  tell  j'ou  about 
each  one  in  turn. 

Bat  before  I  begin,  let  me  warn  you  that  every 
guest  was  thoroughly  feminine,  not  merely  to  be 
feminine  but  because  nature  cannot  be  defied. 

First  I  will  tell  you  of  the  gowns  the  guests  wore. 
The  Misses  Tatler,  Cargoes,  and  Aurora  each  wore 
bright  colored  creations  of  a  beautiful  catalog  cover 
paper.  Miss  Toiler's  gown  was  a  light  buff  trimmed 
with  dark  brown  printer's  ink.  She  wore  no  jewels. 
Miss  Cargoe's  gown  was  a  sombre  blue  trimmed  with 
silver  ink.  She  wore  no  jewels.  On  her  stately  head 
she  wore  a  wimple  on  which  was  printed  her  age, 
Volume  XXXIV,  and  an  Agnes  Scott  seal  around 
her  neck.  These  were  very  conspicious  for  a  woman 
wearing  a  wimple.  Miss  Criterion  was  dressed  in  a 
dazzling  purple  and  white  creation  and  a  "Non 
Quem  Sed  Quid"  necklace.  Miss  Erothesian  wore  a 
modest  black  and  white  frock  such  as  any  dignified 
Sunday  School  propagandizer  might  wear  into  the 
home  of  the  most  pious  Methodist.  On  her  waist  she 
wore  a  corsage  which  she  evidently  thought  reflected 
the  beauty  of  Lander  College  campus. 


Next  to  me  sat  Miss  Tatler,  from  Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  College.  She  had  feminine  charm,  showed 
a  tendency  to  lisp,  and  was  as  sentimental  as  most  of 


The 
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the  other  guests.  She  was  almost  a 
perfect  Aphrodite,  but  she  did  not  charm 
with  her  literary  ability.  Love  seemed 
to  be  the  predominating  thought  in  her 
very  feminine  mind.  In  her  poem  Doom 
she  gave  warning  that  her  heart  would  break,  but  it 
didn't.  The  Fairy  story  she  told.  Signs  and  Cosigns, 
was  done  very  beautifully,  but  the  horror  I  have 
for  Math,  prevented  me  from  enjoying  the  title.  Her 
Exercises  in  Angular  Prose  proved  that  she  needed 
more  prose  gymnastics  before  trying  to  give  an  exhi- 
bition of  her  skill.  Her  sketch  on  the  Hudson  was 
entertaining,  her  Trains  at  Night  was  really  poetic 
in  thought,  and  when  she  finishes  her  Unfinished 
Sonnett  I  hope  she  will  send  it  to  me.  Her  editorial 
on  literary  criticism  was  enlightening,  but  was  her 
only  editorial.  In  a  few  minutes  I  will  tell  you  what 
she  said  in  the  hall  just  before  she  departed. 

After  the  first  course  had  been  finished  I  asked 
Miss  Cargoes,  from  Hollins  College,  to  entertain  me. 
Boldly  the  Spanish  beauty  rose  to  her  feet  and  began 
with  a  poem  on  herself.  Her  voice  was 
soft  and  feminine,  but  had  a  sophisti- 
cated tone.  She  also  swaggered  sophis- 
ticatedly,  and  tried  to  assume  in  her 
dilettante  manner  the  air  of  a  connois- 
seur. Stevenson's  Villians,  a  critical  essay,  had  lit- 
erary value.  New  York — The  Pulse  of  a  World  fas- 
cinated me  with  its  careful  and  realistic  description. 
Caught,  I  must  confess,  caught  me  asleep,  but  I  would 
probably  have  liked  it  if  I  had  stayed  awake.  Her 
book  review  woke  me  up,  her  editorials  made  me  lose 
some  of  my  drowsiness,  and  her  The  Youth  Movement 
in  the  American  Colleges  thoroughly  aroused  me  from 
my  sleepy  dreams.  Her  essays  were  entertaining  be- 
cause of  their  feminine  flavor.  Her  Two  Mountain 
Views,  written  in  diarj'  form,  presented  in  a  convinc- 
ing ironical  manner  the  tragedy  of  human  dissatis- 
faction.    The   Our  Little   Theatre  was  quite  a  good 
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publicity  article.  She  sat  down  after  she  presented 
two  critical  articles  on  dramatic  productions  at  Hol- 
lins,  among  them  the  visit  of  Don  Pasquale. 

Then    slowly    with    fitting    poise    and    piety,    Miss 
Aurora,  from  Agnes  Scott  College,  rose  to  her  feet. 
She  raised  her  wimple  and  I  beheld  a  fair  woman 
whom   I   thought  would   make   either   a 
Agnes  good  Madonna  or  a  Portuguese  nun,  but 

Scott  even  nuns  have  grace,  charm,  and  attrac- 

Aurora  tiveness.  Of  course  I  expected  Miss 
Aurora's  dinner  speeches  to  be  Victor- 
ian, and  they  were.  She  began  with  an  editorial  in 
which  she  preached  the  funeral  of  Percy  Marx  and 
"the  neo-Scott  Fitzerald  in  general."  Certainly 
Miss  Aurora  is  not  a  flapper.  Her  short  story  Ken- 
tucky was  what  might  be  expected  from  that  unsophis- 
ticated woman.  But  she  began  a  second,  His  Leading 
Lady,  before  I  had  had  time  to  recover  from  the  first. 
No;  the  hero  and  the  heroine  didn't  get  married,  but 
they  were  going  to  the  last  I  heard  about  them.  Then 
after  a  Prayer  she  gave  a  paper  on  Dramatics  in 
Contemporary  English  Poetry.  I  cannot  decide  what 
I  think  about  it.  When  she  told  the  Practical  Little 
Boy  and  the  Little  Girl  Who  Dreamed  I  could  see 
that  she  believed  herself  to  be  the  girl  who  dreamed, 
and  just  to  be  polite  I  imagined  myself  to  be  the 
practical  little  boy.  Her  poem  on  City  Lakes  at 
Night  was  picturesque  and  beautiful.  The  informal 
essay  on  Umbrellas  was  entertaining,  but  the  essay 
On  Being  a  Big  Sister  sounded  so  much  like  a  big 
sister  talking  that  I  could  not  enjoy  it.  But,  would 
you  believe  it?  Even  Miss  Aurora  gossiped  a  bit  in 
the  hall  before  departing,'  but  I  will  tell  you  the 
gossip  last  of  all. 

After  gazing  for  half  the  evening  at  the  gown  of 
Miss  Erothesian,  from  Lander  College,  I  expected 
only  Sunday  School  ideas,  presented  in  Sunday  School 
rp,  language,  from  her;  but  I  had  to  ap- 

,  plaud   as    soon    as   I    had    heard    Pine 

Lander  Mounting  Speerits.  The  atmosphere  of 
College  tliis   story   was   unusually    good.      The 

Rrothesian  sweet,  clear,  pealing  voice  of  Miss 
Erothesian  makes  what  she  says  sound  better  than 
the  same  words  in  the  mouth  of  a  less  articulate 
sister.  The  essay  on  Bret  Harte  showed  apprecia- 
tion for  the  man  and  his  works,  and  was  presented 
well.  The  Bent  Twig,  a  review  of  Dorothy  Canfield's 
book,  showed  a  woman's  appreciation  for  that  very 
womanly  writer,  Dorothy   Canfield.     The  review  on 
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This  Freedom  would  have  been  timely  and  interesting 
a  year  ago.  As  We  Like  It  displeased  me  because  I 
knew  that  the  idea  was  borrowed  from  As  I  Like  It, 
edited  by  W.  L.  Phelps  in  Scribner's  Magazine.  Miss 
Erothesian  finally  dwindled  down  to  talking  about 
her  own  campus,  which  I  thought  showed  bad  taste 
for  a  guest  at  my  dinner  table.  The  jokes  she  told 
were  ones  I  laughed  at  before  I  entered  college. 

Miss  Criterion  was  sadly  disappointing.  I  liked  the 
chic  effect  of  her  gown,  and  when  that  stately  queen 
stood  up  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  I  exclaimed, 
"Beautiful!"  Then  a  moment  later  I 
added,  "but  dumb!"  She  divided  every- 
thing she  told  into  departments,  Editor- 
Lo/tege  jai    Department,    Literary    Department, 

Criterion  Exchange  Department,  and  her  jokes 
sounded  like  she  had  bought  them  from  the  bargain 
counter  of  a  department  store.  Her  first  editorial 
was  insipid,  but  Relations  in  Harmony  was  better. 
I  hardly  think  I  need  tell  you  what  was  in  Cupid 
Aivakes,  Roses  That  Bloom  and  Fade,  Robbie's  Choice, 
and  The  Worth  of  Lore.  Of  course  the  last  was 
written  by  a  Sophomore.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Depart- 
ment and  Local  Department  detracted  from  what 
literary  effect  the  other  material  might  have.  After 
Miss  Criterion  sat  down  I  wanted  to  jump  up  and 
yell,  "Kali,  rah  for  Columbia!  Rah,  rah  for  Miss 
Criterion!  Rah,  rah  for  everybody.  Hey,  boy,  page 
Eleanor  Porter  and  Dr.  Frank  Crane!"  Miss  Crit- 
erion ended  her  tale  by  saying-,  "  'This  is  the  end  of 
my  tail,'  said  the  monkey  as  he  backed  into  the  lawn 
mower.'  " 

Perhaps  I  was  not  supposed  to  listen  to  the  gossip 
that  these  young  ladies  exchanged  after  dinner;  but 
I  listened,  nevertheless,  as  assidiously  as  any  old  maid 
"listening  in"  over  the  "party  line."  Each  (with 
the  exception  of  one)  gossiped  and  criticised  her 
neighbors  just  as  I  am  doing  now.  Miss  Tatler  lived 
up  to  her  name  and  criticised  ruthlessly,  but  I  thought 
justly.  Miss  Cargoes'  criticisms  were  rather  stale. 
She  has  not  been  listening  in  on  the  party  line  often 
enough.  I  really  enjoyed  hearing  Miss  Aurora's  gar- 
rulous gossip.  This,  you  must  understand,  was  from 
the  nun  guest.  She  gossiped  so  much  like  a  woman 
that  it  sounded  natural  and  convincing.  Miss  Cri- 
terion is  not  much  of  a  gossip-monger,  but  she  prom- 
ised to  become  more  adept  at  the  art.  Miss  Erothesian 
would  not  utter  a  word  of  gossip,  and  she  even  said 
that  she  would  be  glad  for  her  neighbors  to  criticise 
her.    Has  there  ever  been  such  a  woman  before? 
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Prince,  much  of  wisdom  heretofore 
Times  patient  pages  doth  bescrawl: 

This  is  the  sum  of  all  our  lore — 
The  laughter  was  the  best  of  all. 

— Richard  Le  Gallienne. 


zsf  Tear  at  Trinity 

(November) 

Nov.  1 — Dr.  Mason  said,  "Now  that  is  true,  isn't 
it  Mr.  Blakeney. " 

Nov.  2 — Jim  Farris  attended  vespers. 

Nov.  3— Red  Wall  and  R.  B.  Martin  addressed  the 
Republican  Club  of  Durham. 

Nov.  4 — Al  Young  went  out  for  another  assistant 
managership. 

Nov.  5 — Dr.  Laprade  said,  "Now  I  don't  reckon  I 
will  ever  be  able  to  get  this  across  to  you. ' ' 

Nov.  6 — Miss  Foscue  found  another  excuse  for  com- 
ing over  to  the  east  side  of  the  campus. 

Nov.  7 — She  took  a  meal  at  the  Shack, 
i     Nov.  8 — Shorty  Barnes  matched  E.  S.  Ware  for  a 
piece  of  pie. 

Nov.  9 — It  rained. 

Nov.  10 — Dr.  Gates  said,  "Please  excuse  me  for 
saying  so." 

Nov.  11 — Cullen  Hatch  took  Petes  cat  to  the  science 
hall. 

Nov.  12 — Dr.  Wannamaker  said,  "You  never  miss 
your  meals,  I  don't  see  why  you  like  to  miss  Chapel." 

Nov.  13 — Professor  Childs  forgot  to  give  a  pop 
quiz  or  to  assign  the  library. 

Nov.  14 — Dr.  Brown  said,  ' '  Huh !  Huh  !  I  reckon 
I  will  flunk  about  half  of  you." 

Nov.  15 — Duck  Bradshaw  said,  "Bill." 

Nov.  16 — E.  S.  Ware  failed  to  dun  his  creditors. 

Nov.  17 — Al  Young  went  out  for  another  assistant 
managership. 

Nov.  18 — John  Moore  read  "The  Well  Dressed 
Man"  and  turned  the  collar  of  his  coat  an  inch 
higher. 

Nov.  19 — President  Few  said,  "Young  ma-an  be  a 
ma-h-n ! ' ' 


Nov.  20 — Dr.  Cowper  showed  some  post  card  scenes 
of  Paris. 

Nov.  21 — Ogcretta  Glass  played  in  Chapel. 

Nov.  22 — The  All-State  Pick  was  announced  in  the 
Archive. 

Nov.  23— W.  R.  Brown  took  off  his  high  collar. 
( When  he  went  to  bed ) . 

Nov.  24 — Dr.  Baum  said,  "Now  children  I  am 
going  to  read  you  a  naughty  story,  look  blank!" 

Nov.  25 — Prof.  Goodfellow  said,  "oftentimes  one 
gets  a  certain  vicarious  pleasure  out  of  reading  such  a 
book." 

Nov.  26 — Theodore  failed  to  pour  gravey  over  all 
the  plates  that  passed  him. 

Nov.  27 — Old  roosters  suddenly  were  called  turkeys. 

Nov.  28 — Stanton  Pickens  improved  his  gait. 

Nov.  30 — The  first  unsolicited  contribution  of  the 
year  was  handed  in  to  Way  Side  Wares. 

(To  be  continued) 


"I  want  some  consecrated  lyre." 

"You  mean  concentrated  lye,"  answered  the  drug- 
gist. 

"It  does  nutmeg  any  difference.  That's  what  I 
camphor.    What  does  it  sulphur f" 

"Fifteen  scents.  I  never  cinnamon  with  so  much 
wit." — Red  and   White. 


Judge — "Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilt}7?" 
Prisoner — "Not    guilty,    yer    honor.      I    was    not 

drunk,  I  was  drugged." 

Officer    O'Flannigan — "Yes,    yer    honer,    he    wiz 

drugged.     I  drugged  him  through  the  hull  park." — 

W.  Va.  Moonshine. 
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Vf  One  *Act  Tlay  in  Which 

is  Portrayed  Qollege  Life 

and  False  Illusions 

Tinn — Thursday  Night,  April,  Seven  o'clock  P.  M. 

Place — (In  the  kuntrie)   Branson  Dormitory. 

Cast  of  Characters  : 

Dean  Hunt 
"Horsiioe"  Jones 
"Ringer"  Smith 
' '  Bill-Slinger  ' '  Johnson 
' '  Card-Playing  ' '  Joe 
'  Bowleg  ' '  Thomas 

Prologue 

There  was  a  man  named  Dean  Hunt 

Whose  abdomen  projected  in  front. 

He  never  had  frowned 

Till  some  water  came  down 

And  splashed  on  his  head — K — slump  ! 

Scene  I 

Outside  Branson  Hall ;  Horseshoe  court,  an  exten- 
sion cord  and  a  light  illuminating  the  area  for  the 
game  of  "horseshoe". 

•  "Horseshoe"  Jones — (Picking  up  the  shoes) 
C'omon,  Smith,  and  let's  shoot  a  game  or  two,  you 
know  we  can't  study  'till  we've  lost  the  effects  of  our 
porkless-bean  supper ! 

"Ringer"  Smith — (Slowly  selecting  two  shoes) 
Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  do  hurl  the  steel  wid  you  for 
a  few  games  'cause  I  never  study  at  night  what  I  can 
study  during  chapel  period  in  the  day  time.  You  see 
I  believe  in  making  good  use  of  my  time,  ain't  that 
the  way  you  look  at  it? 

"Horseshoe"  Jones — Not  exactly  'cause  I  read  the 
paper  during  the  chapel  period,  but  since  we  use  our 
time  valuably,  go  ahead  and  shoot,  and  I'll  show  you 
how  to  put  some  classy  English  on  my  shoes. 

"Ringer"  Smith — Boy,  when  you  get  so  you  can 
beat  your  old  father,  you  can  indeed  be  called  a 
wicked  slinger  of  the  footwear  which  belongs  to  the 
long-eared  quadrupeds!  (He  gives  the  shoe  a  mighty 
twirl). 


^A^-n ' 

J\0ZV1 

A  Great  Advancement  in  Radio 

The 

Brunswick  'Tiadiola 

Combining  the  world-famous  Brunswick 
Phonograph  with  the  superlative  achieve- 
ments in  Radio,  the  Radiola  Super-Hete- 
rodyne and  Regenoflex — an  entirely  -  new 
conception  of  musical  possibilities  of 
radio. 

Pullman  Davenport  Beds,  Winsor  Chairs, 

Floor  Lamps.      Visit  our  store  before 

making  your  Christmas  purchases 

Christian    &    Harvvard 

106  West  Main  Street 

Phone  679 

BELtCS 
DEPARTMENT  STORE 


Trinity  Students  and  Faculty 
will  find  this  a  pleasant  and 
economical  place  to  shop  for 
your  Christmas  needs. 


Belk's  Department  Store 
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Kronheimer 
Company 
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Faculty  and  Students 
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of 

1 

TV.  C.  Barber  Shop 

"Horseshoe"  Jones — That's  pretty  good,  but 
watch  your  uncle  Walt  beat  it !  Pshaw !  yonder  comes 
two  dudish  looking  fellows,  and  I  know  they'll  want 
to  shoot  partners. 

"Ringer"  Smith — Hush!  That's  Dean  Hunt  and 
somebody,  and  the  dean  don't  shoot  nothing  but 
tobacco  juice  out  of  his  mouth.  Go  ahead  and  shoot! 
(Dean  Hunt  comes  up  wearing  his  new  corduroy 
suit,  and  with  his  under-sized  watch  chain  glistening). 

Dean  Hunt — Say,  who 's  winning  ?  You  boys  must 
be  going  to  shoot  all  night,  for  I  see  that  you  have 
an  extra  twenty  watt  bulb  for  light! 

"Horseshoe"  Jones — Well,  Dean,  ain't  nobody 
winning  yet,  for  we've  just  started,  but  if  you'll 
wait,  you  will  see  someone  win  'cause  we  are  the 
champions  of  this  here  building  when  it  comes  to 
throwing  the  protection  for  hoofs.  D'you  wanta 
shoot  a  game? 

Dean  Hunt — No,  I  have  not  shot  any  since  I  was 
a  j'oung  boy,  for  here  lately  I  have  too  much  business 
to  attend  to  in  the  daytime.  'Believe  I'll  just  stay 
and  watch  a  game  or  two.  (He  gets  out  his  pipe  and 
steps  aside  to  watch  the  game). 

Scene  II 

"Bow-Leg"  Thomas  on  third  floor  of  Branson, 
settling  down  to  work). 

Thomas — (talking  to  himself)  This  sho  is  a  night 
I  dread,  have  to  try  to  write  a  theme.  The  English 
Profs  'specks  us  to  know  Woolley  by  heart  and  the 
theme  readers  'specks  us  to  memorize  every  word 
said  on  class.  Now,  lemme  see,  lemme  see,  must  I  put 
a  comma  at  the  end  of  this  sentence  or  must  I  put  a 
hyphen?  Gosh!  I  wonder,  I  wonder  where  that  in- 
fernal Woolley  has  got  to,  it  ain't  so  good,  but  it  is 
the  best  I've  got  any — (A  rap  on  the  door). 

"Bull-Slinger"  Johnson — (entering  the  room) 
Pardon  me,  but  what 'ye  doing,  studying? 

Thomas — No!  Certainly  not!  I'm  playing  the 
piano,  don't  you  hear  the  music?  (Johnson  takes  this 
for  a  dismissal). 

Thomas — Now,  that's  just  the  way  it  'tis,  some 
guy  all  the  time  coming  in  and  bothering  a  fellow 
when  he's  got  something  important  to  do.  Now, 
just  listen.  Those  boys  must  be  shooting  horse-shoes 
out  there  to-night.  How  in  the  Heck  do  you  reckon 
they  think  I  can  study  with  that  clang!  clang!  under 
my  window.'  Let  me  see  what's  up?  (He  looks  out 
the  window).  That's  what  they  are  doing,  I  know. 
Let  me  get  a  bag  of  water,  and  I'll  try  to  interrupt 
their  sport. 
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Scene  III 

Dean  Hunt — You  are  pretty  good,  and  I  doubt  if 
I  could  beat  you — (pulling  out  bis  [ngersol  watch  by 

the  slender  chain).  It's  seven-thirty  and  I  reckon  I 
had  better  Lro  :  Ion'  I  have  to  shoot  some.  (He  starts 
to  leave  as  a  bag  of  water  comes  twirling  through  the 
air  and  lands  on  the  top  of  his  head)  Good-ni — K- 
splash! — What  in  the  name  of  Hades! 

"Ringer"  Smith — (looking  up)  What's  the  matter, 
Dean.'  (seeing  the  bag  still  on  the  Dean's  head,  he 
begins  to  laugh). 

Dean  Hunt — Matter!  Some  young  impudent 
scrapegrace  had  the  impudence  to  impudently  throw 
some  water  on  me !  The  rascal !  You  young  good- 
for-nothing  nincompoop,  whoever  you  are!  Can't  a 
fellow  watch  a  game  of  barn-yard  golf  without  being 
almost  drowned?  Oh,  I  just  wish  he  was  down 
here,  I  ain't  much  of  a  fighter,  but  I  am  ready  to 
scrap  now.  the  flabber-gasted,  knock-kneed,  high- 
crowned,  coward-filled  Devil,  just  yon  come  down 
here,  and  we  will  settle  it! 

Scene  IV 

(Bottom  floor  of  Branson,  boys  are  dressed  in  their 
pajamas,  playing  cards). 

"Card-Playing  Joe — I  can't  play  much  longer 
'cause  I've  got  to  sleep  some  tonight.  I  played  until 
the  lights  went  out  last  night.  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
in  a  mood  to  keep  things  quiet  tonight  too.  (Hearing 
loud  exclamations  outside).  Just  you  fellow  watch 
me  go  out  there  and  make  that  freshman  pike  down ! 
(Blustering).  I'll  stop  that  fuss!  (All  the  boys 
follow  Joe  out). 

Scene  V 
(Same  as  Scene  III) 

Dean  Hunt — (still  raving)  That's  a  doggone  dirty 
low-down  trick,  and  I'll  ride  the  man  who  did  it  too! 

"Card-Playing"  Joe — (Rushing  out,  pajama-clad, 
and  ready  to  have  some  amusement)  Who  is  it  out  here 
who  wants  to  ride  some  body?  Who  wants  to  tight 
out  here  .'  I  say !  I  'm  right  on  the  job,  and  if  some- 
body wants  to  ride,  why  ride  me ! 

Dean  Hunt — (stepping  forward  with  his  hands 
clinched)  Yes  sir!  I'm  the  man!  As  long  as  I  have 
been  here  superintending  these  grounds,  I've  never 
had  any  water  thrown  on  me  before  !  I  don 't  propose 
to  play  wid  no  foolishness,  and  I'll  fight  the  man  who 
threw  that  water ! 


Southern  Fire 
Insurance  Company 


Durham,  7^.  C. 


Cash  Capital  Paid  In 
Cash  Surplus  Paid  In 


5100,000.00 

100,000.00 


Lindsey  Faucett  &  Sons 

'Baggage  Transfer 

..<.,©,<,.. 

Freight  Hauling  and  Moving 
of  All  Kinds 


Phones:  Baggage  Room  382,  Residence  741 
Durham,  N.  C. 


McDonald's  Drug  Store 

'V  re  script  ion  'Druggist 

We  Appreciate  Your  Business 

...©©,<... 

Telephone  1083 
West  Durham,  N.  C. 
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Our  Qustomers 


Seem  Pleased  with  their  Relations 


with  the 


^Durham  J^oan  &> 
Trust  Qompany 

One  of  Durham's  strong 
growing  banks 


Opening  new  accounts. 
We  want  your  business 


Thomas  T)rm  Store 


To  Trinity  Students : 

Your  checks  will  gladly  be  cashed,  pro- 
vided the  Trinity  College  endorsement 
is  on  them. 

106  East  Main  Street 


H.  A.  Ga skins 

Victrolas  and  Records 
*§£  String  Instruments 

Sheet  Music 

117  East  Main  Street 


"Card-Playing"  Joe — (stepping  back,  while  his 
none-to-small  pajamas  flutter  in  tbe  breeze)  T 'won't 
me,  Dean,  t'won't  me,  I  ain't  tbrowed  no  water! 
Wait  a  minute  !     Wait  a  minute ! 

Dean  Hunt — You  infernal  scoundrel !  If  you  did- 
n't  throw  that  water,  who  did?  Show  him  to  me! 
You  had  better  get  back  into  your  room  before  I 
flog  the  mischief  out  'o  you  on  general  principles! 

(Dean  leaves,  muttering  words  beneath  his  breath) 
the  boys  give  the  horse  laugh  to  "Card-Playing" 
Joe). 

Epilogue 

There  was  a  card-player  named  Joe 

Wher  heard  exclamations,  you  know, 

So  he  interfered 

Then  suddenly  got  "skeered" 

And  rushed  to  his  room — Not  Slow. 


' '  Tommy,  when  you  jumped  over  that  fence  you 
showed  your  agility." 

"I  told  maw  to  sew  that  button  on  iny  pants." — 
West  Virginia  Moonshine. 


She — "Who  is  the  cute  little  man  arguing  with  the 
referee?" 

Him — "Oh,  that's  the  End  trying  to  justify  his 
Means." — Dartmouth    Jack-o'-Lantern. 


Essay  on  Man 

He  will  start  a  riot  if  he  finds  a  solitary  hair  in 
his  soup. 

Whereas,  the  next  night  he  will  have  a  whole  head 
of  hair  in  his  mouth  and  ears  and  eyes. — Amherst 
Lord  Jeff. 


The  best  illustration  of  mingled  hope  and  fear  is 
a  lazy  man  looking  for  work. — Boston  Transcript. 


Love  sends  a  gift  of  roses  for  some  other  man's 
button  hole. — Buffalo  Bison. 
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zAll-  State  Team 

Though  the  selection  of  an  all-state  team  made 
by  the  Archive  in  a  previous  issue  was  unquestion- 
ably good,  yet  in  the  selection  of  such  a  team  it  seems 
impossible  to  overlook  certain  talent  that  has  been 
brought  to  light  on  the  park,  and  consequently  we 
are  accepting  the  challenge  of  the  previous  writers 
and  wish  to  offer  the  following  team  as  our  selection 
for  an  all-state  combination. 

The  successful  football  team  must  have  a  coach 
who  has  the  admiration  of  the  team,  and  in  whom 
the  team  puts  confidence.  Team  work  and  co-oper- 
ation are  also  necessary,  and  any  coach  who  fails  in 
this  respect  would  not  be  likely  to  secure  the  best 
results  possible  from  the  team.  The  one  man  who 
fully  qualifies  for  this  place  is  Dr.  Mason.  Never 
yet  has  a  co-ed  failed  to  fall  for  his  winning  smile, 
and  it  is  certain  that  since  at  one  time  or  another 
every  co-ed  on  the  park  has  had  Mason  as  an  "S.  P.", 
his  success  in  securing  admiration  and  co-operation 
is  assured,  and  thus  the  team  would  have  a  flying 
start  toward  victory. 

Plays  which  are  baffling  to  the  opposing  team  are 
always  very  valuable  to  a  team.  In  keeping  his 
thoughts  concealed,  and  in  keeping  those  around  him 
in  a  dazed  condition  Mr.  Patillo  sems  to  have  attained 
unbelievable  heights,  and  so  we  believe  that  he  would 
be  able  to  figure  mystifying  plays  for  this  unsur- 
passable eleven.  Therefore,  after  considering  his 
class  in  Ec.  I  as  an  index  to  his  ability  in  this  matter 
we  give  him  the  job  as  assistant  coach. 

It  may  be  possible  that  there  are  others  who  can  lay 
claim  to  the  "captaincy"  of  the  team,  but  as  we  see 
it  the  person  who  has  foremost  claim  to  the  leadership 
is  Ogeretta  Glass.  Her  self-assurance,  the  remark- 
able ability  which  she  has  recently  showed  in  securing 
her  objective,  and  her  qualifications  for  instructing 
others  and  taking  a  lead,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
she  has  knowledge  of  the  matter  at  hand,  forces  us 
to  give  her  this  position.  In  addition  to  these  quali- 
fications her  musical  capacity  along  with  her  willing- 
ness to  serve  as  musician  would  serve  her  well  as 
captain.  A  cheerful  song  before  a  contest  would  have 
a  good  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  team.  Miss  Glass 
would  be  given  the  position  as  center. 

As  the  position  of  the  tackle  is  a  very  important 
one  the  tackles  are  usually  selected  before  the  material 
is  picked  over  for  the  other  positions.  The  right 
tackle  we  unanimously  concede  to  Kathleen  Foscue. 
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TO  ALL 

Trinity  Boys 


Pritchard  Bright  Co. 


NASH  LEADS  THE  WORLD 
IN  MOTOR   CAR    VALUE 


ZAQcholson 
zJMotor  Qompany 


Duke  Street 
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GILMERS 

=  INCORPORATED  = 

From  Mills  Direct  to  Tou 

Mens  "Marx -Made  Million" 
Suits  for  Fall  and  Winter 


CT""HEY  look  like  a  million  dollars — in  our 
Jl  window,  in  our  store,  at  your  home,  in 
your  business  and  on  you. 

And  best  of  all  the  "Marx -Made"  Million 
Suit  is  as  good  as  it  looks.  It's  absolutely  guar- 
anteed to  give  satisfactory  wear. 

We  are  now  showing  a  great  variety  of  these 
popular  suits  in  leading  Winter  styles — fine 
tailoring  and  fine  fabrics — at  the  unusual  low 


price  of 


25 


>27-5° 


30 


Roy  all  & 


S or 'den 


Durham,  N.  C. 


Furniture 


for  the  Home,  Schools  and 
Fraternities 


WE  HAVE  furnished  the  dormitories, 
many  fraternity  and  faculty  homes 
at  Trinity,  because  we  offered   them  Good 
Service  and  Good  Furniture  at  a  reasonable 
price. 


Even  in  her  short  sojourn  with  ns  she  has  risen  from 
obscurity  into  the  spotlight  of  fame.  Never  yet  has 
she  missed  a  tackle,  and  her  ability  to  get  in  the 
midst  of  play  is  demonstrated  by  her  frequent  visits 
to  the  "Owl",  Dope  Shop,  and  Cafeteria.  For  the 
left  tackle  we  select  none  other  than  Clara  Beckton. 
Her  host  of  admirers  would  assure  the  team  of  full 
bleachers  at  each  game,  and  her  variety  of  facial  ex- 
pressions would  completely  wreck  the  nerves  of  an 
opponent.  Also  her  pep  and  optimistic  views  would 
be  of  aid  to  her  team.  The  success  with  which  Miss 
Beckton  ferrets  out  chem.  test  tubes  and  other  appara- 
tus which  careless  students  have  misplaced  for  her 
would  also  prove  valuable  in  case  of  a  fumble,  for 
without  the  least  doubt  it  would  be  Miss  Beckton 
who  would  make  the  recovery. 

For  the  guards  Nancy  Price  and  Miss  McCall  would 
be  our  selection.  Miss  Price  would  certainly  have 
very  little  trouble  with  a  single  opponent,  for  as  un- 
important as  the  remainder  of  the  college  seems  to 
this  player,  surely  one  opponent  would  not  be  noticed 
in  the  least,  and  all  plays  through  her  section  of  the 
line  would  result  in  long  gains  due  to  the  insignifi- 
cance of  the  opposition.  The  other  guard  though  a 
new  comer  to  the  team  has  winning  ways  and  the  pep 
which  would  add  inestimably  to  the  spirit  of  the  team, 
and  bj-  making  "goo  goo  eyes"  at  the  opposing  team 
she  would  probably  cause  them  to  forget  their  signals 
and  thus  bring  general  confusion  to  these  opponents. 

The  ends  for  this  marvelous  team  would  be  Vir- 
ginia Green  and  Lottie  Dale  Boss.  This  pair  would 
add  "much  color"  to  the  team.  The  spectators  would 
not  attract  their  attention  in  the  least.  They  could 
easily  perform  before  10,000  frenzied  followers  and 
yet  be  unconscious  of  their  presence ;  again  in  case  the 
signals  were  interrupted  by  the  stands,  one  piercing 
glance  from  Boss  would  be  sufficient  to  silence  the 
most  enthusiastic  fan. 

For  the  backfield  the  quarter  back  is  first  to  be 
selected.  Florine  Humble  stands  without  a  peer  for 
this  position. 

A  triple  threat  always  adds  more  to  a  team,  and 
certainly  Humble  has  proved  to  be  a  triple  threat. 
Surely  the  efforts  of  this  young  lady  as  a  punter, 
or  in  every  department  of  the  punting  game,  are 
near  perfection.  In  carrying  the  ball  and  side-step- 
ping she  would  be  excellent,  and  for  passing  she  has 
an  excellent  record.  She  has  been  known  to  complete 
as  many  as  four  or  five  passes  to  the  "Owl"  within 
a  single  hour. 
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There's  double 
strength,  double 
elasticity  tn  the 
Hones  webbing  belt. 
It's  2-thread  instead 
0)   sin_ 

especially  to  prevent 
rips  and  tears. 


A  wide,  full-length  knee 
that  won't  creep  up 
your  leg — -won't    bind! 


This  button  re- 
fuses to  come 
It's  sewed 
to  the  seam. 
Four  thicknesses 
oj  material  instead  of  the 
usual  two!    No  patch/ 


Ton  cant  beat  Hanes  Athletics  Value 


JUST  READ  the  five  famous  points  sur- 
rounding the  illustration  above.  They 
tell  the  story  of  how  much  comfort  is 
built  in  Hanes  Athletics.  Then  read  the 
Hanes  Guarantee.  It  tells  how  much  wear 
is  built  in  Hanes.  Hanes  has  everything — 
that 's  all  there  is  to  it ! 

The  price?  A  dollar.  How  we  can  make 
such  underwear  at  such  a  price  is  the  won- 
der of  comfortable  men  everywhere.  Hanes 
will  pay  you  bigger  returns  in  comfort  and 
wear  than  any  underwear  investment  you 
ever  made.     It's  unbeatable  value! 

Go  in  to  your  regular  dealer's  today  and 
say  "Hanes  Athletics."  If  he  can't  sup- 
ply you  at  once,  let  us  know. 


$1  A 


Full  Cut 

Athletic  Union  Suits 


This  is  the  Hanes  Guarantee.  We 
guarantee  Hanes  Underwear  absolutely — 
every  thread,  stitch  and  button.  We 
guarantee  to  return  your  money  or  give 
you  a  new  garment  if  any  seam  breaks. 


P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 
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GIFTS  THAT  LAST  |*- 


Every  Student 
Should  Be  Punctual ! 


GRUEN 
WATCHES 


Are  Accurate 

and  Aid  Punctuality 


WE  INVITE  YOUR 
INSPECTION 


Jones  6?  Frasier  Company 

Jewelers 


The 

"Bo-^eep  Shop 


Five  Points 


"BELLE  MEAD  SWEETS" 

Fresh  Every  Week 

Cigars,  Candies  and  the  best  in 

Soda  Fountain  Service 


Merry  Christmas  to  Trinity  Students 


THE  DOWN  TOWN  HOME  OF  THE 
TRINITY  BOYS 


Irene  Craven  receives  right  half.  She  is  a  worthy 
disciple  of  Humble  and  the  co-operation  of  these  two 
players  would  add  much  to  the  team,  also  she  would 
be  able  to  share  the  punting  game  with  Humble  in  a 
ease  of  emergency. 

Gladys  Cox  would  be  the  other  half  back.  With 
her  boyish  hair  cut  she  would  be  the  Beau  Brummel 
of  the  team,  for  certainly  she  would  not  cover  her 
glorious  coiffure  with  a  helmet.  Feminine  spectators 
would  believe  her  a  lovely  youth  and  would  be  more 
generous  in  support  of  the  team. 

The  fullback  position  is  very  important,  and  the 
selection  rather  difficult;  but  after  considering  a 
number  of  candidates  we  are  forced  to  concede  the 
position  to  Margaret  Bailey.  Although  this  is  her 
first  year  here,  she  easily  qualifies  for  the  position. 
She  can  hit  the  line  hard  and  also  pass  and  punt. 
Her  choice  comes  without  any  hesitation. 

Although  not  deserving  a  place  as  a  regular,  Kath- 
erine  Mills  would  stand  first  as  a  substitute.  This 
is  another  case  of  a  rise  from  obscurity  to  the  lime- 
light, and  the  future  of  this  player  seems  very  bright, 
for  doubtless  within  the  next  season  she  will  land 
a  regular  berth  on  the  team.  Mildred  Lee  is  also  a 
likely  substitute. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  leave  off  several  members  of 
the  team  in  previous  years,  however,  since  they  have 
been  replaced  by  more  worthy  performers  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be.  Thus  Mary  Smith,  and 
Anne  Katledge  do  not  appear  on  the  team  this  year. 

A  team  of  this  type  would  be  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  transportation.  As  a  remedy  for  this  problem 
Glen  Garrett  with  his  Magnificent  Chariot  would  be 
appointed  as  coachman  for  the  club.  Mr.  Garrett's 
dog  would  be  a  suitable  mascot  for  the  team,  and 
would  add  appreciably  to  the  cheering. 

Strict  training  is  necessary  for  the  height  of  effi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  a  football  team,  and  in  order 
to  be  sure  that  the  team  keeps  training  it  seems  that 
the  establishment  of  a  training  table  at  the  "Owl" 
would  be  a  wise  idea. 


Nude  hosiery  is  the  present  fad.  Judge  suggests 
that  someone  start  a  craze  for  nude  complexions. — 
Boston  Transcript. 


We  always  feel  sorry  for  the  poor  girl  who  gets 
the  complexion  of  one  cheek  higher  than  the  com- 
plexion of  the  other  cheek. — Toledo  Blade. 
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^Ballade  of  the  Thyroid  Qland        |^* 


When  first  your  wheezers  whiz  the  air 
Arrived  upon  your  new  estate, 

And  folks  announce  a  new-born  heir, 
And  o'er  your  pallet  fondly  prate 
In  honeyed  words  exaggerate — 

Be  modi  in  in  your  methods  and 
Don't  let  their  fawning  irritate 

Just  simply  work  your  thyroid  gland. 

And  when  the  time  has  come  to  wear 
Bell  bottom  pants  elaborate 

That  all  the  female  sex  ensnare 
And  which  for  that  you  tolerate 
Although  your  legs  they  irritate. 

And  when  you  sue  to  gain  her  hand 
And  she  declines — don't  hesitate, 

Just  simply  work  your  thyroid  gland. 

At  last  your  head  is  void  of  hair, 
And  you  are  sadly  under  weight. 

You  hear  the  doctor  caltny  swear 
An  appetite  you  must  create 
Or  you  will  soon  capitulate. 

'Tiz  plain  he  does  not  understand 
Your  case  at  all.    At  any  rate 

Just  simply  ivork  your  thyroid  gland. 


Doubtful 

"Are  you  sure  it  was  a  marriage  license  you  gave 
me  last  month?" 

"Certainly,  sir;   why?" 

"Because  I've  led  a  clog's  life  ever  since." 

— California  Pelican. 


She  (looking  down  from  an  airplane) — "See  my 
two  relatives  down  there?" 

He — "Oh  yes,  they're  your  aunts." 

She — "Oh  no,  they're  my  uncles." 

He- — "Well,  we're  up  so  high  they  look  like  ants." 
— S.  Cal.  Wampus. 


DRESS  WELL   AND  SUCCEED 


Imported 


Made  in  England  expressly 
for  the  Vanstory  Clothing 
Co.,  now  showing  with 
other  new  models  in  the 
Collegiate  Corner. 


"She's    as    pretty    as    she    can    be."      Usually. — 
Ranger. 


Greensboro's  Busy  Corner 
Jefferson  Standard  Building 
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zJfCother  Qoose 

A  banquet  once  before  a  king  was  spread. 

On  silver  platters  was  the  glad  array, 
A  golden  spoon  from  out  a  shell  like  cup 

Laughed  at  the  knife  and  said  with  bitter  scorn, 
"I  touch  the  lips  of  kings,  you  never  can. 

Except  when  to  him  self  he  eats  his  jam." 
The  knife  grew  angry  at  the  spoon  for  this 

And  broke  the  shell  which  hemmed  the  fauner  in, 
And  on  the  banquet  table  chased  the  spoon  about. 

With  fiendish  shreiks  across  the  warm  mince  pie. 
A  cow  before  the  castle  window  stood — 

Behind  the  sport — was  hypnotized  with  glee. 
And  looking  up  she  saw  a  full  round  moon 

And  with  a  leap  she  bore  herself  across, 
The  star  lit  spaces  and  again  returned. 

The  boy  who  milked  the  cow  convulsed  with  joy. 
And  on  the  second  round  across  the  pie 

The  dish  and  knife  relayed  to  chase  the  spoon. 


Her   teeth   were   beautiful, — both   of    them. — Mug- 
wump. 


John — ' '  Who  was  that  lady  I  saw  you  walking  down 
the  street  with  the  other  night?" 

Mac — "That  wasn't  a  street.  That  was  an  alley." 
— Yale  Record. 


My  roommate  is  electing  Geology  and  Italian  this 
year. ' ' 

"He's  evidently  studying  to  be  a  ditch-digger." — 
Yale  Record. 


Daughter — "Mother,  the  fur  coat  and  gowns  are 
very  good  looking,  and  I  do  appreciate  them." 

Son — ' '  My  gosh,  is  that  all  ?  Who  wants  a  bus  like 
that?     It  won't  do  more  than  sixty." 


Druggist — "Do  you  wish  Mermen's  talcum?" 
Customer — "Nein,  damn  it,  wimmen's!" 
Druggist — "And  do  you  want  it  scented?" 
Customer — "Nein  again,  damn  it,  I'll  take  it  with 
me!" — Amherst  Lord  Jeff. 
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Wife  (finding'  husband  drunk) — "John!  This  is 
the  last  straw." 

Husband — " Thas  awright,  m'dear;  I  never  use  'em. 
Jesh  give  me  the  bottle." — Chaparral. 


Slu — "Where  are  Doris  and  Ed?" 
He — "I  saw  them  in  the  hall  having  a  race." 
She — "Who  won?" 

He — "I    don't    know;    they    were    neck    and    neck 
when  1  left." 


And  a  Bon  Mot 

Nuts  are  a  necessity  at  a  formal  dinner  party.  In- 
vite some. — Oxford  Isis. 

Flubb — "I  was  in  Tokio  when  the  earthquake  oc- 
curred." 

Dubb — ' '  So  was  I. ' ' 

Both — "Shake." — Penn.  State  Froth. 


Co-ed — "You  know,  I  didn't  accept  Claude  the 
first  time  he  proposed." 

Friend — "I  guess  you  didn't.  You  weren't  there." 
— Oklahoma    Whirlwind. 


If  all  the  golf  balls  manufactured  in  one  year  were 
laid  in  single  file  around  the  world  it  would  be  a 
silly,  silly  sight  indeed. — Amherst  Lord  Jeff. 


Dear  Mr.  Cold-gate: 

I  bought  a  tube  of  your  shaving  cream.     It  says 
no  mug  required.     What  shall  I  shave? 
Yours  truly, 

A  Frosh. 
— Penn.  State  Froth. 


Jersey  J.udge — "So  you  murdered  your  family, 
eh?     Thirty  days!" 

Prisoner — "Don't  be  too  hard  on  me,  your  honor. 
It  was  only  a  small  family."— JY  Y.  U.  Medley. 


She — "How  foolish  we  were  when  we  were  young." 
He — "Yes,    how  young   we   were   when   we    were 
married. ' ' — Toronto  Goblin. 


He — "Last  night  I  dreamed  I  was  married  to  the 
most  beautiful  girl  in  the  world." 

She — ' '  Oh,  George  !     Were  we  happy  ? ' ' 


For  the  Good  of  the  Chapter 

Student  (rushing  in  the  Dope  Shop) — "Gimme  a 
bottle  of  Gloco. " 

Clerk— "What  size?" 

Student — "Biggest  you  have;  there  are  thirty  men 
in  our  chapter." 


Famous  "Bows" 


— Brummel. 

—tie 

— and  arrow. 

Snip's — 

— constrictor. 

—legs. 


The  following  definition  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  recently  handed  in  by  a  freshman :  ' '  The  French 
Revolution  was  the  bloodiest  times  of  all  others.  The 
people  got  mad  and  cut  off  the  king's  head,  and  after 
that  they  got  plenty  to  eat." 


Forty  Winks 


' "  I  have  only  one  request  to  make, ' '  groaned  the 
Upperclassman — "Now,   listen,   frosh,   you   were   a      college  man  who  had  come  to  participate  in  the  har- 

big  man  in  high  school  and  we  want  you  to  go  out      vest. 

for  something."  "What  is  that,  Mr.  Smart?"  returned  the  farmer. 

Obedient  Pledge — "Yessir,  just  a  minute  'till  I  get  "Please  let  me  stay  in  bed  long  enough  for  the  lamp 

my  coat  and  hat." — Texas  Banger.  chimney  to  cool  off." — Country  Gentleman. 
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He — "If  you  hadn't  taken  so  long  getting  ready, 
we  should  have  caught  that  train." 

She — "If  you  hadn't  hurried  me  so,  we  wouldn't 
have  so  long  to  wait  for  the  next  one." — London  Mail. 


The  whole  family  owns  the  car.  That  is,  when 
the  car  is  idle  it  is  mother's  car,  when  it  is  in  use 
it  is  the  children's  car,  and  when  disabled  or  with  a 
tire  down  it  is  dad's  car. — Pratt  (Kas.)  Republican. 


Now  that  we  are  reminded  that  exams  are  only 
thirty  days  off.  we  find  solace  in  Edgar  A.  Guest's 
platitude  that  "it  couldn't  be  done,  and  he  did  it." 


No  Hurry 

Maggie's  sweetheart,  a  tight-fisted  Scot,  had  taken 
her  out  for  the  afternoon,  and  that  was  about  all. 
They  rode  some  distance  on  the  trolley,  turned  around 
and  rode  home  again.  Never  was  mention  made  of 
food  or  entertainment. 

Back  within  her  own  gateway,  Maggie,  who  had 
keenly  felt  the  neglect,  proffered  Sandy  a  dime. 

"For  the  car  fare  you  spent  on  me,"  she  said 
meaningly. 

"Hoots,  toots,  woman,"  returned  Sandy,  pocket- 
ing the  coin,  "there  was  nae  hurry.  Saturday  wad 
hae  been  time  enough." — Exchange. 


A  Tragic  Little  Fairy  Story 

(Continued  from  Page  122) 

fact  that  she  was  rotten,  unclean,  filthy  for  she  was  no 
longer  the  fairy  of  the  day  but  the  woman  of  the 
night.  And  yet  the  kiss  she  gave  him  was  not  bad; 
it  was  the  kiss  of  an  angel — or  of  a  little,  tired  child. 

' '  Goodbye ' '. 

"Goodbye". 

She  disappeared  down  the  street. 

In  the  hand  she  had  clasped,  Jerry  found  a  crumpl- 
ed five  dollar  bill.  Though  he,  too,  had  reverted  to 
the  man  of  the  previous  night,  there  was  enough  of 
the  fairy  in  him  to  make  him  give  the  money  to  the 
first  crippled  beggar  he  met,  and  to  reply  to  the  eager 
thanks,  with  a  shrug  but  with  the  suggestion  of  a  tear, 

"  It 's  a  hell  of  a  world,  isn  't  it  ? " 


£ 

— 

NEW 

The  PARIS 

ORPHEUM 

THEATRE 

Durham's  Leading  Theatre 

HOME  OF 

PERSONAL  DIRECTION  DON  NICHOLS 

MUSICAL  COMEDY 

ft 

Showing  the  Cream  of  All  Photo  Plays 

VAUDEVILLE 

PARAMOUNT 

FIRST  NATIONAL 

GOLDWYN 

METRO 

WM.  FOX,  INC. 

Three  Shows  Daily. 
Five  Shows  Saturday  and  Holidays 

ft 

Pick  of  Comedies 
Pathe  and  Fox  News  Reels,  Topics,  Etc. 

IL 

j 
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)                                                           iJ 

1 

The  T>ope  Shop 

Same  Place      Better  Service 
Under  New  Management 

tSWtf   Fou?itain  Service                *            *SW  lAf  After  Each  Class- 
Ladies'  and  Men's  Belts,  College  Jewelry,  Athletic  Supplies,  Trinity  Fraternity 
and  Sorority  Stationery,    Toilet  Articles,   Magazines, 
Sweaters  and  Parker  Fountain  Pens 
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Carolina  Power 

and 

Light  Co. 

Durham,  N.  C. 
Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

GAS 

And  Distributors  of  Gas  Appliances 


'  'If  it  is  heat  you  require,  you 
can  do  it  better  with  GAS" 


The  Fidelity 
"Bank 


Durham  and  West  Durham,  N.  C. 


Duke  University  Students  and  Co-Eds 
always  welcome  at  this  Bank 

Open  an  account  with  us 
today 

Resources  over  $7,000,000.00 


Ramsay"  s 
Studio 

EVERYTHING   PHOTOGRAPHIC 

Styles  and  Prices  to  Suit  All 
205  y2  Main  Street 

Opposite  Pos toffee 

1 

W.  T.  POLLARD 


A.  J.  POLLARD 


Tollard  "Bros. 


Hardware,  Cutlery 
and  Sporting  Goods 


120  West  Main  Street 
209-211  West  Parrish  Street 
Durham,  N.  C. 


TELEPHONE  132 
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UST  as  clothes  ma\e  the  man — so  does  stationery 
ma\e  the  letter  C.  Being  well  dressed  ma\es  you 
feel  much  more  self-reliant — your  letters  depend 
on  your  stationery. 


Use 
iplb  Ipampghire  (Stationery 

Its  Popularity  Proves  Its  Worth 

Sold  by  the  Owl  Pharmacy 


Fine  Stationery  Department,  Hampshire  Paper  Company- 
South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 


Situated  in  the  Center  of  the 
"Great  White  Wav  " 


The 

Phoenix  Qafe 

Everything  Strictly  First-class 
Prompt  and  Polite  Attention 


205  East  Main  Street 
Durham,  N.  C. 


T\TE   INVITE   Duke   University 
*"    Students   to   make   our  store 
headquarters  while  down  town. 

1 

Durham 
Bool{  and  Stationery  Company 
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SNIDER-FLETCHER    COMPANY 

f^JRRY  complete  line  of  Diamonds,  Watches  and 
Holiday  Goods  for  student's  inspection.  Special 
attention  to  repairing,  remodeling  and  making  Class 
Jewelry.  Estimates  cheerfully  given.  Will  appre- 
ciate a  call  for  your  holiday  requirements  in  our 
line.    Our  stock  is  now  complete. 


SHOP  EARLY 


R.  Blacknall 

&  Son 

DRUGGISTS 

Geer  Building,  opposite  Postoffice 

Durham,  N.  C. 

1 

Budd-Piper  Roofing 
Company 

Durham,  North  Carolina 


Contractors  for  All  the 
Better  Kinds  of 

ROOFING 

and 

SHEET  METAL 

WORK 


Contracts  Solicited  Anywhere  in 
North  Carolina 
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West  "Durham  Drug  Qo. 


A  CLEAN  DRUG  STORE 


IN  BUSINESS  FOR  YOUR  HEALTH  and  PLEASURE 

Whitman  s  Candies,  Eastman  Kodaks 
Waterman  Fountain  Pens 
Stationery  and  Magazines 

Visit  our  Soda  Fountain  where  the  Best  is  Served. 
Fresh  Sandwiches  Daily 


Holland  Bro 

8    Furnit 


ROTHERS 
U  R  E 


MANTELS 
TILE  AND 
GRATES 

Durham.    N.C. 


PIANOS 

VICTROLAS 

The far/Bu ramaanu 

"Everything  Musical" 

RADIOS 

SHEET  MUSIC 

Rawls'Knight 
Company 


Dry  Goods 
Ready 'to'W  ear 
Millinery 


DEPENDABLE  MERCHANDISE  AT 
THE  RIGHT  PRICE 


We  Furnished  the  Dormitories 
at  Dike  University  and — 


Pleased  the  Purchasers 


Let  Us  Serve  You 


ROYALL  &  BORDEN 

East  Chapel  Hill  Street 
Durham 


When  Down  Town  Drop  h 
At  The 


Puritan  launch 


We  Feed  You  Cheaper 
and  Better 


Murphey  i£  George 

Proprietors 


W.  C.  LYON  COMPANY 

Hardware  and 
Auto  Supplies 

PAINTS  AND  OILS 

Phones  160-161  DURHAM,  N.  C. 

"Everything  for  the  House" 


Funeral 
Designs 


mT)oyk 

Florists 

Decorations  of  All  Kinds 


Cut 
Flower. 


'Fiowers    According  to    Doyle' 
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Sutton's 
zMain  Street  "Pharmacy 


THE  REXALL  STORE 


Headquarters  for 

Fine  Toilet  Articles 
Whitman '  s  Candies 
Eastman  Kodaks 


Motor  Delivery       Let  us  serve  you 


Hotel 
JMa/boume 

CAFETERIA 

a  la  carte 

DINING  ROOM 


Sorority,  Fraternity  and  Class  Banquets  a 

Specialty. 
Duke  University  Students  always  welcome. 


Private  Dining  Rooms 


GOOD   EATS 


One  of  the  most  seviceable 
and  modern  Cafes  in 
Durham. 

The  home  of  good  food  for 
Duke  University  students. 


The  3\(ew  Qoody  Shop 


First  Showing 
The  3\(ew  Spring  zJXCodes 

Presenting  Dame  Fashion's  Latest 
Creations  for  Spring  in 

ENSEMBLE  SUITS 
SMART  NEW  COATS 

Displaying  clever,  artistic  designing. 

Soft  surface  and  cashmere  fabrics. 

Charming,  suggestive  bright  colors. 

VIEW  THESE  NEW  MODES 


Durham's  Best  Store" 
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Welcome 


College  Faculty  and  Students 


We  Are  Exclusive  Agents 
in  Durham  for 

Schloss  Bros.  &  Co's.  Baltimore  Clothes 


^Durham  zJXCen  s  Shop,  Inc. 

Ill  West  Main  Street 
Durham,  N.  C. 


For  Service 

Electric  Lighting  and  Power 

Street  Railway  Transportation 

Ice  and  Cold  Storage 

Electric  Merchandising 

and  Construction 

Phone 

2120 


'Durham 

T-'ublic  Service  Qompanv 


Wait  for 

Jacobs  &?  Levy 

of  Richmond,  Va. 

VyATCH  EOR  DISPLAY  of  a  full 

line  of  Clothing,  featuring  import- 
ed and  domestic  woolens  and  all  the 
newest  models  in 


Suits  and  Overcoats 


F.  G.  PIERCE,  Representatives 


SAVOY 

Presenting 

ACTION  PICTURES 
WESTERN  PICTURES 

At  Popular  Prices 


PROGRAM    CHANGES 

MONDAYS 
WEDNESDAYS 

AND 

FRIDAYS 


Continuous  1 1 :  oo  to  1 1 :  oo 
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Editorial 


In  Case  You  Don't    Think 

IN  THE  course  of  cmc's  college  career  there  always 
comes  a  period  of  self-examination  and  personal 
Introspection  in  which  one  begins  to  wonder  what  he 
is  going  to  college  for  and  just  how  well  he  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him. 
Strangely  enough,  there  are  few  students  who  are 
frank  enough  to  admit  that  their  work  is  not  measur- 
ing up  to  their  real  capacities;  and  instead  of  coming 
down  to  earth  they  go  off  into  a  childish  reminiscence 
of  the  things  they  have  accomplished,  small  though 
they  he  in  many  cases,  and  not  for  once  do  they  take 
cognizance  of  their  mistakes  and  their  failings. 
Probably  the  hardest  thing  anyone,  especially  a  col- 
lege student,  can  do  is  to  admit  his  own  fallacies  and 
to  set  about  remedying  them. 

We  all  hear  speeches  every  year  exhorting  us  to 
take  advantage  of  all  of  our  opportunities  and  to  do 
many  other  purely  superficial,  not  to  say  foolish. 
Slings.  But  who  among  us  has  so  reached  the  limit  of 
perfection  that  he  takes  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity? Such  a  person  does  not  exist;  but  in  the  life 
of  the  college  man  and  the  college  woman  there  are 
certain  things  which  should  ever  be  held  up  as  stand- 
ards. And  this  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  students 
of  Duke  University,  a  recently  created  institution  ami 
one  which  will  have  to  call  upon  all  the  spirit  and 
cooperation  of  a  progressive  student  body  in  order  to 
make  of  it  a  living  and  breathing  influence  in  the 
future  as  Trinity  has  been  in  the  past.  The  task  of 
building  the  traditions  of  the  new  university  will  cer- 
tainly be  begun  by  those  of  us  here  now.  it  is  most 
necessary  that  the  mental  outlook  of  the  students  be 
commensurate  with  the  size  and  scope  of  the  uni- 
versity. And  in  order  that  such  a  condition  may  be 
brought  about,  there  are  several  radical  changes  which 
should  come  to  pass. 

For  the  past  four  years,  and  probably  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  that,  the  students  here  have  had  a 
tendency  to  be  hide-bound  in  their  beliefs  and  conven- 
tions. Orthodoxy,  no  doubt,  has  its  virtues,  but  what 
an  orthodoxy!  Even  orthodox  opinions  change  now 
and  then.     Moreover,  the  too  strict  adherence  by  the 


great  majority  of  students  to  all  ordinary  practices, 
without  asking  the  reasons  for  such  practices,  and  also 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  many  to  be  exceedingly 
gullible  in  their  acceptance  of  various  customs  defeat 
the  purpose  of  a  university  which  wants  its  students 
to  learn  to  think  and  to  "dope"  out  things  for  them- 
selves. And  when  there  is  no  thought  coming,  except 
maybe  in  hectic  outburst,  the  students  naturally  lapse 
into  a  state  of  mental  lethargy.  There  is,  however, 
a  direct  reason  for  the  lack  of  any  popular  expression 
of  ideas  ;md  for  the  absence  of  any  independent 
thinking  among  us. 

The  recent  outburst  of  puritanical  protests  'note 
that  all  of  these  protests  were  from  students  and  not 
from  the  Administration)  which  followed  the  publish- 
ing of  a  true  and  highly  interesting  news  story  is 
exemplary  of  the  numerous  shackles  on  the  right  of 
students  to  read  what  has  happened  among  them. 
This  news  story  was  no  doubt  a  god-send  to  the  editor. 
for  no  newspaper  man,  amateur  or  professional,  can 
read  literary  society  meetings  and  vesper  services  all 
the  year  without  revolting,  either  inwardly  or  out- 
wardly. Are  college  students  such  delicate  creatures 
that  they  cannot  hear  things  which  other  people  hear. 
and  no  doubt,  which  they  heard  before  they  came  to 
college,  without  being  warped  mentally  and  corrupted 
rurally  .'  The  purpose  of  any  paper  should  be  to  pub- 
lish the  news,  and  if  some  nwes  is  printed  which  is 
distasteful  to  one  class  of  readers,  and  yet  highly  in- 
teresting to  another,  it  must  be  printed  for  those  who 
want  it.  If  a  policy  of  tabooing  everything  uncon- 
ventional in  our  college  paper  is  pursued,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  a  bulletin  board,  or  possibly  a 
"campus-crier"  can  be  substituted.  Tt  is  reasonable 
moreover,  to  premise  that  the  best  way  to  keep  objec- 
tionable news  out  of  print  is  to  see  that  no  objection- 
able news  occui's.  Ami  the  only  way  that  a  spirit  of 
liberal-mindedness  can  be  developed  here  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity is  to  publish  the  things  that  happen;  then  the 
students  can  talk  over  every  situation  with  some  de- 
gree of  confidence,  knowing  that  what  they  are  read- 
ing is  the  truth  and  that  nothing  which  they  should 
know  is  kepi   from  them. 
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The  staff  of  the  Archive  expects  several  outbursts 
as  a  result  of  this  attempt  to  put  things  squarely.  It 
can  be  said,  however,  that  no  matter  how  much  criti- 
cism any  editorial  causes,  it  will  not  be  so  bad  in  view 
of  the  possible  prodding  to  action  which  it  may  accom- 
plish. An  alumnus  who  was  graduated  a  few  years 
ago  recently  remarked  that  the  students  of  "Trinity" 
had  never  had  a  stimulating  thought  while  he  was 
here.  Let  us  hope  that  such  a  condition  will  not  be 
true  a  year  hence. 

nan 

A  Problem  and  a  Solution 

WITH  the  marked  advancement  of  the  University 
in  material  things  there  stands  out  in  bold  con- 
trast the  notable  absence  of  any  social  gatherings,  or 
more  properly,  the  lack  of  any  means  of  social  gather- 
ings, here  on  the  campus.  Ostensibly,  the  curriculum 
of  any  university  is  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the 
knowledge  and  training  the  minds  of  its  students. 
There  are,  however,  many  other  things,  no  doubt 
extra-curricula,  which  are  just  as  necessary  and  just 
as  important.  There  should  by  all  means  be  some 
system  whereby  the  student  body  could  give  periodic 
social  entertainments,  of  whatever  sort  (dances  pre- 
ferred) which  would  in  many  ways  add  interest  to 
campus  activities,  and  which,  more  than  anything 
else,  would  engender  a  better  spirit  among  the 
students. 

The  need  of  more  social  activity  is  demonstrated  in 
the  habitual  frequenting  by  the  students  of  the  various 
theaters  in  Durham,  especially  the  less  dignified  ones, 
and  by  the  glaring  absence  of  any  social  functions 
during  the  year.  There  is  no  college  in  the  State,  and 
certainly  no  university  which  has  so  few  entertain- 
ments :  and  Duke  University  above  all  others  should 
have  some  means  of  allowing  its  students  to  get 
together  once  in  awhile. 

The  possibility  of  permitting  dances  under  the 
name  and  auspices  of  the  institution  is  pertinent  at 
the  present  time,  and  there  is  hardly  any  reason,  ex- 
cept possibly  a  traditional  one,  why  dances  should  not 
be  given  here  as  well  as  at  other  institutions  and  be 
managed  just  as  successfully.  There  is,  moreover, 
probably  no  one  thing  which  would  help  the  prestige 
of  the  University  in  Durham  and  throughout  the 
entire  State  so  much  as  dances,  and  any  doubt  as  to 
the  truth  of  these  statements  can  be  easily  allayed  by 


considering  the  experience  of  other  institutions,  which 
permit  dances  and  even  go  as  far  as  to  indorse  them. 
Since  this  institution  is  a  university  in  name,  and 
since  it  plans  soon  to  become  a  university  in  fact,  it 
should  also  be  a  university  in  its  policies.  How  then 
can  it  prohibit  dances  as  student  entertainments  and 
still  maintain  its  standard  of  progressive  influence  in 
education  ?  Other  denominational  colleges  are  counte- 
nancing dancing,  and  the  students  of  Duke  University 
are  certainly  as  able  to  be  trusted  with  a  new  privilege 
as  other  students.  Duke  University  "final"  in  the 
Memorial  Gymnasium  would  be  the  climactic  event  in 
a  year  of  achievement  and  progress. 

□     □     □ 

Concerning  the  Library 

WITH  the  absence  of  any  means  of  diversion  on 
Sunday  except  sitting  in  one's  room  or  adorn- 
ing the  wall,  there  has  arisen  a  demand,  and  the 
Archive  thinks  it  a  just  one.  that  the  library  be 
opened  on  the  seventh  day,  as  well  as  the  other  six. 
to  the  students.  Although  it  has  not  yet  reached  the 
point  of  being  a  problem,  it  is  a  serious  fact  that  Duke 
University  students  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
spend  their  Sundays.  There  is  virtually  nothing  to 
do  except  to  wander  aimlessly  about  town,  loiter  in 
front  of  the  Owl  Pharmacy,  or  to  charter  a  "big 
hub:"  and  even  these  diversified  amusements  do  not 
satisfy  long. 

Opening  the  library  on  Sunday  would  most  cer- 
tainly be  in  keeping  with  campus  regulations  and 
campus  propriety,  and  such  action  would  reach  many 
students  who  now  are  fuming  and  fretting  in  forced 
idleness.  The  possible  inconvenience  that  keeping  the 
library  open  would  incur  would  be  the  additional 
work  placed  upon  the  library  force.  One  man.  how- 
ever, could  pasily  handle  the  situation:  and  it  is' 
reasonably  certain  that  the  periodical  room  would  be 
the  only  onp  used  to  any  great  extent. 

The  Archive  realizes  the  general  character  of  this 
demand,  but  in  lieu  of  its  agitation  elsewhere  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  mention  it  in  these  columns. 
Anything  which  the  students,  desire,  and  which  is  in 
every  sense  reasonable,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
pritious,  should  be  regarded  pertinently  by  those  in 
authority.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  library 
committee  will  see  fit  to  open  the  building  on  Sunday. 
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The  Newspaper  That  ?Jlitit 


A  Matter  of  Peanut  Polities.  Goal   Feathers    and 
"I'm  gona  take  my  doll  and  go  home!" 

By  Gay  Allen 


AS  I  BEGIN  this  article  there  are  approximately 
seventy-five  college  newspapers  lying  beside 
my  typewriter.  They  range  all  the  way  from 
The  Yale  Daily  News  to  The  Southern,  published  at 
Southern  College.  Lakeland,  Florida.  I  think  I  could 
pass  a  creditable  examination  on  these  publications, 
for  I  have  studied  them  enough  to  pass  any  course  I 
am  taking  in  college ;  but  the  more  I  study  them,  the 
more  pessimistic  T  become  concerning  collegiate 
journalism. 

There  is  a  proverbial  tradition  that  all  editors  are 
liars,  and  if  that  is  a  prerequisite  for  editors,  these 
college  editors  are  already  well  started  on  their  ca- 
reers. The  biggest  lie  they  perpetrate  is  calling  the 
publications  newspapers.  Most  of  the  sheets  are 
labeled  such — The  Carolinian,  published  at  North 
Carolina  College  for  Women,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  even 
boasts,  "The  most  readable  college  newspaper  in 
North  Carolina  (which,  after  all.  is  not  doing  so  very 
much  boasting!)  And  those  which  are  not  labeled 
with  the  lie,  i.e.  calling  themselves  "newspapers," 
imply  it  by  trying  to  have  the  make-up  of  a  news- 
paper. 

"If  a  Man  Bites  a  Dog — " 

Of  course  there  are  different  ideas  as  to  what  news 
is.  Charles  A.  Dana,  founder  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
used  to  say,  "  If  a  dog  bites  a  man,  that  is  not  news ; 
but  if  a  man  bites  a  dog,  that  is  news."  Even  though 
I  may  have  difficulty  in  defining  news.  T  think  I  can 
determine  what  part  of  a  college  paper  is  news  if  T 
watch  the  students  and  see  what  they  read.  When 
this  test  is  applied,  what  do  I  discover?  Well.  I  dis- 
like to  say.  for  I.  myself,  am  trying  to  be  a  college 
journalist.  But  outside  of  the  proof-reader,  perhaps 
the  editor  himself,  a  few  reporters  who  are  new 
enough  at  the  game  to  be  enthusiastic,  and  probably 
two  or  three  professors  who  fear  that  the  students 
may  turn  "Bolshevik,"  college  newspapers  are  not 
read. 


Oh,  it  is  true  that  when  someone  roasts  someone 
else,  that  is  read,  for  all  of  us  like  to  see  someone  else 
"roasted."  provided  that  someone  isn't  a  very  close 
friend  of  ours.  And  sometimes  a  scandal  story  creates 
a  little  sensation  on  the  campus.  One  thing  is  to  be 
said  for  this  kind  of  "yellow  journalism":  it  is  at 
least  read  (I  am  not  punning.)  But,  after  all,  is  it 
read  news?  Perhaps  it  is.  Frankly,  I  am  undecided. 
But  I  do  know  that  a  college  editor  has  to  "soft  pedal" 
anything  sensational  (subtle  insinuations  are  all  right, 
for  the}'  are  like  the  rose  that  blushes  unseen)  if  he 
hopes  to  get  his  diploma. 

AsiNITT  OP  THE   PUBLICITY 

The  main  trouble  that  I  find  with  college  news- 
papers (so  called)  is  that  they  are  filled  up  with 
publicity  articles.  The  "old  school  spirit"  is  un- 
rivaled anywhere,  the  local  paper  is  the  best  in  the 
state,  the  football  team  cannot  be  beaten,  and  the  stu- 
dents themselves  are  always  loyal,  honest,  up-right, 
seekers  of  truth,  and  typical  gentlemen !  In  other 
words,  the  so-called  news  stories  are  not  news  stories 
at  all,  but  exaggerated  eulogies  on  everything  con- 
nected with  the  college.  The  stories  have  no  strictly 
news  value  because  they  are  not  unbiased,  sincere, 
simple  news  stories.  If  praise  is  to  be  given,  why  in 
the  name  of  blazes  isn't  it  placed  in  the  editorials, 
where  no  one  ever  looks  for  the  truth  anyway?  My 
contention  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  everything 
that  happens  at  the  college  should  be  printed,  even 
though  it  has  news  value.  But  I  do  maintain  that 
what  is  printed  should  not  deviate  from  the  truth. 

An  interesting  news  story  in  a  college  newspaper  is 
as  rare  as  a  college  student  who  isn't  doing  the  "goose 
step."  Who  ever  reads  the  long  football  stories,  giv- 
ing play  by  play — and  perhaps  printed  a  week  after 
the  game  is  played — except  the  proof  reader  and  per- 
haps one  of  the  football  player's  "best  girl"  back 
home?     Or  who  ever  reads  the  garrulous  reports  of 
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the  chapel  talk,  which  more  than  likely  bored  every- 
one except  the  speaker  himself  ?  Or  who  ever  reads 
about  anything  (except  ocasionally)  which  one  saw 
and  knows  as  much  about  as  the  one  who  reported  it  ? 
Certainly  these  things  should  be  reported  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  alumni,  but  why  "play  them  up"  on  the 
front  page,  and  by  so  doing  be  relegated  to  the  waste 
about  anything  (except  occasionally)  which  one  saw 
paper?  When  people  read,  even  the  proverbial  dumb 
college  students,  they  want  to  learn  something  which 
they  do  not  already  know. 

Is  He  Interested  Only  in  the  Unprintable? 

This  brings  up  the  question,  "What  are  college 
students  interested  in?"  or  "What  would  be  news  to 
college  students?"  Frequent  attenders  at  "bidl  ses- 
sions" know  that  sex,  obscene  jokes,  and  religion  are 
the  principal  topics  discussed ;  but  of  course  even  the 
radical  journalist  will  have  to  admit  that  these  cannot 
be  discussed  very  well  in  print.  But  however  cynical 
I  may  be  concerning  the  college  student,  I  still  have 
enough  faith  in  him  to  believe  that  be  is  interested  in 
some,  perhaps  not  many,  printable  topics. 

If  we  are  to  judge  the  interests  of  a  college  student 
by  the  front  page  stories  in  their  newspapers,  tbey  are 
interested  only  in  student  activities,  only  in  play — 
which  is  what  all  student  activities  amount  to.  If  this 
is  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter,  students  go  to  college 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  playing  football,  editing  a 
paper,  joining  a  fraternity,  "making"  the  glee  club, 
or  some  other  activity  which  the  college  officials  look 
upon  as  secondary.  Sometimes  I  think  that  the  stu- 
dents actually  do  derive  more  good  from  this  play 
work  than  they  do  from  their  courses  in  college,  especi- 
ally from  some  courses,  but  is  this  the  whole  truth  of 
the  matter?  Personally.  I  believe  that  some  students 
become  intensely  interested  in  some  of  their  courses, 
and  I  think  that  ultimately  (perhaps  after  they  leave 
college)  what  their  professors  say  will  have  great  in- 
fluence (not  always  for  the  best,  I  fear)  upon  their 
lives. 

Don't  Interview  Dr.  Pedantic 

So  why  not  have  some  of  the  news  stories  devoted 
to  interviewing  professors,  and  students  also,  on  ques- 
tions in  which  the  students  are  interested  ?  And  I  be- 
lieve that  the  serious  student  is  interested  in  every 
question  that  has  vital  significance  to  life,  especially 
the  life  that  is  before  him.  Now  I  don't  mean  by  this 
that  Dr.  Pedantic  should  be  interviewed  on  "Geodesic 
Curvatures  of  an  Orthogonal  System,"  or  anything  of 
that  kind. 


Students  are  even  interested  in  national  affairs, 
especially  in  their  relations  to  local  conditions.  Kegu- 
lar  news  stories  on  national  elections,  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, etc..  would  not  be  read  in  a  college  newspaper, 
but  even  the  story  of  a  dead-lock  in  senate  (which  no 
one  ever  pays  much  attention  to)  could  be  made  inter- 
esting if  given  local  significance. 

Beating  the  Old  "Beat" 

Practically  all  news  stories  in  the  newspaper  which 
now  lie  on  my  desk  are  on  the  same  old  trite  topics. 
I  dare  say  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  them  were 
covered  by  the  regular  "beats,"  "runs,"  or  what- 
ever technical  name  the  individual  papers  use.  I 
mean  such  as  the  weekly  meeting  of  literary  societies, 
ministerial  band,  fraternity  "feeds,"  and  things 
which  the  students  not  only  know  took  place  at  a 
certain  time  but  were  there  at  that  time  and  saw  and 
know  what  happened.  Of  course  anything  very  un- 
usual at  these  meetings  might  be  real  news. 

There  are  several  causes  for  this  kind  of  reporting 
and  editing.  First  of  all,  anyone  can  report  that  such 
and  such  a  society  met  and  had  a  good  program,  and 
few  college  editors  have  reporters  who  can  do  any 
real  newspaper  reporting;  but  they  might  at  least 
make  an  attempt. 

I  think  the  main  trouble  is  with  the  editors  them- 
selves. They  accept  the  editorship  of  the  paper  nierely 
because  it  is  an  honor  for  which  they  have  politicked 
faithfully  for  three  years.  And  the  members  of  the 
staff  are  men  who  some  day  hope  to  receive  the  same 
honor.  It  is  all  merely  a  matter  of  peanut  politics 
and  a  desire  for  goat  feathers.  And  then  after  the 
pseudo-journalist  is  elected  editor,  he  maintains  the 
attitude  of  the  little  child  who  pipes  peevishly,  "If 
you  don't  play  like  I  want  to.  I'll  take  my  dolls  and 
go  home. 

From  Yale  to  Elon 

How  every  college  in  the  country,  from  Yale  to 
Elon,  has  managed  to  established  a  college  newspaper 
is  beyond  me.  But  wherever  one  is  found,  the  sup- 
porters contend  that  the  paper  is  necessary  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  to  give  training  in  journalistic  work. 
and  (2)  to  print  news  of  interest  to  the  students.  I 
have  already  discussed  the  second  contention,  and 
found  that  in  most  cases  it  is  not  a  justification  for 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  editing  the  paper. 

But  the  first  contention  is  as  silly  as  the  second. 
With  the  exception  of  probably  a  dozen  papers  in  the 
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stack  on  my  desk  (one  from  Yale,  another  Erom 
Georgia  Tech,  and  others  scattered  i,  I  cannot  see  how 
any  sane  person  could  expect  these  papers  to  give 
journalistic  training.  Any  high  school  student  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  the  kind  of  reporting  that  is  found  in 
them,  most  of  the  papers  arc  •"made  up"  by  the  print- 
ers, and  the  editorials  are  so  insipid  that  even  the 
greenest  Freshman  seldom  reads  them. 

A  Suggestion',  But — 

I  see  but  one  solution  to  the  problem.  No  one  is  a 
more  devout  believer  than  I  in  the  absolute  freedom 
of  the  student  press,  but  my  investigations  have  con- 
vinced me  that  students  are  incapable  of  conducting 
a  newspaper  in  a  manner  that  makes  it  able  to  pro- 
vide journalistic  training.  Therefore,  I  think  that 
the  newspapers  should  be  published  by  a  class  in  ad 
vanced  English  or  a  class,  preferably,  in  journalism. 
The  paper  might  have  its  own  student  staff  (thus 
soothing  their  vanity  by  giving  them  an  excuse  for 
putting  their  pictures  in  the  annual),  and  be  allowed 
freedom  in  its  editorial  opinion  (though  college  pro- 
fessors are  not  always  that  broad-minded ! )  ;  but  un- 
less a  professor  could  enforce  penalties  for  poor  work. 


or  a  system  of  remuneration  established  (three  call- 
able men  could  easily  publish  a  creditable  college 
newspaper  if  each  one  would  work),  it  is  impossible 
to  maintain  a  standard  of  work  that  makes  the  paper 
practicable  as  a  laboratory  for  students  of  journalism. 

Tin:  Judicially  Suspicious 

My  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  most  college  news- 
papers (including  the  one  on  my  own  campus,  though 
through  no  fault  of  the  present  editor)  are  a  foolish 
waste  of  time  and  money,  and  should  not  be  pub- 
lished unless  they  could  give  the  students  some  read- 
able material,  some  real  news,  which  function  would 
also  make  the  paper  valuable  for  journalistic  training. 

I  would  be  the  last  one  on  my  campus  to  want  my 
local  paper  discontinued  (especially  since  I  am  in- 
tensely interested  in  journalism),  but  I  think  I  show 
sane  judgment  by  thinking  that  either  the  system 
should  be  renovated — which  would  be  difficult  with  a 
faculty  that  is  both  conservative  and  judicially  sus- 
picious of  any  extraordinary  exertions  of  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  students — or  the  publications  given 
at  least  a  decent  funeral.  And  I  hope  that  I  shall 
not  be  called  upon  to  be  a  pall  bearer. 


Finding  Qod 


ALONG  the  path  of  life's  dark  night 
We  grope  and  search  for  God 
And  know  not  in  our  great  moments 
That  we  ourselves  are  God. 


We  scan  the  stars  and  look  above 
To  find  the  Great  Unknown: 

Till  in  the  sky  we  lose  our  sight 
Ami  turn  to  face  our  own. 


'Tis  then  we  learn  to  look  below 
To  seek,  the  soul  of  man, 

And  we  behold  the  vision 
Of  God,  the  Son  of  Man. 


-M.  B.  Jr. 
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T)er  Essel  Hinaus  T)em  PFolken 

(A  Short  Story) 
By  Nebulus 


BY  NO  stretch  of  the  imagination,  it  matters  not 
how  elastic  that  organ,  could  William  be  called 
handsome.  His  nose  was  a  two-by-four  affair 
pugnaciously  elevated  at  the  end,  making  William's 
contour  more  nearly  approximate  that  of  Punch, 
Judy's  famous  partner,  than  that  of  a  Greek  god. 
His  eyes  had  altogether  too  superficial  a  glare  to  leave 
any  observer  with  the  notion  that  William  was  pos 
sessed  of  an  intelligence  either  profound  or  philo- 
sophical. Moreover  William  was  really  no  more  than 
shoulder  high  to  any  handsome  man.  and  his  legs 
formed  veritable  crescents. 

To  overcome  the  disfigurations  nature  had  perpe- 
trated on  his  morphology  William  spent  much  of  his 
time  and  many  of  the  family's  shekels.  Four  bottles 
of  bandoline  a  week  he  applied  to  his  sandy  hair; 
three  times  per  diem  he  lipsticked  his  ample  mouth ; 
he  used  all  the  lotions  and  powders  of  the  orient  to 
beautif y  his  countenance.  William  was  a  great  asset 
to  the  corner  drug-store. 

Nearly  every  night  William  went  out  among  'em. 
On  such  occasions  his  bandy  legs  strode  in  a  manner 
becoming  princes ;  his  pugnacious  nose  sought  regions 
of  the  upper  air  where  perhaps  the  ethereal  fragrance 
was  sufficiently  delicate  for  a  refined  olfactory  organ. 
Naturally  few  women  could  resist  riveting  their  eyes 
and  affections  on  William.  Par  excellence  he  was  a 
sheik. 

William  was  the  pride  of  the  O'Lean  family;  he 
was  also  its  hope.  He  was  leading  his  sisters  straight 
into  society,  than  which  no  place  else  had  they  rather 
go.  But  my,  William's  task  was  almost  Herculean 
even  for  such  and  accomplice  as  he;  he  had  such  a 
passel  to  lead  to  the  society  column  of  the  Botanckus 
Gazette ;  there  were  Nan  and  Sis,  besides  three 
younger  sisters  who  had  not  yet  bobbed  their  hair  and 
whose  aspirations'  flame  was  not  yet  lit,  and  the 
mother;  the  father  was  left  out  of  his  calculations, 
for  even  in  his  sober  moments,  he  rather  scoffed  at 
such  nice  things  as  sheiking  and  dancing  and 
strutting. 


But  what  could  not  William  do?  He  had  shown 
many  evidences  of  his  ability  to  get  along  in  the 
world.  Even  at  the  age  of  five  he  had  delighted  his 
parents  and  amazed  the  neighbors  by  indubitably 
showing  his  courage  and  resourcefulness.  The  inci- 
dent is  worth  relating :  William  was  playing  one  day 
with  a  little  colored  companion,  almost  as  big  as  he, 
and  the  colored  child's  most  prized  possession  was 
nothing  less  than  an  apple  of  lovely  hue.  The  apple 
was  of  much  gratification  to  the  young  Ethiopian's 
eyes  and  was  intended  by  his  mother  to  satisfy  his 
beastly  cravings  at  the  noon  recess.  William  was 
fond  of  apples  and  the  very  sight  of  the  fruit  caused 
to  rise  in  him  gastric  emotions.  William  smote  the 
young  shine  once  or  twice  on  the  nose  and  probably 
extended  his  warlike  activities  as  far  caudad  as  the 
solar  plexus.  Willim  acquired  the  apple,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  own  version  of  the  matter  the  fruit  melted 
in  his  mouth  of  its  goodness  like  unto  the  honey  and 
the  honey  comb ;  thus  the  superior  race  once  more  tri- 
umphed. And  just  to  think,  all  this  at  the  age  of 
five.  Youn  O'Lean  was  indeed  a  go-getter;  so  his 
mother  planned  straightway  to  give  his  talents  to 
civilization  by  making  him  either  a  soldier  or  a  police- 
man. 

The  garrulous  Mrs.  0  'Lean,  mother  to  William,  was 
ever  eager  to  relate  the  little  incident  of  the  colored 
child  and  the  apple,  for  the  story  was  of  use  in  ex- 
plaining her  son's  success  when  he  grew  to  young 
manhood.  The  neighbors  were  regaled  very  often  on 
this  delectable  morsel  of  child  psychology.  No  doubt 
they  relished  it  very  much  or  Mrs.  O  'Lean  would  have 
withheld  such  a  delicacy  from  her  neighbors,  some  of 
whom  were  coarse  persons  who  little  merited  a  story 
of  such  Epicurian  nature.  And  fortunately  for  pos- 
terity every  one  of  the  0  'Lean  girls  knew  by  heart  the 
anecdote  of  William  and  the  little  negro. 

But  William  was  not  going  to  be  a  policeman,  that 
was  clear.  Indeed  he  was  not  going  to  be  anything; 
he  was  already  it.  He  had  arrived,  his  sisters  had 
agreed.     William  was  a  sheik,  he  was  not  a  police- 
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man,  for  after  all,  you  know,  most  cops  are  coarse 
persons,  and  nothing  like  a  coarse  person  would  have 
been  tolerated  in  the  O'Lean  family. 

If  we  tret  on  the  inside  of  the  family  life  of  even 
the  most  brilliant  men.  however,  we  see  things  that, 
by  some  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  society  editor. 
never  appear  in  print.  The  ease  at  point  is  William's 
tie.  "Oh  Nan,"  resounded  a  stentorian  voice  from 
upstairs,  "Oh  Nan,  come  here." 

Nan  straightway  pulled  some  of  the  biscuit  dough 
off  her  hands  and  hefted  her  buxom  figure  up  the 
stairs.  "What  in  the  world  do  you  want  now  Willy  .'" 
and  she  puckered  her  lips,  the  amplitude  of  which  was 
clear  evidence  of  her  blood-relationship  to  William  ; 
and  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  act  of  puckering 
on  Nan's  part  was  not  a  symptom  of  any  unpleasant 
emotions. 

"This  ole  necktie.  Nan,  I  don't  see  what  you  bought 
it  for.     It  ain  't  being  worn  this  season  noway. 

"Oh  yes  it  is  too,"  Nan  expostulated."  or  1 
wouldn't  abought  it.  I  know  some  things  better 'n 
you,  Willy." 

"Well  tie  the  durned  ole  thing  for  me  then."  com- 
manded Prince  William,  and  he  raised  his  chin  ceil- 
ingward  ostensibly  that  Nan  might  easily  tie  his  neck- 
piece, but  really  because  he  thought  her  pose  thus 
perfected  enhanced  the  angelic  expression  of  his 
countenance. 

So  Xan  went  to  the  washstand  and  washed  the 
dough  off  her  fingers,  after  which  ceremony  she  tied 
William's  tie.  So  much  for  William's  tie.  By  the 
time  Sis.  and  the  three  younger  sisters  had  been  called 
in  to  administer  their  decorative  art.  William's  toilet 
was  complete  and  he  was  ready  to  strut. 

William  ventured  forth  into  the  outer  darkness, 
cranked  up  his  Chevrolet,  and  was  off.  Nan  and  Sis 
stayed  home  that  night  as  they  did  nearly  every 
other  night.  Nan  was  washing  dishes:  Sis  was  sweep- 
ing up  the  kitchen. 

"Well  Sis,"  said  Nan  after  some  pondering, 
"where  you  reckon  Willie's  gone  tonight,  to  see  his 
Rutledge  girl  or  that  Jones  girl — ?" 

"Well  I  don't  know,"  Sis  replied  leaning  on  the 
broom  handle  to  support  her  reflections.  "Miss  Rut- 
ledge  is  sure  elegant:  my,  her  people's  the  real  aristo- 
cracy. And  she  drives  a  Cadillac  and  they've  got 
just  oodles  of  money.  And  my  how  exquisite  it  is  to 
have  a  cottage  at  the  beach." 

Here  both  sisters  suspended  their  labors  in  order  to 
revel  in  the  sweetness  of  the  subject  of  conversation. 


Xan  broke  the  silence  with  something  like  a  thought- 
ful expression  on  her  face.  "I  do  hope  Sis,  Willy  ain't 
gone  to  see  that  Jones  girl  over  on  Hill  street.  She's 
purty  coarse,  don't  you  think.'" 

"You  bet,"  and  Sis  emphasized  her  opinion  by 
stamping  a  foot  and  almost  dropping  a  dish,  the  de- 
struction of  which  would  have  been  a  great  pity  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  younger  children 
already  had  to  eat  out  of  a  cracked  plate.  "She  ain't 
in  Willy's  class.  1  do  despise  to  see  a  coarse  person 
trying  to  get  Willy  when  he's  got  just  oodles  of  ex- 
quisite chances." 

' '  Why  she  only  drives  a  Ford, ' '  Nan  almost  groaned 
in  disgust. 

"  1  '11  say  the  word.  Nan,  it  s  a  crying  shame  to  see 
Willy  agoin  with  that  Jones  girl  after  we've  worked 
so  hard  to  git  him  where  he  is. ' '  Both  sisters  agreed 
on  this  point;  they  went  to  bed  with  troubled  hearts. 

Next  morning  it  was  Nan's  and  Sis's  time  to  cook 
breakfast.  Their  dialogue  while  preparing  the  repast 
of  grits  and  smoked  meat  was  as  follows:  "Oh  Nan, 
did  Willy  come  in  last  night ! "     .     .     .     "  No,  Sis 

"  Well  where  in  the  world  do  you  reckon  he's 
been?"     .     .     .     etc. 

At  this  moment  William's  familiar  footsteps  re- 
sounded on  the  piazza.  The  two  sisters  stuck  their 
heads  out  the  kitchen  door  and  looked  down  the  hall 
and  greeted  William  with  admiring  smiles  as  if  he 
were  returning  from  another  conquest. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  in  last  night,  Willy?"  Sis 
enquired. 

' '  Had  business,  darling, ' '  William  replied  in  a  tone 
of  abstraction  such  as  is  often  used  by  men  whose 
minds  are  employed  with  weighty  matters. 

"Ill  bet  you  wuz  out  with  that  Jones  girl,"  Nan 
insinuated  with  a  reproving  look  in  her  eyes. 

"What  if  I  wuz?"  rejoined  the  redoubtable  Wil- 
liam. 

So  with  troubled  hearts  in  their  two  bosoms  the 
sisters  continued  to  roll  the  biscuit  dough. 

Next  night  William  sheiked  up  and  made  a  trip 
down  to  the  corner  drug-store,  the  place  which  was 
the  center  of  all  his  operations  on  the  social  world. 
Just  as  he  was  puffing  at  his  seventh  cigarette  Miss 
Rutledge  passed  by  in  her  Cadillac  roadster.  Im- 
mediately William  cranked  up  his  Chevrolet  and 
showed  much  inclination  of  overtaking  the  object  of 
his  fancy  and  the  being  to  whom  were  attached  his 
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sisters'  social  ambitions.  The  Cadillac  and  Chevrolet 
pulled  up  in  front  of  the  Rutledge  mansion  about  the 
same  time. 

"Why  hello  Geraldinc."  William  greeted  the 
damsel. 

"What  you,  Mr.  O'Lean.  Well  I'm  sorry  but  my 
brother  returned  from  the  city  today,  and  you  know, 
I'm  very  sorry,  but  he  said  you  couldn't  come  around 
any  more,  and  oh,  you're  such  a  wonderful  dancer. 
But  what  brother  says  goes,  you  know."  And  Geral- 
dine  entered  the  portals  of  her  mansion  and  left  Wil- 
liam with  one  foot  on  the  running  board  of  his 
Chevrolet  puffing  a  Chesterfield. 

' '  Well, ' '  he  said  and  cranked  up :  he  had  no  par- 
ticular love  for  Geraldine's  brother  James  and  won- 
dered what  he  meant  anyway. 

William  got  back  home  early  that  night.  Sis  was 
hemstitching ;  Nan  was  sewing  braid  on  her  petticoat. 
Sis  and  Nan  were  talking  on  this  order  just  as  the 
Chevrolet  stopped  in  front  of  the  house.  "Well  Nan. 
here's  a  letter  from  that  Jones  girl  to  Willie"  .  .  . 
"What  is  it  Sis?"  .  .  .  "I  don't  know  and  I  don't 
care;  she's  all  the  time  trying  to  rope  in  Willie  when 
he's  got  such  fine  prospects  with  his  Ruthledge  girl" 
.  .  .  "Well  Sis,  I  don't  believe  I'd  give  the  letter  to 
Willie'  it'll  serve  the  old  girl  right."  .  .  .  "You 
tell  'em."  Thus  the  decision  of  William's  sponsorers 
was  unanimous  that  his  correspondence  with  just 
ordinary  people  should  be  summarily  cut  off  and  that 
no  more  letters  from  Hill  street  should  stand  a  show 
in  that  house. 

As  William  crossed  the  threshold  it  was  easily  dis- 


cernible that  he  was  sore-perplexed.  ' '  Well,  girls. ' '  he 
frankly  admitted  in  order  to  unburden  his  own  soul. 
"that  Geraldine  Rutledge  is  not  what  she's  cracked 
up  to  be." 

"  Wy  Willie,  you  mustn't  say  that,"  chimed  the 
chorus. 

"Yeah."  William  stuck  to  his  point,  "she's  change- 
able," and  of  all  things  despicable  Nan  and  Sis  could 
not  tolerate  a  person  that  was  changeable,  "her 
brother  James's  come  back  from  New  York  and  don't 
want  me  avisiting  of  her  any  more,  so  that's  that." 

Sis  looked  at  Nan  and  Nan  looked  at  Sis;  then  a 
sudden  inspiration  sparkled  in  the  bosom  of  each; 
Willie  still  had  the  Jones  girl,  but  my !  it  was  hard 
to  come  down  such  a  notch. 

"That's  alright,  Willie,  precious,"  soothed  the  ad- 
justable Nan."  "Miss  Jones  is  a  pretty  good  girl. 
I've  always  thought,  haven't  you,  Sis?  Her  people 
could  afford  better 'n  they  do  if  they  wanted  to.  She's 
just  not  society,  don't  dance  and  do  swell  things." 

"Yes  Sally  Jones  is  a  pretty  good  girl,"  Sis  agreed. 
"Didn't  Willie  get  a  letter  from  her  this  evening.'" 
and  sis  felt  down  into  the  depths  of  her  apron  pocket 
and  pulled  out  the  epistle. 

"I'll  bet  its  an  invitation  to  one  of  her  little  ole 
card  parties,  don't  you  Sis?"  Nan  ventured. 

William  opened  the  envelope  and  handed  the  con- 
tents to  the  eager  sisters.  It  was  an  invitation :  it 
read  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Jones  requests  the  presence  of  Mr. 
William  O'Lean  at  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 
Sarah,  to  Mr.  James  Rutledge  on  December  1.  1924. 


oyf  'Vagabond's  Song 

The  languid  sweetness  of  a  Southern  moon 

Lies  grey  and  misty  on  the  slow  salt  breeze, 

The  white  Moon-queen,  herself,  looks  through  the  trees 

That  line  the  shore  and  listens  for  the  croon 


Of  warm  waves  mingling  in  a  rhythmic  tune 
With  low  night  sounds,  and  faint  and  far  away 
The  ship-lights  flicker  from  across  the  bay : 
Ah!  honeyed  Nocturne,  day  will  come  too  soon! 


Yet  while  we  still  may  breathe  the  lotus  air 
Wafted  to  us  from  that  mymosa  tree, 
But  let  me  kiss  thy  fragrant,  sloe-black  hair,- 
Thou  watcher  with  me  by  the  summer  sea : 


A  slave  to  Beauty,  and  to  thee,  I  swear 
Thou  art  the  music  beyond  Night's  verity. 

— H.  (Hampton  Roads,  Sept.,  1923.) 
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Two  Or  Three  Little  Things 

The  Second  of  a  Series  of  Essays  Entitled   .1    Collegi    Man's  Philosophy 
Mike  Bradshaw,  Jr. 


FRANKLY,  1  do  not  think  much  of  the  world. 
In  every  phase  of  its  various  activities  there  are 
to  be  found  two  outstanding,  dominating  char- 
acteristics— selfishness  and  ignorance.  It  matters  not 
to  what  field  one  turns,  he  will  always  find  that  every- 
one is  out  to  get  what  he  can  for  himself.  Selfish- 
ness is,  seemingly,  the  one  universal  principle  upon 
which  the  whole  social  structure  is  erected,  and  it  is 
the  sina  qua  non  of  success. 

Occasionally  one  encounters  along  the  dusty  high- 
way a  few  souls  who  sometimes  lay  aside  this  policy 
and.  apparently,  try  to  base  their  actions  on  a  differ- 
ent principle,  a  principle  of  service  and  helpfulness. 
Fine  as  it  may  seem,  this  principle  rarely  produces 
better  results  than  the  other,  for  here  we  find  empha- 
sized the  second  great  characteristic  of  mankind, 
ignorance :  not  because  the  few  good  people  are  more 
ignorant  than  others,  but  because  it  is  only  when  one 
sees  a  person  trying  to  improve  life  that  the  futility 
of  his  efforts  is  apparent.  The  person  who,  kind- 
hearted  old  soul,  is  always  trying  to  make  everybody 
happy  usually  succeeds  in  making  most  people  un- 
comfortable and  a  few  even  miserable. 

Thus  the  great  tide  of  selfishness  sweeps  on  over 
the  sea  of  life  spreading  misery  and  unhappiness; 
the  few  hopeless  efforts  made  to  stem  or  turn  it  only 
Speed  its  mission  of  destruction. 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  I  realize  the  tragedy  of  the 
situation  tend  to  lessen  the  persona]  application  of 
the  principles  in  my  own  life.  Realizing  the  existence 
of  selfishness  and  the  damnableness  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple and  the  harshness  of  its  application,  I.  poor 
despicable  human,  proceed  to  base  my  life  on  the 
principle  and  to  regulate  my  actions  on  its  applica- 
tion. Perceiving  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  and  the 
unfortunate  results  of  its  existence.  T.  poor  blunder- 
ing mortal,  proceed  to  add  to  the  sum  total  of  ignor- 
ance my  own  not  inconsiderable  quota  and  to  increase 
the  useless  pain  of  mankind  by  so  much.  Frankly, 
I  do  not  think  much  of  myself. 


II 

But  here  1  am,  placed  in  a  world  which  is  repugnant 
to  me  and  possessed  of  a  personality  which  is  dis- 
tasteful to  me.  To  escape  the  one  involves  difficulty ; 
to  escape  the  other  is,  or  may  be,  an  impossibility. 
Obviously  there  is  a  situation.  Destined  to  stick 
around  in  these  parts  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years, 
it  is  rather  too  much  to  assume  a  spirit  of  disgust 
and  an  attitude  of  indifference  and  maintain  them 
permanently  with  any  degree  of  grace.  These  may 
constitute  the  underlying  motif  but  to  keep  the  theme 
from  sounding  monotonous  and  harsh,  it  mush  be 
tempered  with  melodies  of  sweetness  and  trills  of 
gladness. 

And  there  are,  fortunately,  two  or  three  little 
things  in  life  which  can  give  to  the  most  sombre  and 
depressing  dirge  the  brightness  of  a  fairy  golden  song 
bird  who.  singing  against  the  happy  blue  of  heaven,  in 
once  silvery  note  consummates  all  the  sunshine  of 
high  hopes,  happy  dreams,  and  delicious  laughter. 

One  of  these  little  things  is  the  privilege  of  for- 
getting for  rare,  heavenly  moments  the  surge  of 
humanity  that  bids  one  selfishly  to  seek  personal  gain 
and  yielding  instead  to  the  urge  of  divinity  which 
bids  one  unselfishly  to  give  oneself  to  the  happiness 
of  others.  Those  instances  which  come  when  one  is 
lifted  up  to  the  heights  where  he  is  in  tune  with  the 
Infinite  and  learns  to  strike  the  sweet,  vital  note  of 
divine  love  are  sufficient  to  add  tone  and  color  to  an 
eternity  of  dreariness,  even  though  they  come  but 
once  in  a  lifetime. 

This  despite  the  fact  that  I  hate  people.  People 
are  so  thoughtlessly  cruel.  They  come  and  go,  intent 
upon  their  various  interests,  heedlessly  leaving  a  trail 
of  jagged  pain  behind  caused  by  their  mad  rush  to 
acquire  possessions  or  power  or  happiness  which  casts 
aside  with  bruised  hearts  those  who  possess  conflict- 
ing desires.  Most  people  would  not  deliberately,  rea- 
lizing the  actual  results,  do  a  thing  which  would  re- 
sult  in   real,   apparent,   tangible   suffering — unless    it 
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conflicted  with  what  they  considered  their  own 
rights.  The  trouble  is  that  most  people  adopt  the 
practical,  sensible  viewpoint  that  it  is  an  open  race, 
free  to  all  comers,  with  the  prize  going  to  the  swifter 
or  stronger.  They  argue  wisely  that  if  they  stop  to 
help  someone  else  they  will  handicap  themselves  in  a 
race  which  requires  every  ounce  of  strength  if  one 
wishes  to  win  one  of  the  richer  prizes.  They  assume 
rightly  that  the  Lord  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves.   The  result  is  life. 

Even  this  is  but  one  of  the  three  ways  in  which  man 
oppresses  man.  One  of  the  others  is  the  pain  in- 
flicted by  those  who  actually  enjoy  suffering;  who 
get  keen  delight  in  seeing  bodies  squirm  in  physical 
agony ;  who  attain  thrilling  pleasure  in  seeing  souls 
writhing  in  mental  anguish.  It  is  surprising  to  ob- 
serve the  large  numbers  of  persons  who  carry  this 
peculiar  thirst  for  this  curious  sensation  to  an  ex- 
treme degree.  It  is  even  more  surprising  to  observe 
to  what  a  high  degree  it  exists  in  every  human  being. 
You  don 't  have  it  ?  Oh,  yes  you  do.  Have  you  never 
inflicted  physical  pain  just  to  watch  a  body  squirm  ? 
Did  you  never  thrust  a  jibe  into  the  heart  of  a  man 
just  to  watch  a  soul  writhe?  But  it  was  only  a  joke! 
To  you,  yes ;  but  was  it  always  one  to  the  other  fel- 
low? But  there  is  no  harm  in  innocent  fun!  True; 
but  was  it,  after  all,  always  funny  to  the  other  fel- 
low? Of  course  I  grant  you  that  these  pleasures  are 
perfectly  natural,  but  what  a  nature ! 

The  third  type  of  man's  cruelty  is  that  of  the  thick- 
skinned,  blustering  man  who.  even  when  he  does  the 
best  he  can.  is  forever  cutting  into  the  feelings  of 
those  who  possess  more  sensitive  hearts.  He  means 
no  harm;  he  would  be  hurt  if  anyone  mentioned  the 
fact  to  him;  he  frequently  apologizes  "If  I  have  hurt 
your  feelings"  and  never  realizes  that  the  crude 
apology  is  as  vicious  as  the  unthinking  words.  This 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  hurts.  We  can  endure  in- 
juries at  the  hands  of  a  cold,  impersonal  mob  which 
thrusts  us  aside  as  it  presses  on  in  the  race  of  life : 
we  can  grit  our  teeth  and  bear  the  bitterest  attacks 
of  our  enemies :  but  when  our  friends,  not  so-called 
friends  but  friends  who  actually  love  us,  misunder- 
standingly  confuse  our  motives  and  unintentionally 
open  the  most  painful  wounds  of  our  hearts,  what  can 
we  do? 

Thus  selfishly,  maliciously,  or  ignorantly  people  are 
cruel.    I  hate  people. 

And  yet  one  of  the  little  things  which  is  going  to 
give  zest  to  mv  life  is  the  cultivation  of  those  glorious 


moments  which  come  at  the  instant  of  fulfillment 
when  man  experiences  the  rapture  of  recognizing 
Spirit  and,  forgetting  self,  helps — the  other  fellow? 
No!  Helps  the  Greater  Self,  the  Ail-Embracing  Self, 
God.  Yes.  one  of  the  little  things  in  my  life  is  to  be 
the  privilege  of  trying  to  alleviate  man's  cruelty  to 
man. 

Ill 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  going  to  be 
a  preacher,  a  teacher,  a  doctor,  a  social  worker,  or 
even  a  missionary.  They  are  nearly  always  sensible 
and  think  too  much  of  God,  of  knowledge,  of  science, 
of  humanity,  of  salvation ;  they  nearly  always  have  a 
purpose  in  life,  and  as  soon  as  man  has  a  purpose  he 
becomes  reconciled  to  life ;  and  when  a  man  becomes 
reconciled  to  life,  he  enters  the  race  and  rushes  to- 
wards the  prizes  whether  they  be  the  prizes  of  heaven, 
of  scholarship,  of  reknown,  of  achievements,  or  of 
sainthood.  The  man  of  purpose  always  enters  the 
race,  and  the  man  who  enters  the  race  always  shoves 
the  other  fellow  aside,  always  has  something  to  think 
about,  always  has  something  to  do.  And  when  a  man 
has  something  to  think  about  and  something  to  do. 
he  always  forgets  the  big  things  in  life;  this  may  or 
may  not  explain  why  women,  who  in  the  past  have 
thought  little  and  done  little,  have  always  been 
superior  to  men  and  why,  now  that  they  are  begin- 
ning to  think  and  do  things,  they  are  fast  losing  their 
superiority. 

Of  course  the  man  who  has  no  purpose  in  life  is  a 
fool,  but,  then,  the  great  need  of  the  world  today  is 
for  fools — for  men  foolish  enough  to  follow  and  imi- 
tate the  example  of  the  greatest  fool  of  all  time:  for 
who  else  but  a  fool  would  sell  all  his  goods  and  give 
to  the  poor,  or  would  give  his  cloak  to  the  man  who 
asked  him  for  his  coat,  or  would  think  a  widow's  mite 
more  than  a  large  offering,  or  would  consider  the 
servant  of  all  the  greatest  of  all.  or  would  bless  them 
who  persecuted  him,  or  wordd  love  his  neighbor  as 
much  as  himself? 

No.  I  am  not  going  to  have  my  life  dominated  by 
a  purpose  or  by  purposes.  I  am  merely  going  to 
drift  along  as  easily  as  I  possibly  can.  doing  what- 
ever turns  up. 

Drifting  in  this  fashion  will  give  me  time  to  think, 
and  when  one  thinks,  he  does  not  do  a  great  many 
things  which  he  does  do.  He  does  not  laugh  at 
people's  mistakes  when  he  has  time  to  think  of  the 
manv  times  he  has  done   the  same  thing.      He   does 
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not  criticise  so  often  when  he  stops  to  realize  the 
number  of  times  he  has  laid  himself  open  to  criticism. 
He  does  not  become  angry  when  he  has  time  to  be 
patient.  He  does  not  tread  on  people's  toes  when  he 
has  time  to  go  around.  He  does  not  speak  harshly 
when  he  has  time  to  speak  calmly.  He  is  not  cruel 
when  he  has  time  to  be  kind.  He  does  not  hale  when 
he  has  time  to  love. 

Drifting  through  life  will  also  give  me  time  to  do 
things,  and  there  are  so  many  things  one  would  like  to 
do  if  he  had  time.  He  would  like  to  look  at  clouds 
and  sunsets  and  stars  if  he  had  time.  He  would  like  to 
dream  of  fairy  people  and  fairy  lands  if  he  had  time. 
He  would  like  to  play  and  be  childishly  happy  if  he 
had  time.    He  would  like  to  teach  that  boy  of  his  how 


to  spin  a  top  or.  what  is  much  more  fun,  let  that  boy 
of  his  teach  him  how  to  spin  a  top  if  he  had  time.  He 
would  like  to  tell  his  boy  about  the  things  which  are 
brave  and  true,  clean  and  fine  if  he  had  time.  He 
would  like  to  show  that  lovable  wife  of  his  just  how 
much  he  loved  her  if  he  had  time.  He  would  like  to 
be  kind  and  courteous  and  cheerful  if  he  had  time. 
He  would  like  in  live,  but  he  doesn't  have  time. 

To  sum  up  what  I  like  to  term  "My  Drifting 
Philosophy"  which  is  one  of  the  little  things;  instead 
of  "taking  my  place  in  the  world,"  participating  in 
the  struggle  to  get  somewhere — to  do  something  for 
myself  and  (idealistically)  for  the  world;  I  am  going 
to  drift  along,  live  calmly,  and  try  to  be  happy  and 
(idealistically)  make  people  happy. 


Exhortation  to  \)irture 


The  summer  and  the  winter  are 
But  changed  relations  to  a  star. 
A  single  orbit  serves  to  bring 
The  summer,  winter,  autumn,  spring. 


And  stellar  parallaxes  show 
Through  what  a  space  the  earth  must  go 
To  change  its  flowers  into  snow. 
(It  is,  of  course,  well  understood 


How  nicely  divers  folk  define, 
And  what  a  sharply  cleaving  line 
Marks  off  the  evil  from  the  good.) 


— T. 
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False  ^larm 


Bv  Bryant  B.  Carstarphen 


EVERYWHERE  that  one  went  in  Centerville 
during'  the  Christmas  holidays,  one  found  Rose 
Doran,  recently  returned  from  Rockland  Col- 
lege, the  topic  of  engrossing-  conversation.  She  was 
heing  discussed  with  zest  and  enthusiasm  by  young 
' '  cake-eaters ' '  gathered  in  the  drug  stores  down  town  ; 
with  scorn  mingled  with  strong  admiration  by  pretty 
high  school  girls ;  but  with  absolute  disgust  and  the 
strongest  kind  of  reproach  by  the  married  women  of 
the  village.  Even  the  business  men,  when  stopping 
for  their  mail  at  the  tiny  Centerville  post  office, 
paused  long  enough  to  exchange  a  few  gossipy  re- 
marks about  the  daring  Rose  Doran.  No  other  girl 
in  Centerville,  no  matter  how  popular,  had  ever  en- 
joyed the  fame  and  renown  (if  it  may  be  called  so) 
that  Rose  was  experiencing  at  the  present  moment. 

Even  on  the  Wednesday  before  Christmas,  when 
she  was  supposed  to  be  very  busy  with  holiday  prepa- 
rations, Mrs.  Jones  had  left  her  baking  and  roasting 
long  enough  to  run  over  to  Mrs.  Ward's  to  ''inquire 
about  the  coconut  tarts  she  was  cooking,"  as  Mrs. 
Jones  had  explained :  but  really  she  was  going  to 
satisfy  an  inborn  longing  to  gossip. 

"Lucy,"  she  called  from  the  front  door.  "Oh, 
Lucy ! ' ' 

"Yes,  Sally,  here  I  am,  right  back  here  in  the 
kitchen,"  came  Mrs.  Ward's  voice,  issuing  from  the 
back  regions  of  the  house. 

"Don't  leave  your  work  for  a  minute,  Lucy:  I'm 
coming  right  back  there.  T  just  came  over  to  see  how 
your  tarts  are  coming.  I  haven't  but  a  minute  to 
stay,  anyway :  so  don 't  stop  your  work  for  me, 
please."  Mrs.  Jones  loudly  explained  as  she  hurriedly 
traversed  the  length  of  the  narrow  hall  and  found 
her  way  into  Mrs.  Ward's  kitchen. 

Fat  Mrs.  Ward,  with  cloth  in  hand,  was  standing 
in  the  center  of  the  room  and  perspiring  as  if  it  had 
been  an  August  day.  "Oh.  do  have  a  seat,  Mrs. 
Jones,"  she  invited  as  she  drew  up  a  stiff,  uncom- 
fortable kitchen  chair.  "I'm  glad  of  the  chance  to 
stop,  myself,  for  I'm  burning  up.  Isn't  it  warm  in 
here?  Enti'ly  too  hot  for  a  December  day,  don't  you 
think?" 


Mrs.  Jones  had  sunk  into  the  chair  which  had  been 
offered  her  and,  from  all  appearances,  was  ready  to 
plunge  into  a  whirlpood  of  conversation. 

"And  have  you  seen  Rose  Doran  since  she  got  back 
from  school  ? ' '  she  began.  ' '  Indeed.  Lucy,  if  she  was  a 
child  of  mine,  I'd  beat  her  black  and  blue.  Why, 
Lucy,  haven't  you  seen  her?" 

"No,"  Mrs.  Ward  replied  in  her  soft  voice, 
strangely  in  contrast  with  Mrs.  Jones's  high  staccato 
one,  "I  haven't  seen  her.  You  see,  the  children  have 
had  colds,  and  I've  had  to  stay  in  with  them  and 
see  that — " 

"Well,  you've  missed  something,"  Mrs.  Jones  in- 
terrupted.    "She's  a  sight." 

"Oh,  do  tell!" 

"Yes,  as  I  was  saying,  if  she  was  a  child  of  mine, 
I'd  beat  her  black  and  blue.  The  very  idea  of  her 
coming  back  here  from  school  painted  like  an  Indian 
squaw  and  with  her  skirts  shortened  in  front  so  that 
the  roses  embroidered  on  the  knees  of  her  stockings 
will  show!     Why.  Lucy,  it's  ridiculous!" 

Mrs.  Jones  had  drawn  her  chair  nearer  and  had 
suddenly  become  interested.  "Yes,  seems  like  I  heard 
the  children  talking  about  it,  but  I  never  took  no 
notice.  You  know  you  can't  to  children's  talk,  any- 
way. But  tell  me  some  more  about  Rose.  What  did 
her  mother  say.  I  know  Mary  is  something  furious, 
and  Rose's  father,"  Mrs.  Ward  returned. 

"Furious  isn't  any  nam^e  for  it!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Jones  throwing  up  one  hand  and  bringing  it  down  in 
a  wild  gesture.  "I  haven't  heard  her  say.  but  I  can 
about  tell,  for  you  know  how  priggish  and  old- 
fashioned  Mary  Doran  is.  She's  always  tried  to  keep 
Rose  tied  down,  but  you  oughta  see  her  now.  Yester- 
day afternoon  I  saw  her  coming  down  the  street. 
headed  for  the  drug  store.  I  went  to  the  window  and 
watched  her,  and  if  she  wasn't  a  sight,  I'd  like  to. 
know  why.  I  thought  a  circus  was  coming  to  town. 
You  know  she  came  near  pestering  her  mother  to 
death  to  let  her  have  her  hair  cut  last  summer ;  well. 
now  she's  gone  and  had  almost  all  of  it  whacked  off 
in  back.  Furthermore,  it's  cut  in  a  point.  Why. 
Lucy,    it's   positively   disgraceful,    I   tell   you!      The 
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pea!  They  say  thai  Laura  is  absolutely  "disgusted 
with  her."  (Laura  was  Rose's  oldest  sister  who 
taught  Latin  in  the  1 1 i <jr i i  School  and  w;is  quite  as 
old-fashioned   as  her  mother,  i 

"Well,  I  ain't  surprised,"  murmured  Mrs.  Ward 
and  gave  a  huge  sigh  issuing  from  somewhere  beneath 
the  wide  expanse  of  her  bosom. 

"Ami  she's  gol  her  eye  lashes  beaded,  Lucy,  and 
her  cheeks  painted  red  as  the  letters  on  a  circus  poster. 
Her  lips  were  smeared  with  lipstick.  And  I  guess 
she's  got  so  many  airs  cm  her  that  you  won't  know 
her.  I  exped  she  don't  do  anything  but  talk  hoys  and 
dates  all  the  time.  Lucy,  I  know  your  hoy  Cyril  won't 
have  a  chance  with  her  now.  Didn't  he  used  to  be 
crazy  about  her.'  Poor  fellow,  he'll  he  cut  off  now. 
They  tell  me  there  was  a  telegram  from  some  boy 
waiting  for  her  when  she  got  off  the  train  the  night 
she  got  home:  and  they  also  tell  me  that  her  little 
brother  said  that  a  hoy  in  Sameth  called  Rose  up 
three  times  on  the  'phone  the  other  night!" 

While  .Airs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Ward  were  talking  in 
the  kitchen,  the  front  door  quietly  opened,  and  a  tall, 
lanky,  blue-eyed  lad  of  about  seventeen  came  in.  He 
was  Cyril.  Mrs.  Ward's  oldest  son.  He  threw  off  his 
lap  and,  hearing  the  two  voices  in  the  kitchen,  ap- 
proached the  door  to  that  room.  Suddenly  he  heard 
Mrs.  Jones  mention  Rose.  He  halted  with  his  hand 
on  the  knoh  and  waited.  The  lady  who  had  just  "run 
in  to  see  about  the  coconut  tarts."  in  her  high-pitched 
voire,  continued  her  recital  of  the  bold,  daring,  out- 
landish Rose  Doran.  Cyril  listened ;  patiently  and 
meekly  he  heard  Mrs.  Jones's  denunciation,  and  then 
he  turned,  softly  stole  upstairs,  went  directly  to  his 
room,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

His  heart  had  sunk  within  him.  He  was  hurt, 
humiliated.  Everywhere  that  he  went  he  found 
people  discussing  Rose,  Rose,  Rose,  as  if  she  had  been 
something  quite  startling.  What  had  happened  to 
Rose,  anyway.  <  'yril  wondered.  He  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  her  since  she  had  come  back 
from  Rockland  College,  but  last  fall  when  she  had 
left  for  school,  she  was  just  a  pretty,  demure,  quiet. 
sweet,  popular  girl  of  seventeen  years.  What  change 
had  come  over  her.'  Now.  people  actually  called  her 
"wild"  and  shook  their  heads  and  wondered  what  her 
mother  thought  of  her. 

Cyril  had  always  liked  Rose,  and  in  high  school, 
even  though  she  was  a  grade  higher  than  he,  never- 
theless they  had  been  great  friends.  He  had  carried 
her  to  parties,  taken  her  to  the  movies  occasionally. 


and  they  had  had  a  glorious  time.  Rose  liked  Cyril, 
and  ( 'yril  liked  Rose. 

Now,  however,  the  relations  between  them,  Cyril 
thought,  must  have  changed.  Rose  had  gone  off  to 
school  and  made  friends  with  both  boys  and  girls. 
Surely  she  must  have  been  popular,  for  who  could 
resist  Rose,  although  she  was  quiel  and  very  gentle.' 
Well,  college  could  change  girls,  he  had  often  heard, 
('yril  reasoned.     Anyway,  he  would  see. 

Leaping  up  from  the  bed  where. he  had  sat  down. 
Cyril  rushed  across  to  the  dresser  and  wetting  his 
hair,  vigorously  brushed  it  down  to  his  head  in  prepa- 
ration for  dinner,  thinking,  in  the  meantime,  that  he 
would  call  up  Rose  and  ask  to  come  to  see  her  that 
night. 

Surely  enough,  he  did.  Waiting  until  the  house 
was  empty  of  any  possible  member  of  the  family  or 
any  person  who  might  overhear  him,  Cyril  timidly 
approached  the  telephone  and  called  for  Rose's  num- 
ber. He  waited  patiently,  half  frightened,  until  a 
voice  came  floating  across  the  wires.  Yes,  it  was  Rose 
speaking,  and  with  the  same  voice  she  had  possessed 
in  September  when  she  left  Centerville.  There  was 
no  sophistication  and  sham — just  Rose's  sweet  pleas- 
ant voice. 

"Er-hello.  Rose."  he  began.  "This  is  Cyril.  Yes. 
Cyril  Ward." 

Then  Rose  hurst  into  what  seemed  to  be  a  paroxysm 
of  delight  and  joy.  She  was  so  glad  to  hear  his  voice 
auain.  It  had  been  so  long  since  she  had  heard  him 
speaking  before.  Why  hadn't  he  come  over  to  speak 
to  her.     She  had  been  wondering  where  he  was. 

( 'yril  made  a  miserable  attempt  at  explanations, 
but  at  last  managed  to  ask  to  come  over  to  see  her 
that  night. 

Yes.  Rose  would  lie  delighted  to  see  him.  She  had 
been  wondering  what  she  would  do  that  night.  No, 
she  hadn't  planned  anything  nor  was  she  expecting 
anybody. 

After  he  had  said  "good-bye."  Cyril  hung  up  the 
receiver,  rejoicing  in  his  heart,  hut  with  small  beads 
of  perspiration  standing  out  on  his  forehead. 

That  night,  at  the  appointed  hour,  ('yril  was 
climbing  the  steps  of  the  Doran  home.  His  heart  was 
beating  rapidly,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  were  faintly 
trembling.  He  was  excited  despite  all  attempts  not 
to  appear  so. 

lie  rang  the  door  bell.  Nervously  he  waited  until 
Rose  herself  came  into  the  hall,  approached  the  door, 
and  opened  it. 

"Good  evening."  said   Cyril  stiffly. 
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"Why,  hello  Cyril!  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you.  Come 
right  in  and  take  off  your  coat.  It's  wonderful  to  be 
back  and  see  you  and  all  the  gang  again.  How  are 
you?"  exclaimed  Rose  warmly,  extending  a  small 
pretty  hand.     Cyril  grasped  it  and  weakly  shook  it. 

Yes,  Rose  was  beautiful,  charming,  vivacious.  Her 
eyes  were  beaded,  her  cheeks  rouged,  and  her  lips 
shaped  into  a  perfect  cupid's  bow.  but  she  was  beauti- 
ful— more  so  than  Cyril  had  ever  seen  her.  Cyril  was 
startled  and  fascinated.  He  could  not  speak  nor 
could  he  move  at  first.  He  only  stared  in  stupefaction 
at  the  delightful  vision  of  loveliness  before  him. 
What  were  those  horrible  tales  people  had  been  telling 
about  Rose  Doran,  anyway  ?  Did  they  have  any  right 
to  criticize ?  Didn't  a  girl  have  the  right  to  be  beauti- 
ful? Besides,  a  little  rouge  now  and  then  didn't  hurt. 
It  only  made  one  more  attractive.  It  wouldn't  hurt 
for  more  girls  in  Centerville  to  use  the  so-called 
"make-up."    Yes,  it  surely  made  one  pretty. 

Rose  drew  Cyril  into  the  living  room,  where  they 
sat  down  on  a  large,  comfortable  davenport  near  the 
fire. 

Meanwhile,  Rose  was  chattering  gayly,  and  about 
every  conceivable   topic.     She  told   Cyril   all   about 


Rockland  College,  about  the  girls  she  had  met,  her 
best  friends,  her  roommates,  sororities,  clubs,  and 
about  her  studies. 

Cyril  spoke  hardly  a  word,  but  listened  intently, 
venturing  an  occasional  remark.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
happy ;  he  was  having  a  glorious  time. 

When  at  last  eleven  o'clock  came,  Cyril,  obedient 
to  his  former  custom  of  leaving  one  hour  before  mid- 
night, made  the  remark  that  "it  was  getting  late  and 
he'd  better  go."  Rose  insisted  that  he  stay  longer, 
but  Cyril  did  not  linger.  Rose  followed  him  into  the 
hall,  helped  him  with  his  overcoat,  during  all  this 
time  as  gay  and  happy  as  she  had  been  when  she 
met  him  several  hours  before. 

She  opened  the  door  for  him;  then  gently  slipping 
her  hand  into  his,  deliberately  pulled  him  down, 
planted  a  kiss  upon  his  mouth,  and  quickly  disap- 
peared into  the  house,  slamming  the  door  closed 
behind  her. 

Cyril  stood  there  bewildered,  stupified,  perplexed. 
Then  he  turned,  went  down  the  steps,  retraced  his 
steps  homeward,  and  in  ten  minutes  was  sleeping 
peacefully  in  his  own  bed.    Yes,  he  was  happy. 


zAn  Unsatisfactory  J^overs  Qomplaint 


IF  YOU  should  grant  what  I  pretend  to  seek 
How  merrily  would  run  tliis  passion's  dirge! 
And  then,  not  too  long  after,  would  emerge 
The  sorry  clearer  vision  of  next  week: 
And  I  should  be  somewhat  abashed  and  meek 
Recalling  diverse  words.    For  this  disease 
The  cure  is  full  attainment  and — but  these 
Are  matters  whereof  wisdom  does  not  speak. 


Although  the  tide  comes  in  and  out,  the  sea 
For  all  its  change  wins  very  little  ground; 

And  one  should  learn  some  caution,  verily. 
But  new  decoys  to  ecstasy  abounds 

Tintagel  here,  then  yonder  Brittany 

Where  some  Iseult  is  always  to  be  found. 

— T. 
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Crossword  Puzzles— ^4  Review 


MANY  CRITICS  of  the  crossword  puzzle  have 
declared  that  it  is  another  sort  of  high  grade 
American  hokum,  and  that  only  the  simple 
minded  and  childish  would  waste  their  time  in  work- 
ing one.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  crossword  puzzle  is 
not  any  child's  play,  as  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
in  the  numerous  contests  throughout  the  country,  and 
even  more  so  than  any  other  puzzle  it  is  able  to  stand 
on  its  own  feet  and  challenge  the  best  brains  with  its 
enigmas.  Its  use  as  an  instructor  was  early  recog- 
nized by  many  of  the  leading  professors  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  used  in  class  room 
work.  In  November  Dean  F.  Paul  Anderson,  head 
of  the  electrical  engineering  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  announced  a  course  in  crossword 
puzzles  for  senior  students,  declaring  it  "not  to  be 
fad  but  educational  and  a  true  mental  stimulus." 
Professor  Robert  Root,  of  Princeton,  also  gave  his 
students  a  rigorous  three-hour  examination  in  history 
by  means  of  the  crossword  puzzle ;  and  many  instances 
are  known  of  preachers  who  illustrated  their  sermons 
with  the  puzzle. 

The  readiness,  moreover,  with  which  all  classes  have 
taken  up  the  crossword  puzzle  is  evidence  enough  of 
its  diversity  of  appeal,  and  in  that  respect  it  differs 
srreatly  from  many  other  so-called  "fads"  which  have 
swept  the  country.  It  is  the  only  popular  practice 
which  gives  the  public  a  chance  to  think  for  itself 
and  to  demonstrate  some  originality.  Thomas  L. 
Masson.  writing  in  the  Dearborn  Independent,  says 
that  the  crossword  puzzle,  a  matter  of  purely  indi- 
vidual solution,  has  come  at  a  time  when  the  people 
<>f  the  United  States  are  feeling  a  revulsion  over  the 
various  paternalistic  influences  to  which  they  submit. 
In  short,  most  of  us  want  to  break  loose  from  the 
general  practice  of  never  exercising  our  minds  beyond 
everyday  needs,  and  to  think  a  little  for  ourselves.  It 
dues  not  matter  much  whether  such  thinking  leads  us 
anywhere.  Working  out  crossword  puzzles  is  good 
practise,  and  the  excitement  of  using  our  brains  just 
when  they  seem  to  be  of  so  little  consequence,  even 
threatening  in  some  cases  to  become  nonentities  from 
lack  of  use.  is  certainly  an  innovation.  And  no 
wonder  so  many  people  are  getting  a  kick  out  of  it. 


[f  is  necessary,  however,  before  discussing  the  art 
of  crossword  puzzling  to  go  hack  and  trace  the  history 
of  this  seemingly  recent  invention.  In  the  archae- 
ological museum  of  John  Hopkins  University  is  a 
copy  of  what  is  now  declared  to  be  the  world's  oldest 
crossword  puzzle.  It  is  the  Rhmstus  Disk  from  the 
island  of  Crete,  and  as  yet  it  has  never  been  de- 
ciphered. Dr.  Ember,  asociate  editor  of  Semitic  lan- 
guages at  the  University,  says  that  the  crossword 
puzzle  did  not  originate  in  Egypt,  and  that  it  is  much 
more  likely  to  have  been  used  in  Greece.  There  is, 
however,  no  existing  proof  of  this.  The  proximity  of 
Crete  to  Greece  probably  gave  rise  to  the  idea.  The 
anagram,  moreover,  is  the  real  ancestor  of  the  cross- 
word puzzle,  and  its  existence  dates  back  as  far  as 
Socrates  who  delighted  in  anagrams  and  used  them  as 
a  diversion  from  the  discomfort  of  his  wife's  presence. 
The  Hebrews  did  not  take  kindly  to  anagrams,  declar- 
ing them  cabalistic,  but  in  Egypt  they  were  very 
common. 

The  anagram  has  advanced  down  through  history, 
popular  one  day  and  unpopular  the  next,  until  now 
it  is  found  only  in  a  few  magazines.  Samuel  Butler 
uses  it  in  his  recent  book.  "Erehwon,"  which,  trans- 
posed, is  "Nowhere." 

The  appearance  of  the  crossword  puzzle  in  this 
country  was  as  early  as  1878,  for  an  issue  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  Magazine  in  that  year  contained  a  puzzle 
marked  out  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  The  magazines 
of  the  country  have  published  them  off  and  on  now 
for  forty  years,  and  it  was  not  until  January.  \'.)24. 
that  the  crossword  puzzle  began  to  gain  momentum  in 
New  York.  After  the  sale  of  300,000  copies  of  the 
first  crossword  puzzle  book,  edited  by  Simon  and 
Schuster,  and  published  by  the  Plaza  Publishing  Com- 
pany, the  new  fad  grew  into  enormous  proportions. 
.■)3,000  copies  of  the  book  were  sold  in  one  day  and 
from  that  time  on  the  crossword  puzzle  spread  into 
the  West  and  South;  syndicates  began  to  hire  trained 
puzzle  makers;  and  practically  every  newspaper 
printed  its  daily  "Crossword  Puzzle."  In  New  York 
City  the  'linns  is  the  only  paper  which  has  not  suc- 
cumbed to  the  fad;  and  in  Washington.  I).  ( '.,  many 
readers  of  the  Star  threatened   to  give  up  their  sub- 
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seriptions  because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  puzzles. 
Several  stories  have  been  given  to  the  newspapers 
about  the  scarcity  of  the  dictionaries  in  the  various 
city  libraries.  Moreover,  regulations  have  been 
adopted,  limiting  the  use  of  a  dictionary  to  half  an 
hour  in  many  of  the  libraries  of  the  larger  cities. 
The  latest  invasion  of  the  crossword  puzzle  has  been 
in  the  ranks  of  advertising  features.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  some  form  of  it  be  used  as  a  barrier  at  rail- 
road crossings  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  motorists 
while  the  train  passes. 

Many  novelties  have  been  invented  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  crossword  puzzle.  Among  these  is  the 
crossword  stocking.  Numerous  books  containing 
puzzles  have  been  printed  with  an  addenda  of  syno- 
nyms included ;  and  crossword  dictionaries  are  now 
available.  On  September  27,  1924,  the  Crossword 
Puzzle  League  of  America  was  organized  in  New 
York,  and  a  crossword  puzzle  tournament  was  held  in 
the  Wannamaker  auditorium.  During  this  meeting  a 
new  set  of  rules  was  promulgated  concerning  the  con- 
struction of  puzzles.  Such  a  set  of  rules  had  long 
been  in  demand.  They  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

"Whether  or  not  crossword  puzzles  will  last  should 
not  cause  any  serious  reflection.  All  fads  must  pass 
sooner  or  later,  especially  American  ones.  Like  Mah 
Jong  and  bridge  it  will  have  its  ups  and  downs,  and 
finally  give  way  to  some  other  novelty;  biit  while  it 
is  here  it  is  commanding  the  spotlight  in  individual 
amusements.  So  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  see  why 
the  crossword  puzzle  is  interesting ;  why  some  are 
easy,  while  others  are  difficult,  and  why  so  many 
puzzles  have  certain  pet  words  which  are  repeated 
over  and  over  again. 

The  word  which  is  repeated  more  than  any  other 
is  "Ra,"  the  Egyptian  sun  god.  Being  a  two-letter 
word  it  can  be  stuck  almost  anywhere :  and  the  fact 
that  it  contains  two  of  the  most  frequently  used  let- 
ters in  the  alphabet  makes  it  doubly  convenient. 
Practically  every  puzzle  contains  this  word  under  one 
of  its  varied  meanings.  The  "Po,"  a  river  in  Italy 
is  also  found  in  many  crossword  puzzles.  The  scarcity 
of  familiar  two-letter  words  makes  its  frequent  use 
necessary.  Familiarity  with  these  two  words  is  a 
great  help  in  solving  the  daily  syndicate  puzzles  which 
are  made  by  the  same  person,  and  which,  of  course, 
contain  many  repetitions. 

In  order  to  become  an  adept  in  crossword  puzzles, 
one  must  acquaint  himself  with  all  the  prefixes  and 


suffixes.  Every  puzzle  co7itains  numerous  two  and 
three  letter  spaces,  and  the  puzzle  maker  in  lieu  of 
words  usually  calls  upon  these  to  fill  the  spaces  i 
"Eu,"  the  prefix  meaning  good,  and  containing  two 
vowels,  appears  often,  also  pre,  sub,  co  and  un.  All 
pronouns  and  prepositions  are  used  habitually,  to- 
gether with  the  various  parts  of  the  verb  "to  be,'' 
and  the  diatonic  scale  has  one  of  its  members  in  prac- 
tically every  puzzle.  "OS."  meaning  a  bone,  is  found 
in  many  of  the  crossword  puzzles,  especially  the  earlier 
ones. 

The  conjunctions  and  articles  come  in  for  their 
share  of  use.  "Either"  means  "or,"  and  vice  versa; 
and  "an"  is  defined  both  as  an  indefinite  article  and 
as  an  article.  Owen  Johnson,  in  his  famous 
"revenge"  puzzle  which  appeared  in  the  November 
issue  of  Vanity  Fair,  has  contributed  more  new  two- 
letter  words  to  the  crossword  puzzle  list  than  any 
other  maker.  After  laboring  over  various  and  sundry 
puzzles  for  a  year  he  decided  to  wreak  vengence  on 
all  puzzlers  by  manufacturing  a  puzzle  which  would 
defy  the  efforts  of  the  whole  country.  The  contest 
lasted  two  months,  and,  true  to  the  intention  of  the 
revenger,  no  one  in  the  United  States  solved  the  entire 
block  of  words.  Four  unfortunates,  residents  of 
[lion,  New  York,  working  in  conjunction  with  each 
other,  worked  out  all  except  two  of  the  hundred  and 
sixty  words.  Complaints  on  the  difficulty  of  the 
puzzle  began  to  pour  into  the  office  of  the  editor  soon 
after  the  publication  of  the  puzzle.  Many  brought 
their  solutions  in  person  to  the  office  of  the  editor ; 
and  one  especially  indignant  woman  referred  to  Mt. 
Johnson  as  "that  brute,"  without  incurring  the 
wrath  of  the  gentleman  in  the  least.  In  order  to 
make  the  puzzle  doubly  hard,  some  of  the  numbers 
were  shifted,  thus  making  it  well-nigh  impossible  to 
trace  the  key  letter  of  the  words. 

One  of  the  obscure  words  was  "jo"  a  genus  of 
vanessoid  butterflies,  also  "go,"  defined  as  a  measure 
of  a  drink,  and  "om,"  sacred  combination  of  letters 
in  Buddhism,  were  numbered  among  the  most  obscure 
of  the  two-letter  words.  Other  words  less  difficult, 
but  still  by  no  means  common,  were  "ITr, "  a  biblical 
city;  "Ra,"  described  as  a  hawk-headed  god:  "ar. ' 
scar;  and  "va,"  increasing  musical  action.  The 
longer  words,  curiously  enough,  were  as  hard  to  find 
as  the  shorter  ones. 

The  subdivision  of  an  eyalet  proved  to  be  a  "San- 
jakate;"  a  lemurine  quadruped,  an  "ayeaye;"  and 
acid  derived  from  an  East  Indian  tree,  "Catechuin. 
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All  of  the  definitions  were  in  the  Century  Dictionary, 
but  the  prevalence  of  geographic  names;  and  the  lack 
of  any  familiar  keywords  made  the  use  of  the  book 
of  little  avail.  Among  the  very  unusual  words  used 
in  this  puzzle  wen'  "nipplewort,"  a  remedial  plant, 
|'mhometers, "  instruments  for  measuring  electrical 
conductivities:  and  "exelieators,  officers  of  the  treas- 
ury in  old  England.  Solving  a  puzzle  like  the  "Re- 
venge" is  almost  equivalent  to  a  month's  study  of 
the  dictionary,  for  many  additional  words  are  en- 
countered in  searching  for  the  meanings.  The  editor 
of  Vanity  Fair  has  facetiously,  thought  probably  cor- 
rectly, observed  that  another  puzzle  by  Mr.  Johnson 
would  hurt  the  cause  of  crossword  puzzles  by  break- 
ing down  the  endurance  of  the  puzzlers. 

Words  of  more  than  two  letters  which  are  com- 
monly found  in  the  "daily"  puzzles  are  "obi,"  a 
Japanese  sash;  "rat."  a  rodent;  "nit,"  an  insect's 
egg;  "spa,"  spring;  and  "oar."  Every  puzzle 
maker  has  his  pet  words  and  synonyms,  and  many 
words  have  regular  cycles  of  appearing  in  the  puzzles. 
The  beginner  in  crossword  puzzling  should  always 
make  it  a  practice  of  remembering  all  strange  defini- 
tions, for  they  are  apt  to  be  used  again. 

In  solving  the  crossword  puzzle,  a  good  vocabulary, 
is  of  course  the  best  requisite.  There  is,  however,  the 
knack  of  grasping  the  meaning  of  a  definition  off  hand, 
and  of  making  a  mental  image  of  the  letters  in  the 
block.  Also  many  definitions  are  misleading  in  that 
they  can  be  either  a  noun  or  a  verb.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  though,  the  noun  is  used.  The'  use  of  dic- 
tionaries in  solving  crossword  puzzles  is  not  as  help- 
ful as  might  be  expected,  for  unless  the  key  letter  is 
known,   there   is   no   way   of   looking  for   definitions. 


Also    there   are    few    puzzlers   who  define   their   cross 

words  with  the  use  of  synonyms.  They  usually  give 

some  common    meaning,   which   is  not    found    in   the 
dictionary  in  the  same  language. 

Consistent  work  with  crossword  puzzles  will  in- 
crease one's  vocabulary  twofold,  besides  offering  inter- 
esting and  wholesome  amusement.  The  puzzle  has 
recently  been  used  in  society  fetes  as  a  substitute  for 
bridge  and  Mah  Jong.  If  you  are  a  crossword  puzzle 
fan,  or  if  you  are  interested  in  them,  try  your  hand 
with  the  giant  puzzle  which  will  appear  in  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  the  Archive. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  rules,  governing  the  con- 
struction of  crossword  puzzles,  which  was  passed  last 
September  at  a  meeting  of  the  Crossword  Puzzle 
League  of  America : 

1.  The  puzzle  must  have  an  all-over  interlock. 

2.  One  out  of  every  six  spaces  can  be  block. 

3.  Xo  more  than  one  unkeyed  letter  in  ten  may  be 
used. 

4.  The  puzzle  must  be  symmetrical  in  design. 

5.  Obsolete  words  may  be  used  in  moderation  but 
must  be  indicated. 

6.  Any  word  included  in  any  standard  English 
dictionary  is  permissible. 

7.  Technical  words  may  be  used  provided  they  are 
so  marked. 

8.  Abbreviations  are  usable  if  familiar. 

9.  Foreign  words  which  are  reasonably  certain  may 
be  used. 

10.  Trick  definitions  are  not  permissible. 
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The  Cumberland  Huntsman 


Bv  E.  P.  Harriss 


■■When  half  the  lazy  world's  abed 
And  misty  'morning  rises  red, 
With  jollity  of  horn  and  lusty  cheer 
Young  Ximrod  urges  on  his  dwindling  rout." 

— Siegfried  Sassoon. 

THE  HOLIDAY  season  just  past  was  a  hard  one. 
down  in  Cumberland  county,  on  foxes,  and  a 
rather  strenuous  one  for  certain  horses  and 
hounds.  For  the  hunting  gentry,  which  includes 
almost  all  the  farmers  and  a  large  per  centage  of  the 
Payetteville  business  men,  have  been  riding  to  hounds 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  that  marks  the  annual 
meets  of  the  North  Carolina  Foxhunters  association. 

Fox  hunting  is  bred  in  the  bone,  down  in  the  coun- 
ties of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Carolines,  and  especially 
in  the  counties  of  Hoke,  Nash.  Bladen.  Cumberland. 
Robeson,  and  Cumberland,  even  as  it  is  in  certain  of 
the  western  counties.  The  huntsmen  come  by  their 
love,  (or  weakness)  for  the  sport  honestly,  because — 
as  French  Strothers  has  pointed  out — they  are  the  de- 
scendants of  Shakespeare's  middle-class  characters. 
And  no  English  squire  or  Scottish  chief  ever  followed 
the  hounds  after  fox  or  stag  with  more  ardor  than  do 
the  hunting  folk  of  Cumberland  and  the  adjoining 
counties. 

The  Fayettevillian  is  quite  apt  to  be  given  a  sur- 
prise at  almost  any  time.  The  old  tale  which  is  to  be 
found  in  an  ancient  copy  of  The  Fayetteville  Observer 
about  the  party  of  hunters  who  (being  somewhat  light- 
headed with  gin)  galloped  through  the  open  portals 
of  the  old  town  hall  is  not  more  interesting  than  a 
recent  occurrence.  Two  seasons  ago,  the  townspeople 
were  awakened  at  midnight  by  a  fox  race  which  oc- 
curred, more  or  less  impromptu,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  downtown  section.  One  of  a  pair  of  young  foxes 
which  had  been  kept  as  pets  by  a  citizen  escaped, 
and  about  a  month  later  the  chef  of  a  Fayetteville 
hotel  reported  having  seen  a  fox  feeding  from  the 
garbage  pail  at  the  rear  of  the  hotel  at  about  mid- 
night for  several  nights  in  succession.  The  members 
of  the  Cumberland  hunt  "got  wind  of"  this  news  and 
planned  to  stage  a  reception  for  the  gray  scavenger. 


Shortly  before  midnight,  the  pack  of  fifteen  couple 
was  brought  to  the  scene.  A  race  ensued,  the  like  of 
which  has  not  been  seen  in  Cumberland  county  in 
years,  if  ever. 

Through  the  business  section,  down  alleys,  and  into 
the  residential  sections,  the  chase  led.  Householders, 
startled  at  the  bedlam,  poked  wondering  heads  out  of 
bedroom  windows  to  inquire  if  the  world  were  actually 
coming  to  an  end,  at  which  time  they  received  for 
answer  the  frantic  baying  of  hounds  and  the  laughter 
and  shouts  of  the  hunters  as  they  rode  past. 

Among  the  Fayetteville  huntsmen  who  have  long 
been  foremost  exponents  of  the  ancient  sport  are  Sam 
W.  Tillinghast  and  Thomas  M.  Rankin.  The  late  Tom 
Billiard,  prosperous  farmer  who.  prior  to  his  death 
raised  annually  a  large  crop  of  cotton  and  "houn 
dogs,"  was  probably  as  well  known  throughout  the 
eastern  section  of  North  Carolina  as  any  living  man 
Which  all  goes  to  show  that  the  Tar  Heel  fox  hunting 
fraternity  is  a  strong  one.  and  one  that  knows  its 
members.  The  "Seventy-first  hounds,"  an  informal 
hunt  club  composed  of  S.  H.  "Jack"  MacPherson 
Bailey  Evans,  and  other  prominent  sporting  farmers 
of  Seventy-first  township,  owns  another  pack  whicl 
is  widely  known. 

Dr.  J.  W.  AlacNeill  is  the  dean  of  Cumberlanc 
county  fox  hunters.  The  fact  that  he  is  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  70  years  proves  not  the  slightest  drawback 
to  the  venerable  doctor  when  a  hunt  is  up.  He  long 
ago  gave  up  riding  horseback,  but  he  now  drives  his 
light  motor  car  to  the  hunts  and  manages  to  keer. 
within  hearing  distance  of  the  hounds.  When  the 
chase  comes  his  way.  the  doctor  alights  and  legs  i1 
with  the  best  of  the  running  huntsmen.  And  he  is 
usually  in  at  the  kill  when  the  fox  is  torn  by  the  dogs 

The  writer  has  had  the  privilege  of  riding  witl 
many  of  these  Cumberland  and  other  eastern  Caro 
lina  fox  hunters,  in  the  early  morning  hunts,  and  oi 
running  with  them  in  many  a  moonlight  chase  al 
night.  And  certainly  there  is  that  about  a  dyed-in 
the-wool  fox  hunter  that  is  in  no  other  person.  Tht 
fact  that  he  is  given  to  listening  to  the  most  inspiring 
music  that  has  ever  thrilled  the  heart  of  man  sinct 
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the  first  rude  hunter  followed  the  first   tame  dog,  in      an  age  of  machine-made  song  has  failed  to  rouse.    And 


ages  dim  and  immemorial,  probably  accounts  for  this 
difference. 

From  time  immemorial,  bards  have  spoken,  as  did 
Milton,  of  "listing  how  the  hounds  and  horn  cheerly 
rouse  the  slumbering  morn."  They  rouse  also  the 
fine  spirit  of  poesy  in  the  breast  of  the  listener  which 


when  the  hunter's  lop-cared,  keen-nosed  music-makers 
lie  stretched  a1  ease  in  the  sun  about  the  kennel  or 
beside  the  ruddy  blaze  of  the  hearth,  they  give  an  air 
of  peacefulness  and  contentment  which  is  not  found 
in  a  dogless  city  home. — Reprinted  by  courteS3 
Greensboro  Da/My  News. 


The  Repentant  Moonshiner 


By  W.  A.  A. 


LATE  ONE  spring  afternoon,  when  the  sun  had 
begun  to  set  in  the  west  and  cast  its  reddish 
reflections  on  the  heavens,  a  weary  and  worn  out 
man  left  his  home  with  a  lunch  basket  on  one  arm,  an 
old.  rusty,  srnoky  lantern  on  the  other,  and  a  cour- 
ageous heart  in  his  breast.  This  man  looked  behind 
him  as  he  closed  the  front  door,  and  waved  a  fare- 
well to  his  family  for  the  night,  the  long,  lonesome, 
and  weary  hours  from  the  setting  of  the  sun  until 
the  breaking  of  the  day.  He  caught  the  gleam  of  his 
mother's  eyes  as  he  glanced  towards  the  window,  and 
could  feel  the  eagerness  with  which  her  glance  was 
fixed  on  him.  He  trudged  along  heavily,  yet  not 
slowly,  for  his  business  was  not  one  that  allowed  any 
delay.  As  he  moved  along  the  road,  the  expression  on 
his  face  was  very  different  from  that  of  a  moment 
ago.  He  was  now  in  deep  thought  concerning  his 
night's  work.  After  walking  briskly  along  for  some 
minutes,  he  came  to  an  almost  hidden  pathway,  and 
turned  sharply  to  the  right  after  a  furtive  glance 
down  each  end  of  the  highway.  Without  breaking 
any  twigs,  without  shaking  any  bushes,  and  even 
without  rubbing  his  trouser  legs  together,  this  man 
carefully  picked  his  way  down  this  small  and  almost 
hidden  trail  that  led  to  some  place  wThich  must  have 
interested  him,  for  he  watched  the  sun  set  lower  and 
lower,  hastening  his  footsteps  accordingly.  After 
almost  an  half-hour  of  steady  walking,  he  stopped  and 
listened  for  a  moment  at  the  sounds  around  him ; 
then  he  stepped  out  bravely  from  underneath  the  over- 
hanging trees.  The  sound  of  running  water  could  be 
heard  in  the  distance,  and  this  very  sound  seemed  to 
assure  him  that  there  was  no  longer  need  for  excessive 
caution  and  silence.  Then,  with  a  satisfied  smile  on  his 
lips  and  an  eager  sparkle  in  his  eye,  the  man  walked 


briskly  to  the  bank  of  a  small  river,  and  as  he  climbed 
cautiously  down  the  bank,  holding  to  the  numerous 
cypress  roots  to  keep  from  slipping,  one  would  have 
known  that  he  was  after  a  cooling  drink.  As  he 
bent  on  his  knees  to  touch  his  warm  lips  to  the  liquid. 
the  water  itself  reflected  a  perfect  image  of  the  man. 
The  old  battered  and  faded  black  hat  shaded  his  face  ; 
therefore  he  removed  it,  and  for  a  moment  gazed  at 
his  own  features  in  the  stream.  As  he  noticed  his 
long,  unkempt,  wavy  hair  and  his  short,  twisted  mus- 
tache, his  eyes  gleamed  with  intense  feeling.  He  then 
laughed  a  mysteriously  silent  laugh.  This  laugh  re- 
vealed a  row  of  glittering  white  teeth,  although  the 
man's  face  was  furrowed  and  sun-burned  to  an  un- 
natural color.  His  blue  shirt  was  open  at  the  neck, 
showing  a  hairy  and  muscular  chest.  He  suddenly 
realized  that  his  knees  were  in  the  mud  and  that  he 
was  getting  his  overalls  wet.  So  he  drank  slowly  and 
deeply  of  the  cooling  liquid,  and  having  satisfied  his 
thirst,  he  dried  his  mouth  with  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt 
and  climbed  to  his  former  position  on  the  bank.  He 
picked  up  his  old  lantern  and  dinner  basket  and 
walked  along  the  edge  for  about  twenty  yards,  then 
waded  the  stream  until  he  was  in  two  feet  of  the  other 
bank. 

When  he  had  steadied  himself  in  the  water,  he  lifted 
his  eyes  and  took  a  long  glance  at  the  small  cliff  which 
towered  above  him.  Higher  and  higher  he  looked 
until  he  was  looking  almost  straight  up.  The  height 
of  the  bank  seemed  to  make  this  living  creature  almost 
insignificant  in  size.  Its  top  was  hidden  with  shrub- 
bery and  vines,  while  its  perpendicular  side  was 
covered  with  green  moss  from  which  water  was  con- 
tinually dripping  in  its  effort  to  return  to  the  source 
from   whence   it   came.      Here  and    there   small   birds 
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were  flitting  on  the  moss.  drinking  the  cooling  drops 
of  water  and  feeding  off  the  fishing  worms  which  had 
unguardedly  left  there  earthly  homes.  The  noise  of 
their  wings  could  he  heard  as  they  flew  over  the  head 
of  the  onlooker.  They  did  not  cry  out  to  their  mates, 
nor  did  they  seem  to  notice  his  appearance.  The  man 
shifted  his  glance  lower  around  the  margin  of  the 
stream  and  saw  that  the  tracks  of  the  raccoons  were 
very  numerous.  This  fact  was  immaterial,  for  he 
looked  at  the  darkening  daylight  and  spoke  to  himself. 
"Well!  now's  the  time  for  business.  Just  think  what 
one  stick  of  dynamite  would  do  to  me  if  planted  be- 
neath that  stone,"  pointing  to  a  nearby  rock  whose 
tip  end  protruded  out  of  the  water  for  about  a  foot. 
He  then  carefully  put  his  hand  under  the  water  and 
pushed  a  hidden  spring  by  which  an  opening  was 
made  in  the  heretofore  apparently  unbreachable  wall. 
The  moss  parted,  making  an  entrance  for  him.  He 
hurriedly  placed  his  lantern  behind  a  bush  growing 
on  the  side  of  the  embankment  and  stepped  into  the 
opening.  In  a  moment  the  hole  was  closed,  and  the 
man  had  completely  disappeared  while  the  moss  on 
the  now  seemingly  solid  wall  continued  to  drip  water 
and  the  birds  still  played  in  their  old  playgrounds. 

Moreover,  as  soon  as  the  hidden  door  had  closed, 
the  man  fumbled  in  a  cavity  on  the  side  of  the  wall, 
and  after  much  searching,  gave  a  grunt  of  satisfac- 
tion as  he  brought  out  a  long,  three-cell  battery  flash- 
light. He  pushed  the  button,  and  the  flash  of  light 
revealed  a  dark  and  narrow  tunnel  hewn  out  of  the 
sandstone  which  formed  the  bank.  It  showed  the 
rough  places  in  the  floor  of  the  tunnel,  and  here  and 
there  could  be  seen  a  support,  holding  up  the  mass  of 
earth  above  it.  He  carefully  followed  the  tunnel  for 
a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  feet,  then,  turning  to 
the  left  sharply,  came  out  into  a  large  cavern.  He 
pushed  off  the  button  of  the  pocket  light  and  turned 
his  eyes  searchingly  about  the  room.  A  large  fire 
was  burning  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  or  cave  it  was, 
around  which  two  men  were  eating  their  lunch.  A 
few  feet  beyond  the  men  there  was  a  large  and 
strongly  built  copper  boiler  under  which  a  slow  fire 
was  burning.  On  a  more  careful  glance  he  saw  that 
■  the  connecting  pipe  was  fastened  and  that  the  large, 
cork-screw  shaped  worm  was  in  place  in  a  barrel  of 
water.  His  eyes  filled  with  pleasure  as  he  saw  that 
little  stream  of  whiskey  which  was  flowing  from  the 
end  of  the  worm.  He  noticed  also  that  five  barrels 
of  beer  had  been  moved  to  a  position  near  the  dis- 
tillery, and  he  smiled  contentedly.     Then,  not  being 


noticed  by  the  other  two  men  who  were  so  busily 
eating,  he  hailed  them  in  a  friendly  tone,  "Well,  well, 
boys,  we  are  ready  for  a  big  run,  I  see."  The  men 
did  not  look  up,  but  recognizing  the  tone  of  the  man's 
voice,  they  greeted  him  heartily,  "Yes,  Mr.  Turner,  I 
think  we  ought  to  run  out  about  a  hundred  tonight." 
Then,  the  owner  of  this  mysterious  plant,  Frank 
Turner,  for  it  was  he  who  had  greeted  the  men,  came 
near  the  distillery  and  observed  its  action,  pushing  up 
the  chunks  of  fire  occasionally. 

Finally,  supper  was  finished,  and  the  two  hired  men 
and  their  "boss"  refilled  the  tank  and  settled  down 
to  a  night's  most  strenuous  labor  of  distilling  "white 
lightning."  All  through  the  night  their  gay  laughter 
covdd  be  heard  echoing  and  re-echoing  in  the  cave  as 
they  told  jokes  and  discussed  the  news  of  the  day. 
When  dawn  began  to  break,  Turner  gave  instructions 
to  the  men  for  the  next  Saturday  night's  work  and 
then  left  silently  through  the  secret  passage  to  the 
outside  world.  He  recovered  his  lantern  and  after 
walking  rapidly  for  nearly  an  hour  arrived  home. 
Through  the  influence  of  training  and  custom,  how- 
ever, he  went  to  his  mother's  room  and  told  her  that 
he  was  safely  back  home.  He  then  went  to  bed  and 
slept  heavily  and  soundly  until  the  middle  of  Sunday 
morning. 

The  following  morning  Frank  Turner,  the  moon- 
shiner, worn  out  and  completely  exhausted  by  his 
work  of  the  night  before,  was  awakened  by  a  gentle 
touch  on  the  hand.  He  started  suddenly,  which  ac- 
tion betrayed  the  fact  that  he  had  been  dreaming,  for 
as  he  gazed  around  him  and  recognized  that  he  was 
at  home  and  not  at  the  cave,  a  look  of  relief  swept 
over  his  countenance.  Then  as  he  looked  up  into  the 
face  of  the  person  who  had  awakened  him,  he  lowered 
his  eyes,  but  yet  held  out  his  hands  to  that  person. 
Why  did  he  lower  his  eyes  ?  Why  was  there  a  feeling 
of  guilt  around  his  heart  then?  Why  was  his  con- 
science rebuking  him  as  his  old,  grey-haired  mother, 
who  had  awakened  him  from  his  slumber,  clasped  him 
to  her  breast  ?  The  reason  for  this  strong  and  cour- 
ageous man's  guilty  look  and  feeling  was  none  other 
than  the  fact  that  he  knew  his  mother  did  not  approve 
of  his  illicit  work.  After  a  few  gentle  caresses  from 
her,  Turner  raised  his  eyes  and  in  a  sleepy  tone 
muttered:  "Mother,  'tis  time  you  were  going  to 
church,  if  you  are  going,  and  you  are  ain  't  you  ?  But 
there  ain 't  no  use  to  ask  you,  for  I  know  you  are,  but 
say,  mother,  I  can't  see  what  good  you  get  from  going 
four  miles  to  hear  a  man  tell  a  passle  of  lies.     Now 
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some  of  what  he  says  may  be  true,  lint  what  good  does 
it  do  vim  .'  [  just  believe  you  go  in  see  ami  to  be  situ. 
doggone  if  I  don't." 

Gently  that  friend,  mosl  dear  to  men,  pushed  her 
son  from  her,  anil,  in  a  voice  filled  with  sadness  ami 
disappointment,  said  very  slowly  and  kindly: 

"Yes,  son.  I  want  to  go  today,  but  that's  not  all  I 
want  and  you  know  it.  for  I  want  you  to  go  with 
me.  Will  you,  Frank.'  It  certainly  can't  do  you  any 
harm.'' 

"You  know  the  answer  to  that  plea,  mother,"  lie 
said  firmly,  "what,  me  go  to  church.'  A  moonshiner? 
A  law-breaker?  I  won't  go  today,  but  Louise  may  go 
with  you.  By  the  way.  I'm  hungry,  so  while  you  and 
Louise  are  getting  ready,  I'll  get  my  'ole  woman'  to 
fix  me  something  to  eat."  His  mother  withdrew  with 
a  slow  dragging  step.  She  knew  that  he  would  re- 
fuse, hut  somehow,  in  some  way.  that  love  which  all 
mothers  have  for  their  children  made  her  ask  him 
to  go  with  her.  She  had  always  believed  that  He. 
who  is  Lord  of  all,  would  change  her  son.  and  to  that 
end  her  every  prayer  was  made. 

Frank  Turner,  now  dressed,  went  into  the  kitchen 
where  his  wife  was  working  and  soon  she  was  scurry- 
ing around  in  order  to  get  him  something  to  eat. 
This  woman  was  large  and  stout.  She  was  middle- 
acred  and  spoke  with  a  northern  accent.  Her  neigh- 
bors  spoke  of  her  as  being  dutiful  as  a  wife  and  kind 
as  a  mother.  In  a  few-  minutes  his  meal  was  pre- 
pared, and  he  ate  it  ravenously.  As  soon  as  he  had 
finished  eating,  he  went  into  the  living  room  where 
his  mother  was  waiting  for  her  grand-daughter  to 
dress.  He  stretched  himself  out  in  an  old  arm-chair, 
and  with  a  troubled  look  in  his  face  said,  "Now, 
mother,  be  sure  that  you  don't  get  too  much  'ligion 
at  church  today.  And.  listen  !  If  you  see  them  there 
Jones'  women,  why  tell  them  that  I  have  heard  about 
their  threats.  Going  to  send  a  detective  here  to  find 
my  still,  are  they  .'  Well,  just  you  tell  'em  that  I  have 
heard  all  about  it.  and  that  I  am  getting  damned 
pred  of  it!" 

"Hush,  son!  That's  all  talk  anyhow."  his  mother 
replied  sadly.  Then  before  he  could  answer  her  or 
speak  further,  a  step  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and 
Louise  Turner,  the  pride  of  the  entire  family  and 
the  eighteen  year  old  daughter  of  the  moonshiner, 
came  down  the  flight  of  steps  rapidly.  She  resembled 
her  mother  somewhat  in  stature,  and  in  her  eyes  could 
he  seen  the  proud  look  which  her  father  had  once 
possessed.      Her   hair   was   curled,    and    three   braids 


hung     Over     each     shoulder.        These     locks     were     of     a 

brownish  color  and  arranged  around  her  forehead  in 
a  very  becoming  manner.  Her  eyes  were  also  brown, 
and  they  were  made  more  beautiful  by  her  long  dark 

eyelashes  and  deep-set  eyebrows.  (  )u  each  cheek  was 
a  tiny  dimple,  and  when  she  smiled  her  eyes  smiled 
also.  When  she  spoke,  her  ivory  white  teeth  glittered, 
and  the  sound  of  her  voice  was  sofl  and  gentle. 

"Grandmother,  I'm  ready."  she  said  in  a  mild 
voice,  "come.  Papa,  and  do  go  with  us." 

"No,  I  can't  go  this  morning,"  he  replied.     They 

left  in  the  Ford,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Frank 
Turner  sat  down  in  an  easy  chair  and  fell  to  day- 
dreaming. 

Part  Two 

About  a  week  after  this  conversation  and  when 
Turner's  fears  concerning  the  coming  of  a  detective 
to  find  his  distillery  had  subsided.  Mrs.  Turner  was 
surprised  one  afternoon  by  a  rap  on  the  door.  She 
immediately  opened  it  and  was  still  more  surprised 
in  see  a  stranger  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  standing  on 
the  doorsteps.  She  glanced  at  him  quickly  and  saw 
that  he  had  a  suitcase  in  his  hand.  She  saw  also  that 
he  was  handsome,  clean-shaven  and  blue-eyed.  His 
hair  was  sandy,  and  he  had  a  light  complexion.  She 
noticed  that  he  wore  a  black  bow  tie  and  a  blue  suit 
of  clothes.  All  of  this  she  saw  at  a  single  glance, 
then,  speaking  in  a  well  inoculated  voice,  the  young 
man  said.  "My  name  is  Smith.  Madam,  and  I  am  look- 
ing for  a  place  to  spend  the  night,  and  also  a  job. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  take  care  of  me  for 
the  night,  and  then.  T 'd  thought  I  might  get  work 
here  about   the  place." 

"Well,  I'm  Mrs.  Turner.  Mr.  Smith,  and  my  hus- 
band won't  be  home  until  tomorrow,  but  I  have  never 
yet  refused  lodging  to  a  stranger:  so  I  reckon  we  can 
take  care  of  you.  My  daughter  is  spending  a  three 
weeks  vacation  with  her  uncle,  but  my  husband's 
mother  is  here.  Won't  you  come  in.'"  He  assented 
and  entered  the  living  room  where  he  met  Mrs. 
Turner,  the  mother  of  Frank  Turner. 

"You  all  excuse  me  and  I'll  go  prepare  supper." 
the  wife  said  quietly  as  she  withdrew.  Then  the  old 
lady  and  the  stranger,  whose  present  name  was 
Harry  Smith,  began  talking.  Mrs.  Turner  told  him 
many  things  about  her  son  and  his  family.  She  even 
told  him  about  her  son's  infidelity  to  God.  but  she 
withheld  from  him  any  information  as  to  her  son's 
occupation. 
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Looking  out  of  the  window  Harry  noticed  that  Mrs. 
Turner  was  cutting  wood  in  order  to  prepare  supper  ; 
so  he  immediately  went  out  and  offered  his  assistance. 

"Let  me  cut  the  wood,  Mrs.  Turner,  I  like  to  do  it 
and  then,  it's  not  a  woman's  job  anyway."  She  con- 
sented, and  while  he  cut  the  wood,  she  went  into  the 
kitchen.  Soon  he  caught  the  odor  of  coffee  and  ham 
in  the  air,  which  made  him  work  all  the  more  earn- 
estly. He  was  soon  stopped  from  his  labor  by  the 
call  to  supper,  and  after  eating  his  fill,  all  three  of 
them  went  into  the  living  room  to  spend  the  time 
remaining  in  conversation.  He  told  the  ladies  that  he 
was  tired  of  city  life  and  wanted  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer  in  the  country.  They  looked 
at  each  other  slyly,  and  the  elder  Mrs.  Turner  spoke, 
"Why  Prank  needs  someone  to  help  him  here,  and 
there  is  a  chance  that  he  will  hire  you. ' '  This  settled 
the  matter  for  the  night,  for  soon.  Smith  was  shown 
to  his  room.  Before  going  to  bed,  however,  he  turned 
over  the  lapel  of  his  coat  and  gazed  admiringly  at  a 
large  silver  badge.  "Well.  I'm  making  pretty  good 
progress,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "I'm  here  for  the 
night  and  stand  a  chance  of  getting  a  job  here  too. 
Ha!  Ha!  Mr.  Howard  Phillips  of  the  National  De- 
tective Agency,  alias  Mr.  Harry  Smith  who  wants  a 
position  on  the  farm. ' '  These  words  seemed  to  satisfy 
his  thoughts,  and  he  soon  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  he  was  introduced  to  the  moon- 
shiner, who  seemed  to  like  him  from  the  very  first. 
While  they  were  at  breakfast  Mr.  Turner  opened  the 
conversation.  "My  'ole  woman'  told  me  you  were 
looking  for  a  job.  Mr.  Smith."  Turner  stated. 

' '  Yes,  I  would  like  to  work  out  here  in  the  country 
for  a  few  months.  I'm  a  farmer  by  birth,  and  I 
know  I  could  do  about  anything  on  the  farm. ' ' 

"Well.  Smith,  since  it  happens  that  I  need  some 
one,  and  if  you  ain't  especially  choice  'bout  where  you 
stay,  why  I  reckon  I  can  fix  you  up." 

"Fine!  T  think  I'll  like  it  all  right.  1  am  ready 
to  start  to  work  right  away."  Breakfast  was  soon 
finished,  and  the  two  men  went  out  and  started  to 
work.  Both  of  them  seemed  to  agree  perfectly,  and 
Turner  was  pleased  with  his  new  hired  man.  As  the 
days  passed  they  grew  more  and  more  intimate 
through  the  conversations  led  on  by  Smith  or  rather 
by  Phillips.  Finally,  one  day,  after  three  weeks  of 
association  and  confidential  talks,  Frank  Turner  did 
what  Smith  had  been  so  patiently  waiting  for.  He 
told  him  of  his  distillery  and  promised  to  take  him 
to  see  it  soon.    What  a  light  came  into  Smith's  eyes! 


What  a  throbbing  in  his  breast  as  he  felt  that  it  would 
lie  only  a  matter  of  time  before  he  would  be  able  to 
unravel  the  secret  of  the  mysterious  entrance  and 
destroy  that  one  "liquor  den,"  for  which  purpose 
he  had  spent  many  laborious  days.  The  weeks  passed, 
and  Harry  Smith  had  been  taken  as  one  of  the  family. 
He  was  treated  as  a  stranger  no  longer,  and  Turner 
had  promised  that  he  should  go  with  him  to  his  cave 
on  the  following  Saturday  night. 

Smith,  waiting  patiently  for  Saturday  to  arrive, 
was  working  in  a  nearby  field  on  Friday,  the  day 
before  that  eventful  time  when  all  his  hopes  were  to 
be  realized.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  shout,  and,  looking 
towards  the  house,  saw  Turner  motion  for  him  to 
come  there.  Then,  for  a  moment  he  was  really 
frightened ;  suppose  Turner  had  found  out  his  true 
purpose  ?  Since  there  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  go, 
Smith  hurried  to  the  house.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  door,  Turner  met  him  and  began,  "Smith,  I've 
found  out." — What  a  feeling  came  over  Smith!  How 
white  his  face  became! — "As  I  said,"  Turner  con- 
tinued, failing  to  notice  the  expression  on  Smith's 
face,  ' '  I  've  found  out  that  Louise  is  coming  home 
tomorrow  and" — What  a  feeling  of  relief  Smith  en- 
joyed at  that  moment ! — ' '  And  I  want  you  to  go  and 
meet  her  at  the  train.  I  can't  meet  her  on  account 
of  other  business  which  you  know  about.  It  means 
that  your  visit  to  the  cave  must  be  put  off,  but  I'll 
take  you  there  soon  anyway.  Are  you  willing  to  do 
this  for  me.  Smith?" 

However  greatly  disappointed  Smith  might  have 
been,  he  had  learned  by  experience  to  hide  it.  "Oh. 
yes,  I'll  be  glad  to  go  for  you,  Mr.  Turner."  he 
replied. 

The  next  afternoon  about  half  past  four  Smith  left 
home  to  go  meet  Miss  Turner.  He  had  not  yet  seen 
her.  and.  thinking  that  she  would  be  only  a  "moon- 
shiner's girl."  he  did  not  dress  up  as  he  usually  did 
when  he  went  to  town.  When  he  arrived  at  the  sta- 
tion, the  train  had  not  come;  therefore  he  began 
thinking  and  wondering  if  he  would  recognize  the 
lady.  In  a  few  minutes  he  heard  a  shrill  whistle,  and 
a  moment  later  the  train  pulled  in.  Smith  stepped 
off  to  one  side  and  carefully  scanned  the  few  travellers. 
He  was  aroused  from  his  thoughts  by  a  low,  gentle 
voice. 

' '  Hello  there ! "  He  looked  toward  the  sound  of  the 
voice  and  his  glance  met  the  lustrious  brown  eyes  of 
a  curly-haired  girl. 

(Continued  on  Page  190) 
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JSntk  k.mk.vt.    By  ('live  Arden.    392  Pages. 

This  novel  by  the  author  of  Sinners  in  Heaven  is 
an  attempt  to  give  the  eternal  triangle  in  a  new  form 
A  young  English  girl,  the  kind  one  never  sees  but 
which  exists  maybe  in  some  Utopia,  is  torn  between 
an  idealistic  friendship  on  the  one  hand  and  a  plain. 
matter-of-fact  love  on  the  other.  An  opera  singer  is 
the  friend,  and  her  husband  happens  to  be  the  lover. 
The  theme  of  the  book  is  unessential,  and.  at  least  is 
subordinate  in  value  to  the  background  and  character 
deseriptions  in  which  it  is  replete. 

The  author  portrays  the  English  business  man  ex- 
cellently, and  also  the  English  community  with  its 
eternal  smugness  and  soul-possessing  passion  for 
accumulations.  Marriage  is  made  into  a  new  prob- 
lem, and  Arden  makes  the  reader  sympathize  alter- 
nately with  each  of  the  three  main  characters,  all  of 
whom  are  married,  and  with  any  husbands  and  wives 
throughout  the  book  who  happen  to  be  mismated. 

He  has  no  compunction  against  jumping  from  Eng- 
land to  Switzerland  and  back  again,  although  such 
shifting  of  scenery  was  in  no  wise  necessary.  The 
book  is  light,  well  written,  and  entertaining;.  The 
conversation  is  especially  good,  and  as  long  as  the 
author  is  writing  of  London  and  its  suburbs,  he  keeps 
going  fairly  well.  He  has  a  hard  time  bringing  his 
characters  together  at  the  close  of  the  book,  but 
finally  does  so.  Tn  Leonore  Wallis  he  has  created  an 
exceptional  character,  one  who  is  hardly  real,  and 
certainly  most  unnatural.  Tt  may  be  possible  for  a 
girl  to  love  one  man  with  a  material  love  while  her 
sole  attraction  for  another  is  a  platonic  friendship: 
but  Arden  does  not  show  that  such  a  thing  is  pos- 
sible. He  started  with  friendship  in  the  second  ease. 
and  before  he  finished  the  spirit  of  friendship  hud 
developed  into  love,  which  was  the  natural  thing. 

Probably  the  chief  fault  of  the  book  is  that  its 
appeal  is  limited  to  those  who  understand  the  English 
business  man  and  his  wife.  True  the  book  helps  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  mental  makeup  of  the  Eng- 
lishman, but  in  order  to  catch  the  subtle  thrusts 
which  the  author  makes  now  and  then,  it  is  nece- 
sary  to  be  acquainted  with  English  traits  and  habits. 
The  English  preacher  is  given  several  stiff  parries,  as 
well   as  the   average   society  matron    and   debutante. 
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"Enticement"  is  all  right  to  read  it  one  has  a  little 
leisure  time.  Its  chief  attraction  is  its  improvement 
over  "Sinners  in  Heaven."  F. 

Notable  Women  in  History.     By  Willis  .1.  Abbott. 

448  Pages. 

This  book  by  Abbott  is  a  series  of  7:5  short  biogra- 
phies of  the  leading  women  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  author  to  show  that  men  do  not  com- 
mand the  spotlight  on  all  occasions  and  that  out  of 
the  moldering  records  of  bygone  centuries  there  is 
ample  evidence  of  the  capability  of  women  to  fill  any 
place  to  which  fate  may  summon  her.  Abbott  says 
himself  that  he  is  writing  of  women  who  have  at- 
tained fame  and  "who  have  put  their  imprint  on  the 
world's  history."  His  style  is  interesting  and  in- 
formal, and  the  comparative  brevity  of  each  sketch 
adds  much  zest  to  the  reading  of  so  long  a  book. 

The  author  begins  with  Aspasia,  the  mistress  of 
Pericles,  and  winds  up  with  Joan  of  Arc.  The  inter- 
vening subjects  include  almost  every  woman  of  note 
and  many  of  comparative  obscurity.  If  the  intention 
of  the  author  was  to  make  the  biography  solely  on  an 
international  basis,  he  has  evidently  erred  in  his 
inclusion  of  so  many  American  women,  all  of  whom 
were  active  in  virtually  the  same  fields,  and  whose 
work  did  not  have  any  international  aspect.  Abbott 
accomplishes  his  purpose,  however,  of  recalling  the 
fame  of  the  various  women  celebrities.  He  has  classi 
tied  his  subjects  under  several  categories,  chiefly  for 
his  own  convenience,  it  seems,  and  thus  has  .Joan  of 
Arc  following  Florence  Nightingale  in  the  sequence 
without  any  especial  reason  except  that  both  were 
heroines. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  book  is  the  various  anec- 
dotes which  Abbott  includes.  He  relates  an  inter- 
ing  story  of  .Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  during  her 
life  time  was  noted  for  her  beautiful  auburn  hair. 
After  her  execution  mi  the  block,  the  executioner  in 
picking  up  the  severed  bead  found  that  the  pretty 
red  hair  was  a  wig.  and  that  the  bead  of  the  unfor 
tunate  queen  was  covered  with  patches  of  gray.  Mam 
other  interesting  sidelights  were  related. 

The  "Notable  Women"  is  very  instructive  and  is 
easily    assimilated    on    account    of    the    informality    in 
which  the  book  is  written.     It  is  up  to  the  usual  stand 
ard  of  Abbott's  work.  F. 
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^jin  Imaginary  zJWagazine  Qontaining 
Ideal  Contributions 


The  Composite  Magazine 

Ever  since  I  have  been  reading  the  exchange  maga- 
zines sent  to  me  by  the  various  college  editors,  I  have 
been  searching  for  an  ideal  college  magazine ;  but  at 
last  I  have  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  finding  it.  Since. 
however,  I  am  a  more  prac- 
tical fellow  than  Diogenes. 
I  do  not  intend  to  spend  all 
of  my  life  searching  for 
something  which  does  not 
exist. 

Perhaps  the  skeptical 
will  suggest  that  I  am  set- 
ting out  to  write  an  entire 
issue  of  my  ideal  magazine. 
Well,  just  between  us  (as 
the  woman  always  says 
when  she  wants  to  make 
sure  that  her  secret  will  be 
broadcasted)  I  might  try 
that  if  I  were  not  posing  as 
a  critic  of  college  maga- 
zines, but  I  fear  that  after 
the  appearance  of  such  a 
magazine  my  literary  judg- 
ment would  be  doubted 
even  more  than  it  is  now 
(if  such  were  possible!) 

But  I  have  found  an  easier  way ;  I  have  edited  ray 
ideal  magazine  without  even  the  aid  of  a  printer. 
A  pair  of  scissors  and  a  jar  of  paste  were  all  I  used. 
I  arranged  on  my  desk  all  of  the  college  magazines  I 
have  received  during  November  and  December,  and 
then  with  shears  and  paste  proceeded  to  edit  my  ideal 
magazine.  The  result  is  a  magazine  so  interesting 
that  I  have  re-read  it  several  times. 

I  admit  that  this  procedure  resembles,  somewhat 
at  least,  the  selection  of  an  all-American,  or  ail-any- 
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In  This  Issue: 
George  Jean  Nathan 

By  1.  L.  Hibbcrd 


The  New  Philosophy  ot  India 

By  Lisbeth  Parrott  and  Maude  Goodwin 


thing,  athletic  team,  and  yet  I  claim  that  my  method 
is  unique.  In  fact,  originality  is  my  primary  purpose 
in  using  this  unique  method  of  editing  my  exchange 
department  for  this  month.  Originality  is  my  pre- 
scription for  the  majority  of  literary  ills  from  which 
most  of  the  collegiate  jour- 
nalists are  suffering;  but  if 
my  medicine  proves  unsuc- 
cessful in  my  own  case,  the 
trouble  will  be  with  the  size 
of  the  doses  I  took  and  not 
with  the  medicine. 

No  matter  how  interest- 
ing the  contents  of  a  maga- 
zine are,  they  make  a  weak 
appeal  if  the 


Growing  Pains 

(Editorial) 

The  Youth  Movement  in  /America 

By  Martha  Moselcy 

Spotting  the  Chameleon 

By  Lucy  F.  Lav 


The 

Haver- 

fordian 


cover  design 
of  the  maga- 
zine is  not  at- 
tractive. 
Among  all  the  magazines  I 
examined  only  one  had  an 
attractive  cover,  so  of 
course  it  was  selected.  The 
Haverfordian  cover  is  an 
attractive  pearl  grey,  with 
a  unique  border  of  black 
and  grey,  and  the  table  of 
contents  arranged  in  the  center  of  the  page,  in  the 
style  of  Tin  Atlantic  Monthly.  This  gives  the  magazine 
a  literary  appearance.  To  Tin  Haverfordian  also  goes 
the  honor  for  the  first  two  contributions  in  my  imagi- 
nary magazine.  I  place  The  Man  Who  Saw  Death,  a 
play  contributed  to  the  December  Haverfordian  by  T. 
L.  Fansler,  first  in  The  Composite  Magazine.  It  is  a 
very  creditable  play,  but  I  consider  Cold  Spinach, 
which  appeared  in  the  October  Wofford  College  Joitr- 
nal.     The  second  article  I  have  also  chosen  from  the 
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Jlaverford  College  magazine.  It  is  a  critical  essay  on 
George  Jean  Nathan,  and  is  the  best  of  its  kind  that 
I  have  ever  read  in  a  college  magazine.  The  author 
not  only  knows  his  subject  well,  but  he  lias  a  very 
■gaging  style  which  is  fresh,  unusual,  and  yet  con- 
tains nothing  to  offend  the  most  fastidious  rhetoric 
professor.  Bui  best  of  all  it  is  a  sane  analysis  of 
George  -lean  Nathan.  The  poem  Madam  Butterfly  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  my  ideal  magazine,  as  is  also 
The  Heathen  Pastor,  an  unusual  short  story.  Only 
four  or  rive  short  stories  were  considered,  for  interest- 
ins;  college  short  stories  are  seldom  found  in  a  college 
magazine.  Why  this  is  true  I  do  not  know.  However, 
I  consider  The  Heathen  Pastor  good  enough  to  com- 
pete with  almost  any  academic  short  storj'. 

The  only  other  short  story  I  include  in  my  maga- 
zine is  The  Waif,  which  appeared  in  the  November 
Carolinian.     The  diction  is  good  and  the  plot  is  very 

romantic — romantic  in  the  .sense  of  re- 
The  moteness.     I  have  observed  that  within 

Caro-  the  last  two  or  three  years  college  stu- 

linidii  dents  have  become  less  imitative  of  the 

( ).  Henry  style.  Not  a  single  short  story 
in  the  November  and  December  exchanges  has  the 
typical  < >.  Henry  flavor.  I  admire  0.  Henry's  stories 
— some  of  them,  at  least,  but  I  think  the  students  are 
acting  wisely  by  refraining  from  attempting  to  imitate 
him.  However,  I  am  sorry  that  the  college  publica- 
tions contain  so  few  good  short  stories.  To  The  Caro- 
linian 1  must  also  turn  for  my  exchange  department. 
The  exchanges  are  critical,  show  reasonably  good 
judgment,  and  are  neatly  arranged,  which  I  consider 
as  important  as  the  thought.  I  also  like  the  exchange 
department  of  this  magazine  because  I  know  that  no 
lazy  editor  would  write  three  pages  of  literary  criti- 
cism (the  reading  of  the  magazines,  and  not  the  writ- 
ing of  the  criticisms,  is  the  most  laborious  part  of  the 
work. ) 

One  other  magazine  landed  as  many  as  three,  in 
fact  four,  contributions  in  The  Composite  Magazine. 
To  The  Carolina  Magazine  goes  this  honor.     The  edi- 
torial Growing  Pains  is  the  best  college 
The  editorial  I  have  ever  read.     The  election 

Carolina  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  to 
Ma?azi?ie  tne  presidency  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  called  forth  the 
editorial.  The  following  quotation  gives  some  idea  of 
the  editorial:  "The  University  of  North  Carolina,  as 
we  see  it,  is  a  diamond  in  a  desert,  and  as  such  is 


likely  to  focus  upon  itself  more  public  attention  than 
it  would  were  it  a  diamond  in  acres  of  diamonds." 
.Many  sane  suggestions  are  given  in  the  editorial. 
Everything  in  the  Carolina  Magazimi  is  interesting. 
It  contains  no  short  stories,  perhaps  because  the  editor 
refused  to  print  such  stories  as  his  contributors  write. 
Lucy  Lay  scored  two  articles  in  my  ideal  magazine. 
<  >ne  is  her  clever  reply  to  the  ' '  Spotted  Fruit ' '  article 
which  appeared  in  the  October  issue  of  her  magazine. 
It  was  quoted  by  the  Greensboro  Daily  News.  Her 
review  of  What  Price  Glory  is  the  only  authentic  the- 
atrical review  I  found  in  the  college  magazines. 

Of  course  my  ideal  magazine  must  not  be  without 
poetry.     Every  magazine  I  examined  contained  some 
poetry,   and  almost  everyone  contained   at  least  one 
fairly    creditable    poem,    but    few    con- 
rpr  tained    exceptional    ones.     I    think    the 

r       JJ'         ln"st  outstan(^n8'  poem  I  found  was  To- 
night, by  Jo  Grimsley.  in  the  December 
Coraddi.     Perhaps  it  is  sentiment  that 
makes  me  place  it  in  the  first  part  of  my  magazine. 
But  allow  me  to  quote  it: 

The  Waves  froth  and  foam  at  the  mouth; 

They  are  -white  with  fury,  angry  with  the  wind. 

Tonight   the    moon   is   cold ; 

Frozen  and  hurrying  she  goes, 

Drawing  her  pale,  gossamer  veils  close  about  her. 

I  might  make  some  criticism  concerning  the  poem, 
but  I  like  it  nevertheless.  Since  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  author,  I  thought  at  first  that  the  last  three 
limes  sound  strangely  familiar,  but  I  have  decided, 
after  searching  through  all  similar  poems  I  have  read, 
that  it  is  entirely  original.  I  did  not  accuse  the  young 
lady  of  plagiarism  even  during  my  doubts,  but  one 
often  reads  ideas  which  become  lost  in  one's  uncon- 
scious mind  and  appear  again  as  original  ideas.  I 
have  had  this  embarrassing  experience  myself.  I 
also  wish  to  include  in  my  ideal  magazine  the  col- 
laborated article  on  the  "New  Philosophy  of  India — 
Gandhi  and  Tagore. "  written  by  Lisbeth  Parrott  and 
Maude  Goodwin.  The  articles  are  the  result  of  care- 
ful study  and  analysis,  and  are  interesting  as  well  as 
informative.  Miss  Parrott  explains  how  Gandhi  ex- 
emplifies the  principle  of  love,  and  Miss  Goodwin 
elucidates  on  Tagore  the  philosopher.  The  work  of 
these  two  young  writers  is  unusual  for  undergradu- 
ates. I  consider  Miss  Goodwin's  editorial  "After 
Are  We?"  for  The  Composite  Magazine,  but,  even 
though  she  proves  that  her  campus  is  "a  veritable 
young  Russia."!  it   is  inferior  to  the  two  I  have  se- 
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lected,  though  probably  it  would  rate  the  scrub  team ! 
Her  thought  is  splendid ;  but  her  expression  of  it  is 
careless,  not  concise,  and,  hence,  not  as  interesting  as 
she  could  have  made  it.  In  the  hiunorous  department 
The  Coraddi  has  a  debate  on  "The  Sweetest  Part  of 
a  Kiss,'"  but  it  is  sadly  disappointing  for  it  is  not 
one-tenth  as  clever  as  the  title.  For  a  filler  to  com- 
plete the  page  on  which  The  Heathen  Pastor  ends  I 
have  clipped  a  little  poem,  Fiction,  by  Susie  Sharp. 
from  the  December  Coraddi. 

After  examining  carefully  every  issue  of  The  Tatler 
published  this  year,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
some   of  the   girls   at   Randolph-Macon   may   become 

poets  some  day.  A  number  of  the  poems 
T,  in  the  November   and  December  issues 

are  interesting,  but  I  found  only  one 
1  atle>  which   I    wish   to    include    m    my   ideal 

magazine.  It  is  Trains  at  Night,  by 
Elizabeth  Mathews.  I  wanted  to  include  an  essay  on 
Conrad,  written  by  Laura  Loving,  in  my  magazine. 
but  I  must  not  make  my  magazine  as  large  as  an  At- 
lantic 'Monthly;  furthermore,  even  though  the  article 
on  Conrad  is  good,  it  is  not  as  good  as  the  one  on 
George  Jean  Nathan.  Anyway,  I  will  quote  at  random 
from  Miss  Loving:  "Conrad  sees  men  eternally  in 
hopeless  conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  There 
is  irony  in  their  blind  audacity.  Yet  there  is  also 
dignity  and  high  adventure.  Conrad  has  a  sincere 
and  passionate  love  of  life,  and  life  for  him  is  to  strike 
at  the  heart  of  darkness — 'to  follow  the  dream,  and 
again  to  follow  the  dream — and  so — ewig — usque  ad 
finem     .     . 

And  again:  "After  all,  with  Conrad  art  is  second- 
ary. He  is  first  the  sincere  and  passionate  lover  of 
life  with  its  mystery,  romance,  reality,  and  elemental 
vastness,  deeply  desirous  of  conveying  the  sense  of 
this  mystery,  this  romance,  this  reality,  this  vastness 
in  words  of  strength  and  beauty  to  the  world  of  man." 
Though  other  parts  of  her  essay  are  better  than  this. 
But  the  entire  paper  shows  appreciation  for  the  works 
of  this  great  man. 

To  The  Aurora  goes  the  honor  for  the  second  edi- 
torial in  my  ideal  magazine.  I  select  Miss  Cheatham 's 
editorial  because  of  its  appropriateness  for  a  college 

magazine,  for  its  interesting  style,   and 

probably  also  because  I  am  interested  in 

the  "Scott  Fitzgerald  generation."  I 
Aurora         will  allow  Miss  Cheatham  to  speak  for 

herself:  "The  erstwhile  hullabaloo  over 
the  wild  vounger  generation  has  died  a  timely  death : 


and  far  be  it  from  us  to  mourn  its  decease.  No  more 
do  our  periodicals  feature  lurid  accounts  of  our  dates 
and  dancing,  our  hair  and  our  hose.  Sighing  in  weary 
resignation  or  admitting  paternal  pride,  our  elders 
have  left  us  to  our  own  devices."  All  of  which  I 
may  doubt,  but:  "Youth  has  gained  freedom  from 
one  set  of  conventions  in  imposing  another  no  less 
dogmatic.  And  the  tendency  of  the  second  set  has 
undeniably  been  anti-intellectualist.  Can  we  not  con- 
ceive a  future  generation  of  'wild  young  people'  who 
may  rise  up  and  rebel  against  tyrannies  ? "  I  also 
consider  the  poem  City  Lakes  at  Night,  also  by  the 
editor,  worthy  of  a  place  in  The  Composite  Magazine. 

This  leaves  only  three  other  contributions  to  be 
acknowledged,  and  two  of  them  are  from  Cargoes,  for 
November.    One  of  them  is  a  clever  sketch.  New  York, 

The  Pulse  of  the  World,  by  Louise  Boyd. 

The  other  is  an  article  on  The  Youth 
Cargoes         Movement  in  the  American  College,  by 

Martha     Moseley.       Miss    Moseley    has 

studied  her  subject,  perhaps  done  some 
research  on  it.  and  the  article  should  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  college  students  everywhere  in  America.  The 
reader  of  my  compounded  magazine  will  observe  that 
of  the  five  contributions  I  saw  fit  to  "play  up"  in  the 
box  on  the  cover  design,  four  of  them  are  of  the  essay, 
or  usually  specified  as  articles,  form,  or,  in  other  words, 
none  of  them  are  fiction.  This.  I  find,  is  indicative  of 
the  type  of  contributions  found  in  college  magazines. 
Some  college  students  are  capable  of  writing  very  in- 
teresting strictly  non-fiction  articles,  but  few  can 
handle  either  short  stories,  plays,  or  verse  effectively. 

Of  course  I  realize  that  it  would  be  improper  for 

me  to  consider  many  of  The  Archive  contributions 

for    my   ideal    magazine,    but    one    of    The   Archive 

poems  is   so   exceptionally   good   that  I 

rpi  cannot  help  including  it,  and  I  make  no 


Archive 


apologies  for  doing  so.     It  is  Biding  ■ 


thi  Hounds,  by  R.  P.  Harriss.    If  I  had 

room  I  would  also  include  Mr.  Harriss' 

Southern  Hunting  Song.     He  has,  by  the  way.  sold 

both  of  these   poems  to   The   Chase  Publishing   Co.. 

Lexington.  Ky. 

But  as  I  prepare  to  bring  to  a  close  my  task  of  edit- 
ing The  Composite  Magazine  the  thought  occurs  to 
me  that  I  have  forgotten  all  about  the  advertisements. 
I  have  selected  an  attractive  cover  and  unusually  in- 
teresting articles,  editorials,  poems,  fiction,  etc..  but 
my  magazine  would  not  be  a  magazine  without  "ads." 
Oh,  I  know  what  I  will  do !     I  will  pad  it  out  with 
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The  Archive  advertisements,  the  Chesterfields  and 
all.  And  in  doing  so  I  wish  to  recommend  them  to 
you. — I  mean  the  advertisements.  Whatever  I  might 
say  concerning  the  literature  in  the  magazine,  I  can 
recommend  the  "ads"  as  first  class  "ads." 
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"Laugh  and  be  merry:  remember  in  olden  timi 

God  made  heaven  and  earth  for  jog  he  tool-  in  a  rhyme, 
Made  them  and  filled  them  full  with  the  strong  red  wine  of  his 
mirth , 
The  splendid  jog  of  the  stars:  the  jog  of  the  earth." 

— John  Masefield. 


«*A  Tear  at  'Duke" 

(Behold,  the  trustees  of  the  institution  have  robbed 
this  article  of  its  proper  appellation.  We  shudder 
for  the  fate  of  the  screen  production!) 

Dee.  1. — The  Library  began  sending  out  notices 
warning  students  to  return  all  books  before  the  holi- 
days. 

Dee.  2. — Jinks  Waggoner  in  collaboration  with 
Boss  Hill  began  drawing  up  a  certain  petition. 

Dee.  3. — Announcement  was  made  in  Chapel  that 
White's  photographer  was  on  the  campus. 

Dec.  4. — In  working  a  crossword  puzzle  the  girls 
found  another  use  for  the  word  "cute." 

Dec.  5. — Shorty  Barns  intercepts  forward  pass  and 
dashes  madly  down  the  Field  for  thirty  yards  with 
fourteen  men  hanging  to  his  belt. 

Dec.  6. — Seniors  fall  in  rapidly  with  Umberger  of 
The  Umberger  Trust  Company  (now  defunct"),  in 
wearing  derbies  and  carrying  canes. 

Dec.  7. — Tired,  battered  and  weary,  class  football 
stars  spend  church  hour  recuperating  in  their  beds. 

Dec.  8. — Becky  Land  calculates  the  exact  number 
of  days  until  Christmas  and  consequently  journeys 
down  to  the  Bull  City  in  quest  of  trinkets  and  toys. 

Dec.  9. — Associated  Press  makes  scoop  and  an- 
nounces Duke's  gift  of  $40,000,000,  while  Prexy 
blandly  asks.  "Who  is  this  Associated  Press?" 

Dec.  10. — After  the  report  of  .Trinity's  good  for- 
tune has  been  broadcasted  throughout  the  land.  Presi- 
dent Few  urgently  requests  the  students  to  keep  the 
matter  a  secret  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Dec.  11. — The  News  and  Observer  runs  true  to 
form  and  in  connection  infers  that  they  would  not 
change  their  name  for  any  man's  $6,000,000. 

Dec.  12. — The  much  heralded  Gutzom  Borglum 
finally  arrives  and  Bull  Brown's  Wooly  students 
occupy  bald  head  row. 


Dec.  13. — Male  students  of  the  college  community 
attend  first  girl's  baskeball  game  of  season  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  frivolities  at  the  Orpheum. 

Dec.  14. — Durham  churches  are  crowded  to  ca- 
pacity with  Trinity  students  within  a  week  will  report 
with  much  fervor  to  homefolks  of  the  wonderful 
sermon. 

Dec.  15. — Trinity  co-eds  Debate  serious  subject,  en- 
titled :  "There  ain't  no  Santa  Claus. " 

Dec.  16. — Ware  accuses  Withrow  of  unfair  business 
dealings  in  connection  with  famous  U.  S.  bus  lines,  but 
nothing  serious  transpires. 

Dec.  17. — Wannamaker  compromises  on  Waggoner- 
Hill  petition. 

Dec.  18. — Joe  Davis  enthusiastically  begins  pack- 
ing his  "gritchel"  and  makes  plans  to  return  home 
via  Little  Washington. 

Dec.  19.— All  Patillo's  12:00  section  of  Eel  stu- 
dents suddenly  decide  to  leave  on  the  12  :15  bus  when 
Eddie  Morris  is  allowed  to  make  his  pathetic  depar- 
ture in  order  to  catch  it. 

Dec.  20. — The  college  sheik  transfers  from  the  fast 
express  to  the  noble  "One  Mule  Shay"  and  wends  his 
weary  way  home  to  his  sweet  "Patootsie. " 

Dec.  21. — Every  Trinity  student  attends  Sunday 
School  and  Church. 

Dec.  22. — Many  Trinity  students  prepare  type- 
written answers  to  the  usual  parental  questions  in 
order  to  save  time. 

Dec.  23. — The  sheik  is  asked  for  the  hundredth 
time,  "Why,  Thomas,  when  did  you  come  home.  Do 
you  think  they  will  change  the  name." 

Dec.  24. — Student  finds  that  all  his  Christmas 
cards  are  from  those  whom  he  did  not  remember. 

Dec.  25. — A  Merry  Christmas. 

Dec.  26. — The  day  after  the  day  before. 

Dec.  27. — Students  are  asked  on  every  hand, 
"When  do  vou  »o  back?" 
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Doc.  28. — Another  date  ! 

Dee.  29. — Weather  man  finally  forces  sheik  to  don 
his  red  flannels. 

Dec.  :'>(). — "I  told  vim  they'd  iln  it.  I'd  change  my 
name  every  day  for  that  much." 

Dec.  31. — The  sheik  passes  mil  with  the  year  1924. 


The  Literary  Digest  has  compiled  an  interesting 
collection  of  headlines  taken  from  daily  papers,  a  few 

of  them  follow : 

CONGRESS  BLOC-HEADS 

MEET   IN   CONFERENCE 

TO  TAKE  PICTURES 

OF  SALVATION  ARMY 

COOKING  STUDENTS 

COOLNESS   IS  KEYNOTE  OF 

FIRE  IN  ADELPHIA  HOTEL 

$6,000,000    REALTY 

TAKEN  FOR  BRIDGE 


Commission    condemns    210    properties 

including  church  and  two  cem- 

teries.  for  approaches 

OCCUPANTS  ARE  NOTIFIED 


'Stoo  Bad! 
Stew — Just  saw  Bill  and  he  was  sober. 
Bumm — What,  again  ! 

— Washington  Columns. 


Or  the  Nuts  from  Brazil 

Father  (of  irate  group  trying  for  admission  to 
football  game) — But,  my  dear  sir.  we're  the  Berrys 
— from  Virginia,  you  know. 

Bluecoat  on  Guard — I  don't  care  if  you're  the  Katz 
from  the  Bronx;  you  can't  get  in  there  without  a 
ticket. 

— New  York  Medley. 


Ballade  of  Fabulous  Beast 

T.Y   THIS,  lli,    scientific  Hindi  ni  ut/i , 
*-Tht  iniiliii  rv f ii si  to  grant  ahair 

Or  hiih    It,  all  the  horrid   Ixusl    llml   rag, 
hi  pictured  story-books, — That  threw  a  scan 
Inlo  our  distant  ancestors.     No  lair 

Slimes  where  a  dragon   used  to  lie,  .•  Hi,   s,  as 
Contain  no  trace  of  see/nuts,  men  declare, 

Hul  tell  me   where  are  "The  authorities?" 

Here  is  a  problem  for  each  learned  soon 

And  those  whose  cheif  delight  is  In  prepan 
Well  documented  theses,  pagt  mi  pagt 

Of  serried  arguments  to  these  I  dare 

Hid  high  defiance,  ivith  portentious  blair 
Of  trumpets,  challenging:  'You  Ph.D's, 

Great  is  your  lore,  and  deep,  I  am  a  war. 
Hut  tell  me   who  are  "Tin   authorities'!" 

So  longer  can  Bellerophon  engagt 

With  fill  Chimeras  in  the  upper  air; 
fu  zoologic  gardens  not  a  cage 

Displays  a  unieoru  ;  and  Quite  as  rare 

As  ever,  phoenixes  elude  the  snare. — 
/  feel  no  interest  in  all  of  these; 

Tluii  are  dissert ationists'  affair. 
Hut  tell  me  what  are  "flu  authorities?" 

Envoy 

I'riuee,  What  the  hippogryfon  is,  or  where 
Tli,  furtive  hemogoblim  takes  his  ens, — 

For  these  I  do  not  feel  the  slightest  ear,  : 
Hut  hll  me,  who  an  "Tin  authorities?" 


So  Easy 
Litth — How  can  I  get  rid  of  a  miss  in  my  car? 
Joe — Insult  her  and  she'll  get  out  of  her  own  accord. 
— Carnegie  Tech  Puppet. 


Sophomore — Yeah,  she  didn't  know  me  and  my  line 
went  over  big. 

Senior — I   see:   she   was   a   stranger   and    you    took 
her  in. 

■ — Colorado  Bo  Do. 
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^Buick 

Is  featuring  25  separate  and  distinctively 

different  body  styles  for  1925, 

including  the  popular 

Buick  Qoach 


In  both  the 
Standard  and  Master  Six 


Buick  Sales  and  Service 

Five  Points  auto  Co. 

Phone  1000 

Durham,  North  Carolina 


J\0W. 

A  Great  Advancement  in  Radio 

The 

Brunswick  l^adio/a 

Combining  the  world-famous  Brunswick 
Phonograph  with  the  superlative  achieve- 
ments in  Radio,  the  Radiola  Super-Hete- 
rodyne and  Regenoflex — an  entirely  new 
conception  of  musical  possibilities  of 
radio. 

Pullman  Davenport  Beds,  Winsor  Chairs, 

Floor  Lamps.      Visit  our  store  before 

making  your  Christmas  purchases 

Christian    &    Harward 

106  West  Main  Street 

Phone  679 

To  a  Brown-Skinned  Spanish  Maid 
A  Villanelle 

T\Y  YOl'R  breath  theft's  a  rose 
■*-  With  the  scent  of  the  flower 
On  your  lattice  that  grows. 

When  the  soft  May  wind  blows 
By  your  neat  Spanish  bower. 
In  your  breath  there's  a  rose. 

And  the  creel-  gently  flows 

'Neath  the  vine  of  your  tower 
On  your  lattice  that  grows. 

Will  the  perfume  e'er  lose 

Like  a  bud  in  the  shower? 
In  your  breath  there's  a  rose. 

Will  the  petals  e'er  close 

Or  the  fragrance  e'er  sour 
On  your  lattice  that  grows? 

Ah  ne'er  yet  I  suppose 

Has  the  bud  shed  its  power 

Like  your  breath  of  the  rose 
On  your  lattice  that  grows. 


Knocke — What's  the  difference  between  a  pair  and 
a  royal  straight  flush  ? 

Outte — A  good  deal. 

— Virginia  Sniper. 


He  Chipped  In 

Red — What  did  your  friend's  father  say  when  he 
found  you  two  alone,  holding  hands  ? 

Fred — Oh.  he  just  drew  up  a  chair  and  told  Bill 
to  deal  him  in  on  the  next  hand. 

— Notre  Dame  Juggler. 


Lydia — "When  Jack  met  Billy  and  me  out  walking, 
I  found  it  very  hard  to  conceal  my  dismay. ' ' 

Alice — "I  imagine!     It  is  so  hard  to  conceal  any- 
thing with  the  present  styles." — Selected. 
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Ballade  of  the  Sibyl 
Double  retrain 

YOU  THWARTED  pursuers  of  moonlight  romanc 
You  huntresses  of  the  elusive  prefix. 
And  you  who  have  suffered  erotic  mischance. 
Tell  all  of  your  troubles  to  Dorothy  Dix! 
For  she  can  instruct  you  in  all  of  the  tricks 
Found  useful,  for  time  out  of  mind,  to  entice 
To  utter  surrender  the  husband  one  picks ; 
Let  Dorothy  give  you  some  good  advice ! 

Is  your  wife  the  director  of  household  finance  f 

Or  is  she  a  bit — shall  we  put  it — prolix  1 

Does  she  scold  if  a  boisterous  wind  temps  yum-  glann 

Tell  all  of  your  troubles  to  Dorothy  Dix! 

Do  you  find  that  marriage  and  pleasure  don't  mix 

At  all  ?     Is  your  notion  of  paradise 

A  place  where  men  are  all  Benedicks? 

Let  Dorothy  give  you  some  good  advice ! 

Does  your  husband  deplore  your  extravagance? 

Will  he  never  be  home  for  dinner  at  six? 

Is  he  not  quite  decorus  in  utterance? 

Tell  all  your  troubles  to  Dorothy  Dix! 

Is  it  after  midnight  when  his  latch-key  clicks? 

Does  he  toy  overmuch  with  the  hazardous  dice? 

Does  he  argue  with  you  over  politics? 

Let  Dorothy  give  you  some  good  advice ! 

Envoy 

Unfortunates,  plunge  not  yet  into  Styx 
Tell  all  your  troubles  to  Dorothy  Dix ! 
Receive  from  her  wisdom  and  wit  beyond  price ; 
Let  Dorothy  give  you  some  good  advice ! 


For  it's  gin,  gin,  gin. 

You  synthetic,  home-brewetic  pint  of  gin. 

Though  you've  cost  me  much  I've  paid  it. 

By  the  durty  bum  that  made  it. 

You're  better  than  cream  soda,  pint  o'  gin. 

— New  York  Medley. 


A  boy  returned  to  the  University  the  other  day 
with  a  bandaged  hand. 

"What  is  the  matter,"  asked  a  friend. 

"One  of  the  boys  got  intoxicated  the  other  night 
at  a  dance  and  stepped  on  my  hand."  he  replied. 


cKe  S  EEMAN 
PMNTE  RY 
INCORPORATED 

"Established  1885 
DURHAM 

"^         NC         ^ 


Printing 


B\an\  Boo\s 


Printers  of  Publications 


Qaretakers  of  Qlo 

thing 

D 

urham 

Dry  Cleaning 

422  West  Main  Street 
Telephone  913 

Co. 

,  Inc. 

We  do  good  work 

for  the 

Faculty  and  Students 
Duke  University 

of 

1 

N.  C.  Barber  Shop 
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MADE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  WAV 


Watch  for  Exhibits 

ot  our  correctly  designed 

MEN'S  CLOTHES 

carefully  tailored  in  the  English  Fashion 

from  Distinctive  Imported  and 

Domestic  Fabrics. 


You  will  serve  your  pocketbook  as  well  as  your 
wardrobe  if  we  make  your  next  suit. 

TO  ORDER 


$29.50 


STETSON  D 

'Nationally  Known — Justly  Famous' 
__  "MADE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  WAV  _ 


Lindsey  Faucett  &  Sons 

Baggage  Transfer 

..c>i®,<>.. 

Freight  Hauling  and  Moving 
of  All  Kinds 


Phones:  Baggage  Room  382,  Residence  741 
Durham,  N.  C. 


McDonald's  Drug  Store 

Prescription  ^Druggist 

..<>©,<>.■ 

We  Appreciate  Your  Business 

•MS®*" 

Telephone  1083 
West  Durham,  N.  C. 


Sleight  of  Hand 

The  supervisor  of  a  school  was  trying  to  prove  that 
children  are  lacking  in  observation. 

To  the  children  he  said,  "Now  tell  me  a  number  to 
put  on  the  board." 

Some  child  said  36  and  he  wrote  63. 

He  asked  for  another  and  the  process  was  repeated. 

When  a  third  number  was  called  for  a  child  who 
had  apparently  been  listless  said,  "Theventy-theven. 
Change  that  von  thucker. " 


The  Brute! 

Once  a  young  lad  named  Knute 
Gave  the  post  office  the  boot 

And  studes  with  glee 

Looked  on  to  see 
But  Uncle  Sam  didn't — The  brute! 


"Watch  the  butterfly,"'  said  the  cow  as  the  train 
hit  her. 


Ike — "You  say  your  girl  never  keeps  you  waiting: 
How  do  you  manage  it?" 

Mike — "I   have  them  tell  her  there  is  some  male 
down  stairs  and  she  hurries  down  to  get  it." 

— Anon . 


A  minister  from  Tennessee 
Accidentally  sat  down  on  a  bee, 

But  the  darn  little  bee 

Just  chuckled  with  glee 
And  said.  "That's  a  good  one  on  me." 

— Penn.  Froth. 


Steamboat  Captain  (who  had  just  fallen  over- 
board) :  "Don't  stand  there  like  a  dumbell.  Give  a 
yell,  can't  you?" 

College  Stude  Deckhand — "Certainly,  sir.  Rah! 
Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  Captain." 

— CI  arii)  n. 
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Judge— "Young  lady,  your  husband  claims  you  bil 
him.     Have  you  any  defence?" 

"Yes.  sir.     He  treated  me  like  a  dog." 

— Puppet. 


With  graceful  feet  a  maiden  sweet. 

Was  tripping  the  light  fantastic, 
When  she  suddenly  tore  for  the  dressing-room  door- 

Ynu  never  can  trust  elastic. 

—Froth. 


Shipwrecked  sailor  on  raft   (to  companion)  — 
"Mike  if  one  of  us  shouldn't  survive,  what  shall  I 
tell  your  folks?" 

— Mugwump. 


Not  Dumb 

Circus  man — "The  leopard  has  escaped — Shoot  him 
'•  on  the  spot ! ' ' 

Guard— "Which  spot?" 

— Whirlwind. 


Magician    (to    boy    he    has   called    on    the    stage): 
'Now.  my  bov.  you  have  never  seen  me  before,  have 


you  ? 

Boy — "No,  daddy." 


— Record. 


T 


"You  may  go  as  far  as  you  like,"  she  said  softly. 
So  they  drove  on  five  miles  further  before  they  started 
back  home. 

-Jeff. 


Him — "Sweetie,  dear,  I'm  gonna  marry  you." 
Her — "Have  you  seen  ma?" 
Him — "Yes,  but  she's  too  old." 

—  Whirlwind. 


'What  is  an  atheist?" 

'One  who  does  not  believe  in  Santa  Claus. " 

— Ranger. 


Our  Qustomers 


Seem  Pleased  with  their  Relations 


with  the 


'Durham  J^oan  £^ 
Trust  Qompany 

One  of  Durham  s  strong 
growing  banks 


Opening  new  accounts. 
We  want  your  business 


Thomas  Drug  Store 


To  Duke  University  Students: 

Your  checks  will  gladly  be  cashed,  pro- 
vided the  Duke  University  endorsement 
is  on  them. 


106  East  Main  Street 


H.  A.  Gaskins 


Victrolas  and  Records 
String  Instruments 
Sheet  Music 


117  East  Main  Street 
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First  Rational  Trust 
Qompany 

Durham,  N.  C. 


Real  Estate 

Investments 

Trusts 


mmw. 


NASH  LEADS  THE  WORLD 
IN  MOTOR   CAR    VALUE 


^hQcholson 
zJXCotor  Qompany 


Duke  Street 


Conquest 


J  BROUGHT  my  love  a  blushing  rose 
And  sought  her  smile  to  gain, 
But  up  sin  turned  her  ruddy  nose 
And  scoffed  with  great  disdain. 

I  sang  my  love  a  tender  song. 

Sung  oft  by  swains  of  yore, 
But  I  was  forced  the  evening  long 

To  stand  outside  her  door. 

I  brought  my  love  a  handsome  car 

To  take  her  out  to  dine, 
Then  in  my  arms  she  cuddled  up 

And  murmured.  "How  divine!" 

— E.  D.  S. 


Inquisitive  Lady  (on  visit  to  battleship) — "And 
did  they  put  those  rocks  clear  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  to  built  that  breakwater?" 

Assuring  Gob — ' '  No,  madam  ;  they  left  two  inches 
so  the  fish  could  swim  through.'' 

— Exchange. 


GILMERS 

=  INCORPORATED  ^= 

From  Mills  Direct  to  You 

Mens  "Marx -Made  Million" 
Suits  for  Fall  and  Winter 


THEY  look  like  a  million  dollars — in  our 
window,  in  our  store,  at  your  home,  in 
your  business  and  on  you. 

And  best  of  all  the  "Marx -Made"  Million 
Suit  is  as  good  as  it  looks.  It's  absolutely  guar- 
anteed to  give  satisfactory  wear. 

We  are  now  showing  a  great  variety  of  these 
popular  suits  in  leading  Winter  styles — fine 
tailoring  and  fine  fabrics — at  the  unusual  low 


price  of 


>25 


$27-50 


30 
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Men,  Hanes  Value  Just  Sticks  Out  All  Over! 

No  doubl  about  it.  You  can't  put  your  underwear  marvel.  Read  the  guarantee  and  check  (iff  the  five 
money  to  better  use.  In  Hanes  you  get  comfort  and  famous  points.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Hanes — it's  sold 
warmth    that's    real    and    wear    that    will    make    you     at  a  price  you'll  be  willing  to  pay. 

1  Hanes  Collarettes  are  cut  to  size.     A  2.  Hanes    Cuffs    won't    pull    off'.      They  ..'.  Hanes     Elastic     Shoulders     give     the 

10  suit   has  a  40  collarette.     Won't  roll  sunt/   the   wrist,     Reinforced   on  the  end  every    movement,    because    they're    made 

<ir  pucker.     Protect  the  chest  from  cold  to  prevent   raveling  and  gaping.    Sleeves  with  a  service-doubling  lap  seam.     Com- 

ilriiniilits.     and      let      the      top-shirt      lie  art    exact    length — not    uneven.  fortablc.     Strong, 
smooth. 


I.  Hams  Closed  Crotch  really  STATS 
closed.  Double  gusset  i/n  tliiglt,  another 
comfort  feature.  Crotch  rau't  bind,  for 
names  is  fitted  by  TRUNK  Measure- 
ment, as  well  as  chest. 


5.  Ham  s  Elastic  Ankles  never  bunch 
over  the  shoe-tops.  No  ugly  pucker 
showing  under  the  socks.  One  leg  is 
exactly  the  same  length  as  the  other. 
They're  mates! 


THIS  IS  THE  HANES  GUARANTEE : 

We  guarantee  Hanes  Underwear  absolutely — every  thread,  stitch  and  button. 
We  guarantee  to  return  your  money  or  give  you  a  new  garment 

if  any  seam  breaks. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 
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T)urham 
School  of  \3(Cusic 


Theory 

In  All  its  Branches 

Voice 
Piano 


Directors  : 

Miss  Daisy  Robins  Mrs.  A.  R.  Wynn 

Director  of  Voice  Department  : 

Miss  Lucy  Jackson 

From  New  York 

A  State  Chartered  School 

405  Liberty  Street 
Phone  1217 


GIFTS  THAT  LAST 


Every  Student 
Should  Be  Punctual ! 


GRUEN 
WATCHES 


Are  Accurate 

and  Aid  Punctuality 


WE'INVITE'/TOUR 
INSPECTION 


Jones  6?  Frasier  Company 

Jewelers 


Peggy — "You    arn't    so    awfully    attractive,    you 
know.    Very  few  nice  girls  would  marry  you." 

Reggie — "Oh,  well,  a  very  few  would  be  enough!" 


The  Old  Lady — "And  my  son  when  you  return  to 
school,  always  remember  that  you  are  the  light  of  my 
life!" 

The  Stude — ' '  You  bet  I  will !  And  while  I  'm  there, 
you  pray  that  your  light  doesn't  fail  again." 

— Comics. 


Doctor — ' '  You  cough  more  easily  this  morning. ' ' 
Patient — "Yes,  I've  been  practicing  all  night." 
— Answers  (London). 


Her — "How  do  you  like  those  long  floppy  dresses?" 
Him — "They  certainly  give  the  wind  something  to 
blow  about." 

— Yellow  Jacket. 


The  Northwestern 

Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Company 


Enoch  L.  Stamey,  '24 
Special  Agent 

610  First  National  Bank  Building 
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The  Repentant  Moonshiner 

(Continued  from  Page  174) 

"Why,  good  morning,  Miss."  he  said  carelessly, 
turning  his  head  in  the  other  direction  to  see  if  he 
saw  Miss  Turner  among  the  other  people  around  the 
station. 

"Say."  the  same  voice  spoke  gently,  "ar'nt  yon 
Mr.  Smith?" 

"Why  yes.  thats  my  name,"  Smith  said.  "I  had 
no  idea  that  I  was  to  meet  such  a  charming  young 
lady.  but.  then.  I  guess  I  am  no  ladies'  man  anyway." 

Louise  Turner  remained  silent  for  a  few  seconds  as 
if  waiting  for  him  to  continue  his  confessions,  hut  it 
was  useless,  for  Smith  had  said  all  that  he  thought 
was  necessary.  They  rode  along  in  silence  for  several 
minutes,  each  one  wishing  to  speak,  but  waiting  for 
the  other  to  begin.  Louise  was  well-pleased  with  the 
manners  and  features  of  her  companion.  When  her 
father  had  written  to  her  and  told  her  that  he  had 
hired  a  man  from  the  city  to  help  him,  she  had 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  this  man  must  be  some 
'ne'er-do-well'.  She  had  never  entertained  the 
thought  that  such  a  robust,  healthy  young  man  would 
have  left  the  city  and  gone  to  the  farm.  Inwardly, 
she  was  sorry  that  she  had  remained  away  from  home 
as  long  as  she  had,  for  she  was  beginning  to  see  that 
his  company  would  be  very  pleasant.  Louise  was  a 
very  congenial  girl ;  so  in  order  to  begin  a  conversa- 
tion she  asked  him  quietly.  "Mr.  Smith,  how  do  you 
like  the  farm?  T  know  that  the  life  out  here  seems 
exceedingly  dull  and  uninteresting  compared  to  that 
in  the  city." 

"I  find  life  out  here  much  more  fascinating  than  I 
had  expected  to  find  it.  but  you  know  I  lived  on  the 
farm  when  I  was  a  boy." 

"Yes.  I  remember  that  father  told  me  something 
about  it.  and  by  the  complimentary  tone  in  which  he 
spoke,  I  am  sure  that  you  and  he  are  becoming 
excellent  friends." 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed.  I  like  your  father  very  much, 
and  I  hope  that  I  am  satisfying  him."  This  answer 
must  not  have  been  the  response  that  Louise  wanted. 
for  she  again  became  the  inquirer,  "I  know  that 
Saturday  and  Saturday  night  must  be  monotonous  to 
you.  for  I  can't  imagine  what  you  can  do  of  any 
interest  to  yourself  on  Saturday  night?"  Her  last 
phrase  was  eagerly  spoken,  and  her  eyes  became  pierc- 
ing, as  if  she  were  trying  to  read  his  thoughts.  Was 
it  intuition  that  caused  Smith  to  raise  his  eyes  ?  He 
looked  up  suddenly  and  saw  that  the  girl  was  waiting 


anxiously  for  his  reply.  Suddenly  it  flashed  upon 
his  mind  that  it  was  on  Saturday  night  that  her 
father  did  his  illegal  work !  He  understood  her  en- 
thusiasm at  once ;  so  he  decided  to  tell  her  the  truth. 

"Miss  Turner,  I  believe  that  I  understand  what 
you  are  trying  to  find  out.  Yes.  I  know  what  yotir 
father  dries  on  Saturday  n;ght.  and  I  am  going  with 
him  the  next  time  he  goes,  but  we'll  not  talk  about 
it  if  you  wish  it." 

"Mr.  Smith,  you  must  know  that  I  am  always 
afraid  that  he  will  be  discovered,  but,  listen,  since 
you  know  the  secret  of  my  father's  work,  you  know 
the  source  of  my  education  and  cultural  training." 

•Yes.  Miss  Turner,  ever  since  I  heard  you  utter 
the  first  word,  T  have  been  marvelling  at  your  mental 
outlook. ' ' 

"You  need  not  flatter  me.  but,  listen.  'Mr.  Smith" 
sounds  too  formal.  What's  your  first  name?  I'd 
much  rather  call  you  by  that." 

"My  Tiame  is  Harry,  and  now  that  you  have  broken 
the  ice,  I  shall  call  you  Louise." 

"That  is  what  I  want  you  to  do."  she  answered 
gayly. 

This  frank  conversation,  filled  with  the  witty 
phrases  and  courteous  replies  of  the  young  couple 
caused  Harry  to  look  at  his  case  in  a  new  way. 
Louise  was  driving  the  car  on  the  return  trip  and 
Harry  managed  to  converse  with  her  freely,  but  his 
mind  was  wandering  over  the  complications  in  which 
he  had  got  himself.  At  first  sight  he  knew  that  this 
girl,  beside  him  in  the  car,  was  his  ideal,  that  he 
would  learn  to  love  her  if  not  already,  that  she  ap- 
pealed to  him  as  no  other  woman  had.  What  now? 
He  could  not  possibly  ruin  the  father  of  this  girl 
although  he  had  sworn  to  do  so  before  he  left  town ! 
He  finally  decided  to  let  the  events  take  their  own 
course. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  home.  Harry  hurried  to 
his  room  and  returned  a  little  while  later  dressed  in 
his  best  clothes.  Perhaps  all  of  the  family  present 
noticed  it.  but  none  of  them  mentioned  the  fact  to 
the  other.  Supper  was  served  and  then.  Harry  and 
Louise  returned  to  town  to  see  a  movie  which  was 
shown  on  Saturday  night.  Harry  was  more  and  more 
thrilled  by  the  girl  companion  he  had  with  him.  For 
the  next  eight  weeks  Harry  lived  in  a  dream.  He 
saw  Louise  at  meals,  and  at  night  they  would  either 
play  some  parlor  game  or  go  to  town.  She  was  al- 
ways pleasant,  always  kind,  always  courteous,  and 
always  charming.     The  more  he  was   with  her,   the 
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more  he  desired  to  be ;  the  more  he  learned  of  her,, 
the  better  he  liked  her.  He  knew  that  these  con- 
ditions could  not  remain  without  a  clash,  but  for  the 
soul  of  him  he  could  not  tell  her  how  he  felt !  Never- 
theless, he  forsaw  that  he  would  nol  be  able  to  re- 
strain himself  much  longer. 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  Harry  Smith  when  one 
evening  he  and  Louise  were  taking  a  walk  down  the 
lane  to  the  pasture.  They  often  strolled  down  this 
lane  together,  but  even  nature  itself  made  Harry  feel 
different.  They  were  talking  confidentially  as  they 
meandered  along  the  grassy  path.  Some  little  simple 
word  must  have  been  spoken  as  they  reached  the  end 
of  the  lane,  for  Harry  took  a  step  towards  Louise, 
and,  with  a  look  in  his  eyes  that  made  her  tremble 
and  a  feeling  in  his  heart  that  made  him  bold,  began, 
"Louise,  little  girl,  for  two  months  we've  been  to- 
gether most  of  the  time,  and  for  two  long  months  I 
have  loved  you.  You  must  have  known  this.  I  have 
waited  patiently,  but  this  evening  you  must  say  'yes' 
or  'no.'  which  shall  it  be?-'  Louise  looked  hurt  for  a 
moment,  then  blushed,  and  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice 
replied  very  low  and  gently,  "Harry,  you  don't  know 
a  girl,  nor  can  you  read  the  story  of  love  in  her  eyes. 
for  could  you  have  done  this,  you  woidd  not  have 
had  need  to  sa.y  what  you  have  said.     Although  I  am 


unworthy  of  you.  1  do  love  you.    Can  you  doubt  me ? " 

Then,  the  sun  set  and  east  a  golden  glow  on  the 
surrounding  landscape.  The  two  stood  together, 
looking  toward  the  setting  sun.  Barry  suddenly 
seized  her  and  pulled  her  to  him.  Then  for  a 
moment  everything  was  forgotten  as  her  lips  met  his 
in  the  first  warm  passionate  kiss.  The  girl's  hands 
crept  up  toward  his  shoulders.  Bu1  whether  her  in- 
tention was  to  push  him  away  from  her  or  to  draw 
him  closer  is  uncertain,  for  as  her  fingers  slid  along 
under  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  cold,  steel  surface  of  his  badge.  She  raised 
the  lapel  and  gazed  intently  on  the  badge  for  a 
second,  then  she  grasped  the  meaning  of  its  presence 
at  once.  Her  body  became  rigid,  she  thrust  him  away 
quickly  and  stood  facing  him,  her  back  to  a  tree. 

"So  I  have  been  deceived !  You.  a  detective,  a 
spy!  Here  to  ruin  my  father  and  his  family!  You 
have  stolen  the  secret  of  the  cave  from  him !  And 
to  think,  only  a  moment  ago,  you  were  making  love 
to  me.  his  daughter.  Oh,  Harry,  please  try  to 
explain.'' 

With  a  bowed  head.  Smith  spoke  weakly  but  con- 
vincingly, "Louise,  I  swear  by  all  that's  good  in  this 
world  that  since  I  saw  you,  I  have  resolved  not  to 
destroy  your  father,  and  may  God  strike  me  if  I  have 
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ever  entertained  any  thought  of  leading  you  astray! 
I  can't  return  to  my  job  until  his  distillery  is  de- 
stroyed, for  I  have  to  do  away  with  it.  but  I'll  not  do 
it  myself." 

"Yes;"  she  cried  in  a  troubled  voice,  "but  I  can- 
not marry  you  until  I'm  no  longer  a  moon-shiner's 
daughter,  but,  Harry,  I  can't  live  without  you!  I 
will  accept  what  you  say  as  true,  but  I  must  first 
talk  it  all  over  with  my  truest  friend.  Grand-mother. 
She  will  know  what  is  best." 

It  was  about  one  o'clock  on  the  following  Saturday 
night  that  Turner  returned  home  from  his  work  and 
told  his  mother  that  he  intended  to  get  a  good  night's 
rest.  When  he  had  left  her  and  gone  to  his  room. 
Mrs.  Ella  Turner,  the  old  mother,  knowing  that 
Louise  and  Harry  were  both  troubled,  and  being  a 
staunch  believer  in  prayer,  knelt  down  by  her  bed- 
side and  humbly  asked  God  to  change  her  boy  and 
lead  him  back  to  the  path  of  righteousness.  She  went 
to  bed  feeling  sad  and  troubled  over  the  affairs  of  her 
family.  Soon  everything  was  quiet,  but  about  three 
o'clock  everyone  was  awakened  by  a  horrible  noise  in 
Mr.  Turner's  room.  Frank  Turner,  trembling,  roll- 
ing, crying,  and  even  cursing,  was  in  the  clutches  of 
a  terrible  nightmare.     Harry  Smith  held  him.  shook 


him,  and  finally  awakened  him.  There  in  this  little 
humble  home  a  miracle  had  taken  place;  his  mother's 
prayers  had  been  answered,  for  the  moonshiner,  with 
a  new  light  in  his  eyes,  awoke,  and.  getting  down  on 
his  knees  beside  his  bed.  in  the  presence  of  the  entire 
family,  uttered  these  words,  "Oh!  God!  Have  mercy 
on  me  a  sinner !  But  from  now  on  I  'm  going  to  live 
a  new  and  better  life." 

Without  a  word  he  and  Harry  left  the  house  and 
hastened  to  the  secret  entrance  of  his  cave.  When 
they  were  there,  Frank  Turner,  instead  of  pushing 
the  hidden  button,  pushed  a  stick  of  dynamite  under- 
neath the  mechanism  of  the  opening  and  said  sol- 
emnly. "In  that  cave  I  have  a  fortune,  but  I  disowu 
it,  for  it  has  led  me  to  the  very  gates  of  Hell ! ' '  He 
touched  a  match  to  the  fuse  and  in  a  moment  the 
secret  entrance  to  Turner's  cave  was  no  more! 


The  fortune  is  still  in  that  cave.  The  distillery  was 
destroyed,  but  not  by  the  hand  of  Howard  Phillips, 
the  detective  !  Louise  Turner  is  no  longer  a  ' '  moon- 
shiner's  girl."  And  Frank  Turner  goes  with  his 
mother  to  church  and  never  says.  "I  can't  go,  mother. 
Louise  can  take  you." 
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»t  £~in  «~a«  a—a  a- -a  !£■-&  jfi-- at  i£~ai  is~s«  isra 
Without  Any  Makeup 

rT^IIE  followers  of  the  Taurian  Players  were  some- 
•*-  what  disappointed  when  it  was  announced  that, 
Monsieur  Bcaucaire  would  be  presented  again  this 
spring.  It  was  the  hope  of  many  that  some  modern 
ami  realistic  play  or  a  series  of  one  act  plays  would 
be  the  selection.  No  other  oue  organization  has  had 
the  success  of  the  Taurians  over  so  short  a  period  of 
preparation  and  study.  But  it  seems  that  if  any  real 
actors  are  to  be  developed  the  costume  play  should 
be  discarded  for  the  realistic  one  which  of  its  nature 
demands  a  more  skilful  and  highly  technical  art. 

The  Carolina  Playmakers  have  developed  a  unique 
system  of  their  own.  They  have  done  it,  however, 
through  the  use  of  simple  productions,  many  of  which 
they  wrote  themselves.  The  point  is  that  they  have 
done  something  individually.  The  Taurians  have 
never  been  put  to  a  real  test  of  dramatic  art  and  will 
not  have  been  until  they  try  something  besides  cos- 
tume plays.  That  they  possess  talent  is  unquestion- 
able, but  this  talent  will  never  reach  its  apex  in  a 
romantic  background.  Under  the  influence  of  Eugene 
O'Neill  the  American  stage  is  assuming  a  very  rea- 
listic aspect.  Costumes  have  been  discarded  to  a  large 
extent,  and  the  tendency  now  is  to  dramatize  life  as 
it  actually  is.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  col- 
lege students  to  launch  forth  in  this  same  field.  Col- 
lege audiences  would  no  doubt  be  more  appreciative 
of  something  real  than  something  romantic. 

The  beginning  of  playwriting  in  the  college  cur- 
riculum should  add  some  interest  as  well  as  some 
material  to  dramatics  on  the  campus.  The  best,  how- 
ever, is  yet  to  come.  Maybe  next  fall  the  Taurians 
will  essay  something  like  What  Price  Glory.  Let  us 
hope  so  anyhow.  At  any  rate  it  would  be  a  good 
business  proposition. 

□    □    D 
In  Quest  of  Fiction 

TT  was  recently  called  to  the  attention  of  one  of 
pthe  staff  that  the  University  library  contained  very 
little  in  the  way  of  fiction,  whether  it  be  ancient  or 
modern.     Although  taking  this  premise  with  a  grain 


of  salt,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  many  well-known 
writers  of  fiction  have  been  omitted  from  the  choice 
of  books.  There  is,  for  instance,  little  or  nothing  of 
modern  fiction.  II.  G.  Wells  is  the  only  present  day 
novelist  of  any  note,  and  many  of  bis  works  are  not 
available. 

No  one  expects  the  library  to  purchase  every  book 
which  comes  out,  but  there  should  be  a  reasonable 
purchase  of  fiction.  Certainly  Galsworthy,  Walpole, 
Cabell,  and  other  present-day  writers  should  have 
preference  over  such  childish  attempts  as  Edna 
Geister's  It  Is  to  Laugh,  et  al.  often  one  has  a  little 
leisure  time,  and  it  is  a  long  walk  to  the  city  library. 

nan 

A  Step  in  the  Right  Direction 

r"pHE  problem  of  financing  student  publications  has 
■*•  been  a  pertinent  one  at  Duke  University  for  many 
years  past,  and  the  current  year  has  not  brought  any 
favorable  solution.  Hitherto  the  institution  has  had 
no  official  connection  with  publications  except  in  an 
advisory  capacity.  A  definite  step,  however,  has 
been  taken  in  the  creation  of  a  Publications  Council, 
composed  of  six  student  and  three  faculty  repre- 
sentatives. The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  sys- 
tematize the  financial  end  of  all  publications  as  well 
as  to  supervise  the  editorial  departments  from  time 
to  time.  The  real  work  of  the  Council  will  be  in 
working  out  some  means  whereby  the  cost  of  campus 
publications,  notably  the  college  annual,  will  be  mini- 
mized and  distributed  more  evenly  among  the  whole 
body  of  students. 

The  one  solution  to  the  financial  hazards  of  putting 
out  college  periodicals  is  to  have  a  uniform  fee  which 
will  entitle  every  student  to  each  of  the  three  publica- 
tions and  will  at  the  same  time  insure  the  managers 
a  definite  income.  This  plan  has  been  started  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  has  worked  very 
successfully,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  can 
be  put  into  operation  here.  As  matters  stand  now. 
only  a  few  students  pay  for  the  three  publications. 
A  general  fee  would  not  only  aid  in  the  financing  of 
these  publications  but  would  also  distribute  the  cost 
among  a  wider  number  of  students. 
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The  Publications  Council  will  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  student  publications  if  it  provides  a  sure 
means  of  revenue.  The  next  year  will  no  doubt  find 
some  concrete  plan  in  operation  at  Duke. 

□     □     □ 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern 

rT",HE  editing  of  the  Archive  this  year  has  made 
■*■  the  staff  excellent  sleuths  since  they  have  been 
forced  to  dig  up  material  from  the  highways  and  by- 
ways. The  generosity  and  good  nature  of  a  few  good 
souls  in  our  midst,  who,  incidentally,  can  write,  have 
made  things  a  little  easier  by  contributing  every 
month.  I  thank  them  now.  But  to  sophomores  espe- 
cially I  want  to  urge  that  they  send  in  their  short- 
stories,  wThich  they  wrote  for  English  2  this  fall. 
They  may  be  good.  Maybe  the  theme  reader  made  a 
mistake.  Anyhow  let  the  editors  look  your  stories 
over. 

There  are  only  three  more  issues  of  the  Archive, 
and  one  of  them  will  be  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Cat's  Head  Club.  So  if  any  one  wishes  to  con- 
tribute something  this  year,  it  is  high  time  to  begin 
working  on  it.  Incidentally,  the  editor  appreciates 
every  contribution.  The  issue  this  month  contains 
the  first  material  from  a  co-ed  this  vear.     I  trust  it 


will  not  be  the  last.  Poetry,  short-stories,  essays  are 
all  in  vogue.  If  you  have  written  anything,  send  it 
at  once,  or  more  correctly,  as  soon  as  you  have  type- 
written it. 

□     □     □ 

Attention  Library  Officials 

The  periodical  department  of  the  Library  is  in 
many  ways  the  most  efficient  branch  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Usually  there  is  little  but  praise  to  be  said  of 
the  number  and  choice  of  periodicals  upon  the  shelves. 
But  there  is  one  conspicuous  exception:  Why  don't 
we  have  The  American  Mercury?  Here  is  a  maga- 
zine, unquestionably  entertaining  and  stimulating, 
and  in  many  ways  one  of  the  most  important  monthly 
magazines.  But  one  hunts  in  vain  for  it  in  our 
Library.  Why  ?  The  argument  that  it  is  occasionally 
in  disagreement  with  conventional  notions  should  not 
damn  it  in  a  community  supposedly  devoted  to  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  Whatever  objections  might  have 
been  urged  against  the  publication  during  the  Trinity 
days  certainly  cannot  obtain  in  Duke  University. 

Let  us  have  The  American  Mercury  or  a  frank  ex- 
planation from  the  proper  authorities  that  we  students 
are  not  old  enough  to  be  trusted  with  it. 

— T. 
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Mencken,  Why  J^ot? 

(A  Prayerful  Meditation  upon  a  Literary  Hell-Raiser) 
By  J.  L.  Clute 


T 


tHIS  precocious  upstart,  H.  L.  Mencken,  has 
undoubtedly  won  the  distinction  of  being  the 
prize-winning  hell-raiser  of  many  literary  gen- 
erations. He  is  sui  generis,  a  law  unto  himself.  His 
fiendish  delight  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  trampling  upon 
the  callouses,  corns,  bunions  and  ingrowing  toe  nails 
that  adorn  the  intellectual  feet,  if  any,  of  the  Praise- 
God-Jehovah  brethren,  the  platitude-mouthing  and 
imbecilic  pedagogues,  the  literary  and  political  dem- 
agogues, the  would  be  intelligensia — in  short,  upon  the 
intellectual  extremities  of  whomsoever  they  may 
sprout.    And  few  there  be  who  escape  therefrom. 

Give  Him  Time 

There  are  perhaps  a  few  who  have  escaped  the 
withering  eruption  of  this  terrible  one,  but  the  lad 
is  young  yet.     Give  him  time. 

Revivalistic  Vulgarity 
This  bete  noir  of  the  pseudo  respectable  and  re- 
spected was  seemingly  born  disgusted,  or  perhaps  he 
is  disgusted  at  having  ever  been  born  at  all ;  and 
Mencken  has  been  indefatigable  in  the  vociferous, 
caustic  and  vituperative  expression  of  this  animating 
disgust.  His  phrases  coil,  twist  and  crackle  over  the 
backs  of  the  bovine  multitude  like  the  blacksnake  whip 
of  a  bull-driver,  and  his  Rabelaisian  vocabulary,  com- 
mand of  invective  and  double- jointed  blasphemy 
must  be  the  envy  and  despair  of  his  favorite  aver- 
sion, to-wit :  soul-saving  evangelists.  The  Lord  made 
a  grievous  error  when  Mencken  was  refused  the  di- 
vine afflatus.  For,  truly,  he  glories  in  perceiving  that 
which  an  asinine  and  puritanical  bourgeoise  would 
have  us  believe  it  is  vulgar  to  perceive — a  supreme  at- 
tribute of  the  successful  knight  of  the  saw-dust  trail. 

Lord,  We  Thank  Thee 
In  the  case  of  the  revivalist,  however,  the  rabble, 
the  pedagogues  and  the  Bryanists  intone,  "Lord,  we 
thank  thee  for  sending  this  holy  one  to  save  our  im- 
mortal souls."  But  when  Mencken  comes  to  save  that 
equally  obscure,  but  more  real  appendage  of  their 


carnal  natures,  the  intellect,  from  the  hell-fire  and 
damnation  of  idiotic  fallacies,  they  chant,  "Lord  God, 
chastise  this  infidel  who  cometh  against  thy  will  to 
afflict  us  with  the  labor  of  thinking." 

The  Sublimely  Humorous  and  The  Shrines 
of  The  Pharisees 

Whether  Mencken  has  deliberately  chosen  his  char- 
acteristic view-point  and  method  of  expression  to  en- 
rage the  devout  men  of  God  (He  throws  their  own 
grenades  back  at  them),  or  whether  he.  like  Rabelais, 
really  perceives  that  vulgarity  is  the  most  sublime 
expression  of  humor  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
I  do  know,  however,  that  he  has  that  faculty,  raised  to 
the  nth  power,  of  enraging  whomsoever  whensoever  he 
pleases.  He  invades  the  innermost  sanctuaries  and  holy 
of  holies  of  the  pharisees  to  emerge  with  their  pet 
idols,  totems  and  fetishes.  Whereupon,  he  gleefully 
tears  them  apart  and  explains  them  in  raucous  voice 
and  wholly  impolite  phraseology.  The  success  of  this 
harrassing  of  the  high  priests  and  medicine  men  is 
fully  revealed  here  upon  our  own  campus.  Not  one  of 
Mencken's  works  is  to  be  found  in  the  University 
library.  One  of  our  medicine  men  fears  that  such 
red-hot  impertinence  as  is  found  in  all  of  Mencken's 
works  might  pollute  the  pure-in-heart,  the  maidenly- 
modest  and  the  budding  emotionalists,  who  constitute 
at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the  university's  erudite  popu- 
lation. 

Slop  Jars  of  Sentimentality 

Mencken  is  altogether  a  destructive  and  iconoclas- 
tic person ;  a  literary  bull  in  what  he  bellows  to  the 
world  is  a  not  so  literary  china  shop.  What  he  tears 
down  is  usually  something  that  has  become  a  nuisance 
— slop  jars  of  sentimentality,  urns  of  gush  and  finger 
bowls  of  hypocracy.  It  is  amusing,  refreshing,  and 
invigorating  to  observe  his  immense  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm as  he  goes  about  his  chosen  task;  unless 
perchance  he  sticks  a  devastating  horn  through  the 

(Continued  on  Page  224) 
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J^ethe 


By  E.  H.  Brooks 


I 


T  WAS  a  hot  night  even  for  that  corner  of  the 
Carribean  that  washed  the  shores  of  British 
Guiana.  The  little  island  of  Tortuga  lay  smok- 
ing in  the  almost  mid-day  brillance  that  was  east  over 
the  whole  landscape  by  the  glorj'  of  the  rising  moon. 
And  what  a  moon  it  was !  Not  the  red  moon  of  the 
north  nor  the  silver  delight  of  the  prosaically  impas- 
sionate  temperate  regions,  but  the  great  orange  ball 
of  the  tropics,  glowing  with  a  wierdly  subdued  light, 
motionless  in  its  silent  grandeur. 

From  a  small  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  island 
a  few  tiny  pinpoints  of  light  twinkled  their  defiance 
at  the  great  orange  in  the  sky,  but  she  steadily 
climbed  higher,  serenely  unconscious  of  anything  save 
her  own  splendor.  Higher  and  higher  she  climbed 
till  the  last  shrinking  shadows  had  scuttled  to  their 
refuge  under  the  palm  trees,  and  a  solitary  light  re- 
mained in  the  bay.  This  single  rival  of  the  orange 
queen  hung  from  the  masthead  of  a  yacht  anchored 
there.  All  aboard  had  long  since  retired  and  were 
now  wrapt  in  slumber  save  one,  Amos  Boggs.  He 
had  forsaken  the  brilliantly  lighted  salon  and  gay 
revelling  a  full  three  hours  earlier,  and  for  the  last 
two  had  tossed  fitfully  on  his  bed,  unable  to  close 
his  aching  eyes  in  sleep.  The  events  of  the  proceed- 
ing day  passed  through  his  mind  in  a  never  ending 
procession;  the  chance  meeting  on  the  island  with 
the  one  woman  in  the  world,  his  passionate  avowals 
of  love,  and  her  laughing  retort.  That  was  what 
hurt,  she  had  laughed.  If  she  had  done  anything 
else,  said  anything  else,  it  would  not  have  been  so 
bad,  but  to  be  laughed  at !  Oh  well,  she  was  nothing, 
he  would  soon  forget  she  ever  existed.  And  now  to 
get  some  sleep. 

Another  hour  passed  and  still  he  lay  wide  eyed  ; 
the  only  sound  breaking  the  stillness  was  the  ticking 
of  his  watch  under  the  pillow.  Why  had  he  brought 
the  old  chronometer  with  him  anyway?  Yet  it  would 
have  been  just  as  bad  if  he  had  left  it  at  home.  He 
remembered  how  the  watch  had  come  into  his  posses- 
sion, and  his  father's  and  grandfather's  before  him. 
His    grandfather    had    become    separated    from    his 


companions  once  while  climbing  the  Jung  Frai 
Wandering  on  a  glacier,  he  had  found  a  Swiss  im- 
prisoned in  an  ice  pocket  and  had  rescued  him.  As 
a  token  of  gratitude  the  Swiss  had  given  him  the  old 
chronometer  and  with  it  its  history.  It  was  a  very 
old  timepiece  and  had  the  peculiar  property  of  mak- 
ing itself  heard  only  by  its  owner,  who  could  hear 
it  ticking  no  matter  how  far  distant.  Moreover,  it 
never  required  rewinding.  His  grandfather  had 
prized  it  highly,  and  on  one  occasion  when  it  was 
stolen  he  had  recovered  it  by  hearing  it  ticking.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  old  gentleman  had  died  and 
left  the  strange  watch  to  his  son.  This  son,  the  father 
of  Amos,  had  been  lost  in  a  snowstorm  and  Amos, 
who  at  the  death  of  his  father  became  the  rightful 
owner  of  the  chronometer,  had  been  apprised  of  his 
father's  death  and  led  to  the  corpse  by  the  ticking. 
On  coming  into  possession  of  it,  he  had  stored  it  in  a 
vault,  but  the  unseen  ticking  had  so  annoyed  him 
that  he  had  taken  it  out  and  carried  it  on  his  person 
ever  since.  It  was  with  him  now  on  the  yacht,  and 
its  monotonous  ticking  had  only  intensified  the 
highly  nervous  state  in  which  the  meeting  on  the 
islaud  had  left  him.  The  ticking  seemed  to  come 
from  a  little  wheel  in  his  brain  which  was  slowly  un- 
winding the  chain  of  torturing  memories.  If  he 
could  stop  that  ticking  he  could  go  to  sleep. 

Reaching  under  his  pillow  he  caught  the  watch  and 
slipped  it  under  the  mattress,  and  settled  himself  once 
more  in  bed.  But  an  angry  exclamation  broke  from 
him  as  the  hateful  noise  once  more  sounded  in  his  ear. 
as  loud  as  before.  Controlling  an  impulse  to  smash  it 
he  lay  perfectly  still  and  berated  himself  for  allowing 
such  a  little  thing  to  keep  him  awake.  Reasoning  thus 
he  gradually  became  calmer,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
dropping  asleep  when  the  ticking  again  sounded  in- 
his  ear,  louder  than  ever.  He  sat  bolt  upright  in 
bed.  This  was  too  much,  that  the  mere  sound  of  a 
watch  ticking  should  so  disturb  him.  Again  he  lay 
down  and  again  was  almost  asleep  when  the  slow 
ticking  once  more  forced  itself  upon  him.  Rage 
seized    him.       The     oppressive     heat,     his     troubled 
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thoughts  and  this  cursed  ticking  all  conspired  to 
destroy  his  peace  of  mind.  The  heat  was  inevitable 
but  it  had  been  forgotten ;  his  thoughts  were  harrow- 
ing' but  even  they  had  been  lulled,  and  now  only  this 
abominable  noise  kept  him  awake.  Very  well,  this 
last  obstacle  should  now  be  removed.  With  this 
thought  he  seized  the  chronometer  and  flung  it  from 
him  with  all  his  might.  Silence  followed,  absolute 
and  profound.  For  a  instant  he  was  amazed  and 
awed,  but  laughed  in  relief  when  he  remembered  that 
the  porthole  was  open.  The  watch  had  gone  through 
it,  of  course,  and  the  ensuing  silence  was  explained. 
A  momentary  twinge  of  conscience  came  over  him. 
Perhaps  he  shouldn't  have  been  so  hasty,  the  old  heir- 
loom had  been  in  the  family  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  its  intrinsic  value  was  considerable  be- 
sides the  sentiment  attached  to  it.  He  quickly  dis- 
missed these  compunctions,  however,  and  concentrated 
on  sleep,  determined  that  nothing  should  now  keep 
him  awake  any  longer. 

Suddenly  a  sound  struck  him,  a  sound  that  sent  a 
shiver  through  him  and  left  him  cold  and  rigid. 
With  bated  breath  and  straining  ear  he  listened. 
Again  the  terrible  sound  smote  his  ear,  a  sound  that 
resolved  itself  into  a  slow,  measured  ticking.  With 
a  distinct  shock  he  realized  that  it  was  the  chron- 
ometer which,  though  ten  fathoms  beneath  the  sea, 
still  made  itself  audible  and  would  continue  to  do  so 
through  every  minute  of  his  life.  Pulling  himself 
together  with  an  effort  he  cursed  his  stupidity  in 
throwing  it  awaj'.  There  was  no  help  for  it  now. 
however ;  he  must  reconcile  himself  to  hearing  it  tick 
every  second  till  his  dying  hour.  With  a  sigh  of 
resignation  he  closed  his  eyes  and  again  tried  to 
sleep.  In  vain,  each  separate  tick  bored  into  his 
brain  and  each  seemed  to  reproach  him. 

When  he  could  stand  it  no  longer  he  rose  and.  with 
hands  that  trembled,  mixed  an  opiate  and  drank  it. 
Still  he  did  not  sleep,  the  loathsome  ticking  continued 
and  seemed  even  louder  than  before. 

Followed  minutes  of  fearful  apprehension.  From 
a  reproachful  tone  the  ticking  became  indignant,  and 
then  imperious.  Wrathful  despair  filled  his  soul. 
What  had  he  clone  to  merit  such  punishment?  And 
this  thing  was  to  follow  him  forever !  To  grow  old 
and  die,  oh,  that  was  nothing,  but  to  have  every  pre- 
cious second  of  one's  life  carefully  ticked  off,  that 
was  unbearable.  Followed  many  more  long  minutes 
of  mental  anguish  in  which  rage  and  despair  slowly 


merged  into  horror,  the  cold  and  heavy  horror  of 
the  threatening  unseen. 

When  the  agony  of  lying  still  beca unendurable 

he  sprang  from  the  bed  and  rushed  across  the  room, 
striking  his  foot  against  a  chair  as  he  went,  but'  al- 
though it  was  a  terrifc  blow  and  the  pain  must  have 
been  excruciating  he  did  not  notice  it.  Reaching  the 
bureau  he  seized  a  handkerchief  and,  tearing  it  in 
two.  wadded  a  piece  tightly  in  each  ear.  This  done 
he  returned  to  his  bed  and  sat  down,  listening.  Yes, 
he  could  still  hear  the  damned  thing,  but  not  nearly 
so  loud  as  before.  Somewhat  mollified  he  lay  down 
gingerly  as  though  afraid  of  waking  the  thing  to  its 
former  volume.  For  five  minutes  he  lay  perfectly 
still,  growing  calmer  every  minute,  and  congratulat- 
ing himself  on  having  almost  silenced  the  odious  tick- 
ing. Then,  without  warning,  the  low  beats  rose  to  a 
thunderous  pitch.  His  hands  flew  to  his  ears.  They 
were  still  lightly  closed  but  the  ticking  continued  and 
even  grew  louder.  He  could  feel  himself  shrinking 
up ;  a  million  needles  pricked  his  skin  and  an  icy 
sensation  crept  up  his  back  and  lifted  the  hair  on 
his  head.  His  brain  reverbrated  with  the  awful 
sounds.  He  tried  to  swallow  but  his  heart  completely 
filled  his  throat.  His  teeth  chattered  but  it  was  not 
from  cold,  except  the  clammy  cold  of  horror.  Me- 
chanically he  sank  lower  in  bed,  and  pulled  the  cov- 
ers over  his  head. 

Into  the  ticking  there  now  crept  an  ominous  note, 
imperative,  commanding.  All  thought  of  sleep  had 
fled  the  poor  wretch;  the  slow  ticking  obsessed  his 
brain.  Horror,  awe,  fear,  and  rage  struggled  for 
supremacy  in  him.  He  cowered  in  the  bed  and  sob- 
bed piteously,  cursing  the  chronometer,  himself,  and 
his  grandfather  especially  as  the  author  of  this  hide- 
ous nightmare.  Each  tick  now  became  a  snarling 
threat  that  thudded  into  his  brain  with  a  sickening 
impact.  His  brain  swelled  till  it  seemed  as  though 
his  head  must  burst.  A  particularly  loud  and  harsh 
tick  almost  wrenched  his  head  from  his  body,  and 
jerked  his  tortured  body  from  the  bed.  With  a 
shriek  that  ended  in  a  hoarse  rattle  he  staggered  to 
the  porthole. 

The  scene  that  met  his  blank  stare  gave  no  reflec- 
tion of  his  tormented  soul.  The  great  orange  in  the 
sky  was  now  pure  gold,  and  molten  gold  dripped  from 
her  and  fell  noiselessly  into  the  sea.  turning  each  low- 
hung  wave  into  a  rolling  cauldron.  A  faint  breeze, 
the  first  sign  of  approaching  dawn,  fanned  his  scorch- 
ing brow,  but  he  gave  it  no  thought ;  even  the  moon 
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escaped  his  notice.  Stretching  his  neck  he  leaned 
out  and  peered  into  the  golden  flood.  What  was  that 
tiny  speck  that  glittered  so  ominously  down  there  in 
the  middle  of  the  earth  .'  What  else  could  it  be  but  that 
devilish  thing  that  kept  speaking  to  him?  And  what 
was  it  saying?  He  couldn't  quite  catch  it.  He  gazed, 
fascinated.  The  ticking  had  sunk  to  a  low,  pleading 
whine  and  as  he  watched  the  tiny  speck  far  below 
seemed  to  expand  and  contract  with  every  tick,  the 
evil  eye  to  twinkle  in  malicious  glee.  But  what  was 
the  thing  doing  down  there  ?  It  was  in  his  head,  rest- 
ing on  his  rain,  for  he  could  feel  it  ticking.  Then 
that  speck  must  be  the  reflection. 

So  he  mused,  while  the  ticking  became  softer  and 
sweeter  till  it  sounded  like  the  tinkling  of  a  tiny  bell. 
Gone  was  his  horror.  Gone  was  his  fear.  A  won- 
derful transformation  came  over  his  face.  The  hard 
lines  of  horror  and  despair  melted,  the  bulging  eyes 
softened,  and  the  gasping  mouth  and  clenched  jaws 
relaxed  into  a  simple  smile  of  pleasure.  To  think  that 
he  had  feared  and  hated  these  sounds!  Why  they 
were  the  sweetest  he  had  ever  heard !  And  a  low  laugh 
escaped  him  at  the  thought,  but  he  instantly  stifled 
it  for  fear  of  missing  some  of  the  wonderful  notes. 
The  ticking  sank  to  a  low,  seductive  mumur.  He 
strained  his  ears,  held  his  breath,  and  leaned  as  far 
out  as  the  porthole  would  permit.  The  sounds  be- 
came slightly  louder  and  with  just  a  hint  of  impa- 
tience, but  withal  exquisitely  sweet  and  beautiful. 
The  tiny  speck  at  the  bottom  of  the  world  smiled  and 
beckoned  him  with  promises  of  soft  raptures  never 
found  on  earth.  He  smiled  in  blissful  anticipation 
and  nodded  his  head  again  and  again.  "Yes,"  he 
said,  "I  hear  you,  and  I'm  coming." 

Swiftly  he  turned  and  with  a  mechanical  step 
crossed  the  room  and  ascended  to  the  deck.     The  first 


gray  streaks  of  dawn  were  beginning  to  struggle 
through  the  haze  low  down  on  the  eastern  horizon. 
The  moon  had  spent  all  her  gold  and  was  now  only  a 
haggard  face  in  the  sky,  dropping  swiftly  to  her  bed 
in  the  neighboring  islands.  The  sea  had  lost  its 
splendor.  A  ghostly  pallor  hung  like  a  shroud  over 
the  universe.  Even  the  stars  shrank  from  the  dis- 
mal sight  and  one  by  one  disappeared  behind  the  gray 
curtain  hung  between  night  and  day. 

He  rushed  to  the  rail  and  peered  earnestly  into 
the  leaden  depths.  Reassured  by  something  he  saw 
there  a  beautiful  smile  spread  over  his  face,  and  he 
nodded  his  head  in  the  same  rapid  manner  as  be- 
fore. Vaulting  lightly  over  the  rail,  he  poised  for  a 
brief  instant,  listening.  Misty  forms  rose  from  the 
water  and  swirled  past  him  in  silence,  and  the  waves 
ceased  their  lapping  to  stare  at  him  with  wonder  in 
their  watery  eyes.  His  face  was  as  that  of  an  infant, 
angelic  in  its  simple  and  trustful  smile  of  utter  bliss. 
Once  more  he  nodded  his  head  and  then,  with  arms 
extended,  he  stepped  forward. 

The  waves  lapped  uneasily,  and  the  misty  figures 
rose  in  frightened  coveys,  twisting,  turning,  ever 
changing.  Gradually  the  sea  became  calmer,  and  re- 
sumed its  endless  swinging.  What  was  another  one? 
Millions  had  gone  before. 

Down  he  sank,  slowly  downward.  A  great  peace 
pervaded  his  soul,  and  the  beautiful  music  grew 
softer  and  softer,  sweeter  and  sweeter.  Down,  down 
till  he  settled  on  the  white  sand,  the  faint  music 
almost  in  his  ear.  Reaching  out  his  hand  he  caught 
the  chronometer  and  drew  it  to  him  lovingly.  Softer 
and  softer,  as  though  from  a  great  distance,  sounded 
the  ticking,  then  they  ceased — he  slept. 


°«msp° 


The  Veil  is  "Reiit 


rpiHE  veil  is  rent,  but  where  the  light  ? 

■*•    My  eyes  but  greater  darkness  see; 
Or  can  the  truth  I  prayed  for  be 
A  power  destructive  to  my  sight f 


Perhaps  'tis  but  an  instant  night 
Which  at  a  sudden  dawn  will  flee 
And  I  with  new-found  vision,  free, 
Shall  find'  the  world  still  bright? 


-Fabian. 
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The  Greaser 


I>y  W.  A.  Underwood,  Jr. 


THE  first  long  shadows  which  heralded  the  ap- 
proach of  twilight  stretched  along  the  hard  dirt 
floor  of  the  little  two-room  adobe  house.  The 
room  to  the  west  had  only  one  occupant.  A  young 
girl,  unmistakaly  American,  was  there  alone.  A  trav- 
eling bag  lay  open  upon  the  crudely  fashioned  wooden 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the  girl  was  busy 
packing  it  with  women's  clothes.  She  constantly  cast 
furtive  glances  out  of  the  window  toward  the  west, 
where  the  red  Mexican  sun  was  hanging  low  over 
the  horizon,  almost  ready  to  take  the  final  plunge 
which  would  leave  the  mesa  shrouded  in  darkness. 
She  was  undoubtedlj-  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement. 
A  fumbling  at  the  door  caused  her  to  start  violently. 
She  seized  an  automatic  pistol  from  her  suitcase  and 
placed  the  table  between  her  body  and  the  door  just 
as  it  swung  open. 

The  opening  of  the  door  revealed  a  well-propor- 
tioned American  youth  standing  on  the  threshold, 
dressed  in  riding  trousers  and  cavalry  boots.  At  the 
sight  of  him  the  girl  sank  into  a  chair,  her  whole 
bodj'  relaxing  with  relief. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  nervous,"  she  said  in  a  hushed  voice. 

"The  horses  are  ready,"  the  boy  answered.  "I 
have  everything  packed  on  the  burro  except  your 
bag.    We  must  hurry." 

The  girl  arose  unsteadily  from  her  seat  and  con- 
tinued the  preparations  for  departure.  The  boy  also 
seemed  to  be  subdued  by  some  foreboding  of  evil. 

"Virginia,  you  must  tell  me  what  it  is  that  troubles 
you  so  much.  It  caunot  be  that  you  fear  your  father. 
He  will  forgive  us  for  this." 

"I  hoped  that  it  wouldn't  be  necessary  to  tell  you, 
Richard,  but  I  must.  Do  you  remember  Francisco, 
that  Mexican  foreman  in  father's  mine,  the  man  who 
sang  love  songs  and  played  the  guitar  so  well?  One 
night  he  stopped  me  when  I  was  coming  from  the 
corral  alone.  He  grasped  my  wrist  and  looked  at  me 
with  such  a  fire  in  his  eyes  that  I  was  terribly  fright- 
ened. I  shrank  from  him  so  he  turned  me  loose  with- 
out a  word.  That  night  I  heard  someone  singing  be- 
neath my  window.    Then  I  heard  the  voice  of  Fran- 


cisco say  something  about  being  ready  to  go  away 
with  him  when  I  heard  that  song  again.  The  next 
morning  he  had  disappeared  from  the  mine  and  he 
has  not  been  seen  since.  I  have  received  two  notes 
from  him  saying  that  he  was  watching  me  and  wait- 
ing for  his  chance.  Dick!  I  am  afraid  he  knows  that 
we  are  going  away. " 

"Nonsense,  Virginia,  he  isn't  within  fifty  miles  of 
this  place.  We  are  perfectly  safe.  A  few  short  hours 
from  now  we  will  be  on  American  soil  where  we  can 
find  a  decent  minister  to  marry  us.  Finish  your 
packing  and  don't  worry  about  the  greaser."  He 
placed  his  arm  protectingly  around  her  for  a  moment 
and  everything  was  very  quiet  as  the  sun  sank  lower 
and  lower. 

Suddenly  the  thrum  of  a  guitar  was  heard,  muffled 
by  distance,  and  the  soft  Castilian  voice  of  a  man 
broke  the  stillness  with  song.  With  a  little  cry  of 
fear  the  girl  collapsed  in  Richard's  arms. 

"It  is  Francisco,"  she  said.  "That  is  his  Spanish 
love  song.  He  has  come  to  take  me  away.  Don't  let 
him  do  it." 

Suddenly  she  grew  tense.  Pushing  away  from  him 
she  hastened  to  the  window  and  pulled  the  rude  cur- 
tain down.  Richard  barred  the  door  and  drew  his 
gun,  ready  for  the  expected  danger.  The  sound  of  the 
guitar  drew  near  rand  nearer,  but  the  voice  of  the 
singer  had  ceased.  The  sound  of  the  music  was  now 
just  outside  the  window  to  the  west.  The  pair  within 
had  been  standing  perfectly  still,  but  now  Richard 
crept  softly  to  the  window.  He  reached  up  and 
snached  the  curtain  from  its  nail  fasteners,  at  the 
same  time  pointing  his  gun  through  the  opening. 
Then  his  arm  fell  to  his  side  and  he  broke  out  into  a 
relieved  laugh. 

"Is  this  your  Castilian  lover?"  he  asked  in  a  merry 
voice,  pointing  to  a  ragged,  cringing,  Mexican  peon 
crouching  outside  the  window.  "Is  this  the  song 
singer?  This  poor  wretch  looks  as  if  he  were  half- 
starved.  ' ' 

A  low  laugh  from  behind  their  backs  caused  the 
couple  to  turn  quickly  around.    Before  them  stood  a 
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Mexican,  dressed  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  that 
country.  He  held  a  pistol  in  his  hand  which  was 
pointed  directly  at  Dick. 

' '  Those  is  not  Francisco  de  la  Cruz, ' '  he  said  in  his 
peculiar  broken  English.  "I,"  touching  his  chest, 
"am  heem. "  He  bowed  grandiloquently,  but  kept 
his  gun  steady  and  his  steely  black  eyes  fast  on  his 
captives.  "That,"  he  went  on,  pointing  to  the  win- 
dow, "is  only  my  orchestra  and  my  arnry.  So,  sen- 
orita,  I  have  not  disappoint  you.    I  am  here." 

Virginia  stood  rigid  with  terror.  She  could  quickly 
imagine  what  the  outcome  of  Francisco's  purpose 
might  me,  and  she  grew  faint  with  fear. 

' '  Sebastian, ' '  said  Francisco  to  his  Mexican  servant, 
"take  your  rope  and  put  tight  knots  on  our  Gringo 
friend.     We  feex  him  later." 

' '  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him  ? ' '  the  ques- 
tion came  huskily  from  Virginia.  "Please  let  us  go. 
If  it  is  money  you  want  my  father  will  gladly — " 

"Money!"  interrupted  Francisco,  drawing  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height.  "What  do  I  want  with 
money?"  He  pulled  two  sacks  from  beneath  his  belt 
and  tossed  them  carelessly  on  the  table. 

"I  think  not  mocoh  of  money,  but  I  think  verra, 
verra  mooch  of  you." 

The  Mexican  peon,  Sebastian,  had  securely  tied 
Kichard's  hands  and  was  leading  him  from  the  room. 
Virginia  rushed  to  follow  him  but  Francisco  sprang 
to  her  side  and  drew  her  back.  An  ominous  wave  of 
his  pistol  forced  Richard  to  subside. 

Left  alone  with  the  bandit,  Virginia  faced  him 
like  a  tigress  at  bay.  He  advanced  toward  her  smil- 
ingly, but  she  shrank  from  him. 

"Don't  touch  me,"  she  ordered.  "I  hate  you. 
What  do  you  want  with  me  ! ' ' 

"You  have  opportunity  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
great  Mexican  bandit.    I  take  you  away  with  me. 

"I  will  not  go,  I  hate  you."  moaned  the  girl. 

"Ah,  but  that  ees  not  possible  to  hate  Francisco 
de  la  Cruz,"  he  smiled.    "You  will  soon  love  me." 

"Oh,  you  cannot  be  so  cruel."  the  girl  said  fran- 
tically.    "Please  leave  me." 

"But  I  love  you,  senorita,"  said  the  smiling  bandit. 
"I  love  you  so  mooch  to  leave  would  make  me  hurt 
here."  He  placed  his  hand  over  his  heart  and  ad- 
vanced once  more  toward  the  girl  with  the  other  arm 
outstretched.  The  now  frantic  girl  sprang  to  the 
wall  and  with  her  back  against  it  faced  her  captor. 
A  shadow  of  pain  crossed  the  face  of  the  Mexican. 


"1  will  not  hurt  you,"  he  said.  "I  want  only  to 
marry  you  because  I  love  you  verra  mooch." 

"You  don't,"  gasped  Virginia.  "You  can't,  for 
you  don't  know  what  love  is." 

"Oh  yes  I  do.  All  bandits  must  know  that.  I 
know  verra  mooch  about  heem." 

"If  you  loved  me  j'ou  would  think  of  me,  and  not 
of  yourself  all  the  time." 

"Ah,  I  think  of  you,  senorita,  every  minute.  When 
I  ride  my  pony  in  the  day,  in  the  night,  I  feel  you 
by  my  side.  When  I  lie  bj'  my  fire  at  night  I  see 
your  face  in  the  flames.  When  the  cool  winds  brush 
over  my  face  when  I  am  asleep  I  dream  it  is  your 
soft  hand.     You  say  I  have  not  think  of  you?" 

"You  think  of  your  own  selfish  desires.  When  a 
man  likes  a  girl,  he  thinks  of  himself  first.  When  a 
man  loves  a  girl,  he  thinks  of  her  happiness." 

Francisco  stood  still,  as  if  thinking  deeply.  His 
head  drooped  in  thought,  and  when  he  raised  it 
there  was  a  new  look  on  his  face. 

At  this  moment  Sebastian  came  in  the  room  and 
asked  for  a  match.  Francisco  handed  him  a  box 
without  a  word.  After  the  servant  had  gone  out 
again,  Francisco  turned  once  more  to  the  trembling 
girl. 

"You  will  be  happy  with  the  Gringo?"  he  asked 
in  a  low  tone,  nodding  toward  the  door. 

' '  I  love  him, ' '  was  the  girl 's  simple  answer. 

"Then  you  may  have  your  Gringo,  but  he  must  be 
good — " 

Richard  burst  through  the  door  with  a  pistol  in 
his  hand  and  fired  at  Francisco  before  anyone  rea- 
lized what  had  happened.  The  bandit  quickly  folded 
his  arms  and  laughed  shortly.  Virginia  screamed 
and  threw  herself  between  Dick  and  the  Mexican. 

"You  should  learn  to  shoot  more  straight,"  Fran- 
cisco said.  "Your  horses  have  not  been  moved.  Go 
with  him,  senorita,  you — you  love  him.  Take  this," 
he  pushed  one  of  the  sacks  of  gold  toward  her.  "you 
will  need  it." 

"I  cannot  take  it."  she  said,  softly.  "It  isn't 
right." 

"A — wedding  present,  from  Francisco  and  his 
orchestra.  I  will  not  have  need  of  it — anymore." 
Francisco  was  apparently  speaking  with  great  effort. 

Richard  stepped  to  him  and  extended  his  hand 
impulsively. 

"You  are  a  fine  loser,  old  man,"  he  said.  "I  will 
always  thank  God  that  I  missed  you  when  I  fired." 
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Francisco  smiled  solemnly  and  gave  him  his  hand, 
keeping  his  left  arm  over  his  chest. 

"I  will  get  the  horses  read}',  Virginia.  Come  to 
the  shed  directly." 

When  Dick  had  left  the  room,  Virginia  stepped  up 
to  Francisco  and  layed  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm. 

"When  we  ride  away  please  stand  in  the  doorway 
and  sing  your  song  for  me,  Francisco.     I  love  it." 

Francisco  bowed  and  kissed  her  hand  in  farewell. 
She  picked  up  her  traveling  bag  and  slowly  left  the 
house.  Immediately  after  she  had  gone  Francisco 
let  his  left  arm  fall  from  his  chest,  revealing  a  bullet 
wound  and  a  big  splotch  of  blood  just  over  his  heart. 

At  that  moment  Sebastian  entered  the  room,  hold- 
ing a  bruised  jaw  with  one  hand.  He  found  his  mas- 
ter sagging  against  the  wall  with  a  look  of  agony  on 
his  face.  Francisco  raised  his  head  slowly  upon  his 
entrance  and  greeted  him  with  a  wan  smile. 

"Ah,  I  know,  Sebastian,"  he  said  as  though  speak- 
ing to  a  child  who  had  been,  naughty,  "you  let  the 
Gringo  burn  his  rope  with  a  cigarette.  But  you  will 
learn.  The  Gringo  can  shoot — verra  straight."  The 
last  sentence  came  with  a  gasp. 

Francisco  groped  his  way  along  the  wall  until  he 


came  to   the  door.     Straightening   up   and    Leaning 

against  the  doorcase,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  west. 

"Sebastian,  when  a  man  like  a  girl,  he  think  only 
of  himself.  When  he  love  a  girl,  he  think  of  her 
happiness." 

He  lifted  his  face  and  the  last  red  rays  of  the 
dying  sun  lighted  up  his  face  as  he  began  the  struggle 
to  sing  his  song  of  love.  lie  could  see  two  figures 
on  horseback  silhouetted  against  the  crimson  glow 
of  the  western  horizon.  The  faint  voice  of  the  girl 
called  a  last  farewell  to  the  man  in  the  door. 

Motioning  to  Sebastian  to  accompany  him  on  the 
guitar,  Francisco  lifted  his  voice  in  the  first  notes  of 
his  song.  Every  one  came  with  a  struggle ;  his  voice 
was  husky  and  forced.  He  gasped  bravely  through 
the  lines,  occasionally  bringing  forth  a  clear  note 
which  vibrated  in  the  gathering  twilight. 

When  the  last  note  had  died  away,  the  couple  on 
the  hill  rode  side  by  side  into  the  red  distance.  Back 
in  the  cabin  was  Francisco,  lying  full  length  on  the 
hard  dirt  floor.  On  his  knees  beside  the  body  a  ragged 
Mexican  was  crossing  himself  after  his  Catholic  cus- 
tom, his  lips  moving  in  prayer  for  the  dead.  Outside 
the  cabin  a  dog  howled  dismally  at  the  brightening 
moon. 


On  the  ^Mountain  Top 

n^HE  tangled  bushes  and  briars 
■*■    Scale  one  above  the  other 
Clinging  to  rocks.     The  slender  pines 
Stretch  from  needles  wistfully 
To  touch  the  fleeting  clouds. 


A  loosened  pebble  rolls  a  bit 

Then  drops  out  into  space. 

Far  below  a  splash.     The  distant  call 

Of  a  bird  to  its  mate  is  hushed 

By  the  solitude  of  the  mountain  top. 


Beneath  I  see  a  tiny  village 
With  its  pigmy  houses 
And  men  as  ants.     The  court  house 
Wherein  sits  the  pompous  judge 
To  rule  the  fate  of  mini. 


Far  away  the  river  curves. 
About  me  the  warmth  and  brightness 
Of  the  sun.     All  in  quiet  and  peace — 
Oh  would  that  we  could  always  live 
Upon  the  mountain  tops! 
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The  Kinship  of  Shau/s  with  Schiller  s 

yoan  of  zArc 


By  Gat  Allen 


OUR  GREATEST  contemporary  English  play- 
wright, George  Bernard  Shaw,  used  the  same 
historical  character  for  his  masterpiece1  that 
Schiller,  the  renowned  master  of  German  drama  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century,  used  for  his  masterpiece. 
Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans.  The  name  of  Joan  of 
Arc  is  indeed  an  ideal  one  around  which  to  build  a 
drama,  or  any  great  piece  of  literature — as  has  been 
evinced  by  Mark  Twain,  Mackay,  Samuels,  Michelet, 
Wallon,  Martin,  Poullin,  and  others — ;  but  the  plays 
of  Shaw  and  Schiller  contain  more  of  the  real  Joan 
of  Arc  than  the  mere  name. 

The  contrasts  in  the  two  masterpieces2  are  caused 
first,  by  the  differences  in  the  writer's  objectives  and, 
second,  by  their  own  individual  differences  in  mat- 
ters of  taste,  judgments,  prejudices,  points  of  view, 
etc. 

Schiller's  objective  was  to  vindicate  the  reputation 
of  Joan,  to  sublimate  her  name,  which  he  thought 
necessary  after  Voltaire's  (and  others')  satiristic  at- 
tacks upon  her.  In  accomplishing  this  end  Schiller 
unfettered  his  own  idealistic  heart,  and  the  result 
was  a  romantic  tragedy.  Shaw's  chief  aim — if,  in- 
deed, Shaw  ever  wrote  a  play  with  one  aim  in  mind ! 
— was  to  show  the  modern  civilized  people,  sophisti- 
cated in  their  Christianity,  that  if  they  had  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  that  they  too  would 
have  burned  her  at  the  stake ;  and  that  she  would 
be  burned  at  the  stake  today  if  she  should  miracu- 
lously come  back  to  earth ! 

Of  course  Shaw  had  other  aims,  more  or  less  selfish 
— rather  characteristic  of  Shaw.  Through  his  char- 
acters he  delights  in  speaking  his  own  moods  and 
motives,  and  even  ideas.  His  attack  on  institutions, 
conventions,   peoples,   and   civilization   itself,   are   no 


1  Saint  Joan,  bv  George  Bernard  Shaw.  Published  by  Brentano,  New- 
York  City. 

2  It  is  rather  presumptuous  to  call  Saint  Joan  a  masterpiece  yet, 
for  time  alone  can  determine  its  rank  in  literature.  The  drama  was 
onlv  christened  last  December,  192  3,  in  the  Garrick  Theatre,  New 
York,    and    in   London,   March.    1924,    at    New   Theatre    in    St.    Martin's 


less  severe  than  Voltaire 's  were ;  but  Shaw  does  his 
in  a  joking  manner,  and,  in  modern  slang,  he  "gets 
away  with  it."  Shaw's  motives  are  not  easily  dis- 
cernable,  and  he  himself  probably  did  not  have  any 
one  great  aim  in  mind  when  he  wrote  Saint  Joan. 
Certainly,  however,  his  interpretation  of  Joan  of  Arc 
is  quite  different  from  Schiller's. 

Schiller's  play  is  the  conflict  of  the  spiritual  against 
the  corporeal.  Joan  is  a  mere  human  being,  yet 
under  oath  to  her  God  she  strives  to  forsake  all  earthly 
pleasure  in  order  that  she  may  fulfill  the  mission  for 
which  she  thinks  she  was  divinely  created.  Ludwig 
Lewisohn,  in  a  review  in  The  Nation,3  calls  Shaw's 
drama  "The  Great  Legend."    Lewisohn  says: 

' '  What  Shaw  has  actually  done  is  _  to  give  another  embodi- 
ment to  the  great  and  central  legend  by  which  mankind  lives. 
The  legend  is  told  in  the  Gospels ;  the  legend  it  told  in  Ibsen 's 
'An  Enemy  of  the  People';  it  is  told  in  certain  chapters  of 
'  Also  spraeh  Zarathustra. '  The  change  from  epoch  to  epoch 
and  from  ethos  to  ethos,  the  ehange  which  we  must  in  a  quite 
humble  and  yet  far  from  simple  sense  regard  as  somehow  a 
change  for  the  better  or,  at  least,  higher,  is  brought  about 
through  the  instrumentality  of  personalities  who  see  through 
sham  and  cant  and  all  spiritual  unreality,  who,  loyal  under 
some  divine  or  cosmic  compulsion  to  their  vision  alone,  defy 
the  powers  and  principalities  of  earth  and  go  undeviatingly 
upon  their  appointed  path  to  the  stake  or  the  cross.  They 
may  be  called  saviors ;  they  may  be  called  saints.  It  is  the 
note  of  their  sainthood  to  be  revolutionaries,  to  have  a  new 
vision  and  to  die  for  it. ' ' 

While  writing  his  play  Shaw  declared,  "My  play 
is  strictly  historical ;  and  it  shall  not  deviate  one  par- 
ticle from  recorded  fact."4  But  even  though  he  has 
given  us  a  very  different  Joan  from  Schiller's  angelic, 
inspired,  and  saintly  maiden,  we  have  no  more  assur- 
ance that  Shaw's  pert,  witty,  good-humored,  mascu- 
line, and  thoroughly  human  girl  is  any  more  true  to 
history. 

3  The  Nation,  January  23,  1924,  "The  Great  Legend,"  by  Ludwig 
Lewisohn. 

'  International  Book  Review,  March,  1924,  "Bernard  Shaw  Talks  of 
his  'Saint  Joan',"  by  Archibald  Henderson. 
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In  incidents  Shaw  has  Followed  history  more 
closely  than  Schiller.     Prom  Joan's  first   battle  until 

she  is  finally  burned  at  the  stake.  Shaw  has  followed 
recorded  incidents;  while  Schiller  did  not  have  any 
scruples  against  deviating  from  recorded  history 
when  he  feared  that  recorded  history  would  clash 
with  the  artistic  elements  of  his  drama.  Schiller 
even  has  Joan  killed  in  battle  instead  of  being  burned 
at  the  stake:  and  he  has  her  ultimately  to  triumph 
in  death,  which  justifies  the  author  of  Die  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans  in  calling  it  a  romantic  tragedy. 

In  some  respects  the  peasant-girl  hero  created  by 
Schiller  resembles  Shaw's  tragic  figure.  Of  course 
the  Joan  of  both  dramas  is  a  simple  peasant  girl  from 
Domremy.  amiable,  consecrated  to  her  religious  con- 
victions and  determinations,  believing  fanatically  in 
the  infalibility  of  her  "voices,"  but  here  the  simi- 
larities end.  Schiller's  Joan  is  a  heavenly  creature  in 
chastity  and  in  word,  deed,  and  thought,  although 
maintaining  her  human  passions,  desires,  apeties  to 
which  he  actually  allows  her  to  succumb  in  the  tenth 
scene  of  the  fourth  act  when  she  breaks  her  vow  by 
sparing  the  life  of  a  foe  who  has  appealed  to  her 
humaneness ;  and  again  the  flesh  conquers  the  spiritual 
in  the  thirteenth  scene  of  the  fourth  act  when  Joan, 
just  after  the  coronation  of  the  Dauphin  at  Rheams. 
spends  three  days  wandering  in  the  wilderness  with 
her  youthful  lover,  Raimond ;  but  ultimately  the  flesh 
is  conquered  by  the  spiritual. 

Shaw's  Joan,  although  fanatical  in  her  belief  in  her 
mission  even  if  less  so  than  in  Schiller's  drama,  is  a 
mere  human  being,  although  of  an  unusually  strong 
character,  intellect,  and  determination.  For  instance, 
in  the  Inquisition  scene  she  recants  rather  than  be 
tortured  and  then  tears  to  pieces  her  recantation 
when  she  learns  that  she  will  be  imprisoned  for  life 
if  she  is  not  burned  at  the  stake. 

Schiller's  Joan  is  always  exceedingly  serious  and 
fever  speaks  a  word  except  with  great  staidness  and 
deliberateness.  She  does  not  seem  to  possess  a  sense 
of  humor,  but,  indeed,  it  would  be  unthinkable  for 
an  angel  to  have  a  sense  of  humor!  She  always  seems 
to  be  conscious  of  a  Providential  burden  or  obliga- 
tion resting  upon  her  shoulders.  Shaw's  Joan  is  no 
less  eloquent,  at  times,  but  at  times  she  is  pert  and 
even  rather  flippant.  For  instance,  the  opening 
scene : 

Joan.  (Bobbing  a  curtesy.)  Good  morning,  Captain  squire. 
Captain,  I  bring  you  orders  from  my  lord.     Vou  are  to  give 


me  a  horse  and  armor  and  s< soldiers,   and   send   me  to  the 

Dauphin. 

Robert.  Orders  from  your  lord!  And  who  the  devil  may 
your  lord  be!  Go  back  to  him,  and  tell  him  thai  I  am  neither 
duke  nor  peer  at  liis  orders.  1  am  squire  of  Beaudricourt, 
.•ind    I    take  no  orders  except   from  the  king. 

JOAN.  (Reassuringly.)  Yes,  squire,  thai  is  all  right.  My 
lord  is  the  King  of  Heaven. 

But  if  this  may  sound  flippant,  the  speaker  is  very 
serious.  In  some  scenes  Shaw's  Joan  calls  the 
Dauphin  "Charlie"  and  the  other  prominent  person- 
ages by  nicknames! 

Her  long  speech  after  she  is  condemned  sounds  just 
a  bit  Schillerish : 

JOAN.  Yes;  they  told  me  that  you  were  fools,  and  that  I 
was  not  to  listen  to  your  fine  words  or  trust  to  your  charity. 
You  promised  me  my  life;  but  you  lied.  You  think  that  life 
is  nothing  but  not  being  stone  dead.  It  is  not  the  bread  and 
water  I  fear.  I  can  live  on  bread.  When  have  I  asked  for 
more?  It  is  no  hardship  to  drink  water,  if  the  water  is  clean. 
Bread  has  no  sorrow  for  me,  and  water  no  affliction.  But  to 
shut  me  from  the  light  of  the  sky  and  the  sight  of  the  fields 
and  flowers ;  to  chain  my  feet  so  that  I  can  never  again  ride 
with  the  soldiers  nor  climb  the  hills;  to  make  me  breathe  foul 
damp  darkness,  and  keep  me  from  everything  that  brings  me 
back  to  the  love  of  God  ...  if  only  I  could  still  hear  the 
wind  in  the  trees,  the  larks  in  the  sunshine,  the  young  lambs 
crying  through  the  healthy  frost  and  the  blessed  church  bells 
that  send  my  angel  voices  floating  to  me  in  the  wind.  But 
without  these  things  I  cannot  live;  and  by  your  wanting  to 
take  them  away  from  me,  or  from  any  human  creature,  I  know- 
that  your  counsel  is  of  the  devil,  and  that  mine  is  of  God. 

Yet  we  know  that  Schiller's  Joan  would  not  make 
such  a  speech,  for  there  is  a  vein  of  selfishness  run- 
ning through  it — and  Schiller's  Joan,  except  in  a 
fleeting  mood  of  despondency,  is  willing  to  suffer  if 
only  she  can,  by  so  doing,  accomplish  the  mission  to 
which  her  "voices"  call  her. 

Of  course  Shaw  hail  to  use  the  supernatural  in  his 
play,  for  the  very  name  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  so  veiled 
in  traditions  and  legends  of  the  supernatural  that 
her  very  name  suggests  to  one  the  mystic  and  the 
supernatural — in  short,  the  miraculous.  But  Shaw's 
Joan  is  not  chiefly  a  supernatural  being.  Neither  did 
Shaw  make  as  free  use  of  superstitions  as  Schiller  did 
in  writing  his  play. 

How  can  Shaw's  Saint  Joan  have  the  supernatural 
atmosphere  of  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  when  Shaw 
continually  "chews  the  rag!"  Shaw  is  witty  and 
brilliant  in  conversation.  He  knows  that  he  is.  and 
he  makes  free  use  of  this  talent.  Si,  in  his  Saint  Joan 
there  is  a  lot  of  talk,  some  of  it  seemingly  useless 
talk.     In  the  play  of  Schiller,  however,  the  dramatist 
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is  continually  afraid  that  the  audience  will  misunder- 
stand Joan,  even  as  Schiller  thought  she  was  mis- 
understood in  real  life,  and  all  of  her  motives,  moods, 
and  actions  are  elucidated  rather  elaborately  by 
Joan's  long  soliloquies  and  fine  speeches.  Schiller's 
ideals  of  Joan  are  revealed  more  clearly  through 
these  fine  speeches  than  through  the  actions  in  the 
drama. 

The  minor  characters  in  both  of  the  plays  are  so 
subordinated  to  the  principal  one  that  we  can  scarcely 
think  of  them  except,  in  Shaw's  play,  when  Joan  non- 
plusses  her  antagonists  by  a  brilliant  stroke  of  wit; 
and,  in  Schiller's,  when  she  is  misunderstood  by  a 
subordinated  character,  which  reveals  to  use  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  one  who  misunderstands  the  heroine. 

In  both  plays  the  second  greatest  character  is  the 
Dauphin,  the  weak-minded  king  whom  she  causes  to 
be  crowned ;  and  in  both  plays  the  Dauphin  is  over- 
drawn. In  Schiller's  the  weak  king  is  sickenly  senti- 
mental, emotional,  and  resigned  to  his  fate;  in  Shaw's 
he  is  just  the  antithesis  to  the  thoroughly  alive,  confi- 
dent, attractive,  and  brilliant  Joan. 

Schiller's  Black  Knight,  a  supernatural  apparition 
who  causes  the  holy  maiden  to  break  her  sacred  vow 
is  paraded — to  a  certain  extent — by  Shaw's  Inquisitor, 
a  striking  and  menancing  figure  that,  during  Joan's 
trial  for  witchcraft,  actually  shakes  her  faith  in  her- 
self and  her  mission. 

Just  as  the  ending  of  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  is 
romantic,  so  is  the  ending  of  Saint  Joan  tragic,,  the 
whole  play  being  a  tragic  tragedy  instead  of  a  rom- 
antic tragedy  like  Schiller's.  In  the  former  drama 
Joan  makes  the  following  speech  and  then  falls  back 
into  the  arms  of  the  king  for  whom  she  has  practic- 
ally built  a  kingdom,  then  dies  willingly : 

' '  Seht  ilir  den  Regenbogen  in  der  Lust  .' 
Der  Himniel  bffnet  seine  goldnen  Tore, 
Im  Ehor  der  Engel  stent  sie  glanzend  d;i, 


Sie  halt  den  ew'gen  Sohn  an  ihrer  Brust. 
Die  Arrue  streckt  sie  lachelnd  mir  entgegen. 
Wie  wird  mir — Leichte  Wolken  heben  rnich — 
Der  Schwere  Panzer  wird  zum  Fliigelkleide. 
Hinauf — hinauf — die  Erde  flieht  zuriiek — 
Kurz  ist  der  Sclimerz,  and  ewig  ist  der  Preude !  ' ' 

In  Shaw 's  final  act  before  the  epilogue  the  climax  of 
the  drama  is  eached  when  Joan  is  dragged  off  the 
stage  to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  which  is  done  off  the 
stage.  But  Shaw,  not  content  with  the  tragedy  of 
this  ending,  has  added  on  an  epilog;  and  in  this  he 
scores  on  his  audience.  Concerning  this  Mr.  Wooll- 
cott,  of  the  New  York  Herald,  says: 

' '  The  deed  has  been  done.  They  had  dragged  the  Maid 
from  the  gloomy  courtroom  to  the  square  in  Eouen.  You  have 
heard  the  murderous  jabber  of  the  waiting  mob,  the  shrieks 
of  those  who  saw  too  late  how  cruel  and  how  bestial  a  thing 
was  done  that  day  in  the  name  of  God.  You  have  even  heard 
the  executioner  return  complacent  to  the  waiting  Warwick  and 
speak  as  ironic  a  line  as  ever  playwright  put  on  paper,  'You 
have  heard  the  last  of  her,'  he  says. 

"And  then  suddenly  the  scene  shifts  to  a  vision  of  a  later 
day  and  Joan  's  spirit  walks  the  earth  to  learn  with  mingled 
feelings  what  has  become  of  the  France  she  served  and  what 
great  mirations  of  herself  the  world  had  made.  It  is  the  im- 
plication of  that  scene  that  the  very  generation  which  had 
canonized  Joan  would  burn  her  like  at  the  stake  again  if  her 
like  were  to  come  again  on  earth.  It  is  as  though  Shaw  were 
to  step  out  into  the  audience  and  shake  the  fat  fellow  in  the 
front  row  whom  the  play  had  worked  up  into  such  a  glow  of 
sympathy,  such  a  flutter  of  easy  pity — shake  him  and 
whisper  in  his  ear :  '  If  you  had  been  in  Rouen  that  day,  are 
you  sure  you  would  not  have  voted  with  the  Bishop  of  Beau- 
vais  and  run  with  the  witch-burning  mob  to  see  the  torch 
applied'?" 

This  is  the  greatest  contrast  between  Shaw's  and 
Schiller's  drama  of  Joan  of  Arct.  In  Shaw's  play 
Joan  dies  like  a  Jesus  of  Nazereth,  with  the  audience 
being  assured  that  a  twentieth-century  Jesus  or  Joan 
would  meet  a  like  fate  today,  while  in  Schiller's  there 
is  really  nothing  tragic  in  Joan's  death — and  we  do 
not  feel  that  it  has  been  in  vain. 
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The  Qrystal  Vase 


lit}    Fl'RMAN   McLaRTY 


JOHN  CARROLL  reclined  in  an  enormous  leather 
chair  before  his  library  fireplace,  his  mild,  blue 
eyes  gazing  steadily  into  the  depths  of  the  glow- 
ing coals.  He  was  a  remarkably  handsome  man  for 
sixty-two.  His  white,  wavy  hair,  black  eyebrows, 
and  aquiline  nose  gave  him  a  commanding  appear- 
ance; the  grave  mouth  and  finely  modeled  chin  below 
it  bespoke  a  dynamic  personality.  Fencing  and  prac- 
tice at  singlesticks  had  given  that  gracefulness  to 
his  slender  body  that  men  half  as  old  as  he  envied. 
His  long  white  hands  lay  motionless  on  the  arms  of 
the  chair.  This  was  not  a  characteristic  attitude  of 
John  Carroll's.  For  thirty-five  years  he  had  spent 
his  evenings  either  at  the  club  fencing  or  playing 
chess,  or  at  his  desk  in  the  uptown  office.  Now,  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years,  he  sat  in  his  library  idly 
looking  into  the  fire,  which  furnished  the  only  light 
to  the  room.  It  was  a  small  but  handsomely  fur- 
nished room.  Three  walls  were  lined  with  bookshelves, 
while  in  the  remaining  one  were  two  window  seats 
and  the  fireplace.  The  flickering  firelight  illumin- 
ated a  lofty  Sheraton  highboy  with  several  Windsor 
chairs  about,  and  cast  grotesques  shadows  upon  the 
thick,  Persian  rug.  The  rug  and  the  leather  chair 
were  the  only  discordant  notes  in  a  setting  of  early 
American  furniture. 

John  Carroll  regarded  through  half-closed  eyes  the 
images  of  the  past  which  his  memory  conjured  up  in 
the  glowing  coals.  He  recalled  vividly  the  old  plant- 
ation of  the  Carroll's  in  Virginia,  the  great  colonial 
house  set  in  a  magnificent  grove  of  black  walnut 
trees  on  the  estate  of  several  thousand  acres.  He 
ran  hurriedly  over  the  principal  events  of  his  boy- 
hood— his  early  home  life,  then  his  stay  at  Eton  Col- 
lege, where  he  obtained  his  college  preparatory  edu- 
cation, the  death  of  his  mother,  and  four  years  later, 
that  of  his  father.  He  reviewed  mentally  the  pro- 
visions of  the  will  of  James  Montague  Carroll,  his 
father.  He  had  sold  the  few  hundred  acres  of  land 
to  which  he  had  fallen  heir  to  his  three  elder  broth- 
ers, and,  taking  the  several  pieces  of  furniture  that 
were  inchided  in  his  share,  had  come  to  Baltimore  to 


enter  the  real  estate  business.  His  early  success  in 
business,  his  marriage  with  Mary  Ferges,  the  reign- 
ing belle  of  Baltimore  society,  and  the  lew  happy 
years  that  followed  trooped  through  his  memory. 
Then  there  was  George — George,  the  idol  of  Mary's 
dreams,  and  now  the  only  thing  he  had  save  his 
memories  to  recall  to  him  the  brown  eyes  and  wavy 
hair  of  the  boy's  mother.  He  was  five  years  old  when 
she  died.  With  the  connecting  link  between  father 
and  son  gone,  they  had  gradually  drifted  apart.  The 
father  had  endeavored  to  allay  his  grief  by  almost 
superhuman  efforts  in  his  business.  The  son,  de- 
prived of  his  father's  companionship,  had  occupied 
his  time  with  tutors  and  later  in  a  select  private 
school. 

Yes,  he  was  sorry,  terribly  sorry  that  he  had  lost 
touch  with  the  boy,  but  now,  after  six  long  years  in 
England,  George  was  coming  home.  After  the  cus- 
tom of  the  house  of  Carroll,  he  had  been  sent  to  Eton 
at  the  age  of  12.  Once  in  that  long  span  of  years, 
John  Carroll  had  gone  over  to  England  to  visit  his 
son.  lie  had  stopped  a  day  or  so  with  him  among 
the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and  had  gone  on  to  London 
to  attend  to  his  British  business  interests.  George 
had  finished  now  and  had  gone  on  an  extended  trip 
through  the  Near  East  with  a  friend. 

Now  he  was  coming  home ! — coming  home  to  find 
his  father  bankrupt  and  himself  denied  the  heritage 
which  had  been  assured  him.  Oh,  that  same  reckless- 
ness of  the  family  that  had  maintained  the  finest  rac- 
ing stables  in  Virginia  in  the  past,  had  shown  itself 
in  John  Carroll  at  this  late  day  in  life.  No,  it  was 
not  Mortimer  Dixon 's  fault ;  it  was  a  clear  case  of 
miscalculation.  Mortimer  had  been  sure  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  shrewd  reasoning  which  had  made  for- 
tunes overnight  for  hundreds,  that  steel  would  jump 
fabulously.  But  steel  did  not  jump;  it  fell,  and  he 
and  Dixon  among  many  others  lost  everything. 

But  far  worse  than  the  loss  of  his  fortune,  he  sil- 
ently mourned  the  loss  of  his  collection  as  a  miser 
grieves  for  his  stolen  gold.  The  finest  collection  of 
early  American  glass  in  the  east — and  it  had  all  gone 
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to  cover  his  indebtedness.  Thank  God  he  had  been 
able  to  save  the  vase,  the  pride  of  his  collection,  and 
the  nucleus  upon  which  the  collection  was  founded. 
He  had  brought  it  from  the  plantation  in  Virginia 
not  knowing  its  real  value;  now  it  had  proved  little 
less  than  priceless. 

John  Carroll  aroused  himself  from  his  thoughts, 
and  went  across  the  room  to  a  small,  refractory  table. 
Upon  the  center  of  the  table  was  the  last  surviving 
piece  of  his  famous  collection.  He  picked  it  up  ten- 
derly and  regarded  it  in  the  firelight.  It  was  not 
an  object  which  would  attract  the  untrained  eye.  In 
fact,  it  was  more  of  a  bottle  than  a  vase.  The  grace- 
ful curve  of  the  bowl  tapered  sharply  and  symmetric- 
ally into  the  spiraled  stem.  The  design  was  not  un- 
usual. Aside  from  the  graceful  curves  of  the  lines, 
there  was  nothing  unusual  about  it.  There  had  been 
hundreds  of  other  vases  of  this  simple  pattern  made 
by  the  immortal  Steigle  himself.  Oh,  yes!  it  was  in 
the  peerless  coloring  of  the  piece  that  its  value  lay. 
Blue  vases  existed  in  plenty — he  had  some !  but  they 
were  not  amber !  This  was  the  only  golden  yellow 
Steigle  known  to  America.  He  held  it  reverently, 
watching  the  firelight  play  in  the  crystal  clearness 
of  the  glass,  and  set  it  back  on  the  table.  He  then 
stood  back  and  surveyed  the  table  and  the  object 
which  it  upheld  with  glowing  eyes. 

"Both  masterpieces!"  he  exclaimed  softly,  passing 
his  hand  lightly  over  the  velvety  surface  of  the  table 
top.  "And  these  were  made  to  be  together."  The 
golden  glow  that  radiated  from  the  modest  vase 
blended  into  the  immeasurable  depths  of  the  lustrous 
maple  surface.  The  slender  legs  of  the  table  curved 
in  simple  harmony  with  the  lines  of  the  vase.  Truly, 
these  two  were  made  for  each  other. 

John  Carroll  stood  before  the  table  several  min- 
utes, silently  drinking  in  this  symphony  of  line  and 
color.  Then  with  a  start  he  came  to  himself,  turned, 
and  walked  slowly  to  the  fireplace.  He  leaned  his 
elbow  against  the  mantlepiece,  and  became  so  en- 
grossed in  his  own  thoughts  that  he  failed  to  hear 
the  distant  tinkle  of  the  door-bell,  or  the  footsteps 
of  the  servant  who  answered  it.  He  was  vaguely 
conscious  that  someone  was  standing  in  the  doorway. 

"Father?"  inquired  a  strangely  familiar  voice  at 
the  door. 

"Eh,"  exclaimed  John  Carroll  turning  in  a  start- 
led way  upon  the  newcomer.  "Oh — George,"  then 
he  smiled.  "Boy,  I'm  glad  to  see  you!  I'd  forgot- 
ten for  the  moment  that  you  were  coming." 


"And  I'm  rather  glad  to  see  you,  Father!"  said 
the  boy,  grasping  the  older  man 's  hand  warmly.  "  I  'm 
glad  to  be  at  home."  His  face,  which  resembled  his 
father's  singularly  except  that  instead  of  blue  eyes, 
his  were  a  dark  brown,  lighted  with  a  winning  smile. 
A  fine  looking  boy  he  was,  almost  nineteen,  and  well 
developed  for  his  age.  There  was  not  the  least  bit  of 
awkwardness  about  him  that  is  common  in  most 
eighteen-year  old  boys. 

His  father  motioned  him  to  a  large,  comb-back 
Windsor  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fireplace 
and  sat  down  in  the  leather  one.  As  he  sat  looking 
at  the  handsome  young  man  seated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hearth,  he  was  conscious  of  that  old  feeling  of 
strangeness  toward  his  son.  George  seemed  to  feel 
it,  too,  for  he  shifted  uncomfortably  in  his  chair  and 
searched  his  brain  vainly  for  something  to  say  in^ 
order  to  relieve  the  stiffness  of  the  moment.  John} 
Carroll  cleared  his  throat,  and,  after  a  moment  or 
two  addressed  his  son. 

"Oh — I  believe  you  wrote  that  my  secretary  in 
London  had  told  you  everything  about — the  loss?" 

' '  Oh,  yes  sir, ' '  George  answered,  ' '  I  think  I  under- 
stand how  we  were  had.  Or  maybe  it  was  luck?  I 
say,  Father,  are  you  sure  that  fellow,  Dixon,  didn't 
sell  you  out?" 

"No,  it  was  clearly  a  case  of  a  bad  bet.  Or  at  least, 
so  it  turned  out.  It  looked  perfectly  safe  at  first. 
Well,  I  played  my  hand  and  lost.  Speculation  is  a 
dangerous  game.  Oh  well,  since  you  know  all  about 
it,  I  won't  go  into  details.  What  about  the  trip? 
I've  been  getting  your  letters  every  so  often.  You 
seemed  to  be  having  a  good  time.  I  was  sorry  that 
the  failure  cut  it  short." 

"Yes,  we  had  a  fine  time,  of  course,  but  that  wasn't 
half  the  time  I  had  coming  over."  The  stiffness  was 
rapidly  going  from  the  conversation.  "Gee,  gov 'nor 
—  "it  was  the  first  time  he  had  used  anything  but 
"Father"  in  addressing  his  parent,  and  the  older 
man  warmed  at  the  word.  "Gee,  gov 'nor,  she's  the 
greatest  girl  I  ever  saw — met  her  on  the  boat  coming 
over.  Who?  Why,  Edith  Wellington!  She  lives 
here  in  Baltimore,  and  I  came  down  with  her  and  her 
people  from  New  York.    I  say,  she's  great!" 

His  father  smiled.  "Well,  son,  you've  written  me 
that  you  were  proof  against  girls.  I  thought  that 
hardly  probable  at  the  time.    I  guess  I  was  right." 

The  boy  sat  looking  at  the  floor,  engrossed  in  his 
own  thoughts.  His  father  watched-  him,  a  soft  smile 
of  parental  pride  lighting  up  his  face. 
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"Well,"  said  George  at  length,  "I  guess  I'll  be  a 
man  of  affairs  soon.  I  don't  suppose  I  can  do  much 
at  first — anyway  I'm  not  holding  any  hopes  of  start- 
ing in  business  above  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder. 
These  English  public  schools  may  be  all  to  the  good 
classically,  but  the  only  thing  I  could  qualify  for, 
with  my  Eton  education,  would  be  to  teach  Latin  or 
Greek  in  a  country  high  school  and  I  sincerely  hope 
they  don't  teach  it  there." 

"No,  you  are  not  fitted  for  business  yet,"  said  his 
father.  "I  have  made  provision  for  the  completion 
of  your  education.  I  believe  you  had  planned  to 
finish  at  Harvard?  Well,  I  have  set  aside  enough 
money  to  keep  you  there  comfortably  for  four  or  five 
years.  As  for  myself,  my  friend,  Whiteford,  has 
offered  me  an  assistant  managership  that  will  enable 
me  to  keep  this  apartment  and,  perhaps,  save  a  little. 
I'm  sure  you  recognize  the  double  responsibility  that 
rests  on  you  now  to  make  good.  The  name  of  the 
family  is  at  stake.  But  of  course,  I'll  talk  to  you  about 
that  later. "  He  arose  and  looked  at  his  watch.  "I'm 
sorry  I'll  have  to  leave  you  for  an  hour  or  two.  I've 
an  engagement  with  Whiteford  and  I'll  have  to  run 
on  up  town.  Make  yourself  at  home,  and  if  I'm  de- 
layed, the  boy  will  show  you  to  your  room." 

George  followed  his  father  into  the  small  vestibule 
that  led  into  the  main  corridor,  held  his  coat  for  him, 
and,  when  he  had  gone,  returned  to  the  library.  He 
stood  for  a  time  gazing  into  the  fire,  just  as  his  father 
had  done  earlier  in  the  evening.  His  thoughts,  how- 
ever, were  of  an  entirely  different  nature  from  the 
ones  that  had  occupied  the  older  Carroll's  mind.  They 
immediately  turned  to  Edith  Wellington.  He  had 
first  seen  her  at  dinner  on  the  boat.  She  had  been 
dressed  in  a  very  simple  gown  of  an  elusive  amber 
shade,  and  wore  a  handsome  corsage  of  tea  roses.  She 
had  been  a  pretty  picture  in  the  great  dining  room 
and  later,  when  she  was  introduced  to  her  in  the 
salon,  he  had  thought  that  she  was  even  more  beauti- 
ful. The  picture  of  her  in  the  dining  room  remained 
fixed  in  his  mind,  and  he  had  ever  since  associated 
tea  roses  with  her.  In  fact,  she  had  confided  in  him. 
on  one  occasoin  that  tea  roses  were  her  flowers — that 
she  always  liked  to  wear  them  in  preference  to  any 
others.  Thereafter  he  had  always  thought  of  tea  roses 
synonomously  with  Edith  Wellington. 

He  aroused  himself  from  his  thoughts,  went  over 
to  the  nearest  bookcase,  and  elected  a  volume.  He 
seated  himself  and  idly  turned  the  pages  of  the  book. 
After  a  few  moments  he  shut  the  book  and  returned 


it  to  its  proper  place.  Deciding  not  to  wait  for  his 
father,  he  was  shown  to  his  room  and  went  to  bed  to 
dream  of  tea  roses — and  Edith  Wellington. 

John  Carroll  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  early  in  the 
morning,  eating  his  breakfast  in  his  small  breakfast 
room,  and  then  going  into  the  library  to  glance  over 
the  morning  paper  before  going  to  his  office.  On 
the  Wednesday  morning  following  the  Monday  upon 
which  George  arrived,  he  entered  the  room,  as  was 
his  custom,  about  eight  o'clock,  with  the  daily  news- 
paper. As  he  glanced  about  the  room,  he  was  con- 
scious that  something  was  missing  from  its  usual 
place.  He  looked  at  the  Phyfe  table  that  was  placed 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  and  gasped. 

At  that  moment  his  son  came  into  the  room,  and, 
seeing  his  father's  evident  agitation,  asked  in  a 
startled  tone, 

"What's  the  matter?" 

His  father  went  over  to  the  table  and  passed  his 
hand  over  the  top  in  a  dazed  manner.  "The  Steigle," 
he  said  slowly.     "It  is  gone ! ' ' 

"Oh,  the  vase.  It's — ah,  oh,  I  took  it  over  to 
Edith's.     Wasn't  of  any  particular  value,  was  it?" 

"Value?  Why,  it  was  the  Seigle, "  answered  John 
Carroll  in  a  still  voice. 

"I  say,  gov 'nor,  I  didn't  know  you  were  so  at- 
tached to  the  old  vase.  You  see  I  got  some  flowers 
yesterday — some  tea  roses — for  Edith,  and — well, 
when  they  came,  I  looked  them  over  and  happened  to 
notice  how  well  they  went  with  the  amber  color  of 
that  vase,  so  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  I  picked  it 
up  and  took  it  over  with  the  flowers." 

"But  couldn't  you — wouldn't  she —  You  see, 
George,  I  have  been  offered  six  thousand  for  it  from 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  if  they  offered  that 
much,  I  know  some  collectors  would  give  eight.  It's 
the  rarest  Steigle  known.  The  formula  for  the  amber 
glass  no  longer  exists.  I  had  saved  that  piece,  not  as 
the  old  family  heirloom  that  it  is,  but  to  send  you 
through  college  on  the  proceeds  it  will  bring." 

His  son,  realizing  the  seriousness  of  his  action  was 
greatly  taken  aback.  "Lord,  Gov-nor,  it's  a  crude 
trick  to  give  a  girl  a  vase,  even  by  mistake,  and  then 
go  back  after  it  the  next  day,  but — .  Well,  under 
the  circumstances  I  know  she  couldn't  think  bad  of 
it  if  I  told  her  about  it.  I've  got  a  date  with  her  at 
the  country  club  in  an  hour  or  so.  I  can  see  her 
about  it  then." 

(Continued  on  Page  224) 
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The  J^egend  of  JXladison 


By  Antoinette  Burr 


LONG,  shady  streets  and  quiet  lawns.  Old  houses, 
far  back  in  tranquil  gardens.  Ancient  maples 
in  even  arches,  rustling  overhead,  lending  an 
air  of  stability  and  strength.  Par  away,  the  almost 
imperceptible  thud  of  the  breakers.  Such  is  Madison, 
happy,  free  from  strain  and  hurry.  Each  day  has  its 
appointed  task,  faithfully  performed,  and  they  who 
know  no  greater  achievement  are  content  in  the  un- 
an  old  New  England  town  on  the  Sound.  Here  life  is 
varying  round.  Simple  pleasures  come  to  simple 
hearts,  and  devout  creeds  beget  kindly  living. 

As  darkness  falls,  the  boats  away  at  sea  hurl  faint 
shafts  of  light  across  the  silvering  wave.  The  inces- 
sant moan  of  the  surf  beats  a  monotonous  thrum  in 
tired  brains.  The  water  towers  and  falls  in  never- 
ending  play.  Far  out,  a  lighthouse  flashes  light,  then 
dark.  It  is  the  time  when  tender  fancies  live  again 
in  oft-recalled  memories.  Old  stories,  old  traditions, 
bring  a  mellowed  touch  of  past  romance.  And  often- 
est  on  the  lips  of  all  is  the  legend  of  old  Madison. 

Long,  long  ago,  when  the  treacherous  sea 
Claimed  every  man  to  search  its  depths 
To  find  therein  the  food  and  wealth 
Which  would  bring  to  each  prosperity, 
Vessels  sailed  from  the  little  port 
To  seek  their  fortune  on  the  deep, 
And  anxious  hearts  kept  prayerful  watch 
For  the  first  faint  line  of  returning  ship. 

Into  this  place  there  came  one  day, 
Prom  whence  no  one  remembers  now, 
A  lad,  with  eyes  of  laughing  green, 
As  the  sea  at  rest  on  a  calm,  clear  day; 
And  hair  whose  brightness  caught  the  glint 
Of  dancing  sunbeams  falling  there, 
Like  the  golden  lighthouse  windows  gleamed 
In  the  last  bright  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

Among  these  folk  he  east  his  lot 

And  shared  with  them  their  joys  and  grief, 

And  often  on  the  lips  of  all 

Were  tales  of  his  bravery  and  skill. 

Then  into  his  life  there  came  the  love 

Of  the  fairest  daughter  of  the  town. 

The  people  all  rejoiced  that  two 

So  beautiful  were  soon  to  wed. 


At  last  there  came  the  parting  day, 
For  on  the  morrow  the  ships  would  sail 
Far  on  the  oeean,  there  to  seek 
And  wrestle  from  the  water 's  hold 
The  giant  fishes  of  the  sea : 
And  he  must  go,  for  there  were  those 
Depended  on  his  mariner  's  skill 
To  guide  the  boat  on  pathless  way. 

That  night,  within  her  garden  's  bounds, 
Where  softly  moving   Southern  wind 
Straight  from  the  wide  expanse  of  sea, 
Mingling  with  flowers '  perfumed  breath, 
Brought  testimony  that  too  soon 
That  same  wind,  stronger,  powerful  grown 
Would  follow  him  on  unknown  track, 
They  parted — Not  for  long,  he  said 

For  sure  the  day  could  not  be  far 
When  back  to  port  the  ships  would  come 
Laden  with  plunder  from  the  deep. 
Before  he  went,  he  gave  to  her 
A  ring,  within  the  stone  a  mass 
Of  brilliant  colors,  blue  and  green, 
With  now  and  then  a  flash  of  red, 
An  almost  living,  breathing  thing. 

And  so  she  swore  upon  the  ring 
That  if  the  sea  should  claim  his  life 
It  too  should  claim  her  own,  for  life 
Would  lose  all  meaning,  then,  to  her 
Save  but  the  bitterness  of  grief, 
And  hopelessness,  if  he  were  gone, 
Would  be  a  memory  filled  with  pain, 
A  dreaming  of  what  could  not  be. 

In  the  misty  gray  of  the  breaking  dawn, 

With  the  dull  gray  water  washing  round, 

The  little  fleet  next  morn  sailed  out 

To  test  its  fate  on  the  restless  sea. 

There  were  many  fearful  hearts  at  home, 

Though  the  fear  was  hidden,  that  none  might  know, 

For  those  whose  men  lead  sailors'  lives 

Have  patience  learned,  and  bravery. 

The  uneventful  days  passed  by, 
The  village  life  went  smoothly  on, 
Until  at  length  there  came  a  day 
When  far  out  on  the  harbor  's  brim 
The  eager  watchers  could  discern 
Dark  forms,  nearer  and  nearer  grown. 
Suppressed  excitement  filled  the  air, 
Then  word  went  round  the  fleet  was  home. 
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The  town  sprang  into  instant  life, 
The  people  thronged   the  water's  edge, 
And  welcomed  back  with  happy  hearts 
Those  for  whose  safety  they  had  prayed, 
But  even  in  the  first  great  joy 
The  sterner  faces  of  the  men 
Brought  sadness  to  the  little  group, 
For  one  had  not  come  home  with   them. 


Bee,  as  tin-  keeper  helpless  gazed. 

She  slowly  sank  from   out   his  sight. 

But   now,   reflected   in   the  sun, 

Tlie  sparkling  waves  threw  back  a   light, 

A  blaze  of  green,  a  glow  of  blue, 

The  flashing  colors  of  (lie  ring, 

Shone  dazzling  on  the  morning  tide, 

Then,   lingering,   faded    from    his  sight. 


They  told  her  how,  one  stormy  night 
The  waves  were  washing  on  the  deck 
And  he   had   ventured   out,  that   he 
Might  change  the  rigging  of  the  ship 
So  that  it  would  in  safety  ride. 
But  a  great  wave  o  'erpowered  him 
And  he  was  swept  from  off  his  feet 
Into  the  tumult  of  the  deep. 

Next  morning,  as   the   rising  sun 
Cast  path  of  gold  upon  the  wave, 
She  took  that  pathway  out  to  sea 
Straight  to  the  source  from  whence  it 
Only  the  lighthouse  keeper  saw, 
Far  distant,  in  his  rock-bound   home, 
As  fearlessly  she  kept  the  vow 
Which  she  had  sworn  upon  the  ring. 


And  sometimes  now,  the  sailors  say, 
Just  as  the  sun  is  poising  low 
Between  the  water  and  the  sky 
As  rowing  on  their  homeward  way 
They  pass  the  place  with   lifted  oar; 
Mirrored  upon  the  clear,  still  wave 
They  seem  to  see  a  dancing  light, 
A  flickering  circle  wavering  there. 

Silent,  they  pause  to  gaze  on  it. 
It  is  the  symbol  of  the  ring. 
It  gathers  brilliance,  shadings  rare 
Flame  softly  in  the  evening  calm. 
In  myriad  hues  the  colors  gleam, 
Then  slowly  blend  into  the  sea, 
The  shining  green,  a  paler  blue, 
And  deep  beneath,  a  stab  of  red. 


Where  Are  Thou*  Soul? 


TJ/HERE,  soul,  art  thoul 
Why  dost  thou  lie 
Unmoved  while  I 
To  false  gods  how? 

Recoil!  Cry  out! 
Oh  make  me  feel 
That  God  is  real 
Beyond  all  doubt. 


-Fabian. 
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Well,  What  of  It* 


(Short  Story 
By  J.  L.  C. 


"W^ 


■ELL  I  be  damn,"  quoth  the  skipper.  "I'll 
hang  that  blinking  idiot  to  the  yard  arm. 
['11  rake  him  fore  and  aft  and  keel-haul  his 
fuselage.  I'll  rend  him  limb  from  limb  and  sear 
each  gory  portion  in  the  raging  flame  of  my  skip- 
pely  wrath;  yea,  I  will  make  of  him  a  hideous  ex- 
ample to  show  asinine  pilots  who  durst  jeopardize 
and  demolish  government  property  that  they  fly  these 
H-  boats  by  the  grace  and  discretion  of  the  Lord  God 
Jehovah,  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  and  me  the  skipper  of  this 
Naval  Air  Station."    He  paused. 

"Lieutenant  Conroy!"  he  bellowed. 

"Aye,  aye,  Sir." 

Lieutenant  Conroy,  the  squadron  commander, 
made  haste  to  come  near  the  enraged  skipper. 

"Liutenant  Conroy!  when  that  imbecile,  Ensign 
Robert  Lee  Jones,  returns  to  this  beach,  if  he  has 
the  monumental  gaul  to  do  so,  will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  inform  him  that  he  has  an  appointment  at  my 
office?" 

"Aye,  aye,  Sir." 

' '  Lieutenant  Conroy ! ' ' 

"Aye,  aye,  Sir." 

"Tell  him  when  he  comes  that  he  is  already  ten 
minutes  late  in  keeping  that  appointment." 

"Aye,  aye,  Sir." 

The  skipper  turned  and  was  gone. 

Sundry  mechanics  were  gathered  at  the  runway  to 
regard  with  great  interest  an  H-  boat  that  was  fil- 
ing low  over  the  waters  of  Limon  Bay.  They  were 
engaged  in  conversation  in  this  wise : 

"Well  whadyuh  know  about  'at.  If  'at  baby  aint 
took  his  wing  tip  pontoon  on  'at  Luckenbach  boat ! 
Pete,  howcome,  you  reckon,  he  aint  broke  his  neck?" 

"Damnifno,  Wop,  he  oughta — bustin'  up  my  ship 
like  'at.  He  oughta  tore  the  whole  thing  up.  Now 
I  gotta  fix  it.  Can't  savvy  why  he  didn't  crash  it 
anyway — but    'at  baby — here  he  goes  flying  off  like 


they  aint  nothin'  happened.  I  gives  up.  Wot  you 
think  Reb?" 

"I  figger,  Pete,  'at  Ensen  Jones  'ill  catch  pluper- 
fect hell  and  damnation.    How  bout  it,  Swede?" 

"You  damn  well  tell  'em,  Reb.  The  skipper  aint 
had  such  a  good  chance  to  get  mad  in  two  weeks.  If 
I  was  'at  boy,  I  wouldn  't  lose  no  time  a-tall  in  headin ' 
for  the  open  sea,  an  I  doesn't  mean  maybe.  Here  he 
comes  in.  Kelly,  git  your  wing  lines.  S'  goddamn 
lucky  they's  any  wings  to  time  'em  on  when  he  gits 
here. ' ' 

With  the  twelve  cylinders  of  her  Liberty  roaring 
mightily  the  H-  boat  piloted  by  Ensign  Jones  was 
heading  for  the  runway.  Instead  of  landing  some 
five  hundred  yards  out  in  the  bay  and  taxi-ing  up 
to  the  runway  in  the  conventional  manner  of  H- 
boats  this  one  came  within  two  hundred  feet  of  the 
incline  that  extended  from  the  concrete  apron  in 
front  of  the  hangars  into  the  water.  At  this  distance 
Ensign  Jones  cut  his  gun  and  the  damaged  ship  took 
the  water  with  a  splash,  and  with  such  velocity  that 
it  seemed  that  nothing  could  save  it  from  coming  to 
complete  disaster  upon  the  runway.  Ensign  Jones, 
however,  was  worried  not  a  whit.  He  pulled  his  flip- 
pers up,  causing  his  ship's  tail  nearly  to  submerge 
in  the  water.  She  deaccelerated  so  fast  that  his  en- 
listed man  passenger  was  nearly  thrown  head-first  out 
of  the  gunner's  cockpit.  The  ponderous  flying  boat 
slid  upon  the  runway  with  barely  a  scrape.  Before 
she  had  come  to  rest,  Ensign  Jones  had  climbed  out 
of  his  seat,  was  at  the  bow,  and  had  jumped  from 
the  ship  to  the  runway.  Lieutenant  Conroy  met  him 
half  way  between  the  beach  and  the  hangars. 

"Jones,  you  damn  fool!  Why  the  hell  didn't  you 
do  a  good  job  and  break  your  infernal  neck?  What 
the  hell  you  mean  by  these  dizzy  stunts  anyway?" 

"Aw  the  cook  on  that  packet  thumbed  his  nose  and 
made  a  face  at  me.  Think  I'm  gonna  let  a  greasy 
wop  pearl  diver  get  away  with  that  without  express- 
ing my  sentiments?" 
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"You  say  it  with  wing  tip  pontoons,  huh?  Well, 
the  skipper  is  pining  for  a  sight  of  you.  I  expect 
he'll  wanna  kiss  you  for  expressing  your  sentiment 
in  such  cute  metaphors.  He  told  me  to  tell  you  as 
soon  as  you  come  in  'at  you  had  a  date  with  him. 
Also  he  said  that  you  was  already  late  a  half  an 
hour.  Bye  bye.  I  hope  he  doesn't  commit  outrages 
upon  your  remains." 

"Wait  a  minute,  did  the  skipper  see  me?"  the  En- 
sign asked  timidly. 

"Did  he.'  Man,  I'll  say  he  did.  He  gave  you  his 
undivided  attention.  He  wouldn't  'a  looked  any 
harder  if  you'd  been  Jesus  Christ  doin'  a  hula 
'tween  Heaven  and  earth." 

"Damn!     Ed,  what  you  reckon  he'll  do  to  me?" 

"Ensign  Jones,  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  foretell 
your  just  punishment.  My  gentle  nature  does  not 
permit  such  a  fiendish  imagination.  I  bid  you  good 
morning.  S'long.  G'bye.  Gotta  go.  The  skipper 
might  romp  on  me  if  he  found  out  I'd  been  offering 
you  comfort  and  sympathy." 

"Lieutenant  Conroy,  I  thank  you.  I  hope — , "  but 
the  squadron  commander  had  gone  and  the  hope  was 
never  expressed. 

Ensign  Jones  made  reluctant  haste  toward  the  Ad- 
ministration building. 

An  hour  later  Lieutenant  Conroy  met  him  coming 
out  of  the  entrance  of  this  building.  Ensign  Jones 
wore  a  troubled  and  dejected  look.  He  visibly 
drooped  and  was  regarding  his  feet  with  fixed  atten- 
tion. He  would  have  passed  the  squadron  commander 
without  a  word  but  for  Conroy 's  morbid  curiosity. 

"You  poor  child.  What  has  he  done  to  you,  En- 
sign Jones?" 

"Stay  in  m'  room  six  days.  No  more  flying  for 
three  months,  a  bum  fitness  report  and  stand  0.  D. 
watches  every  other  day  during  the  three  months." 

"Tough  luck.    But  you  live." 

"Sure  is  tough  luck.  Anything  else  but  ground- 
ing me.  I'll  die  in  this  damn  country  from  ennui.  I 
need  the  flight  pay,  too." 

"Well,  everything  is  for  the  best.  You'll  get  out 
of  your  room  just  in  time  to  take  my  O.  D.  watch. 
S'long." 

Three  months  is  a  long  time  in  Panama.  Ensign 
Jones  languished  at  first  in  impatient  and  fuming 
remorse.  Then  one  night  he  met  Suzanne.  Suzanne 
served  at  first  as  a  mild  attraction.    Later — . 


The  three  months  Lacked  but  one  day  of  being  fin- 
ished. Late  in  the  afternoon  of  this  last  day,  Ensign 
Jones  with  great  lightness  of  ln-art  relinquished  his 
0.  D.  desk  to  a  relief.  Said  he,  "  I  aim  to  go  over  to 
Colon  and  paint  the  old  town  up  like  a  chorus  girl. 
I'm  gonna  celebrate;  get  lit  up  like  a  Polish  church: 
get  me  a  trombone  and  go  serenade  my  lady  love. 
Tra-la-la.     Aint  the  sunset  beautiful?" 

So  at  nine  o'clock  that  evening  Ensign  Robert  Lee 
Jones  was  found  in  Murphey's  cabaret.  The  crowd 
was  merry  and  Ensign  Jones  was  hilarious.  One  of 
the  cabaret's  gold-digging  darlings  was  at  his  table 
and  a  black  "Jamaican"  waiter  stood  in  respectful 
attendance. 

"Waiter,"  said  our  hero,  "you  go  tell  Katy  Mur- 
phey  I  shaid  come  'ere  thish  inshtant.  Thish  damn 
Scotch  tasteth  like  rain-water  an'  waiter,  I  do  despish 
rain-water.    Dor-thy  whasha  drinking  thish  time?" 

"Oo-oo  Bob — I  don't  see  how  I  can  ever  drink  any- 
more tonight.  I'm  so  full.  I  believe  I'll  take  a  glass 
of  White  Rock." 

"White  Rock!  Water!  Whasha  matter  ?  Waiter! 
doncha  bring  thish  lady  White  Rock  water.  Now 
Dor 'thy  tell  papa  whasha  wanna  drink." 

"Oo-oo  Bob — if  you  insist.  I  believe  I'll  take  Man- 
hattan.    I  adore  the  cherry  in  them." 

"Waiter,  you  heard  what  the  lady  shaid.  Bring 
me  a  Manhattan  too.  I  like  the  cherry  m  'self.  S'only 
kind  of  cherry  in  thish  dive. 

"Now  Dor 'thy  tell  pap  how  much  you  love  him. 
Might  kiss  papa  once  n'  a  while  jush  sho  ev'body  '11 
know  we  ain't  mad  with  each  other.  There — thash 
sweet  girl.  How  'bout  letting  papa  come  'round  to 
the  green  room  when  thishing  ish  over  with.  Gotta 
li'l'  bedtime  story  wanna  tell  you." 

"Oo-oo  Bob.  I  don't  know.  I'll  tell  you  when  I 
come  back.  I  gotta  go  on  the  next  number  in  the 
Apache  dance.     Save  my  drink  for  me.     'Bye." 

"Well,"  commented  Ensign  Jones,  "li'l'  bird  hash 
flown.  Musht  have  'nother.  Waiter !  Where  in  hell 
ish  that  waiter.  Waiter  if  you  don'  come  here  this 
inshtant  I  will  die  of  thirst.  O-h-h  waiter — oh  there 
you  are.  Where  have  you  been  so  long?  Now  you 
sit  those  'freshments  down  and  go  over  there  and 
stand  up  an  doncha  move — ."  Ensign  Jones  sud- 
denly came  to  attention  and  stared  at  the  cabaret 
entrance.  "Waiter!  Do  I  shee  sings  or  ish  that  Jack 
Pharis  comin'  in  here  with  Shuzanne .'  That  bird 
hash  gotta  lota  nerve.     Comin'  here  with  my  girl! 
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Waiter,  lemme  tell  you  someshing,  I  don'  like  'at  Jack 
Pharis.  Know  what  he  did?  He  crooked  me  in  a 
poker  game  and  he's  gotta  I.  0.  U.  for  my  next 
month's  pay.  Now  aint  that  dirty,  waiter?  Aint 
he  gotta  lotta  nerve?  You  know,  waiter,  I  wash  first 
one  to  be  introduced  to  Shuzanne  when  she  comes  here 
from  France,  an'  lishen  waiter.  I  been  trying  to  get 
her  to  marry  me  for  the  past  two  weeks.  I  don'  think 
mucha  her-hoshtess — let  her  run  'round  with  that 
Jack  Pharis.  Waiter,  I  don'  like  that  man — bringing 
my  girl  to  thish  place.  Damn'f  they  aint  coming  thish 
way.  Waiter,  you  make  'em  sit  at  next  table.  You 
tell  Dor 'thy  when  she  gets  through  wrappin'  herself 
round  'at  lounge  lizarrd  out  there  don'  come  back 
'ere — else  I'll  break  her  damn  neck." 

The  waiter  set  out  at  once  to  obey  these  commands. 
He  led  the  hated  Jack  and  the  adored  Suzanne  to  a 
table  just  across  the  isle  from  Ensign  Jones. 

Suzanne  could  truthfully  be  called  a  peach.  Blond 
and  pink  and  blue  and  a  dress  that  somehow  seemed 
to  match  exactly.  So  dainty  she  was,  and  French, 
although  her  mother  was  an  American.  Suzanne  had 
come  to  visit  her  uncle  who  was  an  engineer  employed 
by  the  Panama  Canal.    She  spied  Jack  at  once. 

' '  How  are  you,  Mistair  Jones  ?  I  thought  you  must 
stand  one  of  your  watches  tonight." 

"I  am  ver'  well,  I  thank  you  Susanne.  What  you 
doin'  here  Jack?" 

"Well,"  said  Jack,  "if  it  isn't  our  friend  the  H- 
boat  wizard.  Glad  to  see  you  boy.  Come  over  and 
sit  down  with  us." 

This  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  Jack  assauged 
Ensign  Jones's  wrath  at  once. 

"Jack,  thash  what  I  call  bein'  a  good  fellow. 
You're  m'  friend." 

' '  Yes  you  come  over  and  sit  wiz  us, ' '  said  Suzanne. 
"Do  you  not  fly  again  tomorrow?  You  will  tell  us 
about  ze  sings  you  have  done  wiz  he  Ache-  boat — no  ? ' ' 

"Yeah,  do,"  said  Jack.  "You  know  those  are  the 
most  unearthly  flyin'  contraptions  I  ever  saw.  Yes- 
sir.    They  are  downright  funny. ' ' 

"I  sink,"  said  Suzanne,  "zat  eet  look  impossibl' 
for  such  a  sing  to  fly.  To  sink  of  eet  ees  to — what  you 
say — to  giggle." 

"Imagine,"  said  Jack,  "to  see  one  do  a  loop. 
Tremendous — " 

"Indeed  eet  ees — eet  would  be  lak  ze  rhino  to  do 
ze  trapeze  stunt,  would  it  not  Mistair  Jones  ? ' ' 


"Yeah,  they  are  funny  things,"  said  Mistair  Jones. 
He  had  always  liked  the  way  Suzanne  trilled  her  r's. 

"It  would  take  one  hot  pilot  to  loop  one,  wouldn't 
it  Bob?" 

"0  I  don'  know.  C'n  imagine  worse  things  'n 
loopin'  H-boats.  Betcha  I  could  loop  one  if  I  took  a 
notion.    We  losing  time.    What  you  like  Suzanne — " 

"Listen,  Bob,  you've  had  enough.    Wait  a  while — " 

"Well  of  all  the  nerve — to  come  'ere  with  my  girl 
an'  try  to  tell  me  how  much  I  drink.  Whatcha  shink 
y'are — my  nurse.  You  go  fell.  Nex'  time  you  try 
this  an'  I'll  give  you  a  poke-in-a-jaw.  Cm'  on  Shu- 
zanne, let's  dance." 

"I  do  not  dance  wiz  drunk  men,  Mestair  Jones. 
Come  with  me  Mistair  Pharis.    We  will  go." 

Ensign  Jones  was  getting  angry  now.  He  looked  at 
Pharis  with  blazing  eyes. 

"Jack  Pharis,  I  shee  it  all  now.  You  been  telling 
Shuzanne  lies  'bout  me.  Lemme  tell  you  thish. 
Shoon  's  I  pay  you  at  li'l'  debt  I'll  break  your  damn 
neck.  Lisshen — Jusht  sho  I  c'n  get  a  chance  to  do  it 
shooner — You  shay  it  would  be  funny  to  see  II-  boat 
loop?  You  shink  I  can't  loop  one.  Bet  you  what  I 
owe  you  'at  I  can.  Waht  shay — 'fraid  to  take  me 
up?" 

"No,  you  fool,  I'm  not."  Jack  was  getting  angry 
now.  "I  don't  want  you  to  break  your  foolish 
neck. ' ' 

"Thash  all  ri' — 's  my  neck.  'S  good  bet.  Cm 
on,  bet  if  you  ain't  'fraid.    Bet." 

"All  right  idiot,  I'll  bet,  and  I  hope  you  break 
your  neck.    Maybe  it  will  teach  you  a  lesson. ' ' 

"Thash  good,"  said'  Ensign  Jones.  "I'll  loop 
damn  shing  in  morning  'fore  skipper  gets  up,  'an 
I'll  break  your  damn  neck  'fore  lunch.  You  don' 
wanna  dance  wish  me  Shuzanne  ?  All  ri '.  I  '11  dance 
with  Katy  Murphey.    Cm  'ere  Katy." 

So  saying,  Ensign  Jones  waltzed  up  to  Katy  Mur- 
phey and  seized  her  around  the  waist.  Now  Katy 
owned  the  cabaret,  and  weighed  some  two  hundred 
and  forty  pounds.  She  had  come  to  the  Isthmus  long 
years  before,  and  her  history  would  have  been  mate- 
rial for  a  vulgar  novel.  Katy  hired  no  bouncers. 
She  was  hardboiled  and  maintained  a  proprietary 
dignity.  She  had  not  danced  in  ten  years.  From 
her  greater  height,  Katy  looked  down  upon  Ensign 
Jones  while  the  multitude  roared  in  mirth. 

(Continued  on  Page  238) 
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That  Smell 

(A   Short   Story) 
By  T.  E.  Wagc.  Jr. 


<HE  annual  dance  of  the  posterity  of  The  Sons 
of  Ham,  held  every  Spring  in  the  New  African 
section  of  the  South 's  most  prosperous  city 
assumed  proportions  of  great  magnitude  in  the  eyes 
of  all  that  group  of  society  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  become  affiliated  with  this  royal  order.  Prepara- 
tions for  a  fete  of  such  importance  occupied  several 
weeks.  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  gain 
admittance  to  this  exclusive  group  of  society  which 
composed  the  Royal  Posterity  of  Ham  exercises  un- 
tiring energies  in  beautifying  the  seemingly  impos- 
sible hall  in  which  their  revels  were  carried  on. 

Snake  Carter,  ex-soldier  and  general  organizer  for 
anything  that  promised  him  the  advantage  of  con- 
suming three  meals  of  amazing  size  each  day,  includ- 
ing Sunday,  and  the  comforts  of  a  bed,  occupied  an 
indisputable  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  select  wing  of 
higher  colored  society.  His  never  abating  flow  of 
gilded  terms  raised  him  in  the  estimation  of  all  his 
fellow  countrymen,  and  at  the  same  time  won  for 
him  the  distinction  of  court  to  the  beautiful,  yellow- 
skin,  Mamie  Suggs.  Often  the  gossiping  public,  espe- 
cially those  outside  the  pale  of  first  orders  of  society, 
criticized  Snake  in  terms  not  suitable  for  print,  for 
his  affectionate  manner  of  courtship.  Not  only  were 
they  criticized,  but  the  younger  males,  who  coveted 
the  affection  bestowed  upon  the  fortunate  Snake 
joined  themselves  against  him,  and  at  every  oppor- 
tunity attempted  as  best  they  might  to  destroy  the 
understanding  between  these  lovers. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  Snake,  the  Committee 
on  Appointments  had  chosen  Mamie  the  Queen  of  all 
revels,  an  honor  sought  for  by  all  the  female  occu- 
pants of  New  Africa,  much  to  her  delight.  Two  days 
before  the  ball  Mamie  engaged  in  energetic  prepara- 
tion for  what  promised  to  be  the  most  glorious  achieve- 
ment of  her  life.  The  wash  tub  groaned  in  a  manner 
entirely  new  for  Mamie's  wash  tub.  for  Mamie  never 
applied  such  rnuscula.  •xertion  to  clothes  nf  her  white 
customers,  and  as  she  scrubbed  the  garments  which 
were  to  assist  her  to  become  a  suitable  queen,  fond 
dreams  filled  her  mind. 


On  the  other  hand,  Snake  was  far  from  the  ethereal 
state  in  which  all  true  lovers  should  exist.  lb'  was 
sad  and  forlorn,  and  at  this  moment  the  grave  was 
not  an  uncheerful  goal.  Confident  of  his  ability  to 
maintain  the  love  of  Mamie  at  all  hazards,  he  had 
allowed  his  wardrobe  to  decrease  in  quality  and 
quantity  until  he  possessed  but  one  threadbare  suit, 
and  Mamie  refused  to  consider  him  for  the  exalted 
position  as  her  king  unless  he  replenished  his  depleted 
stock  of  clothing  before  seven  o'clock  Friday  evening. 
In  case  he  could  not  comply  with  her  demands.  Mamie 
promised  that  Freddie  Lamb,  the  spineless  insurance 
collector  and  enemy  of  Snake  should  have  the  berth 
of  king.  None  of  the  loan  stores  would  consider  his 
application  of  a  loan  unless  collateral  in  the  form  of 
greenback  accompanied  his  request  for  a  loan  of  a  suit 
for  one  brief  evening.  All  his  friends  laughingly  re- 
fused him  succor  in  the  time  of  distress,  and  in 
Snake's  mind  nothing  but  public  humiliation  re- 
mained as  his  lot  in  life. 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  strolled  uncomfortably 
down  the  narrow  limits  of  Booker  Street,  engrossed 
in  thought,  and  contemplating  suicide,  when  the 
weird  tunes  of  the  Quick  Service  Funeral  Parlors 
mourning  band  beat  upon  the  tender  nerves  of  his 
sense  of  hearing.  Upon  looking  up  he  witnessed  the 
most  gorgeous  funeral  procession  witnessed  in  New 
Africa  since  the  funeral  of  Josiah  Snitch  four  years 
before. 

Behind  the  hearse,  gaudily  bedecked  with  huge 
bouquets  of  real  and  imitation  flowers,  followed  cars 
containing  weeping  relatives  and  friends  whose  griev- 
ous moans  rent  the  air  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
could  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their  grief.  One 
woman  seemed  to  lie  worse  stricken  than  any  in  the 
procession,  for  her  screams  were  louder,  and  her  tears 
more  frequent.  From  curiosity,  and  as  diversion  to 
his  troubled  mind.  Snake  followed  the  procession  to  a 
nearby  church. 

"Brother,"  inquired  Snake  of  a  passer-by,  "it  seems 
as  if  some  person  has  died.  Does  you  happen  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  deceased  enough  to  give  me  the 
name  of  one  who  can  sport  such  a  grand  funeral?'" 
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"Ef  I  is'nt  mistaken,  that  is  the  funeral  of  Josh 
Hamlin,"  replied  the  disinterested  one,  hurrying  on 
as  if  unaware  of  the  grand  display. 

"Josh  Hamlin,  Josh  Hamlin,  that  name  shore 
sounds  familiar  to  my  ears,  but  I  cain't  place  that 
boy,"  soliloquised  Snake,  following  the  procession  as 
rapidly  as  his  burning  corns  would  allow. 

By  the  time  Snake  had  reached  the  church  it  was 
almost  crowded  to  capacity,  but  being  ingenous  by 
nature,  Snake  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  seat. 
He  sat  impatiently  through  the  customary  eulogies 
for  the  dead,  and  not  until  the  pastor  made  the  sol- 
emn statement  that  the  deceased  was  in  heaven,  did 
Snake  take  notice  of  the  proceedings.  However,  when 
the  invitation  was  extended  for  all  the  friends  of  poor 
Josh  to  come  forward  and  view  him  for  the  last  time 
on  earth,  Snake  made  haste  to  join  the  rapidly  form- 
ing line  passing  before  the  bier. 

In  due  time  Snake  arrived  in  the  position  from 
which  he  might  behold  the  contents  of  the  beautiful 
white  coffin.  As  his  eyes  rested  on  the  solemn,  awe 
inspiring  contents,  a  sigh,  audible  over  the  entire 
church,  shook  his  frame.  He  bent  over  as  if  to  be 
sure  of  what  he  had  discovered,  and  assured  that  he 
had  made  no  mistake,  he  hurried  from  the  church. 

"Hot  damn,  that  was  my  ole  buddy  what  had  his- 
self  gassed  in  France,  and  oh  baby,  did  you  see  that 
suit.  It  was  the  most  scrumptious  arrangement  of 
cloth  what  I  has  seen  in  all  my  life.  Now  my  ole 
buddy  is  dead,  and  if  he  were  alive  he  would  give 
me  that  suit,  and  that  he  is  now  on  the  big  throne 
and  playing  on  a  harp,  he  ain't  got  no  use  for  that 
suit,  and  I  has  got  to  have  it."  "With  these  promises 
to  himself,  Snake  followed  the  procession  to  witness 
the  last  rites  over  the  dead  body ;  saw  the  grave  dig- 
gers leave  the  grave  almost  open  because  of  the  struc- 
ture of  a  more  imposing  cement  grave  which  would 
begin  the  following  day;  and  then  hurried  to  his 
dingy  lodging  house. 

Here  he  divested  himself  of  one  of  the  three  re- 
maining dollars  in  his  possession  for  a  pint  of  "pink 
likker"  which  the  landlady  always  kept  on  hand.  A 
few  swallows  boosted  his  feelings  greatly  and  by  mid- 
night he  felt  prepared  for  anything  that  might  come, 
especially  if  it  came  in  the  form  of  a  suit  of  clothing. 

Directly  after  the  fatal  stroke  of  twelve,  Snake 
crawled  from  his  window,  and  adding  to  his  courage 
with    another    drink    of    bottled    lightning,    hurried 


stealthily  in  the  direction  of  the  graveyard.  In  by- 
gone years  his  experience  in  funeral  parlors  taught 
him  the  real  status  of  dead  bodies,  hence  he  had  little 
fear  from  any  one  that  was  dead.  The  moon  shone 
with  unusual  splendor  upon  the  hurrying  form  of 
love-sick  Snake.  Everything  seemed  in  his  favor  for 
a  grand  coup  d'etat. 

The  graveyard  was  quiet,  not  a  sound  broke  the 
serenity  of  the  silver  sheet  which  robed  the  smiling 
face  of  everything.  Snake  climbed  over  the  fence, 
and  made  his  way  toward  the  newest  grave.  A  rustle 
of  leaves  in  the  corner  of  the  sunken  grave  caused 
his  chocolate  complexion  to  assume  the  shade  of  gray, 
and  it  was  only  after  much  persuasion  and  several 
swallows  of  red  hot  liquid  that  he  forced  himself 
nearer  his  destination.  From  somewhere  there  seemed 
to  come  a  groan,  but  Snake  heeded  not.  "Ole 
ghostes,"  he  advised  fatherly,  "I  has  come  in  search 
of  peace  and  clothes,  and  I  advises  you  ef  you  wants 
the  same  to  jes  stay  where  you  is  right  now.  I  ain't 
looking  for  no  fuss,  but  I  am  all  set  for  some  rankus 
ef  you  starts  anything. ' '  "Without  further  ado  Snake 
jumped  into  the  grave  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  all 
the  dirt  piled  upon  the  bank.  Following  the  dirt 
came  the  box  lid,  and  then  the  coffin  lid.  In  a  few 
minutes,  in  which  Snake  drained  the  last  drop  of  his 
store  of  liquid  nerve  restorer,  the  highly  checkered 
suit  found  itself  laying  with  the  coffin  lid. 

"Ole  pardner,  I  jes  naturally  hates  to  leave  you  so 
cold  down  here,  but  I  guess  that  there  is  plenty  of 
heat  in  Heaven,  and  you  is  happy  playing  on  the 
golden  harp.  If  nothing  happens  I  is  going  to  be 
happy  playing  on  some  other  kind  of  harp  Friday 
night,  and  ole  pardner,  I  shore  does  thank  you  fer 
your  kindness." 

In  half  an  hour  Snake  had  left  the  grave  as  he  had 
found  it  and  was  examining  the  suit  carefully  in  his 
bedroom.  It  was  all  that  any  suit  could  be,  and 
furthermore,  it  was  a  perfect  fit.  Snake  disposed  of 
it  before  retiring,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  safely 
resting  in  the  charitable  arms  of  Morpheus. 

Promptly  at  seven  o'clock  Friday  evening  Snake 
obeyed  the  summons  to  enter,  and  with  all  the  airs 
he  could  muster,  presented  himself  before  the 
scrupulous  Mamie  for  inspection.  Jauntily  cocked  on 
one  side  of  his  head  was  a  large  derby  hat,  over  his 
right  eye  was  half  of  what  had  once  been  a  pair  of 
glasses,  but  now  functioned  as  a  monocle  in  the 
trained  eye  of  the  delectable  Snake,  and  in  his  dainty 
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palm  rested  the  butt  end  of  ;i  slender  eane,  highly 
polished.  All  this  gaudy  attire  impressed  Mamie 
favorably. 

"Chile,"  commanded  the  Metomorphosed  lover  in 
his  most  appealing  tones,  "statuate  yourself,  and  place 
them  velvet  arms  around  the  neck  of  your  true  love. 
Tell  him  that  he  is  the  sweetest  man  what  ever  lived." 

Mamie  seemed  pleased  to  know  that  her  arms  were 
of  such  expensive  texture.  Very  little  further  per- 
suasion was  necessary  to  complete  the  encircling  pro- 
cess that  Snake  demanded. 

"Baby  mama,  who  does  you  love?" 

"I  loves  Snake,  and  I  loves  him  plenty.  Baby 
place  them  lips  where  they  is  supposed  to  be  placed." 

The  placing  of  lips  occupied  some  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  before  the  affectionate  pair  could  suspend 
operations.    Mamie  was  the  first  to  raise  her  head. 

"Snake  darlin',  what  is  that  peculiar  odor  what 
meets  my  nose  when  I  has  my  face  close  to  that 
suit?" 

Snake's  dusky  countenance  assumed  the  color  of 
pale  gray  streaks  that  fill  the  sky  with  early  dawn. 
His  tongue  was  momentarily  paralyzed,  but  after  a 
severe  exertion  on  his  part  he  managed  to  mutter, 
"Them  damn  pressers  has  left  that  smell,  and  I  is 
going  to  sue  them  for  it  come  to-morrow.  Just  watch 
me,  and  I  know  that  I  can  collect  money  cause  it  bas 
hurt  niy  baby." 

The  explanation  suited  Mamie,  and  the  hopes  of 
sometime  being  the  chief  figure  in  court  in  such  a 
suit  as  Snake  proposed  bringing  against  the  cleaners 
excited  her  nearly  as  much  as  the  queenship  that  was 
to  be  hers  in  a  few  minutes. 

"Darling,  it  is  time  that  we  was  gone,  for  that  ball 
ain't  going  to  wait  for  nobody." 

Envied  by  all  the  loafers  on  Main  street,  and  with 
serene  joy,  the  King  and  Queen  to  be  strolled  in  a 
manner  becoming  to  royal  blood  down  the  crowded 
thoroughfare,  and  into  the  little  shed  where  The  Pos- 
terity of  the  Sons  of  Ham  met  for  their  annual  frolic. 
The  contortions  of  Snake  at  the  door  admitted  the 
couple  without  any  questioning.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  were  locked  in  one  another's  embrace  dancing 
gleefully  to  the  strains  of  Eddie  Shuck's  Silent  No- 
Sir  Syncopators. 

As  they  danced  Snake  became  unusually  warm,  and 
as  the  sweat  formed  in  great  drops  upon  his  forehead, 
Mamie  began  to  be  uneasy  in  bis  arms. 


"Snake,  that  smell  is  getting  worse,  and  I  believe 
that  you  is  a  ghost,  for  you  smell  as  if  you  was  dead." 

"That  aiu't  nothing  but  just  pressing  stuff.  Don't 
you  reckon  1  knows  what   it  is?" 

"Everybody  is  looking  over  here,  and  if  you  is  sure 
miff  dead  I  don't  want  to  git  caught  here  with  you." 

Snake's  color  had  changed  so  strangely  that  Mamie 
really  believed  Snake  to  be  dead,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Publicity  Committee  demanded  of  Snake  that 
he  explain  the  peculiar  smell  that  had  pervaded  the 
entire  hall,  giving  it  the  air  of  a  funeral  instead  of  a 
dance,  or  else  get  out. 

"Listen  here,  they  ain't  nothing  wrong  with  me 
'cept  a  little  fume  what  the  pressers  didn't  get  off  my 
clothes.  You  can  tell  by  looking  at  me  that  I  ain't 
dead,  and  I  shore  wish  that  you  would  go  on  and  let 
me  'lone." 

"You  is  either  dead,  or  else  you  is  dying,  and  I 
reques'  in  the  name  of  this  club  that  you  get  your- 
self outside  before  you  fall,"  responded  the  heartless 
committeeman. 

By  this  time  an  anxious  circle  had  formed  about 
the  two  men  and  were  discussing  among  themselves 
the  pros  and  cons  of  Snake's  case.  Some  argued  that 
he  was  a  ghost,  for  that  was  always  the  smell  that 
ghosts  carried  with  them ;  some  argued  that  the  smell 
came  from  the  dead  and  that  Snake  was  dying. 

"Listen  here,  I  has  been  insulted  all  that  I  is  going 
to  be,  and  if  you  don't  let  me  alone  I  is  goin'  to  start 
something  that  ain't  no  committee  going  to  stop." 

"What's  that,  nigger,  you  is  going  to  start?  Jes 
raise  your  hand  and  see  how  long  it  stays  up  there. 
This  here  committee  says  that  you  has  got  to  explain 
that  smell,  and  you  has  got  to,  or  you  has  got  to  take 
the  air.  Does  you  get  me?"  questioned  the  committee 
leader  angrily. 

"No,  I  don't  get — " 

Somewhere  from  the  outside  of  the  circle  there 
came  a  figure  of  immense  proportions  who  had  fig- 
ured so  prominently  iu  the  funeral  procession  only 
two  days  before. 

"Oh  Lord,"  she  cried  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  "Oh 
Lord,  I  thanks  you  for  giving  me  back  my  son  .Tosh. 
If  it  had'nt  been  for  that  suit  what  I  bought  to  bury 
him  in,  I  would  never  seen  him.  Oh  Lord,  take  me 
to  my  baby." 

The  old  woman  advanced  toward  Snake  to  put  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  but  Snake  didn't  tarry.  He 
made  one  dash  for  the  door  and  for  freedom  from 
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the  posse  following  after  liim.  As  he  passed  Mamie 
swinging  contentedly  on  the  arm  of  Freddie  Lamb, 
he  pushed  her  with  all  his  strength.  She  fell  back- 
wards, exposing  an  outlay  of  feminine  attire  not  pre- 
pared for  public  scrutiny,  and  rolled  in  the  corner 
amidst  the  dust  and  accumulations  of  years.  When 
she  got  to  her  feet  the  beautiful  white  dress  re- 
sembled the  uniform  of  a  Navy  black  gang  at  work. 
Snake  disappeared  in  the  veil  of  darkness,  and  next 
morning  the  report  was  that  he  had  been  seen  walk- 
ing rapidly  up  the  railroad,  clad  in  overalls.  The 
"loud"  suit  was  found  in  the  disused  brick-yard  at 
the  edge  of  town. 


Mencken,  Why  Not? 

(Continued  from  Page  203) 

ancestral  pottage  dish.  And  if  a  person  is  encum- 
bered with  such,  be  sure  that  Mencken  will  even- 
tually find  it  out. 

What  to  do  about  it? 

What  are  we  to  do  with  this  fire-eater — this  rabble- 
cusser — this  iconoclast — this  baiter  and  bullyrager  of 
pedagogues — this  mocker  of  hundred  percenters  and 
this  derider  of  our  foibles  too  numerous  to  mention? 

There  s  but  one  thing  to  do.  I  utter  the  platitude 
that  the  truth  hurts.  So  long  as  we  have  our  emo- 
tional artists  and  are  swayed  and  saved  by  them — 
so  long  as  our  professorial  gentry  continue  to  give 
utterance  to  piffle,  poppycock  and  bosh — so  long  as  the 
rabble  refuses  to  see  the  truth — so  long  as  our  govern- 
ment is  run  by  gushing  nincompoops  and  by  a  sys- 
tem that  achieves  the  survival  of  the  incompetent — 
so  long — but  why  name  them  all  ?  Anyhow,  just  so 
long  will  Mencken  have  fuel  for  his  wrath. 

Therefore,  I  pass  this  hint  along  to  the  recipients 
of  his  dubious  favor.  If  for  a  period  of  two  months 
American  life  should  show  a  few  signs  of  intelligence 
Mencken  would  die  a  natural  literarv  death,  if  he  did 


not  commit  suicide.  I  give  this  for  what  it  is  worth, 
but  I  feel  divinely  assured  that  Mencken  will  go  right 
on  calling  a  spade  a  spade  and  a  pedagogue  an  ass. 


The  Crystal  Vase 

(Continued  from  Page  215) 

Two  hours  later,  when  George  and  Edith  had 
stopped  at  the  seventh  green  for  a  few  minute's  rest, 
he  tactfully  approached  the  subject. 

"Oh  the  vase?"  she  said.  "Why,  Bernice,  the 
maid,  liked  it  and  I  let  her  have  it.  It  was  only  a 
florist's  vase,  wasn't  it?" 

Five  o'clock  that  afternoon,  after  a  day  of  search- 
ing for  the  priceless  heirloom,  George  came  down  the 
steps  of  a  well  kept  cottage  and  hailed  a  passing 
trolley  car.  He  carried  in  both  hands  a  newspaper- 
wrapped  package,  and  his  face  glowed  with  triumph. 
Yes,  it  was  the  vase.  He  had  finally  gotten  in  touch 
with  the  maid,  who  had  been  given  the  day  off  as  a 
holiday,  and,  upon  explanation,  had  sold  it  to  him 
for  five  dollars.  George  could  hardly  believe  his  good 
fortune  at  having  gotten  it  back  at  such  a  price  and 
the  car  seemed  to  crawl  along  annoyingly  slow  as  it 
approached  the  suburb  where  his  father's  apartment 
was  located.  Finally  his  destination  was  reached,  and 
he  eagerly  boarded  the  elevator  for  the  fourth  floor. 
Arriving  at  his  father's  apartment,  he  stripped  off 
the  newspaper  wrapper  and  opened  the  door.  His 
father  was  standing  by  the  window,  and  when  the 
door  opened  he  turned  eagerly  toward  his  son. 

"Did — "  he  began,  and  the  twinkle  of  the  surface 
of  the  vase  caught  his  eye.  He  came  to  meet  his  son 
with  arms  extended.  George  held  out  the- treasure  to 
him,  tripped  over  the  edge  of  the  Persian  rug,  and 
clutched  wildly  for  the  spinning  heirloom. 

The  next  moment  the  slanting  rays  of  the  autumn 
sun  glittered  mockingly  on  the  amber  ruin  on  the  floor, 
and  were  reflected  against  the  Phyfe  table  from  the 
shattered  Steigle  vase. 
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The  Gkeex   Hat.     By  Michael  Arlen.     350   Pages. 
Published  by  George  II.  Doran  Co. 

If  one  believed  the  blurbs  on  the  cover,  the  Green 
Hat  is  the  non-pareil  of  the  century.  Michael  Arlen, 
its  author,  is  hailed  as  the  bright  star  on  the  dismal 
horizon  of  the  war-torn  old  world  and,  together  with 
Aldous  Huxley,  constitutes  the  literary  hope  of  the 
English  nation. 

Arlen 's  chief  attribute  seems  to  be  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  literary  taste  of  two  or  three  years  ago, 
and,  bringing  these  tastes  and  tendencies  together  in 
the  Green  Hat,  he  has  produced  a  best  seller  which 
on  account  of  an  original  style  and  more  than  the 
usual  brilliancy  of  the  authors  of  such  stories,  reaches 
true  artistic  heights.  When  he  lets  his  style  alone, 
and  moves  along  freely  and  easily,  remembering  the 
story  and  the  necessity  for  being  entertaining,  Arlen 
produces  a  sparkling  clear  prose.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  recalls  that  he  is  of  Irish  blood  and  by  awk- 
rard  inversions  and  forced  expressions  patriotically 
attempts  to  leave  credit  for  any  worth  the  book  may- 
have  to  the  strain  of  Irish  blood  in  him. 

As  for  the  elements  which  almost  make  it  a  pot- 
boiler, he  uses  yards  of  Freudian  psychology,  caters 
to  his  readers'  desires  to  appear  sophisticated  by 
casually  mentioning  restaurants  and  hotels  of  inter- 
national repute  in  the  manner  of  William  J.  Locke, 
and  even  goes  to  the  extent  of  putting  in  a  snappy 
bathing  party  quite  equal  to  holding  its  own  against 
one  of  Fabian's. 

Mr.  Arlen,  however,  is  convincing  and  interesting. 
The  story  never  lags  from  the  time  Iris  Storm  enters 
it,  with  her  green  hat  pour  le  sport  to  the  time  she 
leaves  it  by  way  of  a  high-powered  car  and  a  con- 
venient tree.  Her  nymphromaniacal  life  is  pictured 
against  the  background  of  English  aristocracy  and 
though  there  are  shortcomings  in  both,  the  reader 
is  shown  enough  fine  points  by  Arlen  to  make  him  ad- 
mire them  nevertheless.  His  picture  of  this  life, 
seems  to  me  to  be,  in  a  way,  summed  up  in  the  life 
of  Iris  Storm.  It  is  full  of  imperfections,  but  these 
are  overcome  by  a  certain  frankness,  a  freedom,  which 
makes  life  interesting. 

As  for  Iris  Storm,  about  whom  the  whole  book 
is    centered,    it    may    only   be   said    that    she    made 


use  of  her  life  in  a  manner  typified  by  the  green  hat, 
pour  le  sport.  She  lived  her  life  in  a  sporting  way, 
and  finally  killed  herself  in  the  same  sporting  manner. 
Overdrawn? — yes,  but  made  convincing  in  some  way 
by  Mr.  Arlen. 

The  remaining  characters  are  more  real,  more  na- 
tural, but  are  swept  into  the  general  glamour  of  the 
life  surrounding  Iris  Storm.  They  are  all  greatly 
influenced  by  her,  usually  in  a  rather  troublesome 
way,  but  she  is  made  admirable  by  her  philosophy  of 
life,  which  she  lived,  and  finally  gave,  poor  le  sport. 

M.— K. 

"The  Diary  of  a  Dude-Wrangler.''     By  Struthers 

Burt.     Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Tin  Diary  of  a  Dude-Wrangler  appeared  first  in 
installments  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  has 
only  recently  been  published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  Mr.  Burt  describes  a  summer  outing  on  one 
of  the  large  Western  ranches  and  pictures  cowboy  life 
in  all  of  its  modern  aspects.  The  West  has  always 
been  alluring  with  its  hardy  life  and  romantic  ad- 
venture, and  the  author  tries  to  show  why  it  does  at- 
tract those  of  the  effete  East. 

He  is  a  dude-wrangler  himself,  and  his  book  is  an 
account  of  his  experiences  in  building  up  a  camp  for 
tired  Easterners.  The  business  of  the  dude-wrangler 
who,  incidentally,  is  the  proprietor  of  the  camp,  is 
to  entertain  and  instruct  his  guests  in  the  customs 
and  manners  of  ranch-life.  • 

Dude-wrangling  as  a  fine  art  is  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. Horses,  mules,  and  burros  have  to  be  selected 
very  carefully,  with  especial  attention  to  their  pecu- 
liar virtues  and  vices.  In  this  connection  the  author 
sets  up  an  elaborate  code  for  the  treatment  of  saddle 
ponies,  drawn  up  with  special  reference  to  the  pecu- 
liar ignorance  of  the  Eastern  pilgrims. 

Before  the  appearance  of  this  book,  Mr.  Burt 
had  published  two  volumes  of  short-stories,  one  of 
verse,  and  last  year  wrote  his  first  novel,  The  Inter- 
preter's House,  which  was  fairly  successful.  He  has 
many  delightful  passages  of  description  of  the  beauty 
of  nature  and  the  charm  of  old  traditional  ways  of 
living.  He  is  a  gifted  writer,  and  no  doubt  has  a 
bright  future  ahead.  T    _.    TT 
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Exchanges 


Criticism  a  la  "fafo'sm" 

(Though  Bombs  Are  Used  Instead  of  Cubes) 


Prefactory  Gesture. — I  make  no  apologies  for  my 
exchange  department  this  month.  If  an  entire  week 
of  a  genuine  Methodist  revival  and  rooming  with  an 
electrical  engineering  student  who  has  turned  literary 
are  not  excuses  for  this  month's  exchange  department, 
then  I  am  ready  to  die  on  the  pillory  or  promise  to  at- 
tend chapel  for  the  next  month. 

If  you  are  displeased  with  anything  said  in  my 
department  this  month,  telegraph  your  profanity  to 
Mr.  J.  L.  Cute;  but  if  your  vanity  has  been  soothed 
in  any  way,  wire  your  thanks  to  the  editor  of  the 
exchange  department. 

The  pasture  is  situated  on  top  of  a  hill  that  would 
be  beautiful  were  it  not  for  the  profusion  of  build- 
ings which  mar  the  landscape — the  fact  that  no  two 
buildings  have  the  same  style  of  archi- 
The  tecture  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  he 

Carolina  is  at  a  state  university.  Perhaps  the 
Magazine  Pasture  was  once  green,  but  now  it 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  Mr. 
Mencken's  "Sahara  of  the  Bozart." 

At  present  the  pasture  is  a  fogging  cloud  of  stiffling 
dust  and  decidedly  unpleasant  odors.  A  dozen  young 
matadors  are  engaged  in  throwing  the  bull,  while  a 
multitude  of  bell-bottomed  and  veneer-topped  bipeds 
writhe  and  scream  and  act  like  their  quadrupled  an- 
cestors to  the  accompaniement  of  the  hula-hula 
rhythm  of  three  pajama-clad  maniacs. 

The  matadors  finally  succeed  in  their  bull-throwing 
endeavors,  but  they  take  unfair  advantage.  Their 
brilliant  domes  act  as  mighty  mirrors  whieh  reflect 
the  dazzling  rays  of  the  noon-day  sun,  thus  blinding 
the  bull  with  the  corruscating  brilliance  of  their 
heads. 

After  the  poor,  weak,  helpless,  little  bull  has  "meas- 
ured his  length"  on  the  grassless  pasture,  the  mata- 
dors turn  toward  the  grandstand  to  receive  the  ap- 
plause.     They   wear   hideous   masks   like    the    Greek 


tragedians,  walk  with  the  sophistication  of  a  Dapple 
Still  Sophomore,  and,  all  in  all,  seem  to  take  them- 
selves quite  seriously. 

They  even  tilt  their  chins  in  the  air  and  splash 
around  in  the  bull-besmearehed  arena  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  leads  one  to  believe  that  they  imagine  them- 
selves capable  of  throwing  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  stupid  spectators.  The  spectator  wonders,  how- 
ever, if  these  young  iconoclastic  matadors  are  really 
taking  themselves  seriously,  or  if  they  are  merely 
little  boys  whistling  in  the  dark  to  keep  their  courage 
up. 

In  single  file  they  finally  march  through  the  gate, 
sticking  their  tongues  in  their  cheeks  and  once-  in  a 
while  peeping  out  from  behind  their  shining  red 
shields  and  winking  a  knowing  eye  at  the  world. 
Suddenly  a  terrifically  buzzing  sound  rends  the  air. 
Is  it  the  buzz  of  a  wind  mill  trying  to  keep  the  youth- 
ful Don  Quixotes  from  conquering  it?  Or  perhaps 
it  is  a  buzz  saw  in  the  hospital  of  the  matador — 
intelligensia,  the  buzzing  sound  being  caused  by  the 
grinding  up  of  all  the  religious,  the  superstitious, 
and  people  who  are  so  asinine  as  to  think  themselves 
intelligent.  Or  perhaps  it  is  merely  that  some  wicked 
fairy  has  come  along  and  turned  the  erst-while  bull- 
throwers  into  huge  bumble  bees  which  are  now  return- 
ing to  sting  the  seat  of  intelligence  of  the  stupid  pub- 
lic. I  did  not  wait  to  investigate,  and  I  do  not  know 
the  cause  of  the  buzzing. 

Wild  ducks  are  of  various  shades  and  hues  of  color, 
but  this  one  is  a  snow  white.  Its  wings  are  eager  to 
ascend  up  toward  the  aeriol  blue,  but  the  young  duck 
is  plump  and  clumsy  with  inexperience. 
Its  heart  is  with  the  wispy  Cirrus  clouds 
in  the  distance,  but  its  feet  rests  in  the 
trampled  academic  mud.  The  bird  fain 
would  sweep  up  into  the  free  air  and 
race  madly  across  open  spaces,  alighting  at  will  among 
the  sighing  reeds,  turbulent  waters,  and  bathing  in 
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the  cool  liquid.  Oh,  is  a  wing  broken !  Or  is  the 
wing  still  untried?  The  white  duck  seems  to  In- 
doomed  to  wade  around  in  the  academic  mud. 

Around  on  this  side  and  on  that  feminine  eachinna- 
tions  contaminate  the  crisp  air,  feminine  and  artifi- 
cial odors  are  wafted  on  the  breeze,  hurrying  feminine 
feet  patter  into  buildings  which  represent  monostrosi- 
ties  of  architecture. 

In  yonder  building  I  imagine  a  pensive  Spanish 
brunette  sitting  upright,  like  a  light  house  on  Cape 
Hatteras,  surrounded  by  a  wavy  sea  of  spotless  bed 
linen.  Everything  in  sight,  except  the  glistening  hair 
and  the  velvety  skin  of  the  girl,  is  "hospital"  white. 
The  sweet,  soothing  odor  of  fresh  violets  somehow 
seems  in  contrast  to  the  odorless  whiteness  of  the 
room. 

A  girl  with  painted  lips,  a  roll  of  pink  manuscript 
under  her  arm,  tip-toes  in.  Another  odor  drowns  out 
the  perftime  of  the  violets.  It  is  a  faint,  sickening, 
and  yet  infatuating,  odor  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  per- 
fume mingled  with  that  very  pungent,  musky  odor 
one  smells  while  embracing,  during  an  intermission 
of  the  dance,  a  plump,  uncertain-aged  flapper  with 
soft,  rose-tinted  flesh.  Even  after  the  owner  of  the 
manuscripts  has  tip-toed  out  again,  the  sensuous  odor 
lingers  in  the  air. 

Quickly  the  Spanish  brunette  turns  her  head  to- 
ward the  window  when  she  hears  the  white  duck 
wiping  its  muddy  feet  on  the  window  sill,  preparatory 
to  flapping  into  the  room.  At  least  it  has  succeeded 
in  flying  up  to  the  second  story  window.     The  duck 


The 
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wobbles  up  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  is  caressed 
lovingly  by  the  tender  hand  of  the  convalescent.  A 
queer  quack  is  heard.  From  the  corridor  come  femi- 
nine squawks. 

Seemingly  we  have  here  a  lily  growing  among  the 

jimpson   weeds  that   grow   so   profusely  in  the  field 

of  collegiate  journalism.     Its  gardeners  are  no  doubt 

precocious    gents    with    bulging    brows, 

and    the   manure   they   spread    is   of   a 

certainty    less    offensive    than    the    cor- 

prolite    so    assisuously    and    carelessly 

strewn  by  the  jimpson  weed  caretakers. 

Withal  a   magazine  with  a  more  or  less  dignified 

sophistication — until  we  come  to, 

Xumero  Grotesk 

and  holy  saints  and  cod  fish !  The  lily  has  become 
a  cubistic  orchid !  Shrieking  ghouls,  flying  elephants, 
and  caterwauling  catfish  !  .  .  .  "  Skinny  claws  en- 
twine plumb  shoulders"  and  a-ha  !  You  brute!  Like- 
wise, "Blonde  green-eyed  pussy  cats."  Bedlam  is 
having  a  nightmare  and  with  "Dromedaries  drum- 
ming on  drums;  virgins  on  the  verge  of  shedding 
tears" — well,  what  more  would  you?  Brazen  Hus- 
sies .  .  .  Russian  cigarettes  .  .  .  free  love 
.     .     .     and  a  knight  seduced  by  a  cold  lad}'? 

They  are  all  in  "Numero  Grotesk"  and  all  to- 
gether the  Hungarian,  not  to  say  Bohemian,  goulash 
is  palatable,  but  what  gastric  disorders  it  will  cause 
the  literary  esophagus  and  alimentary  canal  I  wist 
not.     Wind  colic,  no  doubt. 
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Note. — To  my  mind  the  following 
ine  of  the  type  of  conversation   that 
one   of  the   startling  many   strata   of   c_~ _, 
outnitiNl.    siig^rn.i    with    ihe    wnuld  be    wit    born    of 
politan     and    Andy    Gump,    and    treating    unstable 
seriousness  of   hackneyed   subjects   that   people  are 
have  ideas  about. — K.  C. 


a  more  or  less  accurate  render- 
usual  anions  those  who  occupy 
society    -thoroughly   inconse- 
'      "ading    The    Cosmo- 
but    with    pathetic 
iguely   supposed  to 


Three  Talk 


The  Owl.  Three  enter  and  establish  themselves  in 
the  last  stall  as  comfortably  as  possible  without  put- 
ting their  feet  in  the  seats.  Thomas  and  Richard  sit 
facing  the  door ;  Henry  sits  opposite  them. 

Henry.    What  you  want? 

Thom.    Dope. 

Rich.    Dope. 

Henry.  Dope.  Three  dopes,  Doc.  Cigarette  ? 
Don't  play  that  thing.  I'm  on  edge  already  ;  I've  just 
had  an  hour  of  tuneless  squeaking. 

Thom.  Must  have  been  something  in  religious 
education. 

Henry.  Xo.  Psychology.  The  man  has  a  nause- 
ating ability  to  absorb  the  written  idiom  and  spew  it 
out  again  in  a  half-digested  spray. 

Thom.    And  so? 

Henry.  And  so  my  mental  stomach  is  tired  with 
retching.  Get  the  dopes,  Dick.  I  tried  to  drop  the 
course,  but  our  dear  deanlet  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  In- 
stead, he  changed  the  subject,  very  facilely — 

Thom.  He  did?  I  thought  his  admirable  under- 
study had  a  monopoly  on  that — 

Rich.  The  auxiliary  dean?  Remarkable  person, 
that.     He's  undoubtedly  missed  his  calling. 

Henry.     Twice. true. 

But  not  so  far  as  my  mathematical  con- 
He  "goes  to  the  limit"'  a  dozen  times  a 


Thom. 
tortionist. 
day. 

Henry. 
would  sav. 


Lord,  that  was  strained.  He  himself 
"Now  looka  here,  now  looka  here,  that's 
awful,  man!"  He's  a  kindly  soul,  though,  and  he'd 
probably  show  you  a  little  trick  to  soothe  you. 

Rich.     And  you'd  have  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  it  was  a  mathematical  or  a  physical  one. 

Henry.    You  know,  I  've  heard  it  said  that  he  often 
repeats  himself. 

Thom.     Impossible !     At  least  not  verbatim. 


Rich.  That 's  the  most  insipid  looking  creature  I  've 
ever  seen.     Don't  think  me  abrupt. 

Thom.    The  little  blonde  in  the  first  stall ! 

Rich.    How  did  you  guess? 

Thom.  Oh,  she's  not  so  stupid  as  some  others  who 
cultivate  the  expression  intelligent.  Besides,  it's  not 
incumbent  on  women  nowadays  to  look  as  if  they 
knew  anything. 

Rich.  The  question  of  knowledge  doesn't  enter. 
It  has  come  to  my  observation,  though,  that  the  empty 
mug  doesn't  froth  at  the  top. 

Henry.  A  Bromo-seltzer  would  remedy  that.  But 
you're  wrong;  the  girl  is  probably  more  intelligent 
than  her  mother  was — though  she's  probably  shal- 
lower, too. 

Thom.  Women  are  no  shallower  than  they  used  to 
be,  and  no  brainier,  either.  The  only  difference  is 
that  they  have  discarded  old  ideas  in  favor  of  new, 
and  the  difference  is  really  negligible.  The  amount 
they  know  remains  the  same. 

Rich.  Too  many  picture-shows  for  you.  It  isn't 
ideas  that  have  been  swapped,  but  conventions; — 
you'll  notice  that  I  said  swapped — exchanged — not 
done  away  with. . .  And  what  do  you  mean  by 
' '  shallow  "  .' 

Thom.  Oh,  well,  if  you're  going  to  be  really  earn- 
est about  it.  switch  your  attention  from  mind  to  body 
— that's  more  important,  and  I'll  probably  be  able  to 
use  some  adjectives  that  you'll  understand.  The 
modern  girl — 

Henry.  The  phrase  you  use  for  lack  of  a  better 
one.    Go  on. 

Thom.  — reminds  me  forcibly  of  a  peacock  that 
has  lost  his  tail-feathers  and  doesn't  know  it.  He's 
as  vain  as  ever,  but  he  has  no  reason  to  be.  Conse- 
quently, he's  utterly  ridiculous. 

Rich.  Why,  I  like  a  slim  figure.  I  suppose  that's 
what  you're  being  metaphorical  about. 

Henry.  So  do  I,  but  I  can't  be  enthusiastic  about 
no  figure  at  all.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
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girls  here  are  built  mi  the  general  lines  of  a  newel 
post.    There  are  a  few  notable  exceptions. 

Rich.     But  do  you  think  them  vain  about  it  .' 

Tiiom.  Wait  till  March.  You'll  be  able  to  tell 
which  way  the  wind's  blowing  by  noticing  whether  a 
girl  bows  her  body  in  or  out. 

Henry.  You  suggest  that  you  find  them  not  only 
silly  but  faintly  repulsive. 

Thom.     I  don't  suggest — I  assert. 

Henry.  And  this  same  Tom  goes  to  the  Shack  for 
the  same  girl  every  Thursday  night,  and  doubtless 
whispers  hoarsely  to  her  when  opportunity  offers  that 
the  methods  of  saying,  "I  adore  you"  have  been 
exhausted — 

Thom.    Don't  be  a  fool.    I  just — 

Henry.  Yeah,  I  know.  You're  going  to  leave 
enough  unsaid  to  intimate  that  you're  rather  afraid 
she's  in  love  with  you,  but  you  endure  her  as  a  nec- 
essary source  of  stimulation. 

Thom.    Oh,  go  to  hell. 

Rich.  Well,  they  are  necessary.  1  get  as  definite 
a  kick  out  of  half  an  hour  with  a  girl — any  girl — as  I 
do  out  of  a  shot  of  whis. 

Henry-.     Apt  comparison.     Victorian,  though. 

Rich.  And  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  the  reaction  is 
always  different — depends  on  my  mood,  and  hers. 

Thom.  I  know  what  you  mean.  But  the  woman 
has  to  be  very  pretty  or  otherwise  attractive  to  pro- 
duce any  impression  on  me. 

Rich.  Oh,  I  though  you  had  subsided.  Well, 
you're  an  obvious  sensualist. 

Henry.     So  are  you. 

Rich.  Yes,  but  my  sensuality  is  of  the  mind,  con- 
tradictory as  that  may  seem.  I'm  blessed  with  an 
imagination  that  leaves  reality  in  its  accustomed  ditch, 
and  from  it  I  derive  all  possible  bodily  enjoyment. 

Henry.  You  mean  an  imagination  whose  fingers 
are  busy  when  your  hands  are  folded  in  your  lap. 

Tiiom.     What's  the  matter  with  you  .' 

Henry.  Nothing.  Another  man  would  say  that 
he's  merely  evil-minded. 

Thom.     The  innocent  are  always  evil-minded. 

Henry.  Your  expression  suggests  that  you  have 
made  a  remark.  I  have  no  patience  with  you  feti- 
chists.  Sex  is  always  uppermost  in  your  minds — as 
it  seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of  everybody.  I  can't 
understand  it.  Literature  is  rank  with  it;  drama, 
rotten.  Some  day  I'm  going  to  write  a  play  or  story 
that  will  have  no  tinge  of  sex  in  it — 


Rich.  No  good.  Vou  can't  delete  sex;  you  might 
as  well  try  to  delete  life,  and  have  your  story  a  rom- 
ance of  telephone  poles.  It  wouldn't  be  icad.  People 
aren't  sexless,  and  tiny  aren't  interested  in  imaginary 
monsters  that  are. 

IIknry.  That's  it.  And  every  literary  product 
worthy  of  the  name  has  to  be  salted  with  prurience 
before  people  will  down  it. 

Tiiom.  Oh  no.  There  are  certain  scientific  essays 
— very  interesting,   I  believe — 

Rich.  Four  attitude  is — is  obscene.  It's  your  fan- 
atics who  sneeze  your  unnatural  asceticism  through 
the  dust  raised  by  Mrs.  Grundy's  skirt  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  situation.  Tf  sex  had  never  been 
denied  its  natural  outlet  it  wouldn't  exert  so  much 
pressure  on  the  brain  cells.  Why  don't  you  write  a 
monograph  on  the  usefulness  of  the  hoard  fence  .' 

Henry.  You  can't  convince  me.  It's  all  gross  and 
disgusting.  Even  marriage.  Of  course,  marriage  is 
universally  laughed  at,  now,  but  what  makes  it  so 
repugnant  to  me  and  so  ridiculous,  too,  is  the  fad 
that  the  churches  administer  it,  earthy  as  it  is,  as  a 
state  that  is  holy,  infinitely  pure,  and  duly  blessed  by 
heaven. 

Rich.  Ho!  That's  the  delightful  part  of  it!  1 
always  go  to  weddings.  It's  refreshing  to  watch  the 
solemn  performance  of  God's  own  representative,  with 
his  watery  eyes  and  bandy  legs,  putting  the  question 
to  two  unmitigated  liars,  like  the  interlocutor  to  Mr. 
Bones. 

Tiiom.  I  admire  the  detached  attitude.  I  consider 
that  the  man  who  is  capable  of  viewing  struggling 
humanity  from  the  height  of  an  impersonal  cynicism 
has  progressed  far  on  the  road  to  the  ultimate  What- 
ever. I  derive  unceasing  delight  from  listening  to 
you  two  alternately  pity  and  deride  this  filthy  little 
world  of  ours — particularly  while  Dick  is  burning  a 
hole  in  his  hat  with  a  cigarette  butt  and  Harry  is 
spilling  coca-cola  on  his  chest. 

Rich.     Damn ! 

IIknry.  Tom  constitutes  himself  the  official  mower 
of  ears.  You're  right.  There's  something  infernally 
asinine  about  the  talk  of  men  who  commonly  believe 
that  the  world's  a  futile  place.  Because,  you  see. 
most  people  do.  and  the  things  that  most  people  do 
are  inevitably  asinine. 

Thom.  Your  statement  identifies  you  with  the 
herd  by  your  utterance  of  it. 

Henry'.    Oh  hell,  Tom  !    Well,  anyway — 
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Rich.  People  do  make  fools  of  themselves.  About 
the  only  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  enjoy  the  farce  as 
much  as  possible  while  you're  a  spectator,  and  try 
not  to  be  too  conspicuous  when  you  find  yourself  on 
the  stage.    It's  so  hard  to  live. 

Henry.  That  sounds  familiar.  It's  much  easier 
to  live  than  to  say  original  things. 

Thom.  Dear  man,  it's  salutary  to  remember  that 
every  sentiment  you  can  utter  has  been  uttered  some 
dozens  of  times  before,  and  that  the  best  you  can  do 
is  to  put  it  in  another  form  or  more  arresting  words. 
By  which  token  I  paraphrase  Epicurus  and  Horace 
and  Omar  Khayyam,  and  say  that  the  only  sensible 
way  to  view  your  so-called  existence  is  as  a  genuine 
existence,  and  to  pretend  that  you're  living  even  while 
you  know  you're  not.    What  are  you  grinning  at  ? 

Henry.  Surely  such  a  philosophy  should  make  one 
cheerful.     And  I  subscribe. 

Rich.  How  nice  to  have  an  expressible  philosophy 
— or  any  philosophy  at  all. 

Henry.    You  have  none? 

Rich.  I  strive  to  keep  an  open  mind.  It  has  been 
borne  to  me  that  to  be  philosophic  means  merely  to 
be  prejudiced. 

Thom.    But  to  live,  one  must  be  prejudiced. 
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Rich.  Only  against  dying.  Philosophies  can  ulti- 
mately be  expressed  in  mottos,  and  the  idea  of  order- 
ing my  life  by  a  phrase  leaves  me  cold. 

Henry.  Heavens!  You  don't  think  anyone  at- 
tempts to  live  his  philosophy! 

Rich.     Then  why  the  deuce  should  he  have  one? 

Henry.  So  he  can  tell  others  what  is  when  they 
ask. 

Thom.  That  isn't  the  Cherub's  idea.  He  saddles 
his  on  a  whole  community — unasked. 

Henry.  Only  apparently.  You  see,  he  himself  is 
The  College  Man. 

Thom.  That's  illuminating.  His  door  swings  both 
ways,  then,  doesn't  it? 

Henry.  But  he  always  goes  through  it  in  the  same 
direction — even  though  he  has  to  go  all  around  the 
house  to  do  it. 

Rich.  Almost  he  persuaded  me  to  admire  the  in- 
genuity of  the  man  who  makes  the  cross-word  puzzles. 

Henry.  Oh,  he  isn't  so  obvious  as  that!  But  he'll 
grow  up  and  pray  baldheadedly  in  the  1930  equivalent 
of  chapel,  just  the  same. 

Thom.  I  prefer  to  think  he  will  produce  a  beard 
and  cultivate  a  broad  a.  He's  too  well-bred  to  itch, 
and  he  doesn't  whistle — he  hums. 

Rich.    So  does  Dean  Hunt.    What  time  is  it? 

Thom.    Twenty  past.    Let's  beat. 

Henry.     What  for  ?    Xot  chapel  ? 

Thom.  I'm  a  senior,  friend,  and  the  administration 
makes  hypocrisy  a  requirement  for  graduation.  Be- 
sides, one  sees  amusing  things  there. 

Rich.     Wannie  chanting  to  his  chandeliers? 

Thom.    That  has  ceased  to  be  amusing.     Come  on. 

Rich.     I'll  get   'em. 

Henry.    No,  I'll  get  'em. 

Thom.    Match  you,  odd  man  out. 

Henry.    No,  I'll  get  'em.    Oh.  hell,  Dick. 

Rich.  Breathe  in.  You  exemplify  the  present  state 
of  courtesy — belligerant.  and  crude  as  a  cow.  You 
open  the  door;  your  companion  hangs  back  and  bows 
foolishly  at  you  until  you  grab  him  by  the  sleeve  and 
push  him  out.  Beautiful.  Chesterfieldian.  Same 
way  when  it  comes  to  paying  fifteen  cents  for  drinks. 
You  haggle  as  though  it  were  a  privilege  instead  of 
a  privation,  and  you're  genuinely  insulted  and  in- 
wardly relieved  if  the  squirter  takes  somebody  else's 
money  instead  of  yours.  You  could  probably  keep 
the  lights  in  the  Inn  going  with  the  energy  Brummel 
has  expended  in  turning  over  in  his  grave — 
The  door  slams. 
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Reveries  of  a  Bachelor 

The  Last  Rose  of  Summer 

De  N'lmporte 

Y^/Z  the  last  rose  of  summer 

Left  standing  alone. 
All  her  lovely  companions 

Are  married  and  gone. 
No  other  wall  flower 

Nor  debuante  nigh 
To  reflect  her  sad  wishes 

And  give  sigh  for  sigh. 

Can  I  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one 

To  wither  away 
Bereft  of  life's  sweetness 

And  doomed  to  decay? 
"  Unappropriated  blessing ' ' — 

(Or  immature  pain?) 
Can  I  leave  you  to  ogle 

And  grimace  in  vain? 

At  each  merry  fellow 

Whose  cake  eater  togs 
Suggest  the  environment 

Of  Pekingnese  dogs? 
But  when  in  the  presence 

Of  worthier  brains 
You  meet  their  advances 

With  frigid  disdain. 

It  seems  that  the  Owl  or 

Some  other  such  place 
Consumes  all  your  interest 

And  measures  your  taste. 
I  have  the  conclusion, 

Though  weathered  and  worn. 
There's  truth  in  the  statement, 

''Each  rose  has  its  thorn." 


"What  nice  soft  hands  you  have!" 
"Thats  because  I  wear  gloves  at  night.'' 
' '  And  do  you  wear  a  hat  too  1 ' ' 

— Yellow  Jacket. 


"At  last  I've  got  my  name  in  print,"  said  the  younj 
awyer  as  he  read  the  phone  directory  on  his  desk. 
— Oklahoma  Whirlwind. 


Job's  Comforter 

Sick  Man — "I   feel  as  though    I've   been   through 

hell!" 

Friend    (at    bedside) — "Now,   Bill,  you  mustn't   go 
crossin'  your  bridges  before  you  come  ter  them." 

— Exchange . 


We  rail  and  razz  at  youth  and  jazz. 
And  movies  put  to  shame, 
But  though  we  rail  we  cannot  fail. 
To  love  'em  just  the  same. 

—  Washington  Dirge, 


She — ' '  I  have  a  cold  in  my  head. 
He — "Well,  that's  something." 


— Texas  Ranger. 


A  perfect  lady  is  one  who  can  say  "limbs"  without 
thinking  "legs." 

— Jack  o'  Lantern. 


"On  arriving  at  Frisco  my  mother  had  lots  of 
trouble  with  the  officials  there  about  the  Chinese  vases 
she  endeavored  to  bring  in." 

"Custom?" 

"I'll  say  she  did." 


"Oh,  Jacob!     Such  extravagance.     At  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  you  buy  an  all-day  sucker. ' ' 

■ — Puppet. 


We  do  good  work 


for  the 

Faculty  and  Students  of 
Duke  University 

% 


N.  C.  Barber  Shop 
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A  Year  at  Duke 

January 

Jan.  1. — Joe  packs  his  "gritchel"  and  makes  prepa- 
ration to  return  to  the  University  via  Little  "Washing- 
ton. 

Jan.  2. — Gordon  Lewis  breaks  a  new  Year's  resolu- 
tion and  goes  to  the  Orpheum. 

Jan.  3. — "Big"  Dan  Warlick  sleeps  peacefully 
away  in  Newton  while  "other  Freshmen"  catch  then- 
classes. 

Jan.  4. — Students  catch  the  University  spirit 
quickly  and  spend  Sunday  in  their  rooms. 

Jan.  5. — Dr.  Laprade  reminds  his  History  2  stu- 
dents that  tempus  is  still  fugiting. 

Jan.  6. — The  University's  golden  streets  become  a 
soggy  mass  of  slush  under  a  continual  downpour  of 
rain. 

Jan.  7. — "Sigh"  Young  enters  the  journalistic  field 
by  hitting  on  all  four  scores. 

Jan.  8. — Duke  inaugurates  the  new  "one  horn  sys- 
tem" in  bandology  with  Charlie  Meacham  as  "grand 
tooter." 


7£e  SEEM  AN 
PRINTE  RY 
INCORPORATED 

"Established  1885 
DURHAM 


Printing 


Blan\  Books 


Printers  of  Publications 


Jan.  9. — Head  Tyree  finds  electrical  sub-station  in 
Caldwell's  room  and  incidentally  asks  Caldwell  to  pay 
monthly  light  bill  for  Jarvis  before  taking  his  exams. 

Jan.  10. — Briskgalsky  proves  to  be  a  real  Duke  and 
breaks  loose  with  some  original  yells. 

Jan.  11. — Son  Clark  foregoes  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing church  in  order  to  cram  for  the  on-coming  exams. 

Jan.  12. — So  is  found  up  to  his  neck  in  a  mud-pud- 
dle in  front  of  the  Library  and  is  rescued  by  a  timely 
freshman. 

Jan.  13. — Cap  does  away  with  his  usual  extra  hour 
in  view  of  the  approaching  exams. 

Jan.  14. — Shorty  Kirkpatrick  creeps  up  and 
snatches  a  glass  from  its  resting  place  in  the  cafeteria. 

Jan.  15. — Cuckoo  Kirby  brings  the  "Wreck  of  97" 
to  campus. 

Jan.  16. — Butterfly  Snipes  says  that  the  drainage 
system  back  of  the  Shack  reminds  him  of  the  august 
battlefields  of  La  Belle  France. 

Jan.  17. — Colgate  shaving  ads  begin  to  be  repro- 
duced by  the  noble  B.  F.  C.  brotherhood  of  Beavers. 

Jan.  18. — Shine  Shinn  warms  up  his  radiator. 

Jan.  19. — Students  begin  to  plan  what  they  will 
do  during  the  holidays  which  are  nigh  at  hand. 

Jan.  20. — Jim  Farriss  interviews  Cap.  Card  in  re- 
gard to  pulling  the  finals  in  Memorial  Gymnasium. 
Cap.  gives  consent  providing  "jim"  shoes  are  worn. 

Jan.  21. — "Chem"  Keistler  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  student  to  flunk  a  course  at  Duke  University. 

Jan.  22. — Keistler  flunks  again. 

Jan.  23. — That  early  bird,  Al  Young,  catches 
another  sucker  and  sells  him  some  Duke  stationery. 

Jan.  24. — The  Student  Council  quits  counseling  and 
begins  counciling. 

Jan.  25. — A  warm  Sunday  results  in  hot  radiators 
as  per  usual. 

Jan.  26. — "Greek"  Brown's  rival  appears  on  the 
campus  in  the  person  of  the  "Hellenic"  Truesdale. 

Jan.  27. — Several  co-eds  attend  Orpheum  and  inci- 
dentally give  a  show  themselves. 

Jan.  28. — Overheard  in  the  Latin  room,  "Amo  te, 
Luea"  "Et  tu,  Freme." 

Jan.  29. — Cap.  Card's  gym  students  give  the  knock 
down  bleachers  their  bi-weekly  knocking  in  prepara- 
tion for  another  basketball  game. 

Jan.  30. — Big  Hub  Mayo  comes  hubbing  back  to 
school. 

Jan.  31. — Horn  blower  Spencer  tries  to  horn  in. 
but  fails. 
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"Gosh,  you're  dumb.    Why  don't  you  get  an  ency- 
clopedia ?" 

"The  pedals  hurt  my  feet." 

— College  Humor. 


"John,  dear,  I  am  to  be  in  an  amateur  theatrical. 
What  would  folks  say  if  I  were  to  wear  tights?" 

"They  would  probably  say  that  1  married  you  for 
your  money. 

— Dartmouth  Jack-  o'  Lantern. 


"Stick  your  shirt  in." 
"Won't  stay.     It's  my  work  shirt." 
"Whaddya  men,  work  shirt?" 
' '  Keeps  workin '  up  over  the  back  of  my  trousers. ' ' 
— Notre  Dame  Juggler. 


"A  fellow  just  told  me  I  looked  like  you." 
"Where  is  he,  I'd  like  to  knock  his  block  off." 
"I  killed  him." 

— Notre  Dame  Juggler. 


Ballade  of  the  Non-comittals 

TT/IIEN  EVOLUTION  took  the  day, 
"'         And  scientist  agreed  to  it. 
The  doubting  man  was  dubbed  a  jay. 
This  gave  us  jinks  a  flying  fit — 
How  could  we  talk  and  not  commit 
And  still  express  just  what  we  meant? 

But  happily  our  wisdom  hit — 
"Well,  yes  and  no — to  same  extent." 

Another  rumor  came  our  way. 

The  church  had  now  begun  to  split. 
The  modernists  had  this  to  say. 

The  fundamentals  bade  them  quit. 

Like  them  we  didn't  know  a  whit 
The  cause.    Could  we  give  o«r  assent 

To  either  set?     We  aptly  lit 
"Well,  yes  and  no — to  some  extent." 

And  lest  our  words  sometime  betray 
Some  thought  that  might  be  definite, 

We  hem  and  haw  and  humbly  pray 

That  those  who  heard  should  not  trayismit 
Our  words  to  those  with  whom  they  sit. 

Don't  we  believe  our  sentiment? 

Why  yes,  that  is — we  must  submit — 

"Well,  yes  and  no — to  some  extent." 

L'envoi 

Sometime,  no  doubt,  we  will  permit 
Some  fool  to  say  our  brain  is  spent, 

And  if  we  do,  dare  we  omit — 

"Well,  yes  and  no — to  some  extent." 


Alberta — "No  now,  we  mustn't,  didn't  you  see  that 
the  Dean  has  decided  to  stop  necking. 

Albert — "Aw  hell,  first  thing  you  know  they  will 
want  the  students  to  stop  too." 

— Illinois  Siren. 


"Is  this  a  first  class  restaurant?" 
"Yes,  but  we'll  serve  you  just  the  same." 


The  "Bo-Veep  Shop 

Five  ^Points 
NUNNALLY'S  CANDY 

Fresh  Every  Week 


Pipes,  Cigars,  Cigarettes,  Smoking  Material, 
Candies  and  the  best  in  soda  fountain  service 


The  Down  Tqwn  Home  of  the 
Duke  Boys 
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Bert— "Look  at  that  girl's  pedal  extremeties,  will  Nothing  on  Him 

vou-  <  "Do  you  know  that  I  started  life  as  a  barefoot 
"Burt — "Yeh.  Good  looking  cows."  boy?"  said  a  merchant  who  had  been  rather  success- 
Bert — "How  come  'cows'?"  ful. 

Burt — "Well,  they're  too  big  to  be  called  calves."  "Well,  I  wasn't  born  with  shoes  on,  myself?"  said 

the  clerk. 
V1  — Drexel. 


Lew — "I   hope    I    didn't   hurt   your   foot  when    I 
stepped  on  it.  Fond  Mother — ' '  Connie,  I  do  wish  you  wouldn  't 

Sue— "Oh,  that's  all  right.     It  hurt  the  first  few     wear  that  0ne-piece  bathing  suit." 
times,  but  its  numb  now."  Connie— "But  mother,  one  must  wear  something." 

— Phoenix. 


-Froth. 


The  most  disappointed  Hebrews  were  Shadrack, 
Meshack  and  Abednego.  They  went  through  fire  and 
didn't  get  the  insurance. 

— Jack  o'  Lantern. 


WHEN  down  the  corridors  of  time 
Our  footsteps  fall  and  die  away, 
Then  looking  back  our  pilgrim  line 
We  faintly  shall  behold  today. 

Far  spent  with  life — the  best  gone  by, 
A  step  or  two  before  the  night 

The  light  is  dim,  the  end  is  nigh, 

The  judgement  fixed  for  wrong  or  right. 


Economy 

A  dying  man  shook  his  head  tearfully  and  main- 
tained :  "I  won't  take  it.    No,  Ikey,  it  tastes  awful." 

"But  my  dear  friend,"  groaned  Ikey,  "you  can't 
die  and  leave  all  these  medicines  wasted." 

— Bison. 


Cohen — "Say,  Golstein,  vat  you  know  that  boy, 
Abie  Epstein,  has  learned  three  languages,  German, 
French  and  Spanish,  in  nine  months." 

Golstein — ' '  Oh,  veil,  I  alvays  said  he  was  quick  mit 
his  hands." 

— Everybody's. 


Today  shall  loom  in  memory 
Before  the  last  and  fatal  stab, 

And  then  when  friends  of  old  we  see 
Perchance  we  will  remember  Scab. 


For  Flowers 


Come  to  See  Us 

in  Our  New  Quarters  in  the 

Piedmont  Building 


The  ^Blossom  Shop 

Next  to  the  Bo-Peep  Shop 
Phone  1391 


' '  Daddy,  can  you  still  do  tricks  ? ' ' 
"What  do  you  mean  my  son,  'do  tricks'?" 
"Well,  mamma  says  that  you  used  to  drink  like  a 
fish." 

— Goblin. 


So   many   people  will  receive  handkerchiefs  that 
they  will  begin  to  feel  ashamed  of  their  nose. 

— Pelican. 


"We'd  like  to  have  you  for  dinner  Sunday." 
"  I  'm  afraid  you  11  find  me  rather  tough. ' ' 

■ — Stone  Mill. 
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Oooff! 

Enthusiastic  American  (viewing  Niagra  Falls)  — 
"Look  at  that  tremendous  volume  of  water  hurling 
off  the  edge  into  space." 

Stolid  Swede— "Veil,  vot's  to  hinder  it?" 

— Jack  o'  Lantern. 

T 

Fond  Father — "What  are  you  going  to  do  for  a 
living." 

Son — ' '  Write. ' ' 

Father — ' '  Write  what  ? ' ' 

Son — "Write  home." 

— Gander. 


Co-ed  (alighting  from  car,  powdering  nose  and 
making  other  adjustments) — "Well,  I  certainly  en- 
joyed the  ride." 

Ed   (politely) — "Oh,  the  pleasure  was  all  mine." 
Co-ed — "Don't  kid  yourself.     I'm  not  all  that  ac- 
comodating." 

— Ranger. 


"So  you  don't  believe  Santa  Glaus  drives  his  rein- 
deers over  the  snow  ? ' ' 

"You're  from  Missouri,  eh?" 
"No,  sir,  Florida." 

— Record. 


Answered 
It  was  at  the  end  of  the  scene:  the  heroine  was 
starving. 

"Bread!"  she  cried.    "Give  me  bread!" 
And  then  the  curtain  came  down  with  a  roll. 

— Purple  Cow. 


Too  Animated 
Stage  band  (to  manager)— "Shall  I  lower  the  cur- 
tain, sir  1    One  of  the  livin'  statues  has  the  hiccups. 

— Exchange. 


Hostess — "Mr.  Switch,  please  do  have  some  more 
coffee." 

' '  Oh,  well,  if  you  insist,  but  only  a  mouthful. ' ' 
"Marie,  fill  up  Mr.  Switch's  cup." 

— Phoenix. 


Mary  had  some  chewing  gum, 

It  was  as  white  as  snow, 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 

The  gum  was  sure  to  go. 

It  went  with  her  to  school  one  day, 
This  was  against  the  rule, 

The  teacher  took  the  gum  away 
And  chewed  it  after  school. 

— Black  and  Blue  Jay. 


Possible 

Independent  Wife — "John,  dear,  how  did  you  cut 
yourself  on  the  neck?" 

Inebriated  Spouse — "Mustha  bit  myself." 

I.  W. — "But  how  could  you  have  bit  yourself  on 
the  neck?" 

I.  S. — "Mustha  looked  in  the  mirror." 

— Brown  Jug. 


Young  man  (to  court  clerk) — "I-er-  ah — um — " 
Clerk    (to   assistant) — "Henry,   bring   out   one   of 
those  marriage  licences." 

— Brown  Bull. 


"Well,"  sighed  the  optimist  as  he  gazed  down  at 
his  old  shoes,  "  I  '11  soon  be  on  my  feet  again. ' ' 

— Mugwump. 


Qaretakers  of  Qlothing 


Durham  Dry  Cleaning  Co.,  Inc. 

422  West  Main  Street 
Telephone  913 
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Convincing  the  Law  A  Bad  Break 

Reveler— "It's  all  ri',  constable.     I  sure  you   I'm  He  (teaching  her  to  drive)— "In  case  of  emergency, 

not  sho  think  as  you  drunk  1  am."  the  first  think  you  want  to  do  is  put  on  the  brake." 

She — "Why,  I  thought  it  came  with  the  car." 

— Purple  Parrot. 


—Ex. 


You  Will  Too! 

P.  Phil — "Is  he  a  nice  boy?" 

Theta — "No,  dear,  I  think  you'll  like  him. 

— Whirlwind. 


Old  Lady — ' '  You  can 't  be  so  poor,  my  good  man,  if 
you  wear  spats." 

Tramp — "Ma'm,  dese  is  suede  shoes  wid  de  bottom 
worn  off. ' ' 

— Cow. 


Sympathizer — "My  good  man,  you'd  better  take 
the  car  home." 

Weathered  One — "Shno  ushe.  My  wife  wouldn't 
let  me  keep  it  in  the  house." 


•MADE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  WAY' 


Watch  for  Exhibits 

of  our  correctly  designed 

MEN'S  CLOTHES 

carefully  tailored  in  the  English  Fashion 

from  Distinctive  Imported  and 

Domestic  Fabrics. 


You  will  serve  your  pocketbook  as  well  as  your 
wardrobe  if  we  make  your  next  suit. 

TO  ORDER 


$29.50 


STETSON  "D" 

"Nationally  Known — Justly  Famous" 
^^^  -MADE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  WAY"  ^^; 


"She — "Who  is  that  man  wearing  a  black  robe? 
Is  he  a  chimney  sweep?" 

He — ' '  Naw !  He 's  a  Ku  Klux  Klansman  from  Pitts- 
burgh. ' ' 

— Malteaser. 


Time — 9:30  on  the  Morning  After 
' '  Do  you  want  your  dress-clothes  pressed,  sir  ? " 
"What  are  you  bothering  me  for?   Of  course  I  do." 
"Yes,  Sir!     Then  would  you  mind  taking  them  off, 
sir?" 

— Goblin. 


And  He  Expects  to  Find  Her 

It  doesn't  pay  to  be  too  particular  in  chosing  a  girl. 
All  I  want  is  a  frivolous,  wise,  innocent,  serious,  dash- 
ing, inconspicuous,  regal,  kittenish,  extravagent,  eco- 
nomical, plain,  dazzling,  sort  of  a  girl  that  craves  a 
magnificent  mansion-like  little  bungalow  for  two. 

— Black  and  Blue  Jay. 


There  once  was  an  old  speckled  rooster 
Whose  crowing  was  not  what  we're  uster 

But  we  found  as  he  sung 

He'd  a  pip  on  his  tongue 
So  we  jacked  up  his  jaws  and  he  loosed  'er. 


Father — "Young  man  I  understand  you  have  made 
advances  to  my  daughter. ' ' 

Young  man — "Yes,  sir.  I  wasn't  going  to  say  any- 
thing about  it,  but  now  since  you  have  mentioned  it, 
I  wish  you  would  get  her  to  pay  me  back." 

— College  Humor. 
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There's  double 
strength,  double 
elasticity  in  the 
Hanes  webbing  belt. 
It's  2-thread  instead 
oj  single.  Sewed 
especially  to  prevent 
rips  and  tears. 


A  wide,  lull-length  knee 
that  won't  creep  up 
your   leg — won't   b'tndl 


3'fc^    hole  that  can't 
fcj  curl 


Talk  about  com- 

•f-\p?/  Sort!  The  Hones 

1  ^    closed  crotch 

stays  closed.  It's 

ind  stitched  in  a 

al  way  to  insure 

tort. 


This  button  re- 

$n   fuses    to    come 

""     It's  sewed 


material    instead    oj    the 
al  two!    No  patch  I 


Tou  cant  beat  Hanes  ^Athletics*  ^Values 


JUST  READ  the  five  famous  points  surround- 
ing  the   illustration   above.     They   tell  the 
story  of  how  much  comfort  is  built  in  Hanes 
Athletics.      Then    read    the   Hanes   Guarantee. 
It  tells  how  much  wear  is  built  in  Hanes.    Hanes 
has  everything — that's  all  there  is  to  it! 

The  price?  A  dollar.  How  we  can  make  such 
underwear  at  such  a  price  is  the  wonder  of  com- 
fortable men  everywhere.  Hanes  will  pay  you 
bigger  returns  in  comfort  and  wear  than  any 
underwear  investment  you  ever  made.  It's  un- 
beatable value! 

Go  in  to  your  regular  dealer's  today  and  say 
"Hanes  Athletics."  If  he  can't  supply  you  at 
once,  let  us  know. 


$1  A 


Full  Cut 

Athletic  Union  Suits 


This  is  the  Hanes  Guarantee.  We 
guarantee  Hanes  Underwear  absolutely — 
every  thread,  stitch  and  button.    We  guaran- 

^ tee  to  return  your  money  or  give  you  a  new 

^^^^IZ^^^^Z^^^^^^II^^^^^  garment  if  any  seam  breaks. 

P.  H.  HANES   KNITTING  COMPANY 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 
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Our  Qustomers 


Seem  Pleased  with  their  Relations 


with  the 


'Durham  J^oan  <£^ 
Trust  Qompany 

One  of  Durham  s  strong 
growing  banks 


Opening  new  accounts. 
We  want  your  business 


Wait  for 

Jacobs  &?  Levy 

of  Richmond,  Va. 

VyATCH  FOR  DISPLAY  of  a  full 
line  of  Clothing,  featuring  import- 
ed and  domestic  woolens  and  all  the 
newest  models  in 


Suits  and  Overcoats 


F.  G.  PIERCE,  Representatives 


Another  natural  consequence  of  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  girls  at  Southgate  to  advertise  themselves 
by  contributing  to  the  Archive  is  the  following  para- 
graphic clipped  from  "Topics  in  Brief"  in  the 
Literary  Digest,  "If  Trinity  College  were  a  co-ed 
school  would  the  philanthropic  Mr.  Duke  insist  that 
it    be    baptised    Duke's    Mixture?' — Detroit    News." 


Well,  What  of  Itf 

(Continued  from  Page  220) 

"I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  leave  this  cabaret,  En- 
sign Jones,"  she  said  calmly. 

"Oh  well — jusht  as  well,"  admitted  Ensign  Jones. 

He  went  immediately  down  stairs.  Having  noth- 
ing better  to  do  he  stood  in  front  of  the  cabaret  en- 
trance and  swore  for  a  time.  A  few  minutes  later  he 
saw  Jack  and  Suzanne  come  to  the  entrance  and  call 
one  of  those  sea  going  hacks,  a  carametta.  They  no- 
ticed him  not  at  all  in  passing  to  the  carametta. 
Further  on  taking  their  plaees  in  the  vehicle  they 
assumed  positions  that  were  at  least  intimate. 

"Damn,"  said  Ensign  Jones,  "I  don'  believe  she 
loves  me  'tall.  B'lieve  she  loves  that  Jack  Pharish 
'an  hope  I  do  break  my  damn  neck,"  he  further  ob- 
served. "Well,  reckon  I  jusht  as  well  go  back  sthation. 
Rotten  night — Taxi,"  he  called.  An  hour  later  he 
was  sound  asleep  in  his  quarters. 

"Mestair  Pharis, "  said  Suzanne  as  they  drove  to 
her  home,  "do  you  sink  eet  possibl'  zat  Mestair  Jones 
will  try  to  win  hees  bet  ? ' ' 

"No  Suzanne  I  don't.  He  will  be  sober  in  the 
morning  and  realize  what  an  ass  he  has  been." 

"Yes  but  he  may,  he  ees  so  foolish.  I  tell  you — 
in  ze  morning  you  shall  come  wiz  me  and  we  will  go 
to  ze  Naval  Air  Station  and  you  will  call  off  zat  fool- 
ish bet.    Will  you  not?" 

"Oh  well,  if  you  wish  it.  I  don't  think  he's  in 
great  danger." 

The  next  morning  Ensign  Jones  was  the  first  pilot 
on  the  beach. 

"Kelly,"  he  ordered,  "break  out  Fifty-eight.  I 
shall  do  a  little  early  morning  flying  today." 

While  "Fifty-eight"  was  being  warmed  up  he 
strolled  up   and    down  the   beach.     To   the   amazed 
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mechanics  he  announced  that  it  was  his  aim  to  loop 
old  "Fifty-eight."  Further,  he  extended  an  invita- 
tion to  any  who  w-ould  come  along  and  enjoy  this  rare 
sport.  The  mechanics  received  the  invitation  with 
an  amazing  lack  of  enthusiasm.  Everyone  suddenly 
remembered  that  there  was  work  to  be  done  on  his 
ship,  and  dutifully  proceeded  each  to  his  hanger. 
"Fifty-eight's"  mechanics  announced  that  she  was 
ready,  and  Ensign  Jones  climbed  alone  into  the  cock- 
pit. A  moment  later  and  he  roared  down  the  run- 
way and  took  the  water  with  a  splash.  Just  as  he 
started  to  thunder  across  the  bay,  a  car  came  up  from 
behind  a  hangar  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  runway. 
In  it  were  Suzanne  and  Pharis. 

"Who  was  in  that  plane?"  Pharis  asked  a  mechanic. 

"Ensen  Jones." 

"I  knew  eet.  I  knew  eet  as  soon  as  I  hear  zat 
motor  zat  eet  was  'im.  Ohe!  He  will  keel  himself," 
cried  Suzanne. 

"Did  he  say  anything  about  what  he  would  do  be- 
fore he  left?" 

"Yes  sir.    He  said  he  was  gonna  loop  'er. " 

"Oh  he  will  keel  himself — he  will  I  know,"  wailed 
Suzanne. 


"Well  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do.  That  is  to  wait 
and  watch.  I  don't  believe  he's  such  a  fool,"  said 
Pharis. 

They  waited  and  watched.  Ensign  Jones  had  by 
this  time  left  the  water.  He  now  cruised  around  the 
bay  for  some  ten  minutes,  engaging  in  his  favorite 
sport,  to-wit,  the  zooming  of  numerous  spic  cayucas 
on  the  bay.  The  spic  is  yet  to  be  found  who  will  not 
dive  overboard  when  he  see  an  H-  boat  coming  his 
way  with  apparent  deadly  aim.  Having  given  some 
seven  or  eight  spies  the  thrill  of  their  lives,  Ensign 
Jones  set  about  to  gain  altitude.  In  twenty  minutes 
he  had  climbed  to  five  thousand  feet  or  thereabout. 

"Looka,"  said  a  mechanic,  "he's  got  'is  altitude. 
You  boys  '11  see  somethin'  pretty  quick  they  ain't  any- 
body else  seen." 

Suddenly  "Fifty-eight"  seemed  to  poise  and  hang 
suspended  in  thin  air  for  just  the  smallest  moment. 
Then  she  slowly  fell  into  a  steep  nose  dive. 

"Ohe!  he  comes  down,"  breathed  Suzanne.  "He 
must  do  ze  loop  now,  Oh,  he  mus' — perhaps  my  fool- 
ish one  will  not  try — even  now.  How  rapidly  he  falls. 
Mestair    Pharis,    whye    hees    avion    shriek    so — and 

whistle  ? ' ' 


Hi 

NEW 

The  PARIS 

ORPHEUM 

THEATRE 

Durham's  Leading  Theatre 

HOME  OF 

PERSONAL  DIRECTION  DON  NICHOLS 

MUSICAL  COMEDY 

Showing  the  Cream  of  All  Photo  Plays 

VAUDEVILLE 

PARAMOUNT 

FIRST  NATIONAL 

GOLDWYN 

& 

METRO 
WM.  FOX,  INC. 

Three  Shows  Daily. 
Five  Shows  Saturday  and  Holidays 

Pick  of  Comedies 
Pathe  and  Fox  News  Reels,  Topics,  Etc. 
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"It  is  the  air  rushing  past  his  wires,  Suzanne. 
Surely  he  has  enough  speed  to  turn  her  over  now — 
if  ever." 

' '  Oh  Mon  Dieu,  he  will  run  into  the  ground. ' ' 

Suzanne  choked  with  a  little  sob  now. 

"The  fool,  to  try  to  loop  so  near  the  ground," 
grunted  Pharis. 

"He  mus'  save  himself  now — 0  Jesu!  Mestair 
Pharis,  regardez!  He  will  hit  ze  radio  station — Oh — 
see !  He  straightens  out !  He  will  go  under  ze  wires 
between  the  towers! — He  turn  upwards!  Oh — Hon 
Dieu!     Eet  ees  done — I  am  seek — eet  ees  terribl'z. " 

One  set  of  "Fifty-eight's"  wings  had  fallen,  twist- 
ing ever  so  slowly,  to  the  ground,  and  the  ship  had 
crashed  flaming  to  the  earth  just  beyond  the  radio 
towers. 

Ensign  Jones  had  thought  to  do  a  loop  around  the 
antennae  of  the  Colon  Radio  Station,  but  he  had  for 
gotten  the  wires  that  led  to  it  from  the  ground. 

A  week  later  and  a  neat  picket  fence  had  been 
erected  around  the  spot  where  "Fifty-eight"  crashed. 
Upon  a  rustic  gate  hung  a  signboard  and  on  it  were 
written  these  words : 


Here  within  the  plot  enclosed 

Fell    the    H-    boat,    "Fifty-eight." 

Her  pilot  forgot,  it  is  disclosed. 
Ton   antennae — sad  to  state. 

This   pilot   will   fly   no   more 

Lest    perchance   on   angel 's   wings 

He  soars  on  high  to   Heaven 's   door 
When   Gabe's   last   trumpet    rings. 

Here  within  the  plot  enclosed 
Are   a   few   shreds    and   bones. 

Yes,   in  this   plot   lies   reposed 

All    that    remains    of    Ensign    Jones. 


Will  Our  Advertisements  Ever  Come  to  This? 

1.  Melodious  milk  from  contented  milkweeds. 

2.  Kaptivated  kats  from  contented  katsup. 

3.  Beetle  bugs  from  contented  buggies. 

4.  Husky  horses  from  contented  horseradish. 

5.  Doubtful  gin  from  distilled  ginger. 

— 8.  Cal.  Wampus. 
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PUNCH  SHERBET 
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"Blue  Ribbon  Brand" 

ICE   CREAM 
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Carolina  Power 

and 

Light  Co. 

Durham,  N.  C. 
Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

GAS 

And  Distributors  of  Gas  Appliances 


'  'If  it  is  heat  you  require,  you 
can  do  it  better  with  GAS" 


The  Fidelity 
"Bank 

Durham  and  West  Durham,  N.  C. 


Duke  University  Students  and  Co-Eds 
always  welcome  at  this  Bank 

Open  an  account  with  us 
today 

Resources  over  $7,000,000.00 


Gilmer s,  Inc. 

Spring 
Appearance 


Yes  men!  the  new  spring  suits  are 
here  in  pleasing  variety.  Smart 
styles  for  men  and  young  men  who 
want  to  be  well  dressed  and  up-to- 
date  without  being  forced  to  pay 
fancy  prices.  "Marx'  suits  are 
fully  guaranteed  to  give  the  wearer 
perfect  satisfaction.  Where  else 
could  you  get  that  for  only 


$27.50 


W.T.  POLLARD 


A.  J.  POLLARD 


'Pollard  "Bros. 


Hardware,  Cutlery 
and  Sporting  Goods 


120  West  Main  Street 
209-211  West  Parrisk  Street 
Durham.  N '.  C. 


TELEPHONE  132 
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UST  as  clothes  make,  the  man — so  does  stationery 
ma\e  the  letter  C.  Being  well  dressed  ma\es  you 
feel  much  more  selfreliayit — your  letters  depend 
on  your  stationery. 

Use 
yUt  Ipampghire  ^aiioncry 

Its  Popularity  Proves  Its  Worth 

Sold  by  the  Owl  Pharmacy 


Fine  Stationery  Department,  Hampshire  Paper  Company- 
South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 


Karpen  Living  Room  Furniture 

Overstuffed,  C'ane-Baek,  and  Fiber  Suites 


Patronage  of  Faculty  and  Students 
Solicited 

Royall  &?  Borden 

East  Chapel  Hill  Street 


VWE  INVITE   Duke   University 
"  *     Students   to   make   our  store 
headquarters  while  down  town. 

1 

Durham 
Boo\  and  Stationery  Company 
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ALWAYS  CALL  FOR 

WAVERLY  ICE  CREAM 

AND  YOU'LL  GET  THE  BEST 

"Made  Its  Way  By  The  Way  Its  Made" 

Manufactured  by  the 

Waverly  Ice  Cream  Company 

Holland  Street,  Opposite  City  Market         Phones  176-178 

L 
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North  Carolina 
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PIANOS 
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"Everything  Musical" 

RADIOS 

SHEET  MUSIC 

McDonald's  Drug  Store 

'Prescription  Druggist 

..•>.©.<>.■ 

We  Appreciate  Your  Business 

Telephone  1083 
West  Durham,  N.  C. 


When  Down  Town  Drop  In 
At  The 
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We  Feed  You  Cheaper 
and  Better 
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Proprietors 


W.  C.  LYON  COMPANY 
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Welcome 
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College  Faculty  and  Students 
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We  Are  Exclusive  Agents 
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For  Service 
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Editorial 


The  Cat's  Head  Issue 

rT»IIIS  issue  of  the  Archive  is  the  work  of  the  mem- 
■*■  bers  of  the  Cat's  Head  Club,  a  campus  organiza- 
tion, composed  of  nine  students  and  three  faculty 
members,  who  are  more  or  less  interested  in  liter- 
ature. The  writers  for  this  number  have  been  con- 
sistent contributors  during  the  year,  and  the  material 
which  they  have  handed  in  has  been  most  interesting. 
The  articles,  stories,  and  poems  this  month,  however, 
are  in  the  opinion  of  the  editors  still  better  in  matter 
of  composition  and  literary  style.  In  order  to  allow 
for  the  inclusion  of  all  serious  material,  the  Wayside 
Wares  department  does  not  appear  in  this  issue.  If 
there  is  anything  in  the  magazine  which  is  not  passe, 
conventionally  speaking,  remember  that  it  is  much 
harder  to  be  unconventional,  especially  when  one  is 
fearful  of  being  prodded  for  it,  than  it  is  to  stick  to 
the  beaten  path.  The  Cat's  Head  members  have 
written  as  they  have  been  inclined.  We  trust  that 
nobody's  toes  have  been  stepped  on  too  hard. 

nan 

The  New  College  Magazine 

THERE  is  probably  no  more  interesting  a  con- 
trast than  a  comparative  study  of  college  maga- 
zines over  a  span  of  .years.  Obviously  to  those 
who  have  been  connected  with  periodical  work  in  col- 
leges there  has  been  a  change  from  the  old  style  of 
writing,  and  the  development  of  a  more  liberal  spirit. 
Recently  one  of  the  staff  had  occasion  to  talk  with  a 
young  alumnus,  who,  during  his  undergraduate  days, 
had  been  connected  with  the  editorial  end  of  one  of 
the  college  magazines  in  this  state.  This  alumnus 
was  impressed  by  the  absence  of  the  old  ostentation 
and  bragadoccio  which  was  so  evident  in  the  period- 
icals of  his  day.  He  counted  it  strange  that  college 
magazines  should  achieve  such  a  change  in  matter  of 
composition  and  substance  of  material  in  so  short  a 
time.  His  surprise  would  have  doubtless  been  more 
evident  had  he  witnessed  the  change  which  one  year 
has  brought  about. 


The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  majority  of 
college  magazines  in  North  Carolina  is  a  tendency  to 
express  its  ideas,  regardless  of  what  those  ideas  are. 
or  how  far  they  diverge  from  conventional  customs. 
The  Carolina  Magazine  is  a  notable  example  of  this 
will  to  write  as  one  feels  and  to  forego  the  practice  of 
not  calling  a  spade  a  spade.  It  has  been  the  privilege 
of  the  readers  of  the  aforesaid  periodical  .to  enjoy 
some  startling  stuff — the  kind  of  stuff  that  used  to 
be  spoken  of — but  never  written  about.  There  is 
really  very  little  difference  between  the  two. 

The  only  encouraging  influence  which  the  college 
writers  need  now  is  the  silent  sanction  of  the  authori- 
ties in  the  several  institutions.  There  is  the  obvious 
danger,  however,  that  the  writings  of  these  so-called 
juvenile  literati  will  be  mistaken  for  an  outburst  of 
ultra-radicalism,  and  as  such  will  be  dealt  with  in 
summary  fashion  with  the  ostensible  object  in  view 
of  either  suppressing  the  college  magazines  to  the 
point  of  complete  oblivion,  or,  less  preferably,  of 
sending  it  back  to  its  old  status  of  asinine  essays  and 
willie-nillie  short-stories. 

If  a  careful  analysis  is  made  of  this  year's  crop  of 
college  magazines,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  very 
little  in  them  that  smacks  of  the  radical.  Radicalism 
is  never  caused  by  the  mere  expression  of  facts,  but 
rather  by  the  drumming  up  of  new  ideas ;  and  who 
can  accuse  the  college  periodical  of  advancing  any  new 
ideas  along  literary  or  kindred  lines  1  The  real  change 
in  the  make-up  of  the  magazines  is  the  sort  of  material 
printed.  The  long  historical  essay  has  at  last  dis- 
appeared. Historical  essays  unless  written  very  in- 
formally always  serve  to  put  a  damper  on  any  maga- 
zine. They  take  up  too  much  space,  and  it  requires  a 
professional  writer  to  make  one  sound  interesting. 
The  relative  value  of  an  article,  moreover,  can  never 
be  reckoned  with;  only  its  worth  as  a  stimulator  can 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  new  kind  of  publi- 
cation. 

The  presence  of  over-suggestive  and  risque  material 
lias  been  deprecated  by  any  who  claim  that  even 
though  our  minds  do  run  below  the  surface,  we  should 
not  be  reminded  of  it.  Why  not  be  told  of  the  facts? 
The  onlv  wav  we  can  be  cured  is  to  know  our  eondi- 
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tion.  The  ancient  and  time-worn  practice  of  beating 
around  the  bush  should  have  died  a  natural  death. 
Writing-  as  the  crow  flies  and  not  indulging  in  circum- 
locution should  be  the  rule. 

Anyone  possessing  a  modicum  of  optimism  should 
see  something  interesting  in  the  new  kinds  of  stories. 
poems  and  plays  which  various  magazines  in  North 
Carolina  colleges  print.  H.  L.  Mencken  once  called 
the  South  the  "Sahara  of  the  Bozart.-'  He  was  prob- 
ably right.  But  there  is  this  much  to  such  an  oppro- 
bium ;  it  can  never  be  lived  down  by  years  alone,  but 
rather  by  years  of  literary  productivity.  Why  aren't 
the  colleges  the  logical  loci  for  the  beginning  of  belle- 
stristic  culture  and  advancement  ?  Obviously,  they  are. 
Then  why  worry  when  a  student  gets  something 
off  his  chest  which  is  original  so  far  as  things  can  he 
original?  The  sportsman-like  thing  to  do  is  to  give 
and  take.  Give  new  ideas  and  take  them.  The  time 
is  at  hand  when  there  should  be  open  encouragement 
instead  of  toleration,  or  worse,  mere  condescension.  A 
college  community  will  take  to  such  things  as  the 
cross-word  puzzle  and  the  wise  cracks  of  Dorothy  Dix 
and  then  turn  around  and  throw  a  wet  blanket  on 
the  literary  efforts  of  some  of  its  students  whose  only 
motive  in  writing  is  to  entertain  them — not  to  uplift 
them. 

Speaking  locally,  the  fear  of  cynicism  among  some 
of  our  .young  blood  may  have  some  foundation.  A 
professor,  however,  who  can  stimulate  a  student  to 
think  long  enough  to  acquire  perverse  ideas  should 
pat  himself  on  the  back.  Tt  doesn't  make  much  dif- 
ference what  the  beliefs  of  the  students  are  just  so 
long  as  they  believe  something. 

Looking  at  things  from  every  angle,  we  don't  see  a 
single  cause  for  worry.  There  are  not  enough  cynics 
in  our  midst  to  talk  about.  But  that  is  not  the  point. 
What  if  there  were  a  whole  college  full  of  cynics? 
There  would  still  be  no  cause  for  worry.  Better  to 
be  cynical  when  young;  then  one  has  plenty  of  time 
to  outgrow  the  affliction. 

The  magazines  of  North  Carolina  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  set  a  fairly  good  pace  for  progressive 
development.  If  they  can  attain  the  advancement 
each  succeeding  year  as  they  have  during  the  past 
year  their  futiire  should  be  assured.  The  only  nec- 
essary help  they  need  is  a  spirit  of  tolerance  among 
the  students  who  support  it.  The  remainder  will  be 
the  work  of  future  editors. 


In   Re  the  Co-ed  Number 

"DROM  present  indications  the  Archive  for  April 
-*-will  be  in  charge  of  the  women  students  of  the 
University.  Thus  far  the  co-eds  have  been  somewhat 
reticent  in  coming  forward  with  contributions,  and 
so  by  this  time  should  have  a  goodly  amount  of  mate- 
rial stored  up  for  their  issue. 

Those  students  who  have  material  which  they  wish 
to  submit  are  exhorted  to  hand  all  manuscripts  to 
the  editor  or  to  Miss  Roberts.  Without  any  semblance 
of  hurling  bouquets,  there  appear  to  be  enough  po- 
tential literati  among  the  girls  to  insure  a  good 
magazine. 

nan 

High  School  Poetry  Contest 

TN  connection  with  the  Cat's  Head  Club  it  might  be 
-*-well  to  mention  the  Poetry  Contest  which  the  organ- 
ization has  begun  this  year.  Any  North  Carolina 
high  school  is  eligible  to  enter  a  poem  in  the  contest. 
The  maximum  length  of  the  poems  is  forty  lines. 

Thus  far  a  substantial  number  of  schools  have  an- 
nounced that  they  will  enter  the  contest,  which  closes 
April  1.  The  prize  for  the  winning  poem  is  ten  dol- 
lars; it  will  be  adjudged  by  the  faculty  members  of 
the  club  and  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Archive.  The  purpose  of  the  Cat's  Head  Club  in 
putting  on  such  a  contest  is  to  stir  up  some  interest 
in  poetry-writing  among  secondary  schools  and  at  the 
same  time  to  advertise  the  University  in  the  high 
.schools  throughout  the  State. 

□  D  □ 

"Modern  meterorology  dismisses  the  equinoctial 
storm  as  a  venerable  legend  with  no  more  basis  in 
fact  and  reason  than  most  venerable  legends.  But  in 
the  province  of  the  spirit,  the  phenomenon  is  a  famil- 
ar  and  well-established  one.  The  flux  of  changing 
ideas  is  always  pregnant  with  omnious  possibilities. 
Happy  those  in  the  favor  of  the  patron  dieties  of 
wind  and  sea  at  the  times  of  stress !  Quite  apart  from 
the  danger  of  actual  calamity,  the  possibility  of  ruin 
is  always  present  to  disturb  the  imagination  of  pilots. 
And  the  passengers  are  not  easily  to  be  quieted  when 
they  see  even  the  hardy  veteran  officials  give  them- 
selves over  to  anxiety  for'  the  fate  of  all  aboard. ' ' 
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ft 

The  Old  Inn 

As  it  ( >nee  Appeared) 
From  a  Sketch  by  Ralph  Fuller 


"Use  has  its  beauty,  Youth  its  eomliness. 
Ami.  losing  both,  we  draw  the  breath  of  life 
Thinly,  and  upstarts  scorn  us  to  base  ends. 
So  have  1  lost  my  former  state.  The  time 
Has  heen  when  I  was  vigorous  as  the  dream 
That  flitted  through  the  brain  of  Angelo. 


Tune  was  1  felt  the  darning  thrill  of  Youth 
Pulse  through  the  length  of  all  my  corridors 
And  dance  upon  the  towers,  like  the  sprites 
That  danced  upon  the  trireme  spars  of  old: 
And  sweet  it  was  as  honey-suckle  breath 
Or  hyacinth  odor,  thus  to  feel  the  leap 


Of   strong   impetuous   youth    and   sanguine   courage. 
But  Time  outwears  all  matter,  and  the  gage 
Of  worth  today  is  Use.     Lacking  that  use. 
I   feel  the  wrecker's  axes  in  my  beams: 
Utility  must  be  served.     It  is  decreed."* 


*  From  Tin    Inn's  Farewell,  a  poem  which  appeared  in  Th  :  Archive  a  number  of  years  ago,  written   by   Mr.   X.   I.  White 
luring  his  undergraduate  days.     At  the  time  the  poem  was  published  plans  were  being  made  to  pull  down  the  old  building. 
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JMore  Figs  Than  Thistles 

An  Appreciation  of  the  Poetry  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 
By  R.  P.  Harriss 


A  Few  Figs  From  Thistles   (Harper) ;  The  Harp 

Weaver,    and    Other    Poems    (Harper)  ;    Renas- 
cence (Kennerley)  ;  Second  April  (Kennerley). 

WHETHER  or  not  yon  accept  this  delicious 
lyrist  and  sonneteer  in  toto  or  merely  take  a 
few  of  her  figs  and  let  the  "thistles"  go,  you 
are  bound  to  admit  that  here  is  a  young  person  who 
has  apparently  seen  much  of  life  and  has  recorded  it 
with  the  verve  and  stroke  of  a  skilled  craftsman.  If 
you  are  a  member  of  the  old  school  you  will  doubtless 
consider  her  work  "spotty"  and,  in  part  at  least,  al- 
together shocking.  If  you  are  a  person  of  the  ultra- 
modern school,  you  are  likely  to  find  her  a  bit  too 
readable  and  too  interestingly  wholesome  to  be  really 
worthwhile.  My  personal  reaction  to  Miss  Millay 's 
poetry  has  been  favorable  to  the  extent  that  the  first 
time  I  read  her  works  I  began  to  turn  mental  hand- 
springs and  flip-flops,  and  each  subsequent  reading 
has  produced  the  same  effect,  with  slight  variations. 

Miss  Millay  is  markedly  sophisticated,  and  para- 
doxically, quaintly  naive.  Simplicity  is  her  forte,  her 
chief  stock  in  trade.  Hers  also  is  frankness,  fresh- 
ness of  diction,  and  clarity  which  is  away  and  beyond 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  moderns.  That  her  technique 
is,  at  least,  commendable  is  shown  by  the  wide  follow- 
ing of  reputable  critics  and  select  poets  which  she  has 
attracted.  Somewhat  versatile,  he  has,  in  addition  to 
her  published  poetry,  two  plays  to  her  credit,  Aria 
Da  Capo,  and  The  Lamp  and  the  Bell.  This  paper 
will  be  confined  to  a  discussion  of  her  poems.* 

Her  subjects  cover  a  wide  range.  But  they  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  present  themselves  in  any  but  the  sim- 
plest of  forms.  In  them,  Pegasus  swings  with  a  free 
stride,  unharnessed  and  untrammeled,  at  liberty  to 
browse  where  and  when  he  will,  and  occasionally  to 


*  Since  this  paper  was  written.  Mil 
prose,  Distressing  Dialogues. 


Millay  has   published   a  volume 


spread  his  pinions  or  even  slash  out  wickedly  with 
his  hoofs.  He  is  never  shod  with  rhetoric  nor  is  he 
made  to  be  a  part  of  the  equipage  of  Cant.  The  sea, 
the  seasons,  solitude ;  the  din  of  cities ;  legend,  life 
itself ;  subjects  familiar  enough, — all  are  seen  through 
Miss  Millay 's  eyes  at  angles  which  are  often  new; 
and  when  not  actually  new  they  are  angles  which  are 
interesting  but  never  distorted. 

Somewhat  varied  are  the  po"et's  moods  as  to  spring. 
She  can,  in  five  different  short  poems,  present  some 
interesting  aspects  of  that  most  irrational  and  often 
disappointing  season,  thus: 

In  "Spring"  (Second  April)  she  discovers 
April  eomes  like  an  idiot,  babbling  and  strewing  flowers. 

In  the  same  volume,  she  admits,  in  a  poem  entitled 
"Song  of  a  Second  April,"  that 

April  this  year,  not  otherwise 

Than  April  of  a  year  ago, 
Is  full  of  whisper,  full  of  sighs, 

Of  dazzling  mud  and  dingy  snows. 

The  effect  of  too  much  New  England  landscape,  no 
doubt. 

How  different  is  the  delightful  spring  of  page  12, 
in  The  Harp  Weaver.    It  is  called  "The  Goose  Girl": 

Spring  rides  no  horses  down  the  hill, 
But  come  on  foot,  a  goose-girl  still. 
And  all  the  loveliest  things  there  be 
Come  simply,  so,  it  seems  to  me. 
If  ever  I  said,  in  grief  or  pride, 
I  tired  of  honest  things,  I  lied; 
And  should  be  cursed  forevermore 
With  Love  in  laces,  like  a  whore,. 
And  neighbors  cold,  and  friends  unsteady, 
And  Spring  on  horseback,  like  a  lady! 

Having  allowed  Spring  to  come  a-riding  like  a 
"leddy,"  or  perhaps  having  allowed  the  friends  to  be 
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"unstaidy" — an  inexcusable  flaw  in  so  pretty  a  trifle 
— she  commits  herself  again,  ten  pages  away,  avowing 
that 

There 's   much   that 's  fine  to  see  and  hear 
In  the  spring  of  the  year. 

The  first  stanza  goes: 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 

I  walked  the  road  beside  my  dear. 

The  trees  were  black  where  the  bark  was  wet. 

I  see  them  yet,  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

He  broke  me  a  bough  of  the  blossoming  peach 

That  was  out  of  the  way  and  hard  to  reach. 

But  on  page  46  (still  the  same  volume)  is  a  spring 
song  in  which  not  a  single  sprite  dances  and  not  a 
note  from  Pan's  reeds  may  be  heard.  "I  know,"  says 
the  poet,  "why  the  yellow  forsythia  .  .  .  will  not 
bloom."     Continuing: 

Want  me  to  tell  you?     Think  you  can  bear  it? 
Cover  your  eyes  with  your  hand  and  hear  it. 
You  know  how  cold  the  days  are  still  ? 
And  everybody  saying  how  late  the  Spring  is? 
Well — cover  your  eyes  with  your  hand — the  thing  is, 
There  isn  't  going  to  be  any  Spring. 

No  parking  here!     No  parking  here! 
They  said  to  Spring:  No  parking  here! 

Spring  came  on  as  she  always  does, 
Laid  her  hand  on  the  yellow  forsythia, — 
Little  boys  turned  in  their  sleep  and  smiled, 
Dreaming  of  marbles,  dreaming  of  agates ; 
Little  girls  leapt  from  their  beds  to  see 
Spring  come  by  with  her  painted  wagons, 
Colored  wagons  creaking  with  wonder, — 
Laid  her  hand  on  the  robin 's  throat ; 
When  up  comes  you-know-who  my  dear, 
You-know-who  in  a  fine  blue  coat, 
And  says  to  Spring:  No  parking  here! 

No  parking  here!    No  parking  here! 
Move  on!    Move  on!     No  parking  here! 

She  concludes,  philosophically, 

Oh,  well, — hell,  it's  all  for  the  best. 

She  certainly  made  a  lot  of  clutter, 

Dropping  petals  under  the  trees, 

Taking  your  mind  off  your  bread  and   butter. 

Anyhow,  it 's  nothing  to  me. 

I  can  remember  and  so  can  you. 

(Though  we  'd  better  watch  out  for  you-know  who, 

When  we  sit  around  remembering  Spring). 

We  shall  hardly  notice  in  a  year  or  two. 
You  can  get  accustomed  to  anything. 

Perhaps  one  may. 


'I'lir  sea  means  much  to  Miss  Millay.  In  Second 
April,  its  influence  is  especially  noticeable.  There 
are  a  half-dozen  poems  in  this  volume  of  varying  de- 
grees of  charm,  few  of  them  descriptive,  most  of  them 
post  impressions.    For  instance,  "Ebb": 

I  know  what  my  heart  is  like 

Since  your  love  died: 
It  is  like  a  hollow  ledge 
Holding  a  little  pool 

Left  there  by  the  tide, 

A  little  tepid  pool, 
Drying  inward  from  the  edge. 

Another  short  bit  of  verse,  entitled  "Eel-Grass,"  is 
as  follows: 

No  matter  what  I  say 

All  that  I  really  love 
Is  the  rain  that  flattens  on  the  bay, 

And  the  eel-grass  in  the  cove; 
The  jingle  shells  that  lie  and  bleach 

At  the  tide-line,  and  the  trace 
Of  higher  tides  along  the  beach: 

Nothing  in  this  place. 

The  Harp-Weaver  contains  a  sonnet  which  is  per- 
haps somewhat  more  interesting  for  its  human  love 
element  than  for  love  of  the  sea,  and  for  its  psycho- 
logical interest  than  either,  yet  it  is  worth  quoting 
here : 

I  shall  go  back  again  to  that  bleak  shore 

And  build  a  little  shanty  on  the  sand, 

In  such  a  way  that  the  extremest  band 

Of  brittle  seaweed  will  escape  my  door 

But  by  a  yard  or  two;  and  nevermore 

Shall  I  return  to  take  you  by  the  hand ; 

I  shall  be  gone  to  what  I  understand, 

And  happier  than  I  ever  was  before. 

The  love  that  stood  a  moment  in  your  eyes, 

The  words  that  lay  a  moment  on  j'our  tongue, 

Are  one  with  all  that  in  a  moment  dies, 

A  little  under-said  and  over-sung. 

But  I  shall  find  the  sullen  rocks  and  skies 

Unchanged  from  what  they  were  when  I  was  young. 

Something  of  the  beauty  of  Sara  Teasdale's  love 
lyrics  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  amorous  sonnets 
and  short  verses  of  Miss  Millay 's.  Certainly  the  two 
poets  are  comparable.  And  while  the  former  has  a 
larger  volume  of  love  poetry,  it  is  doubtful  if  an  assay 
of  the  bulk  of  it  would  reveal  a  quality  more  pure 
than  that  of  the  New  England  poet.  But  Miss  Teas- 
dale  finds  expression  best  in  light  lyric  forms;  Miss 
Millay  finds  expression  best  in  light  lyric  forms:  Miss 
Millay  is  at  her  best  in  her  sonnets. 
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The  sonnets  contained  in  Renascence,  in  my  estima- 
tion, do  not  compare  favorably  with  those  found  in 
the  other  three  volumes  here  mentioned.  In  each  of 
the  other  books  there  are  many  good  ones,  some  of 
them  curiously  similar  to  Shakespear's  best  love  son- 
nets. And  there  is  a  sonnet  sequence,  "From  an  Un- 
grafted  Tree,"  in  The  Harp-Weaver,  which  is  of  more 
than  passing  interest.  It  is  unique  (insofar  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover)  in  that  each  of  the  seventeen 
sonnets  has  seven  metrical  feet  in  the  final  line,  rather 
than  the  usual  prescribed  number.  JSince  the  rimming 
couplet  is  used  in  all  of  them,  this  departure  from  the 
orthodox  does  not  strike  the  reader's  ear  as  a  bar- 
barism, but  tends  to  rob  the  last  lines  of  that  epi- 
gramtic,  whip-lash  finish  which  would  be  obviously 
out  of  place  in  such  a  sequence  as  this  one.  There  are 
yet  other  things  to  recommend  this  method,  too;  for 
instance,  the  extra  feet  give  to  each  sonnet  a  sug- 
gestion of  continuity.  Here  is  an  example,  the  whole 
sonnet  being  quoted  to  give  the  complete  effect : 

She  filled  her  arms  with  wood,  and  set  her  chin 

Forward,  to  hold  the  highest  stick  in  place, 

No  less  afraid  than  she  had  always  been 

Of  spiders  up  her  arms  or  on  her  face, 

But  too  impatient  for  a  careful  search 

Or  a  less  heavy  loading,  from  the  heap 

Selecting  hastily  small  sticks  of  birch, 

For  their  curled  bark,  that  instantly  will  leap 

Into  a  blaze,  nor  thinking  to  return 

Some  day,  distracted,  as  of  old,  to  find 

Smooth,  heavy,  round,  green  logs  with  a  wet  gray  rind 

Only,  and  knotty  ehuuks  that  will  not  burn, 

(That  day  when  dust  is  on  the  wood  box  floor, 

And  some  old  catalogue,   and  a   brown,   shriveled  apple   core.) 

The  temptation  to  quote  is  strong,  and  I  should 
like  to  note  down  a  dozen  of  her  sonnets.  They  are 
all  worth  reading,  and  many  of  them  have  already 
found  homes  in  anthologies  or,  which  is  still  more  sig- 
nificant, in  scrap-books.  Often  the  rhythm  in  a  line 
glides  along  with  an  occasional  slight  ripple  where 
an  unstressed  syllable  overlaps  a  preceding  one,  pro- 
ducing a  delightful  result  such  as  may  be  found  in 
many  of  the  best  modern  poems.  Mihavian  sonnets 
adhere  to  no  particular  type,  Shakespearian,  Italian, 
and  hybrid  types  all  alike  being  used  readily  and 
successfully. 

In  The  Harp-Weaver,  which  contains  her  best  son- 
nets, is  one  beginning  "I  know  I  am  but  summer  to 
your  heart, ' '  which  has  the  following  sestet : 

Wherefore  I  say:  O  love,  as  summer  goes, 
I  must  be  gone,  steal  forth  with  silent  drums, 


That  you  may  hail  anew  the  bird  and  rose 
When  I  come  back  to  you  as  summer  comes. 
Else  will  you  seek,  in  some  not  distant  time, 
Even  your  summer  in  another  clime. 

Another  begins: 

"I  pray  uo,  if  you  love  me,  bear  my  joy 
A  little  while,  or  let  me  weep  your  tears," 

concluding  thus : 

1  pray  you,  for  this  day  at  least,  my  dear 

Fare  by  my  side,  that  journey  to  the  sun 

Else   must   I   turn   me   from  the   blossoming  year 

And  walk  in  grief  the  way  that  you  have  gone. 

Let  us  go  forth  together  to  the  spring: 

Love  must  be  this,  if  it   be  anything. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  freshness  in  these 
lines  of  a  sonnet  in  A  Few  Figs  From  Thistles: 

I  shall  forget  you  presently,  my  dear 

So  make  the  most  of  this,  your  little  day, 


Ere  I  forget,  or  die,  or  move  away 


I  would  indeed  that  love  were  longer  lived, 
And  vows  were  not  so  brittle  as  they  are, 
But  so  it  is,  and  nature  has  contrived 
To  struggle  on  without  a  break  thus  far, — 
Whether  or  not  we  find  what  we  are  seeking 
Is  idle,  biologically  speaking. 

The  poet  rhymes  "stormy"  with  "for  me"  very 
neatly  in  a  pleasing  sonnet  which  cannot  be  quoted 
here  for  consideration  of  space.  In  another,  ad- 
dressed to  a  woman,  there  are  the  lines : 

Love  is  not  blind.     I  see  with  single  eye 
Your  ugliness,  and  other  women's  grace. 


More  subtle  is  the  sovereignty  of  love : 
So  am  I  caught  that  when  I  say,  ' '  Not  fair, ' ' 
'Tis  but  as  if  I  said,  ' '  Not  here — not  there — 
Not  risen — not  writing  letters.         .     ." 

In  the  following  sonnet,  quoted  in  full,  will  be 
found  an  old,  old  thought,  slightly  conventionally,  but 
none  the  less  gracefully,  expressed : 

Loving  you  less  than  life,  a  little  less 
Than  bitter  sweet  upon  a  broken  wall 
Of  bush-wood  smoke  in  autumn,  I  confess 
I  cannot  swear  I  love  you  not  at  all. 
For  that  is  there  about  you  in  this  light — 
A  yellow  darkness,  sinister  of  rain — 
Which   sturdily  recalls  my  stubborn  sight 
To  dwell  on  you,  and  dwell  on  you  again. 
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And  J  am  made  aware  that  many  a  week 
J  shall  consume,  remembering  is  what  way 
Your  brown  hair  grows  about  your  brow  and  cheek, 
And  what  divine  absurdities  you  snv : 

Till  all  the  world,  and  J,  am  surely  you, 
Will  know  I  love  you,  whether  or  not    I   do. 

In  her  sonnets,  as  elsewhere,  the  poel  occasionally 

lets  a  man  speak : 

The  light  comes  back  with  Columbine;   she  brings 

A  touch  of  this,  a  little  touch  of  that. 

Coloured  confetti,  and  a  favour  hat, 

Patches,  and  powder,  dolls  that  work  by  strings 

And  moons  that  work  by  switches,  all  the  things 

That  please  a  sick  man's  fancy,  ami  a  flat 

Spry  convalescent  kiss,  and  a  small  pat 

Upon  the  pillow, — paper  offerings. 

The  light  goes  out  with  her;  the  shadows  sprawl. 

Where  she  has  left  her  fragrance  like  a  shawl 

1  lie  alone  and  pluck  the  counterpane, 

Or  on  a  dizzy  elbow  rise  and  hark — 

And  down  like  dominoes  along  the  dark 

Her  silly  little  laughter  spills  again! 

There  is  something  fatalistic  in  many  of  her  poems, 
something  akin  to  Hardy  and  A.  E.  Housman,  less 
subtle  than  Hardy,  but  often  quite  as  poetic  as  The 
Wfcropshire  Lad.  She  has  a  wound  that  never  will  heal, 
to  quote — 

That  April  should  be  shattered  with  a  gust, 
That  August  should  be  levelled  by  a  rain 
I  can  endure,  and  that  the  lifted  dust 
Of  man  should  settle  to  the  earth  again; 
But  that  a  dream  can  die,  will  be  a  thrust 
Between  my  ribs  forever  of  hot  pain. 

The  above  is  from  The  Harp-Weaver.  Again,  in 
Second  April,  the  following  might  be  somewhat  dis- 
turbing to  the  peace  of  mind  of  some  member  of  a 
women 's  club  with  kindly  instincts : 

LAMENT 

Listen,  children: 
Your  father  is  dead. 
From  his  old  coats 
I'll  make  you  little  jackets; 
I'll   make  you   little  trousers 
From  his  old  pants. 
There'll  be  in  his  pockets 
Things  he  used  to  put  there. 
Keys  and  pennies 
Covered  with  tobacco ; 
Dan  shall  have  the  pennies 
To  save  in  his  bank ; 
Anne  shall  have  the  keys 
To  make  a  pretty  noise  with. 
Life  must  go  on, 


And  the  dead  be  forgotten; 
Life  must  go  on, 
Though  good  men  die  ; 
Anne,  eat  your   breakfast ; 
Dan,  take  your  medicine; 
Life  must  go  on; 
I  forget  just  why. 

The  peculiar  shifting  rythm,  the  scant  use  of  rhyine, 
the  felicity  of  arrangement,  its  lyric  quality,  all  make 
this  poem  worth  study.  And  how  much  more  sincere 
— this  spontaneous,  hopeless  lament — than  most  of  the 
long,  scholarly,  polished  and  premeditated  odes  and 
laments  which  abound  in  English  literature. 

New  England  is  reflected  but  little  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sonnet  sequence,  "Sonnets  From  An 
Ungrafted  Tree,"  already  mentioned);  at  least,  the 
mince  pie  and  Puritanically  hide-bound  New  England 
of  popular  fancy.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
gifted  young  singer  is  a  pantheist.  In  "The  Wood 
Road"  {Harp-Weaver)  she  says: 

If  I  were  to  walk  this  way- 
Hand  in  hand  with  Grief, 

I  should  mark  that  maple  spray 
Coming  into  leaf. 


It  could  not  in  truth  be  said 

This  was  lost  on  me : 
A  rock-maple  showing  red, 

Burrs  beneath  a  tree. 

There  are  countless  other  instances  which  might  be 
quoted,  such  as  (in  Second  April)  the  lines: 

Down  you  mongrel,  Death ! 

Back  into  your  kennel ! 
I  have  stolen  breath 

In  a  stalk  of  fennel! 

Also,  in  Renascence, 

O  world,  I  cannot  hold  thee  close  enough! 

Thy  winds,  thy  wide  grey  skies! 

Thy  mists,  that  roll  and  rise ! 
Thy  woods,  this  autumn  day. 

Doubtless  Miss  Millay's  ideas  with  regard  to  im- 
mortality are  somewhat  vague.  But  not  so  her  ideas 
mi  life  as  it  is  lived  on  this  particular  earth.  She  has 
engaging  directness  which  disarms  even  the  most 
austere,  and  a  boldness  not  often  attributed  to  even 
the  modern  women  authors. 

There  is  no  attempt,  upon  the  part  of  the  poet  to 
write  in  the  grand  style,  and  there  are  few  long  poems 
in  be  found  in  her  works.     Of  course,  the  "Ballad  of 
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the  Harp-Weaver,"  a  poem  which  won  the  Pulitzer 
prize  of  1921,  and  for  which  one  volume  is  named,  is 
meritorious.  In  length  is  such  that  it  cannot  be 
quoted  here.  Its  rhythm  has  many  of  the  qualities  of 
familiar  nursery  verses,  as,  indeed,  is  shown  by  the 
following',  both  as  to  words  and  swing: 

A  roek-roek-rocking 

To  a  mother-goose  rhyme! 
Oh,  but  we  were  happy 

For  half  an  hour 's  time ! 

There  is  little  of  the  ultra  in  her  work  as  one  of  the 
so-called  "new"  poets,  save  a  few  poems  in  vers  libre. 
Certain  lines,  such  as 

He  that  would  eat  of  love  may  bear  away  with  him 

Only  what  his  belly  can  hold, 

Nothing  in  the  apron, 

Nothing  in  the  pockets,     .     .     . 


and  the  reference  to  April  as  an  "idiot,  babbling  and 
strewing  flowers"  would  invoke  the  wrath  of  the  old 
critics.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  does  not  jar  me  con- 
siderably, professed  admirer  of  the  poet's  works  as  I 
frankly  am. 

Renascence  contains  chiefly  poems  on  conventional 
themes,  expressed  in  well-established  verse  forms. 
This,  too,  is  true  of  Second  April.  In  all  her  works 
there  are  inversions  (the  line,  "And  soft's  the  grass 
to  lie  on,"  being  one  of  the  most  notable)  and  a  few 
"tizzes  and  twers, "  and  even  sometimes  a  'neath  and 
an  e'en.  But  as  one  critic  has  said,  "She  gets  away 
with  it  beautifully. ' '  She  also  has  the  happy  faculty, 
especially  in  her  sonnets,  for  combining  the  poetic 
diction  of  the  new  poetry  with  the  delightful  manner 
of  the  greater  of  the  old  bards. 

Which  is  an  item  very  much  in  her  favor. 


Two  floods 


November 

ryACY  and  ruddy  and  cold, 
-*  »■     November  wind  in  my  face, 
Hearty  and  wilful  and  bold, 

Sound  of  the  horn  and  the  chase. 


(For  Diana) 


II 


February 

Fireside  and  hearthstone  are  warm, 
Chill  is  the  weather  without. 

Safe  is  my  haven  from  storm, 
Closed  to  the  laughter  and  shout. 


Sight  of  a  company  gay. 

Breath  of  the  fennel  and  fen. 

Songs  of  a  place  and  a  day — 
And  the  laughter  of  men. 


Drawn  in,  the  latch  to  my  door, 
Closed  are  the  shutters  and  barred, 

Winter  winds  harry  the  moor 
And  howl  in  my  yard. 


— H 


Reprinted  by  courtesy  of  The   Columbia    (S.   C. )    Re 
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The  J^ittle  Spig 


By  J.  L.  Clute 


UPON  the  balcony  covered  street  of  Colon 
throngs  of  people  of  every  race  and  nation 
surge  and  mix  in  intimate  contact.  Most  of 
them  are  transients,  and  those  who  are  not,  stay  to 
reap  their  harvest  from  the  needs,  wants,  and  desires 
of  the  passing  and  varying  stream  of  humanity. 
Chinese  and  Hindoo  merchants  sell  oriental  nicknacs 
for  three  times  their  worth  :  fat  bartenders  shove  their 
suds  across  mahogany  liars,  and  dark  senoritas  hiss 
at  the  passer-by  from  their  balconies.  But  the  tran- 
sients make  Colon  a  melting  pot  of  the  races,  or  rather 
a  witches  cauldron  that  seethes  and  bubbles.  Greed 
keeps  the  fire  while  Lust  stirs  the  pot.  Perhaps  now 
and  then  a  pretty  bit  of  froth  rises  above  the  scum. 
Italy  to  fall  back  to  the  dross  from  which  it  has  risen. 
For  Lust  stirs  the  pot. 

Of  all  the  cabarets  of  Colon  that  of  Tres  Rermanos 
is  the  most  bizarre  and  representative  of  Colon.  Its 
•'entertainers"  are  Chinese  ami  Japanese  and  native. 
and  in  the  native  the  yellow,  the  black,  the  white  and 
the  brown  and  perhaps  the  red  are  all  done  up  com- 
pactly in  a  single  package  for  the  amusement  of  the 
sailor,  the  soldier,  the  transient  and  the  passer-by. 

This  is  the  story  of  Mercedes,  who  was  as  pretty  a 
bit  of  froth  as  ever  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  Colon 
gruel — and  sank.  Some  of  it  I  saw  and  the  rest  was 
told  to  me  by  Charley.  Charley  was  a  habitue  of  Tres 
lb  rmanos.  It  was  reputed  that  Charley  was  the  way- 
ward offshoot  of  a  noble  English  family — but  that  is 
immaterial.  Charley  must  have  been  nearly  fifty  and 
a  mane  of  white  hair  lent  distinction  to  aristocratic 
features.  He  coulil  dispense  interesting  conversation, 
although  it  came  high,  since  Charley's  verbal  lubri- 
cant was  a  Scotch  highball. 

One  night  I  was  at  Trts  Hermanos  and  talking  to 
Charley.  We  were  apart  from  the  main  throng  and 
alone.     It  was  on  this  night  that  I  first  noticed  Mer- 


*Spig — from    the    ward    Siiyuttn   meaning   native 
»»n  a  native      Spigatty  describes  an  object  perta 
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cedes.  1  saw  her  dancing  with  a  tall,  handsome  sol- 
dier. "Who."  I  asked  Charley,  "is  that  girl.  Isn't 
she  new  here  .' ' ' 

"Her  name  is  Mercedes,"  Charley  replied.  "She 
just  came  here  last  week,  and  already  she  has  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  every  other  girl  here." 

"I  can't  blame  them,"  I  said.  "She  appears  to 
me  to  be  quite  sufficient  attraction  alone  for  this  whole 
dive." 

And  certainly  she  was.  Her  figure  was  slight,  grace- 
ful and  supple,  and  her  lines  sinuous  curves.  Her 
dark  hair  was  a  cloud  ami  sparkling  eyes  shone 
through  wisps  of  it  softly.  Red  lips  parted  vivaciously 
in  a  smile  over  small  white  teeth,  and  Mercedes  was 
as  animated  as  champagne  just  poured.  I  looked  at 
her  in  admiration  anil  observing  her  soldier,  turned 
lo  ( 'barley. 

"Who  is  that  soldier  she  is  with,  Charley.'"  1 
inquired. 

"What — do  you  not  know  that  military  Beau  Brum- 
mel  .'  That  is  Sergeant  Bucknell.  It  is  said  that  he 
has  been  on  more  than  intimate  terms  with  every  cab- 
aret girl  in  Colon  during  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
Positively  marvelous,  the  drag  he  has  with  the 
women.-' 

During  the  evening  I  watched  Mercedes  and  the 
Sergeant.  Many  came  to  dance  with  Mercedes,  but 
she  always  returned  to  the  table  of  Bucknell,  and  I 
observed  that  her  eyes  had  a  new  light  when  she 
looked  at  him. 

"It  woidd  seem  that  Bucknell  is  making  a  new 
conquest,"  I  said  to  Charley. 

"Yes.  the  dog."  Charley  said  this  with  venom.  I 
looked  at  him.  Heretofore,  if  Charley  had  had  any 
feeling  about  anything  he  had  masked  it.  I  won- 
dered. But  it  was  late,  and  bidding  Charley  good- 
night. I  left. 

Three  weeks  later,  after  a  strenuous  day  in  my 
office.   I   dropped  into  the  Tivoli.     The  Tivoli  is  the 
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second  stop  on  the  American  cabaret  girl 's  downward 
path  after  she  leaves  the  States.  Murphey's  imports 
them;  then  to  the  Tivoli,  then  the  Metropole  and 
finally  oblivion. 

I  took  a  seat  at  a  table  and  had  not  been  there  lortg 
when  Margie  Myers  flopped  into  a  chair  at  my  table. 
Margie  was  evidently  somewhat  intoxicated. 

"  H  'lo  kid, ' '  she  said.  ' '  Where  d '  you  come  from  ! 
Hot,  ain't  it?    Hot  as  hell.     Bout  to  burn  down." 

"Yes,"  I  agreed,  "it  is  hot.  Suppose  we  drink 
something  to  cool  us  off.     What  '11  it  be  ? " 

"Oh,  any  ol'  thing.    Make' it  a  Martini." 

So  I  ordered  two  Martinis.  While  drinking  I  saw 
the  same  Sergeant  Bucknell  come  in  who  had  been  in 
Tres  Hennanos  with  Mercedes.  I  pointed  him  out  to 
Margie. 

"They  tell  me  he's  quite  a  shiek — . "  Margie  in- 
terrupted. 

"Yeah.  Was.  Married  a  little  spig  the  other  day." 
This  I  thought  she  said  with  a  trace  of  bitterness.- 
She  continued.  "I  tol'  him  about  her.  Lissen — do 
you  know  this  little  spig's  grandmother  was  half  San 
Bias  and  nigger?  It's  a  shame.  I  tol'  him — why  his 
kids  might  be  black  an' — ."  Margie  w^as  becoming 
maudlin,  and  the  prospect  must  have  been  very  dis- 
tressing, for  Margie  wept.  I  left.  I  did  not  like 
drunken  females. 

Another  ten  days  and  1  went  up  to  see  Charley 
again.  Mercedes  was  there.  Charley  and  I  drew 
apart  as  before.  Charley  seemed  distracted,  lie  was 
not  up  to  his  usual  form  and  could  not  keep  his  eyes 
off  Mercedes.  I  began  to  observe  her  myself.  Mer- 
cedes was  changed.  She  sat  at  a  table  with  two  other 
girls  and  two  men.  So  far  as  I  could  see  she  said 
nothing,  merely  sitting  there.  The  face  that  had 
glowed  under  her  soft  hair  as  two  coals  of  fire.  <  !er- 
tainly  a  sudden  metamorphosis. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Mercedes?"  I  asked 
Charley. 

Charley  seemed  suddenly  interested.  "That  damned 
Bucknell,"  he  said  with  an  explosiveness  I  had  never 
seen  in  him  before.  "Do  you  remember  that  night 
about  a  month  ago — that  Sergeant  Bucknell .'" 

"Yes,  I  heard  he  had  married  a  little  spig." 

"Well,  that  little  spig  was  Mercedes,  and  now  he 
has  thrown  her  aside  like  a  crushed  flower.  It's  a 
damned  shame.  I  think  that  he  got  a  pearl  necklace 
of  hers  that  she  got  somehow,  and  now  he  goes  to 


Panama  City  on  the  proceeds  of  it  to  continue  his 
Romeo  career.  You  know.  Jim.  I'd  like  to  wring  his 
neck."    Charley  almost  hissed  this. 

"Well  Charley,  rather  a  phenomenon,  isn't  it,  a 
broken-hearted  cabaret  girl?"  I  laughed. 

Charley  did  not  respond  to  my  little  jest.  Rather, 
he  gave  me  a  strange  look.  "Listen,"  he  said,  "she 
is  not  like  these  other  golddiggers.  I'll  tell  you — " 
here  he  stopped — "No  I  suppose  it  doesn't  matter. 
Yes — a  broken-hearted  cabaret  girl  is  strange." 

What  was  the  matter  with  Charley — Charley  of 
the  ribald  jest  and  cynical  wit  ?  I  dismissed  the  ques- 
tion with  the  thought  that  probably  he  had  come  under 
the  magic  spell  of  Mercedes  eyes  himself — and  I 
laughed  again. 

Evidently  Charley  was  not  going  to  be  entertaining 
this  evening,  so  I  paid  the  bill  and  took  my  leave. 
In  passing  out  I  looked  over  my  shoulder  at  Mer- 
cedes. She  was  still  sitting  at  the  same  table — still 
staring  tragically — brooding  and  uncomprehending. 
I  paused  at  the  entrance  to  buy  a  lottery  ticket.  I 
looked  again  at  Mercedes.  The  woman  who  had  sold 
me  the  ticket  observed.  She  smiled.  "The  eliiquita 
have  burned  her  fingers.  She  have  been  like  that  for 
one  whole  week.  I  tell  you — pretty  soon  she  will  be 
fired.  She  do  not  dance — never — for  one  week. ' '  I 
went  on  my  way.  Cabaret  girls  were  not  supposed 
to  have  hearts. 

My  work  kept  me  in  Balboa  for  the  next  two  weeks. 
During  that  time  I  had  forgotten  Mercedes.  The  day 
I  returned  to  Colon,  however.  I  passed  Tres  Hermanoi 
and  made  a  mental  note  to  see  Charley  that  night 

So  at  eight  o'clock  that  evening  I  was  at  Tres  Her- 
manos  once  more.  I  soon  found  Charley,  but  Mer- 
cedes was  not  in  sight.  I  asked  Charley  about  her. 
lie  seemed  his  old  self  again. 

"The  little  spig,"  he  said,  "has  recovered.  She  is 
now  giving  an  act  of  her  own.  Rather  a  strange  thing. 
Snake  dance.  I  suppose  one  would  call  it.  She  dances 
and  plays  with  two  terciopalos.  Wait  until  you  see 
her." 

I  shuddered.  Terciopalos!  skin  of  velvet !  A  beau- 
tiful snake  as  snakes  go,  but  deadly.  Its  poison  dis- 
solves the  vein  tissues  and  the  victim  of  the  terciopalo 
dies  of  hemmorhage,  either  internal  or  external. 

Charley  continued.  "The  little  spig  also  hit  it 
lucky  in  the  lottery  last  week.  Won  a  couple  of 
thousand. ' ' 

"Quite  ample  heart  balm,"  I  said.  "Can't  blame 
her  for  recovering." 
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We  had  been  engaged  in  inconsequential  conversa- 
tion for  perhaps  ten  minutes  when  Charley  suddenly 
straightened  up  with  an  oath.  "There  is  that  cur, 
Bucknell.  That  damned  scum." — Truly  Charley 
hated  Bucknell — "Back  after  the  two  thousand,  the 
mercenary  swine."  Charley  glared  at  the  Sergeant. 
Perhaps  Charley  had  fallen,  and  again   1  smiled. 

Suddenly  the  room  was  still  and  Mercedes  came 
upon  the  little  platform  that  served  as  a  stage  for  the 
"entertainers."  Around  each  hare  arm  was  coiled 
a  terciopalo,  each  easily  five  \\^-]  long.  These  she 
placed  gently  on  the  floor  and  then  to  the  strains  of 
weird  music  she  started  her  dance.  First  she  moved 
gently  hack  and  forth  between  her  serpents,  coaxing 
each  of  them  with  motions  of  her  hands.  The  two 
snakes  coiled,  and  as  Mercedes  swayed  to  the  beat  of 
the  torn  they  lifted  their  heads,  and  then  they  too 
began  to  sway  together  with  Mercedes  and  the  torn. 
The  time  became  faster  and  faster.  Mercedes  danced 
to  her  snakes,  and  they  swayed  in  time,  darting  forked 
tongues  from  their  evil  heads.  Finally  Mercedes 
seemed  to  forget  the  terciopalos  in  the  poetry  of  her 
motion.  She  abandoned  herself  to  the  sensuousness 
of  the  music  and  went  on  in  a  dance  of  inexpressible 
passion.  At  the  end  she  collapsed  in  a  graceful  heap 
before  the  table  of  Sergeant  Bucknell.  He  leaned 
from  his  chair  and  lifted  her  up  while  the  room 
echoed  with  applause. 

I  didn't  know  just  what  effect  the  dance  had  on 
me.  Beautiful,  yet  horrible.  Charley  was  silent  and 
was  staring  at  Mercedes  and  Bucknell.  An  attendant 
had  come  to  take  away  the  two  snakes  and  Mercedes 
had  seated  herself  at  Bucknell's  table.  She  was 
flushed  and  apparently  talking  to  Bucknell  with  great 
animation.  "She  wants  to  get  her  fingers  scorched 
again,"  I  thought.  What  Charley  thought  I  did  not 
know.  He  answered  all  my  attempts  at  conversation 
with  monosyllables.  He  was  angry.  I  could  see  that. 
A  few  minutes  later  I  left  Tres  Hermanos. 

Two  or  three  days  thereafter  I  was  called  to  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica.  I  did  not  return  to  Colon  for  over 
a  month,  for  while  in  San  Jose  I  decided  to  take  a 
vacation.  On  my  return  to  Colon,  the  Tulua  did  not 
dock  until  late  afternoon  and  it  was  dusk  before  1 
had  been  checked  by  the  customs  officials  and  allowed 
to  leave  the  dock.  I  decided  to  walk  from  the  Cris- 
tobal docks  on  over  to  Colon,  have  a  light  dinner  and 
then  go  to  see  what  had  happened  to  Mercedes,  her 
lotterv  monev  and  her  Americano. 


I  did  not  gel  to  Tres  Hermamos  until  nearly  nine 
o'clock.  Charley  was  there,  but  I  did  not  see  Mer- 
cedes. I  called  Charley  over  and  ordered  the  usual 
highball. 

"Well,  Charley,"  1  said,  "where  is  Mercedes — got 
a  new  act .'  Or  has  her  loving  spouse  taken  her  away 
from  this  den  of  iniquity.'" 

Charley  looked  at  me  strangely.  "Haven't  you 
heard :'"  he  said. 

"No,  what.'"  I  asked  in  return. 

"It's  quite  a  story,  Jim.  I  suppose  I  will  have  to 
tell  it  to  you."  I  noticed  that  ('barley  was  rather 
jumpy  and  nervous,  and  there  was  perhaps  something 
wild  about  his  eyes.  He  began.  "Do  you  remember 
the  last  night  you  were  here  .'  Well — Bucknell  came 
here  every  night  for  a  week,  working  for  that 
two  thousand.  Mercedes  apparently  forgave  him 
and  was  as  much  in  love  as  ever.  Then  one  night  I 
happened  to  be  outside  just  as  Mercedes  was  prepar- 
ing to  go  on  her  act.  Bucknell  was  near  her  side  and 
somewhat  intoxicated.  He  did  not  see  me.  He  was 
talking  vehemently  to  Mercedes  in  a  low  voice.  I 
could  see  his  face  twist  up  in  a  snarl  and  a  sneer,  and 
finally  I  heard  him  hiss  to  Mercedes  that  if  she  did 
not  give  him  a  thousand  dollars  he  would  kill  her — 
"You  little  spig' — he  called  her.  I  have  never  seen 
such  a  look  in  a  woman's  eyes — terror,  pain  and 
tragedy,  and  perhaps  hate.  1  do  not  know.  I  do 
know,  however,  that  Mercedes  never  danced  before  as 
she  danced  that  night.  To  my  astonishment  she 
danced  to  Bucknell,  and  before  she  had  finished  I 
could  see  Bucknell  staring  with  desire  in  his  face. 
But  I  had  resolved  to  kill  Bucknell.  I  would  rid  the 
earth  of  such  vermin.  I  sat  down  and  planned 
calmly.     I  would  do  it  that  very  night  if  possible. 

"About  eleven  o'clock  I  enquired  if  Mercedes  had 
gone.  I  was  told  she  had,  and  that  Bucknell  had  gone 
with  her.  This  fitted  in  with  my  plan  precisely.  I 
only  hoped  that  I  could  arrived  at  Mercede's  room 
before  Bucknell's  passion  wore  off  and  he  became  vio- 
lent. That  he  would  besome  violent  I  was  sure.  So  I 
hurried  to  Mercede's  room,  determining  to  call  him 
out,  lead  him  into  an  alley  and  be  done  with  him. 
When  I  came  to  Mercede's  room,  a  thin  streak  of 
light  showed  under  the  door,  but  I  heard  not  a  sound. 
I  knocked  and  there  was  no  answer.  Suddenly,  I 
knew  something  was  wrong  in  that  room,  and  although 
1  called  myself  a  fool,  I  became  frenzied  and  beat 
upon  the  door  with  both  fists.  I  aroused  the  rest  of 
(Continued  on  Page  288) 
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Qold  JMounted  Quns 


(One- Act  Play! 


Story  by  F.  R.  Buckley 
Dramatized  by  Gay  Allen 

CAST: 

Man  With  Gold-Mounted  Guns. 

Will. 

Pa  Sanderson. 

Sanderson's  Daughter. 

STAGE  SETTING 

A  grassy  prarie.  A  little  light  from  the  dim  stars 
with  occasionally  much  brighter  light  when  the  moon 
comes  out  from  behind  the  clouds.  The  front  of  a 
house,  containing  a  door,  two  windows,  and  a  low 
roof,  in  the  right  hand  corner  of  back  stage. 

COSTUMES 

Will  and  the  Man  with  the  Gold-Mounit  il  duns 
wear  chaps,  western  hat,  grey  flannel  shirts. 

Pa  Sanderson  in  crude  country  dress. 

Sanderson's  daughter  dressed  in  trim  black  skirl 
and  while  shirtwaist.  She  is  very  modestly  but  neatly 
dressed. 

Man  with  Gold-Mounted  Guns  rides  on  stage  fnom 
left  entrance.  Stage  seems  to  lx  illuminated  from 
the  light  of  the  stars. 

Will — Tommy ! 

M.  G.  G.  (With  a  mer  flick  of  his  hand  draws  gun 
and  covers  his  accoster) — Stick  'em  up! 

Will — Wait  a  minute!  (In  a  pleading  voice,  which 
seems  to  come  from  the  shadows.  After  a  pause,  dur- 
ing which  he  rides  into  view)  Don't  shoot — I'm  a 
friend. 

M.  G.  G. — What  do  you  want .'  And  what  do  you 
mean  by  callin '  me  ' '  Tommy ' '  i 

Will — C-can  I  put  my  hands  down  ? 

M.  G.  G. — All  things  bein '  equal,  I  think  I  'd  rather 
you'd  first  tell  me  how  you  got  round  to  callin'  me 
"Tommy." 


Will — Anybody 'd  know  Pecos  Tommy. 

M.  G.  G. — Suppose  I  ain't  Tommy,  tho.  I  might 
be  the  sheriff  for  all  you  know. 

Will — Oh,  you  can't  fool  me.  You're  Tommy  all 
right. 

M.  G.  G. — M-m-m.  Been  askin'  people  in  the 
street .' 

Will — Xo,  I  only  got  into  town  this  afternoon,  an' 
I  ain't  a  fool  anyway.  I  seen  you  ride  in  and  the 
way  folks  backed  away  from  you  made  me  wonder 
who  you  was.  First  I  thought  mebbe  you  was  the 
sheriff,  but  then  I  seen  them  gold-mounted  guns  of 
yourn,  and  of  course  I  knowed  who  you  was.  Nobody 
ever  had  guns  like  them  'cept  Pecos  Tommy — and 
nobody  could  ever  use  'em  like  him,  either.  But  I 
could  ha'  shot  you  while  you  was  gettin'  on  your 
horse  this  afternoon  if  I'd  been  that  way  inclined. 
But  1 — say,  can't  I  put  my  hands  down  now  .' 

M.  G.  G. — Put  'em  clown.    What  do  you  want .' 

Will — I  want  to  join  you. 

M.  G.  G. — You  want  what.' 

Will — I  reckon  mebbe  it  does  sound  foolish  to  you. 
but,  listen,  your  side-kicker's  in  jail  down  in  Rose- 
well — an'  I  figured  I  could  take  his  place — anyway, 
till  he  got  out.  I  know  I  ain't  got  any  record,  but  I 
can  ride,  an'  I  can  shoot  the  pips  out  of  a  ten-spot  at 
ten  paces,  an' — I  got  a  little  job  to  bring  into  the 
firm  to  start  with.  It'll  show  you  I  mean  business 
an'  that  I  sure  'nuff  mean  to  join  you. 

.M.  G.  G.— Have,  eh? 

Will — Yeah.  I  seen  you  comin'  this  way,  an'  1 
follered  you  out  of  town  so's  I  could  get  to  talk  to 
you — 'course  I  couldn't  do  that  in  town — an'  I 
thought  you'd  take  me  on  when  you  found  out  how 
bad  I  want  to  join  .you.  Mebbe  the  job  I  got  on  to 
ain't  nothing  like  you  go  in  for  as  a  rule,  but  there's 
a  roll  of  cash  in  it,  an'  I  guess  it'll  show  you  I'm 
straight.     I  only  got  on  to  it  this  afternoon.     I — 

M.  G.  G. — What  you  quit  puncin'  for? 
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Will— Sick  of  it! 

M.  G.  G. — Figurin'  pobbin'  trains  is  easier  money? 

Will — Xo,  I  ain't.  But  I  like  a  little  spice  in  life. 
They  ain't  none  in  punchin'. 

M.  G.  G. — Got  a  girl .' 

Will — Naw,  I  ain't  got  no  time  for  girls.  What  I 
want  is  a  little  excitement.  Of  course  hold-up  men 
get  shot  at  and  chased  and  have  to  fight  for  their 
lives,  but  that's  what  makes  it  interesting.  It  takes 
sure  'miff  men  to  hold-up  a  train,  don't  it  .'  No  sire, 
no  more  cow  puncin'  for  me — if  you'll  take  me  along. 

M.  G.  G. — But  if  1  take  you  along  yon  might  find 
yourself  where  you  don't  want  to  be. 

Will — Guess  you  might  if  you  was  the  sheriff  you 
tried  to  scare  me  about.  But  I'll  go  where  ever  Pecos 
Tommy  wants  me  to.  Oh,  I  ain't  goin'  to  back  out. 
You  can  depend  on  me  to  stick ! 

M.  (4.  G. — Well,  what's  the  job?    Out  with  it. 

Will— We're  already  at  the  place.  That  house 
over  there  is  old  man  Pa  Sanderson's,  an'  he's  got  a 
wad  of  money,  for  I  seen  it.  I  seen  him  come  out  of 
the  bank  this  afternoon,  grinnin'  all  over  his  face  an' 
stuffin'  it  in  his  pants-pocket.  An'  when  he  was  gone, 
I  kind  of  inquired  who  he  was  and  where  he  lived. 
Looked  kind  of  a  soft  old  geezer — kind  that'd  give 
up  without  any  trouble.  Must  ha'  been  quite  some 
cash  there,  judgin'  by  the  size  of  the  roll.  Biit  I 
guess  when  you  asks  him  for  it.  he  won't  mind  lettin' 
it  go. 

M.  G.  G. — I  ain't  goin'  to  ask  him  for  it.  This  is 
your  job. 

Will — An'  if  I  do  it  right  will  you  take  me  along 
sure? 

M.  G.  G. — Yeah — I'll  take  you  along — looks  like 
he's  not  at  home  now  (nods  toward  house). 

Will — Mebbe,  but  likely  the  money  is.  He  started 
off  home  from  the  bank,  an'  if  he's  had  to  go  out 
again,  likely  he's  hid  the  money  some  place.  Folks 
know  you're  about.     I'm  goin'  to  see. 

(Will  swings  off  his  horse  and  goes  to  the  door  of 
the  house.  The  moon  goes  behind  a  cloud.  Will  raps 
on  the  door — no  response.  A  moment  later  there  is  a 
heavy  thud  of  a  shoulder  smashing  dawn  the  door. 
From  within  the  cabin  comes  tin  noise  of  Will  stumb- 
ling over  furniture.  He  lights  matches,  which  illumi- 
nate the  windows.  Finally  then  is  a  hoarse  cry  of 
triumph,  and  Will  comes  dashing  mil   of  the  house.) 

Got  it !  The  old  fool !  Put  it  in  a  tea-canister  right 
on  the  mantle  shelf.  Enough  to  choke  a  horse !  Peel 
it! 


.M.  (!.  G. — (Calmly  leans  down  and  lakes  the 
money.,)  Got  another  match  .'  I  Will  strikes  on  while 
M.    (!.    Q.    moistens   a    thumb   and    ruffles    through    tlic 

bills.)    Fifty  tens.    Five  hundred  dollars.    Guess  111 

carry  it. 

Will — Let 's  gel  out  of  here. 

.M.  G.  G. — Xo,  not  yet.    Get  on  your  hawss,  an'  set 

a  while. 

Will, — What's  the  idea  .' 

M.  G.  G. — Why,  this  is  a  kind  of  novelty  to  me. 
Bobbin'  trains  you  ain't  gut  any  chance  to  see  results. 
like:  this  here's  different.  Figure  this  old  guy '11  be 
back  pretty  soon.  I'd  like  to  see  what  he  does  when 
he  finds  his  wad's  gone.    Ought  to  be  amusing. 

Will — Ain't  he  likely  to — .' 

M.  G.  G. — He  can't  see  us.  An'  besides,  he'll  think 
we'd  naturally  be  miles  away:  an'  besides  that,  we're 
mounted,  all  read}-. 

Will  (In  a  low  voice) — What's  that .' 

M.  G.  G. — Probably  him.     Xow  stay  still. 

(Two  voices  are  heard  approaching,  a  man's  and  a 
ivoman's.  They  are  laughing.  Enter  Pa  Sanderson 
and  daughter,  right.  Advance  toward  the  house, 
back  stage.) 

Daughter — I  feel  mean  about  it,  anyhow.  You  go 
on  living  here,  Daddy,  while — 

Sanderson — Tut-tut-tut!  What's  five  hundred 
dollars  to  me?  I  ain't  never  had  that  much  in  a  lump, 
and  shouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  it  if  I  had.  'Sides, 
your  Aunt  Elviry  didn't  give  it  to  you  for  nothing. 
"If  she  wants  to  go  to  college,"  says  she,  "let  her 
prove  it  by  working.  I'll  pay  half,  and  she's  got  to 
pay  t'other  half.''  Well,  you  worked,  an' — Where 
on  earth  did  I  put  that  key  ? 

Daughter — Daddy — the — the — did  you  leave  the 
money  in  the  house  1 

Sanderson — Yes.    What  is  it .' 

Daughter — Daddy — the  door's  broken  down,  and — 

(Sanderson  gives  a  hoarse  cry  and  rushes  into  the 
house.  Strikes  matches  hastily.  Through  the  door 
he  is  si  i  n  holding  a  tin  box  in  one  hand  and  a  burn- 
ing match   in   the  other.) 

Sanderson — Gone !    Gone ! 

M.  G.  G.  (Softly  to  Will)— Listen! 

Daughter — Daddy — Daddy — don  't  take  on.  so — 
please  don't.  (Shi  forces  him  lo  sit  down,  then  lights 
lamp  on  the  tabic)  It's  all  right  now.  Xow.  now, 
now.  Daddy,  it's  all  right.  Don't  take  on  so.  It's 
all  right. 
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Sanderson — I  can't  replace  it!  It's  gone!  Two 
years  you've  slaved  in  a  store;  and  now  I've — 

Daughter — Hush !  Hush  !  Now,  Daddy — it 's  all 
right.    I  can  go  on  working,  and — 

Sanderson — Two  years  more  slavery,  while  some 
skunk  drinks  your  money,  gambles  it — throws  it  away  ! 
curse  him!  Whoever  he  is  curse  him.  Where's 
God's  justice?  What's  a  man  goin'  to  believe  when 
years  of  scraping  like  your  aunt  done,  an'  years 
of  slavin'  like  yours  in  Laredo  there,  an'  all  our 
happiness  can  be  wiped  out  by  a  damned  thief  in  a 
minute ! 

Daughter — Don't  Daddy,  it  only  makes  it  worse. 
Come  and  lie  down  on  your  bed,  and  I'll  make  you 
some  coffee.     Don't  cr.y,  Daddy,  darling.     Please. 

M.  G.  G.  (Chuckles,  pulls  up  his  bridle) — Some  cir- 
cus! C'mon  boy.  (His  horse  moves  a  step  or  two 
after  turning  around,  but  Will's  does  not.)  Ain't 
you  comin '  ?     (Pause) 

Will — No;  an'  I  ain't  goin'  to  take  that  money, 
neither. 

M.  G.  G.— Huh? 

Will — Don 't  know  as  ever  I  figured  what  this  game 
meant.  Always  seemed  to  me  that  all  the  hardships 
was  on  the  stick-up  man's  side — gettin'  shot  at  an' 
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chased  and  so  on.     Kind  of  fun  at  that.  tho.     But 
never  thought  about — old  men  cryin'. 

M.  G.  G.— That  ain't  my  fault. 

Will — No — But  I'm  goin'  to  take  that  money  back. 
You  didn't  have  no  trouble  gettin'  it,  so  you  don't 
lose  nothin'. 

M.  G.  G. — Suppose  I  say  I  won't  let  it  go? 

Will — Then  I'll  blow  your  damned  head  off  and 
take  it!  Don't  move,  you!  I've  got  you  covered. 
I  '11  take  the  money  out  myself.  (Rides  up  to  M.  G.  G., 
snaps  open  the  pocket  in  his  belt,  extracts  the  roll  of 
money,  swings  off  his  horse,  shambles  toward  the 
cabin,  and  enters.  Returns  after  a  few  seconds.) 
I'm  sorry  (as  he  mounts)  but — 

M.  G.  G. — I  ain't.  What  do  you  think  I  made  you 
stay  and  wait  for,  you  young  fool  ? 

Will  (After  a  brief  pause) — Say  !  Ain't  you  Pecos 
Tommy?  (M.  G.  G.  answers  with  a  short  laugh.) 
But  you  got  his  guns,  an '  the  people  in  town  all  kind 
of  fell  back.  If  you  ain't  him,  who  are  you?  (The 
moon  drifts  from  behind  a  cloud  and  lights  up  the 
stage.) 

M.  G.  G.— Why '  I  'm  the  sheriff  that  killed  him  yes- 
terday.   Let 's  be  riding  back. 
curtain. 


The  Inevitable 


A  tree  must  die,  e'en  though 
Dry  seasons  are-  withstood 
And  floods  prove  no  avail. 

There  comes,  at  last,  a  slow 
Decay  that  siveeps  the  wood. 
More  deadly,  surer  than  gale 
And  storm. 


Too,   man    must   to  dust  revert; 

No   mighty  frame  can    withstand 
Time's  onslaught,  the  attack 

Of  years.     Though  ever  alert 
At  least  he  feels  the  hand 

That  benumbs  and  guides  bach- 
To  earth. 

—A.  A.  W. 
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<lA Jftmerick  Fiend  Speaks 


By  A.  B.  Gibsox 


WHEN  I  was  a  hoy  just  arrived  a!  that  age 
when  literature  of  a  certain  kind  had  a  pro- 
found appeal,  I  used  to  hear  with  tremendous 
satisfaction  the  village  wit  quote  the  immortal  lim- 
erick : 

Oli,  what  a  funny  bird  is  the  Pelican 
■His  beak  holds  more  than  his  belly  can; 

He  takes  enough  in  his  beak 

To  last  him  a  week 
And  I  don't  see  how  in  the  helleean. 

Or,  when  he  had  reached  the  height  of  his  good 
humor  he  would  occasionally  break  forth  with  this : 

There  was  a  young  lady  named  Perkins 
Who  had  a  great  fondness  for  jerkins, 

She  went  to  a  tea 

Where  she  ate  23, 
Which  pickled  her  internal  working. 

While  the  outside  world  was  having  this  very  dis- 
astrous effect  upon  my  literary  judgment,  my  mother 
was  attempting  to  instill  into  my  mind  the  verses 
which  have  been  the  portion  of  every  child  since  the 
days  of  Mother  Goose.     She  tried  such  verses  as : 

Pitty,  Pat,  polt 
Shoe  the  wild  eolt. 

Here  a  nail, 

There  a  nail, 
Pitty,  Pat,  polt. 

Her  teachings  were  but  a  step  in  the  process  which 
was  destined  to  make  of  me  a  veritable  limerick  fiend. 
I  no  longer  enjoyed  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the 
Mother  Goose  rhymes,  but  I  admired  the  form  in 
which  the  sentiment  was  contained. 

A  Limerick  for  Everything 

As  I  grew  older  the  love  of  the  limerick  increased. 
Finally,  I  had  arrived  at  the  point  where  I  believed 
there  was  no  human  emotion  which  a  limerick  could 
not  express  with  more  feeling  than  any  other  form 


of  language.  Love,  hate,  joy,  surprise,  in  fact,  the 
whole  gamut  of  human  emotions,  I  realized,  could  be 
expressed  with  striking  vividness  by  the  lowly  limer- 
ick. Thus,  in  what  more  vivid  manner  could  the  sad 
plight  of  the  young  man  from  Adorum  be  told  than: 

There  was  a  young  man  from  Adorum 

Who  bought  him  some  pants  and  he  wore    'em, 

But  he  stooped  as  he  laughed 

And  he  felt  a  big  draft, 
And  he  knew  right  away  he  had  tore   'em. 

Or,  what  mode  of  expression  could  better  portray 
the  chagrim  of  this  mother : 

There  was  a  young  lady  named  Tucker 
Who  went  up  to  her  mother  and  struck  her. 

Her  mother  said,  "Damn! 

Don't  you  know  who  I  am, 
You  act  like  a  regular  mucker. ' ' 

Or  the  sad  plight  of  the  girl  from  Nantucket : 

There  was  a  young  girl  from  Xantucket 
With  a  bustle  as  big  as  a  bucket. 

She  filled  it  with  oats 

And  the  bad  billy  goats 
Came  right  up  behind  her  an  tucket. 

Then,   there  is  the  limerick   of  the  never  say  die 
spirit : 

There  was  a  young  girl  who  raid,  "Why 
Can't  I  look  in  my  ear  with  my  eye? 

If  I  put  myself  to  it 

I  know  I  can  do  it, 
You  can  never  tell   'till  you  try." 

And  contrasted  to  that  is  the  limerick  of  those  who 
calmly  submit  to  their  fate: 

The  benighted  and  Heathenish  Hindoo 
Has  to  do  just  whatever  his  kin  do. 

He  sticks  to  his  cast 

From  the  first  to  the  last, 
And  for  trousers  he  just  makes  his  skin  do. 
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To  imagine  the  position  of  this  young  curate  is  to 
get  a  slant  at  life  from  an  entirely  different  angh' 
than  one  is  used  to  : 

There   was   a   young   curate   of   Hants, 
Who  suddenly  took  off  his  pants, 

When  they  asked  why  he  did. 

He  replied,  "To  get  rid 
Of  this  regular  army  of  ants." 

All  professors  should  become  familiar  with  the  story 
of  the  young  lady  from  Maine : 

There  was  a  young  lady  from  Maine; 
Whose  studies  had  made  her  insane. 

'Twas  the  awful  result 

Of  the  ante-penult 
On  a  weary  one-syllable  brain. 

All  Creeping  Things 
Not  only  does  the  limerick  express  human  emotion, 
but    the    psychology   of    the    creeping    thing    can   be 
studied  and  expressed  through  the  limerick.    Take  the 
snail  for  instance: 

Said  the  snail  as  he  climbed  up  a  tree, 
"I'd  fly  if  I  wuz  a  bee," 

Said  the  bee  with  a  buzz, 

"If  you  were,  not  you  wuz, 
But  you  can't  and  I  am,  don't  you  see?" 

Man's  relation  with  the  creeping  things  has  not  al- 
ways been  the  best.  This  limerick  demonstrates  the 
point : 

An  epicure  dining  at  Crewe 

Found  quite  a  fat  mouse  in  his  stew. 

Said  the  waiter,  "Don't  shout, 

Or  wave  it  about, 
The  rest  will  be  wanting  one  too. ' ' 

Just   place  yourself    in   the    position   of   this  poor 

puss: 

Quoth  a  cat  to  me  once,  "Pray  relieve 

My  suspense.    What  does  8  from  9  leave  ? ' ' 

Poor  puss  looked  so  cold 

And  so  thin  and  old, 
I  replied,  "Quite  a  few  I  believe." 

I  ani  almost  tempted  to  quote  my  limerick  of 
country  life,  which  has  to  do  with  one  of  our  dumb 
companions : 

There  was  once  an  old  speckled  rooster, 
Whose  crowing  was  not  what  we're  uster. 

But  we  found  as  he  sung 

He'd  a  pip  on  his  tongue, 
So  we  jacked  up  his  jaws  and  he  loosed   'er. 


That  animals  sometimes  have  the  kindest  of  hearts 
is  shown  in  this  one : 

Said  a  cow,  "It  has  long  been  my  dream 
A  sort  of  Utopian  scheme 

To  leave,  when  I  die 

Enough   milk  to   supply 
A  home  for  poor  kittens,  with  cream." 

Through  the  Paths  op  the  Sea 

The  sea  poetry  of  John  Masefield  has  been  recog- 
nied  as  being  almost  without  compare.  Yet,  what 
poem  of  Masefield 's  tells  more  elegantly  of  an  incident 
at  sea  than  this  limerick : 

There  was  a  young  man  from  Ostend, 
Who  vowed  he  'd  hold  out  to  the  end, 

But  when  half  way  over 

From  Calais  to  Dover 
He  did  what  he  didn't  intend. 

From  the  paths  of  the  sea  comes  the  lesson  of  the 
crab,  spoken  in  limerick  form  : 

Said  a  crab,  ' '  'Tiz  not  beauty  or  birth 
That  is  needed  to  conquer  the  earth. 

To  win  in  life 's  fight 

First  be  sure  you  are  right, 
Then  go  sideways  for  all  you  are  worth." 

And  imagine  the  scene  here : 

There  was  a  young  lady  named  Banker, 

Who  slept  while  the  ship  was  at  anchor. 
She  woke  in  dismay 
When  she  heard  the  mate  say, 
"Hoist  the  top  sheet,  boys,  and  spank   'er. " 

Can  the  turtle  think,  psychology  student? 

The  turtle  was  somewhat  unsteady 

As  he  found  himself  caught  in  the  eddy. 

He  mused,  "If  I  hurdle 

I  can  hardly  turn  turtle, 
Because  I'm  a  turtle  already." 

Many  of  us  were  afraid  to  eat  oysters  this  year,  if 
they  came  from  certain  parts  of  the  sea.  We  were 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  this  woman : 

There's  a  lady  in  Kalamozoo, 
Who  bites  all  her   oysters  in   two, 

For  she  has  a  misgiving 

If  any  were  living 
They  would  kick  up  a  hellabeleau. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  the  seashore  .' : 

There  was  a  young  girl  at  the  shore 
The  same  shape  behind  as  before. 

You  never  knew  where 

To  offer  a  chair, 
So  she  had  to  sit  down  on  the  floor. 
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Language  of  the  Modernist 

Limericks  are  not  usually  written  in  vi irs  libre,  but 
the  readers  of  the  Dial  need  have  no  fear  that  they 
are  always  conventional.  Furthermore,  the  limerick 
writers  recognize  the  value  of  modern  poetry : 

There  was  a  young  poet  of  Kew, 
Who  failed  to  emerge  into  view, 

So  he  said  I  '11  dispense 

With  rime,  meter  and  sense, 
And  he  did  and  he's  now  in  "Who's  Who.'' 

Again: 

There  was  a  young  man  in  Japan, 
Who  wrote  verse  that  never  would  scan. 

When  they  said,  ' '  But  the  thing, 

Doesn  't  go  with  a  swing, ' ' 
He  said,  "Yes  but  I  always  like  to  get  as  many 

words  in  the  last  line  as  I  possibly  can. ' ' 

Nor  is  the  modernist  in  the  religious  field  neglected. 
Both  of  the  following  limericks  are  by  Father  Ronald 
Knox: 

There  was  a  young  man  who  said,  ' '  Damn, 
At  last  I've  found  out  that  I  am 

A  creature  that  moves 

In  determinate   groove, 
In  fact,  not  a  buss,  but  a  tram. ' ' 

There  once  was  a  man  who  said,  ' '  God 
Must  think  it  exceedingly  odd, 

If  he  finds  that  this  tree 

Continued  to  be 
When  there  's  no  one  about  in  the  Quad. ' ' 

Since  I  have  found  no  limerick  concerning  the  mod- 
ern girl  that  seems  to  fit,  I  am  going  to  try  one : 

There  once  was  a  spirited  flapper, 
Whose  ways  were  unusually  dapper, 

But  her  mother,  I'm  told, 

Took  quite  a  firm  hold, 
But  never  has  said  where  she  'd  slap   'er. 

Imagine  this  scene  at  a  dance : 

There  was  a  young  person  named  Willie, 
Whose  actions  were  reckoned  cmite  silly. 

He  went  to  a  ball 

Dressed  scarcely  at  all, 
Preferring  to  represent  Chilly. 

There  was  much  discussion  once  as  to  whether  a  girl 
should  smoke.    There  is  a  limerick  for  everything : 

There  was  a  young  man  of  Havana 

Said,  "Love  ends  in  smoke,  for  the  manner 

Of  smoking  I  vow, 

So  effeminate  now 
Has  become,  that  I  can  not  have  Anna." 


I  can  not  refrain  from  ((noting  this  very  eccentric 
gentleman's  view  of  marriage: 

There  once  was  an  old  man  Lyme, 
Who  married  three  wives  .it   ,1   time. 

When   they  asked,  "Why  the  third," 

He  replied,  "One's  absurd. 
.Vml   bigamy,  sir,  is  a  crime." 

Will  pain  finally  be  relegated  to  a  state  of  mind? 
Are  faith  curist  fakes?: 

There  was  a  faith  healer  of  Deal, 
Who  said,  "Although  pain  isn't  real, 

When  I  sit  on  a  pin 

And  it  punctures  my  skin, 
I  dislike  what  I  fancy  I  feel. ' ' 

Limericks  Among  the  Masters 
Puella  Rigensas  ridebat 
Quam  tigris  in  tergo  vehebat, 

Externa  profeeta 

Interna  revecta, 
Sed  risus  cum  tigre  manebat. 

Which  being  interpreted  means : 

There  was  a  young  lady  of  Riger, 
Who  smiled  as  she  rode  on  a  tiger. 

They  came  from  the  ride 

With  the  lady  inside, 
And  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  tiger. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Vergil  wrote  the  above  limer- 
ick, but  the  fact  that  the  limerick  takes  to  Latin  with 
such  avidity  demonstrates  its  classical  worth.  Other 
limericks  have  been  rendered  in  Greek  to  good  effect. 
The  limerick  is  an  English  verse  form.  It  is,  in  fact, 
according  to  Brander  Matthews,  the  only  fixed  form 
indigenous  to  the  English.  In  Shakespear's  Othella, 
Act  2,  scene  2  we  find : 

And  let  me  the  cannikin  clink,  clink, 
And  let  me  the  cannikin  clink 

A  soldier 's  a  man 

And  life's  but  a  span, 
Why  then  let  a  soldier  drink. 

No  less  a  genius  than  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  wrote 
this  one.  says  Langford  Reed : 

There  was  an  old  man  of  the  Cape, 
Who  made  him  some  trousers  of  tape. 

When  asked  do  they  tear," 

He  replied,  ' '  Here  and  there, ' ' 
But  they  are  perfectly  splendid  for  shape. ' ' 

And  Rudyard  Kipling : 

There  was  a  young  boy  of  Quebec, 
Who  fell  through  the  ice  to  his  neck, 
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When  they  asked,  ' '  Are  you  friz, ' ' 
He  replied,  "Yes  I  is, 
But  we  don't  call  this  cold  in  Quebec.'' 

Langford  Keed  says  the  author  of  "Trilby"  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  one : 

II  etait  un  homme  de  Madera 
Qui  frappe  le  nez  a  son  pere; 

On  demandait;   "Pourquoi?" 

11  repondait,  ' '  Ma  f oi ! 
Vous  n  'avez  pas  connu  mon  pere. ' ' 

A  young  man  from  Madera  arose 
And  punched  his  progenitors  nose. 

When  they  questioned  him,  "Why," 

He  responded,  ' '  My  eye, 
You  don 't  know  the  old  man  I  suppose. ' ' 

Here  is  one  popularly  attributed  to  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, but  in  reality  written  by  Anthony  Euer,  being 
Wilson 's  favorite : 

As  a  beauty  I  am  not  a  great  star, 
There  are  others  more  handsome  by  far, 

But  my  face,  I  don 't  mind  it, 

For  I  am  behind  it, 
It's  the  folks  out  in  front  that  I  jar. 

As  to  the  Origin 

Langford  Reed,  who  has  just  published  The  Com- 
plete Limerick  Book  in  England  says,  "The  limerick 
apparently  derived  its  name  from  a  song,  popular  at 
eonival  gatherings  in  Ireland  about  a  century  ago,  in 
which  each  of  the  interminable  sets  of  verses  dealt 
with  the  adventures  of  an  inhabitant  of  a  different 
Irish  town,  and  had  to  be  invented  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  each  line  by  a  different  singer,  after  which 
the  whole  company  roared  out  the  chorus  beginning 
with  the  lines,  "Will  you  come  up  to  Limerick!"  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  says  the 
song  "Going  up  to  Limerick"  is  not  only  not  identical 
with,  but  does  not  resemble  the  modern  limerick.  The 
Irish  song,  on  account  of  its  questionable  moral  char- 
acter, is  passed  down  only  by  word  of  mouth. 

Whether  the  name  limerick  derived  from  this  song 
or  not,  we  can  be  very  sure  that  the  limerick  did  not. 
Again,  there  is  a  popular  fallacy  which  gives  Edward 
Lear,  author  of  the  Nonsense  Book  (1846),  credit  for 
inventing  the  limerick,  although  Lear  states  in  the 
preface  to  his  book  that  he  is  indebted  to  an  old  verse 
he  had  often  heard : 

There  was  an  old  man  of  Toboga, 
Who  lived  on  rice,  gruel  and  sago, 
'Till  much  to  his  bliss 


His  physician  said  this : 
' '  To  a  leg,  sir,  of  mutton  you  may  go. ' ' 

To  Edward  Lear  goes  the  credit  for  developing  the 
limerick,  but  not  for  inventing  it.  As  near  as  we  can 
discover  the  first  limerick  to  appear  was  in  Michael 
East's  Second  Set  of  Madrigals  (1606) : 

O,  metaphysical  tobacco, 
Fetched  as  far  as  Morroco, 

Thy  searching  fumes 

Exhales  the  rheums. 
0,  metaphysical  tobacco. 

The  first  signed  limerick  probably  goes  to  Robert 
Herrick  in  his  Night  Piece  to  Julia: 

Then  Julia  let  me  woo  thee, 
Thus,  thus  to  come  unto  thee, 

And  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silvery  feet 
My  soul  I'll  pour  unto  thee. 

William  Congreve,  The  Way  of  the  World,  Act  IV 

(1700) : 

To  drink  is  a  christian  diversion, 
Unknown  to  the  Greek  or  the  Persian : 

Let  Mohametan  fools 

Live  by  heathenish  rules, 
And  be  damned  over  tea  cups  and  coffee. 

But  let  British  lads  sing 
Crown  a  health  to  the  king 
And  a  fig  for  your  sultan  or  Sophy. 

In  1810  the  form  appeared  again  with  Sir  Thomas 
Moor  in  The  Young  May  Moon,  The  Time  I've  Lost  in 
Wooing  and  I  Can  No  Longer  Stifle.  Leigh  Hunt,  in 
1830  wrote  some  numerous  limericks,  and  in  1846  Lear 
started  the  modern  limerick  on  its  course. 

The  Universal  Appeal 
The  universal  appeal  of  the  limerick  is  due  in  part 
to  the  ease  with  which  it  is  adapted  to  every  mood, 
tense  and  condition  of  life  "A  limerick  for  every- 
thing, and  everything  in  a  limerick,"  would  make  an 
excellent  motto  for  those  who  are  striving  for  clarity 
and  force  of  expression.  The  limerick  has  limitless 
possibilities  for  originality,  and  in  this  world  where 
every  expression  is  an  echo  of  a  previous  one,  there 
could  be  no  finer  way  of  getting  out  of  the  mire  of 
imitation  than  by  cultivating  the  limerick  habit. 
There  is  nothing  very  difficult  about  writing  the  lim- 
erick, anyone  may  become  adept.  I  for  one  await 
with  confidence  the  time  when  the  limerick  shall  be- 
come the  universal  language,  not  only  of  the  poets, 
but  of  all  men. 
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Portrait  of  an  Impulse 


By  R.  P. 


'Old  is  the  song  that  I  sing, 
Old  as  my  unpaid  bills — " 


-Kipling. 


I 


LIKE  the  one  with  the  hips,"  said  Shawn. 

lie  went  out  on  the  dance  floor  and  caught  her 
by  the  ankles.  Her  head  swung  just  clear  of  the 
floor  between  his  knees,  but  in  an  instant  she  had 
writhed  lithely  back  and  was  lacerating  Shawn's  face 
with  the  nails  of  one  hand  while  the  other  grasped  a 
handful  of  his  hair  and  held  her  up.  It  was  red, 
his  hair.  Shawn  dropped  her  feet  and  caught  her 
about  the  waist  before  she  touched  the  floor.  Laugh- 
ing, he  wiped  the  blood  from  his  cheek  on  her  cheek 
and  mouth  and  forehead.  It  was  really  very  becom- 
ing to  her.  Shawn  brought  her  shrieking  to  our  table 
and  laid  her  prone  across  it,  knocking  the  bottles  and 
saucers  to  the  floor.  He  beat  her  with  the  flat  of  his 
nand.  Everyone  was  laughing  uproariously  except 
the  girl. 

Shawn  let  her  up  when  she  stopped  kicking.  She 
wiped  his  blood  from  her  face  with  a  hand  wet  with 
spilled  wine ;  then  she  stood  on  one  foot  and  looked  at 
him.  She  was  very  graciously  constructed.  She  nib- 
bled reflectively  the  tuft  of  red  hair  that  still  re- 
mained in  her  left  hand.    Shawn  laughed  at  her. 

That  was  his  way.  Often  his  laugh  was  offensive. 
but  it  never  ceased. 

"What  is  your  name?"  I  asked. 

"Moire,"  she  told  Shawn. 

"I  shall  call  you  'Cat',"  said  Shawn,  and  he  roared. 

She  smiled  with  her  curved  lips  and  knelt  beside 
him  to  smear  the  oozing  blood  off  his  face.  There  was 
another  reason  why  she  knelt. 

She  and  Shawn  were  married  that  night. 


They  took  a  little  black  hut  on  the  shore,  where  the 
spume  could  blow  on  wild  nights  and  fill  the  crannies 
in  the  roof  with  salt.     Shawn  decorated  it  inside  and 


OUl  with  gin  bottles  of  this  shape  and  that,  and  Moire 
nailed  strips  of  red  cloth  on  the  walls  and  rafters 
inside  so  that,  as  they  rippled  in  the  sea-wind  at  night, 
the  house  seemed  to  be  burning  in  cold  flame.  Red 
was  always  her  color.  Often  she  would  jerk  great 
handfuls  of  hair  from  Shawn's  head  so  that  she  might 
chew  them  up  and  taste  the  red.  She  would  spew 
the  macerated  threads  against  the  window  pane,  where 
they  would  stick,  sometimes  for  days. 

They  had  great  times,  those  two.  Many  came  to 
visit  them  nights.  She  would  dance  and  Shawn  would 
howl  with  laughter  and  often  they  would  fight.  Shawn 
had  such  bright  red  blood.  Padr  Innishkeel  the  priest 
came  oftenest.  He  liked  them  because  they  were  so 
health}',  he  said.  He,  too,  was  very  healthy.  He  fol- 
lowed the  directions  of  the  Book  regarding  a  little 
wine,  and  his  stomach  had  thriven  mightily. 

But,  though  healthy,  his  was  the  sallow  bloodless 
skin  that  is  sometimes  found  in  Ireland.  His  color 
was  yellow.  His  eyes  and  hair  were  yellow,  and  his 
teeth  were  yellow  squares  against  the  pale  pinkness  of 
his  tongue.  His  yellow  tonsured  head  was  always 
hailed  with  shrieks  of  welcome  and  bellows  of  laughter 
at  the  cot  of  Moire  and  Shawn. 

Once,  at  night,  when  Shawn  and  Padr  had  passed 
the  black  jug  back  and  forth  for  three  hours,  Moire 
and  the  priest  talked  of  color.  Shawn  cackled  fool- 
ishly at  them;  he  was  a  color.    He  was  not  interested. 

"Sure,"  said  Moire,  "your  bloodless  yellow  is  a 
thin-lipped  color,  ay,  and  a  fine  color  for  paunchful 
priests.  Red  for  me.  Flame  color,  sun  color,  blood 
color — oh,  it  is  red's  the  father  and  the  king  of  colors! 
He  is  in  me,  too;  I  am  his  bride.  Look,  my  mouth  is 
red  where  he  has  kissed,  and  look,  he  gleams  at  you 
from  my  eyes  when  you  praise  your  lemon-tint.  Faith, 
the  glory  in  the  wing  of  the  bird  is  the  one  red  feather 
that  is  glimmering  when  he  sails.  Och,  and  it  's  red's 
the  strong  color,  the  master  of  all  the  colors.  Red  is 
the  love  color,  the  hate  color,  the  death  color.     What 
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is  it  will  be  stronger  than  these  ?  Fire  in  my  blood, 
he  makes  me  burn.  Why  else  would  I  be  loving  that 
great,  drunken,  laughing,  beautiful  red  fool  there?" 

The  priest 's  teeth  emphasized  his  slow  words. 

"Faith,  and  it's  a  very  devil  you  are  with  your  fire 
and  blood  and  death.  You  are  wrong.  Tis  the  yel- 
low in  red  that  gives  him  his  fire.  She  is  his  wife  and 
she  rules  him.  See,  she  goes  slowly  and  softly,  her 
body  swaying.  The  sun  is  changed  as  he  gleams  on 
her  flanks.  Her  haunches  are  as  precious  as  a  gem. 
See,  she  is  gold!  She  is  the  glint  of  the  sun  on  the 
sea,  the  life  of  the  fire,  the  heart  of  the  lily.  She  is 
wealth,  and  she  is  smootheness,  and  she  is  soothing 
coolth.  So,  yellow  is  my  mistress.  She  blesses  me 
and  for  her  I  am  strong,  wise,  and  subtle.  Ah,  you 
must  learn  to  love  yellow,  for  I  am  yellow, ' '  he  glanced 
at  Shawn's  hanging,  chuckling  head,  "and  yellow 
desires  you. ' ' 


She  slapped  his  pale  face  and  turned  him  out  and 
watched  his  vellow  lantern  stagger  toward  town. 


Yellow  is  the  sun,  gold  is  the  moon ;  the  sea  ripples 
in  saffron  laughter.  Hate  and  love  are  red,  but  pleas- 
ure is  yellow.  Jaun  roses  are  sweet,  and  the  liquor 
brewed  from  them  is  heady  and  languorous.  Red  in 
the  morning  gives  place  to  yellow  at  noon;  raw  silk 
and  ivory  are  smoothe  and  cool. 


Shawn  drew  her  head  back  till  her  throat  bulged 
to  his  teeth.  The  blood  dribbled  on  the  surprised 
paunch  of  the  priest  till,  pale  yellow  and  red,  it 
showed  like  Golgotha  at  sunset.  Blood  streaked  the 
cheek  and  mouth  and  forehead  of  Shawn's  wife.  It 
was  very  becoming  to  her.     Red  was  her  color,  really. 


tf 


zJktereal 


r)ALE  green  flesh 
■*■    Of  a  dead  sea-maid 
Tinges  the  sea 
With  a  glass-green  shade 
Till  the  stained  light  glints 


In  a  writhing' design 

Of  green-gold  mesh 
Like  a  tangled  vine 
On  the  green  sea-sand. 


And  amber-eyed 

Her  corpse  swings  slow 

With  the  faint-felt  tide. 


With  lipless  mouths 
The  drowned  men  lie 
And  stare  at  her 
As  she  tvashes  by. 


With  lidless  eyes. 
Dead  evil  flows 
From  her  lax-hung  limbs 
As  she  comes  and  goes. 


-R.  F. 
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The  'Poor  "Juvenile  Intellectual 


lit/  .).  L.  Clute 


IF  the  alleged  gods  above  this  hocus-pocus  ridden 
earth  ever  look  upon  it  to  laugh,  I  would  point  out 
to  them  that  just  at  the  present  moment  the  young 
campus  intellectual  is  worth  at  least  a  snicker. 

These  young  intelligensia  believe  that  they  are 
naughty,  naughty  little  boys.  So  they  are.  Mad.  bad 
little  boys  playing  Injun,  robber  and  pirate,  and  like 
bad.  bad  little  boys  making  a  bad,  bad  job  of  it.  They 
are  as  far  removed  from  their  noble  intellectual  red- 
skins and  rapacious,  swashbuckling  freebooters  as  was 
the  Virgin  Mary  from  Cleopatra.  They  prattle  of 
every  variety  of  scandalous  thing — from  free  love  to 
atheism.  Yet  if  some  Bohemian  shiek  were  to  try 
free  love  with  their  sisters  they  would  spend  their 
last  nickel  for  a  shot  gun.  and  they  would  have  much 
in  common  with  the  devout  men  to  God. 

They  manage  to  raise  a  sufficiently  blood-curdling 
warwhoop  to  have  the  one  good  effect  of  disturbing 
the  perenial  snooze  of  the  vested  custodians  of  the 
intellect.  They  are  not.  however,  primarily  interested 
in  the  good  they  may  accomplish.  They  are  not  even 
primarily  interested  in  the  nature  and  import  of  their 
warwhoop.  If  they  are  doing  the  futuristic  hornpipe 
today  they  will  be  daubed  with  the  war  paint  of  chief 
jPoo-Wah  tomorrow.  What  they  are  supremely  inter- 
ested in  is  in  gaining  publicity.  The  exquisite  shud- 
ders of  their  moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual  guard- 
ians is  a  valuable  accessory  in  their  propaganda.  I 
have  a  sublime  confidence  that  if  the  giddy  world 
would  stop  to  gape  while  they  worshiped  Lord  Je- 
hovah we  should  be  afflicted  with  many  and  fluent 
supplications  to  the  Hebraic  deity. 

Having  observed  and  communed  with  some  of  these 
juvenile  smart  alecs  I  herewith  label  them  as  geysers 
of  verbosity— spectacular  to  behold  and  giving  off  loud 
hisses  and  hollow  rumbles,  but  eventually  evaporating 
and  dissipating  into  space  after  heating  enormous 
quantities  of  the  surrounding  air.     T  further  find  that 


they  have  reduced  hypocracy  to  an  art  ;  nay.  even   a 
science. 

The  psychological  reason  of  their  puerile  desire  to 
imitate  the  bold  bad  men  of  their  fancy  has  interested 
me  strangely,  and  for  a  part  of  them  at  least,  I  have 
been  at  great  pains  to  concoct  a  theory  that  will 
explain  it. 

These  precocious  gents  for  the  most  part  have  dis- 
tinctly feminine  characteristics.  If  they  had  played 
robber  and  pirate  in  their  earlier  childhood  they  would 
not  have  these  feminine  traits.  Perhaps  they  were 
born  with  such,  and  were  thus  forever  debarred  from 
knowing  the  thrill  of  being  heap  big  Injun  and  all 
around  little  devil.  It  is  a  pet  theory  of  mine  that 
every  person  is  born  with  a  desire  to  play  at  raising 
romantic  hell  and  gain  the  publicity  attendant  thereto. 
Such  being  the  case,  they  are  only  turning  loose  their 
long  suppressed  desires.  Why  they  are  turning  them 
loose  now,  when  it  was  never  the  custom  of  the  times 
before,  is  still  another  thing  to  be  explained. 

Hack  in  the  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  age  the  proto- 
type of  these  bright  boys  were  content  to  hang  fast 
to  the  philosophical  and  theological  absurdities  of  the 
era.  No  one  paid  any  attention  to  them  and  they  had 
to  be  content  with  the  prospect  of  becoming  peda- 
gogues and  expounders  of  the  Holy  Writ  without  ever 
experiencing  the  delights  of  making  a  juvenile  uproar. 
The  time  came,  however,  when  the  modest  and  retiring 
maiden  took  a  hint  from  the  chorus  girl  and  forth- 
with paraded  the  streets  to  reveal  to  a  shocked  world 
that  she  was  a  vertebrate  and  a  biped.  The  once  un- 
discussed maid  was  at  once  the  subject  of  floods  of 
pulpit  wrath.  The  much  overlooked  young  intellectual 
observed.  He  also  took  the  hint  and  removed  his  in- 
tellectual shirt  to  exhibit  his  mental  mamillae  and 
umbilicus.  With  the  chaste  pedagogue  and  minister 
of  the  gospel  to  view  with  alarm  and  give  publicity, 
the  thing  was  an  immediate  success  and  has  been  done 
ever  since. 
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The  young  intellectuals  are  the  prize  winning,  long- 
distance, heavyweight  introspectors.  All  of  them  are 
intensely  thrilled  with  the  material  on  hand  for  in- 
trospection and  deem  themselves  worthy  of  exhaustive 
study  and  research.  The  proficiency  of  such  research 
is  revealed  by  their  profound  regard  for  themselves. 
They  introspect  and  imagine  the  most  mentally  ro- 
mantic and  girlish  claptrap  about  themselves,  being 
as  incapable  of  taking  a  good  common  barnyard- 
horse-sense  view  of  themselves  as  they  are  of  being  the 
possessor  of  an  original  idea.  This  last  is  a  foreign 
to  their  high  presure  intellects  as  ear  muffs  to  a  Zulu. 
They  also  indulge  in  the  primitive  instinct  to  phil- 
osophize, or  rather  to  adduce  with  great  solemnity  the 
latest  catch  phrases  of  their  latest  messiahs.  Just  at 
present  the  philosophy  of  "What's  the  use?"  is  the 
rage,  and  the  different  interpretations  of  this  oldest 
and  worm-eaten  idea  is  causing  them  hysterical  fits 
and  spasms  of  joy  unconfined.  They  profess  to  see  in 
it  many  mystic  and  occult  mysteries  and  secrets ; 
spouting  much  high  flown  and  asinine  bushwa  con- 
cerning it.  Altogether  they  strive  to  impress  upon 
the  common  herd  that  the  obscure  and  involved  oper- 


ation of  their  brain  cells,  as  well  as  the  Einstein 
Theory,  are  quite  incomprehensible  to  the  moron  in- 
telligence of  the  proletariat. 

Now  where  have  we  seen  such  verbosity,  imbei  ility 
and  hypocracy  before?  The  whole  attitude  and  tech- 
nique is  as  like  that  of  the  pedagogue  and  sky  pilot 
as  the  two  members  of  a  mathematical  identity.  They 
have  the  same  amazing  lack  of  perspective  and  lack 
of  ability  to  make  any  practical  application  of  their 
weighty  and  bombastic  second-hand  theories.  The 
youthful  wiseacre  in  the  absence  of  such  ability  pro- 
claims it  as  the  attribute  of  a  Babbitt. 

In  spite  of  all  their  pretensions  of  being  devils 
fellows  I  know  of  none  of  them  who   could   plus 
with  gusto  and  lightness  of  heart  into  a  really  Lira 
tious  and  profligate  life.     In  view  of  their  redundant 
twaddle  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  eventually 
make  good  orthodox  pedagogues.     Some  of  them  may 
even  achieve  the  heights  of  a  Rotarian,  and  perhaps  a 
few  have  the  remote  possibility  of  becoming  human 
in  time. 

In  the  meantime  all  of  their  floods  of  balderdash 
mean  nothing,  and  if  they  did — what  of  it  ? 


# 


Reassurance 


HHHANK  God  thahyou  are  stupid,  after  alt. 
You  seemed  so  gracelessly  intelligent 
That  there  was  nothing  wantmg,  to  prevent 

A  new,  precipitous  decline  and  fall. 

Less  wit  had  left  your  glories  rather  small; 

More  prettiness  had  been  a  detriment — 
Excess  of  that  sort  makes  for  discontent — 


But  as  I  saw  you,  I  was  at  your  call. 
Therefore  I  speak  my  gratitude.     Despite 
The  joys  of  love  whereof  true  lovers  tell. 
The  honey  is  not  got  without  some  stings 
Sow  I  must  go,  for  in  the  moon  to-night 
There  may  be  other  lineaments. — Ah  well, 
The  honey  is  not  got  without  some  stings 

— T. 
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jfyve  at \Martinmas 


(A   Play  in  One  Act) 

Story  by  James  Branch  Cabell 

Dramatized  by  J.  J.  Farriss 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS: 

Lady  Allonby Widow  of  about  33  years 

Dorothy  Allonby — Lady  Allonby's  step-daughter — 

(/  debutante. 
Mr.  George  Erwyn — Retired  army  officer  and  man 

about  town. 
Servants. 

SCENE  I 

The  first  scene  is  laid  in  the  large  tiring  room  of 
Latin  Allonby's  villa  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  A  fire  is 
burning  in  the  grate,  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  long 
diran.  Ladij  Allonby  is  seated  lure  gazing  into  the 
fire  when  the  curtain  rises.  She  gets  up.  pulls  the 
bell  cord,  and  is  answered  bg  the  maid. 

Lady  Allonby — Martha,  will  you  see  who  is  at  the 
door.'  I  thought  I  heard  some  one  ringing.  (Sin  re- 
sumes her  suit  on  the  diran.  Tin  maid  goes  out  and 
'presently  returns  with  a  card.) 

Lady  Allonby — Bring  him  in  here.  Dorothy 
hasn*t  dressed  yet,  and  I  don't  suppose  he  will  mind 
talking  to  me  for  a  while. 

(Mr.  Erwyn  enters  briskly  and  greets  Lady  Allonby 
first,  who  has  risen  from  her  seat  and  wa'l:ed  toward 
him.) 

Mr.  Erwyn — How  are  you,  my  dear  lady.  I  had 
not  expected  to  see  yon  back  at  Tunbridge  Wells  so 
soon. 

Lady  Allonby — Really,  Mr.  Erwyn.  1  had  not 
planned  to  return  before  the  full  season  in  London. 
But  Dorothy  was  here  alone,  and  you  know,  one 
must  look  after  one's  affairs  at  home. 


Mr.  Erwyn — Things  have  been  rocking  along  nicely 
since  you  left.  We  have  a  new  parson.  No,  old  Bick- 
ers didn't  die.  He-er-er-  he  tried  to  make  love  to  the 
widow  Vining.  Yes,  he  made  quite  an  ass  of  himself; 
really  he  did.  And  the  vestry  thought  he'd  better 
leave.  Nice  old  gentleman.  Too  bad  he  fell  in  love  at 
such  a  ripe  age.  And  did  you  hear  of  Harry,  poor 
boy,  he  was  run  through  the  lungs.  They  fear  for 
his  life.  And  Mrs.  Anstruther  has  recovered  her 
shape  and  is  to  be  allowed  a  separate  maintenance. 

(They  sit  down  on  the  sofa,  and  Lady  Allonby 
pours  tea,  which  the  maid  has  brought  in  while  they 
were  talking.) 

Lady  Allonby — 'Tis  shocking. 

Mr.  Erwyn — Yes  (vindictively)  'Tis  incredible  to 
my  mind,  at  least,  that  the  bonds  of  matrimony  should 
be  slipped  thus  lightly.  But  the  age  is  somewhat  lax 
and  the  world  now  views  with  complaisance  the  mad 
antics  of  the  half-grown  lads  and  wenches  who  trip 
toward  the  altar  as  carelessly  as  if  the  partnership 
were  for  a  country  dance. 

(Lady  Allonby  stirs  her  tea  and  looks  for  sunn 
minutes  into  the  fire.  At  length  site  gets  up,  takes 
the  empty  cups  and  lays  them  on  the  tray.  She  sits 
back  down  facing  him.) 

Lady  Allonby — I  had  not  thought  that  you,  of  all 
men.  would  ever  cast  a  serious  eye  toward  marriage. 
Indeed.  Mr.  Erwyn.  you  have  loved  women  so  long 
that  I  must  dispute  your  ability  to  love  a  woman — 
and  your  amours  have  been  a  byword  these  twenty 
years. 

Mr.  Erwyn — Dear  Lady,  surely  you  would  not 
confound  amour  with  love .'  Believe  me.  the  transla- 
tion is  inadequate.  Amour  is  but  the  summer  wave 
that  lifts  and  glitters  and  laughs  in  the  sunlight,  and 
within  the  instant  disappears;  but  love  is  the  nnfath- 
omed  eternal  sea  itself.     Or — to  shift  the  metaphor — 
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Amour  is  a  general  under  whom  youth  must  serve. 
Curiousity  and  Lustiness  are  his  recruiting  officers, 
and  it  is  well  to  fight  under  his  colours,  for  it  is 
against  Ennui  that  he  marshals  his  forces.  "lis  a 
resplendant  conflict,  and  young  blood  cannot  but  stir 
and  exult  as  paradoxes,  marching  and  countermarch- 
ing at  the  command  of  their  gay  generallissimo,  make 
way  for  another  in  iridescent  squadrons,  while 
through  the  steady  musketry  of  epigram  one  hears 
the  clash  of  contending  repartees,  or  the  cry  of  a 
wailing  sonnet.  But  this  lord  of  laughter  must  be 
served  by  youth  alone,  and  by  and  by  each  veteran — 
scarred,  it  may  be,  but  not  maimed,  dear  Lady — is 
well  content  to  relinquish  the  glory  and  adventure, 
of  such  colorful  campaigns  for  some  quiet  inglenook, 
where,  with  love  to  make  a  third,  he  prattles  of  past 
days  and  deeds  with  one  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
him  toward  the  tomb. 

Lady  Allonby — And  so — .'  (Tunis  and  busies  her- 
self with  a  vase  of  flowers  which  stands  on  a  table 
beside  her.) 

Mr.  Erwyn — Split  me!  I  thought  you  had  noted 
it  long  ago. 

Lady  Allonby — Indeed.  I  suppose  it  is  quite  time. 
(Turning  round  to  him.) 

Mr.  Erwyn — I  am  not  in  the  heyday  of  my  youth. 
I  grant  you;  but  I  am  not  for  that  reason  unneces- 
sarily unmoved  by  the  attractions  of  an  advantageous 
person,  a  fine  sensibility  and  all  the  graces. 

(Lady  Allonby,  smiling  slightly,  goes  over  to  tin 
windows  and  adjusts  the  shade.  She  walks  back  to 
the  fire  and  stands  by  the  mantle,  looking  down  at 
Mr.  Erwyn.) 

Lady  Allonby — Who  is  she  .' 

Mr.  Erwyn — An  angel. 

Lady  Allonby  (Shakes  her  finger  at  him) — Be- 
ware lest  she  prove  a  recording  angel;  a  wife  who 
takes  too  deep  an  interest  in  your  movements  will 
scarcely  suit  you. 

Mr.  Erwyn —  (smiling) — Oh,  I  am  assured  that  on 
Saturdays  she  will  allow  me  the  customary  half- 
holiday. 

(Lady  Allonby,  evidently  rebuffed,  sits  down  at 
the  little  tea  table  and  butters  a  wafer,  all  tin  while 
listening  to  Mr.  Erwyn  nimble  along.) 

Mr.  Erwtyn — Yet,  as  postscript,  I  do  not  desire  a 
wife  who  will  take  her  morning  chocolate  with  me 
and  sup  with  Heaven  knows  whom.     T  have  seen  too 


much  of  marriage  a  la  mode,  and  I  come  to  her,  if 
not  with  the  transports  of  an  Amadis,  at  least  with 
an  entire  affection  and  respect. 

Lady  Allonby — Then,  you  love  this  woman?  (Lifts 
her  head  quickly  and  regards  him  intently.) 

Mr.  Erwyn — Very  tenderly,  and,  indeed,  I  would, 
for  her  sake,  that  the  errors  of  my  past  life  were  not 
so  numerous,  nor  the  frailty  of  my  aspiring  resolu- 
tions rendered  apparent — ah,  so  many  times ! — to  a 
gaping  and  censorious  world.  (Draws  toward  her.) 
For,  as  you  are  aware,  I  cannot  offer  her  an  untried 
heart ;  'tis  somewhat  worn  by  many  barterings.  But 
I  know  that  this  heart  beats  with  an  accentuation  in 
her  presence ;  and  when  I  come  to  her  some  day  and 
clasp  her  in  my  arms,  as  I  aspire  to  do,  I  trust  thai 
her  lips  may  not  turn  away  from  mine  and  that  she 
may  be  more  glad  because  I  am  so  near  and  that  her 
stainless  heart  may  sound  an  echoing  chime.  For, 
with  a  great  and  troubled  adoration,  I  loved  her  as  I 
have  loved  no  other  woman ;  and  this  much,  I  submit, 
you  cannot  doubt. 

Lady  Allonby  (with  extreme  innocence) — I?  La, 
how  should  I  know? 

Mr.  Erwyn — Unless  you  are  blind,  and  I  apprehend 
those  spacious  shining  eyes  to  be  more  keen  than  the 
tongue  of  a  dowager, — you  must  have  seen  of  late 
that  I  have  presumed  to  hope — to  think — that  she 
whom  I  love  so  tenderly  might  deign  to  be  the  affec- 
tionate, the  condescending  friend  who  would  assist 
me  to  retrieve  the  indiscretions  of  my  youth. 

Lady  Allonby — It  is  true  that  I  have  not  been 
wholly  blind. 

Mr.  Erwyn  (beseechingly) — Anatasia.  is  not  our 
friendship  of  an  age  to  justify  sincerity .' 

Lady  Allonby — Oh,  bless  me,  you  toad !  but  let 
us  not  talk  of  things  that  happened  ages  ago.  Well, 
I  have  not  been  unreasonably  blind, — and  I  do  not 
object, — and  I  do  not  believe  that  Dorothy  will  prom 
obdurate. 

Mr.  Erwyn  (rapturously) — You  render  me  the 
happiest  of  men.  You  have,  then  already  discussed 
this  matter  with  Miss  Allonby? 

Lady  Allonby  (Laughing) — Not  precisely,  since  I 
had  thought  it  apparent  to  the  most  timid  lover  that 
the  first  announcement  came  with  best  grace  from  him. 

Mr.  Erwyn  (Smiling  broadly) — 0'  my  conscience, 
then.  I  shall  be  a  veritable  Demosthenes,  and  in  com- 
mon decencv  she  will  consent. 
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Lady  Allonby  (pretending  amusement) — Your 
conceit  is  appalling. 

Mr.  Erwyn — 'Tis  beyond  conception,  and  I  propose 
to  try  marriage  as  a  remedy.  I  have  heard  that  noth- 
ing so  takes  down  a  man. 

Lady  Allonby — Impertinent !  Now  of  whatever 
can  the  creature  be  talking. 

Mr.  Erwyn — I  mean  that,  as  your  widowship  well 
knows,  marrying  puts  a  man  in  his  proper  place.  And 
that  the  outcome  is  salutary  for  proud,  puffed-up  fel- 
lows I  would  be  the  last  to  dispute.  Indeed,  I  incline 
to  dispute  nothing,  for  I  find  that  perfect  felicity  is 
more  potent  than  wine.  I  am  now  all  pastoral  rap- 
tures, and  were  it  not  for  the  footman  there,  I  do 
not  know  to  what  lengths  I  would  go. 

Lady  Allonby — In  that  event  I  shall  fetch  Doro, 
thy,  that  the  crown  may  be  set  upon  your  well-being. 

Mr.  Erwyn  (with  evident  satisfaction) — Believe 
me,  'tis  what  I  have  long  wished  for.  And  when 
Miss  Allonby  honors  me  with  her  attention  I  shall, 
since  my  life's  happiness  depends  upon  the  issue, 
plead  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a  starveling  barrister, 
big  with  the  import  of  his  first  case.  May,  I,  indeed, 
rest  assured  that  any  triumph  over  her  possible  ob- 
jections may  be  viewed  with  not  unfavorable  eyes? 

Lady  Allonby — 0  sir,  believe  me,  there  is  nothing 
I  more  earnestly  desire  than  that  you  may  obtain  all 
that  is  necessary  for  your  welfare.  I  will  fetch  Doro- 
thy. (She  goes  out  through  the  curtains  on  the  left. 
A  footman  removes  the  tea  table,  and  Mr.  Erwyn  is 
left  alone.) 

SCENE  II 

(Mr.  Erwyn,  left  alone,  gets  up;  smiles  at  his  own 
reflection  in  the  mirror,  re-arranges  his  ruffles;  con- 
sults his  watch;  adjusts  the  padding  which  enhances 
the  calves  of  his  legs;  seats  himself,  and  is  humming 
a  merry  air  as  the  curtains  to  the  side  door  part  and 
yield  up  Dorothy  Allonby.  She  walks  briskly  over 
to  Mr.  Erwyn  as  though  feigning  unusual  excitement.) 

Dorothy — Heavens!  What  can  it  be,  Mr.  Erwyn, 
that  has  cast  mother  into  this  unprecedented  state  of 
excitement  ? 

Erwyn  (kissing  her  hand) — What,  indeed? 

Dorothy — For  like  a  hurricane  she  burst  into  my 
room  and  cried  "Mr.  Erwyn  has  something  of  im- 
portance to  tell  you.  Why  did  you  put  on  that  gown  ? 
— bless  you,  my  child" — all  in  one  eager  breath;  then 
kissed  me,  and  powdered  my  nose,  and  despatched  me 
to  you  without  any  explanation.    And  why  ? 


Erwyn — Why,  indeed? 

Dorothy  (decisively) — It  is  very  annoying. 

Erwyn  (  trying  to  register  reproach) — Bending 
you  to  me? 

Dorothy — That,  I  can  pardon — and  easily.  But  I 
dislike  all  mysteries,  and  being  termed  a  child  and 
being— 

Erwyn — Yes? 

Dorothy — and  being  powdered  on  the  nose.  (She 
goes  to  mirror,  and  standing  on  tip  toes,  peers  anxi- 
ously into  its  depths.  She  rubs  the  powder  from  her 
nose,  as  if  in  disapproval  and  frowns,  while  involun- 
tently  all  the  while,  walks  to  extreme  end  of  the  apart- 
tently  all  the  while,  walks  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
apartment  where  he  evinces  a  sudden  interest  in  a 
vase  which  is  sitting  upon  a  pedestal.) 

Dorothy — Is  there  any  powder  on  my  nose  ? 

Erwyn — I  fail  to  pereceive  any. 

Dorothy — Come  closer. 

Erwyn — I  dare  not. 

Dorothy  (Turns  sharply  around  and  walks  toward 
the  sofa) — Pie!  one  who  served  against  the  French, 
and  afraid  of  powder. 

Erwyn — It  is  not  the  powder  I  fear. 

Dorothy  (sinking  down  on  the  divan) — What, 
then? 

Erwyn — There  are  two  of  them,  and  they  are  so 
red. 

Dorothy  (blushing) — Nonsense. 

Erwyn  (in  virtuous  tones) — 'Tis  best  to  avoid 
temptation. 

Dorothy — Undoubtedly,  it  is  best  to  avoid  having 
your  ears  boxed. 

(Mr.  Erwyn  sighs  as  if  in  disappointment.  Doro- 
thy gets  up,  pours  herself  some  tea  and  sits  down  on 
the  opposite  end  of  the  divan.) 

Dorothy — What  was  it  you  had  to  tell  me  ? 

Erwyn — 'Tis  a  matter  of  some  importance. 

Dorothy  (feigning,  surprise) — Heavens!  one 
would  think  you  about  to  make  a  declaration. 

Erwyn  (seating  himself  beside  her) — I  have  been 
known  to  do  such  things. 

Dorothy  (coyly  slipping  a  pillow  between  her  and 
Mr.  Erwyn) — Oh! 

Erwyn  (smiling  at  her  over  the  top  of  the  pillow) 
— -Yes,  I  admit  that  I  am  even  now  shuddering  upon 
the  verge  of  matrimony. 

Dorothy — Indeed !  Have  you  selected  an  ac- 
complice? 

(Continued  on  Page  277) 
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cRepiews 


The  watchword  of  the  Cat's  Head  Club,  insofar  as 
it  has  any  watchword,  is  "Informality."  The  Re- 
views of  this  issue  accordingly  abandon  all  attempts 
at  definitive  judgment  or  scholarly  criticisms.  The 
work  of  the  prof  essional  reviewers  is  always  accessible. 
after  all.  Instead  of  regular  reviews,  then,  this 
Review  section  is  to  be  simply  talk  around  books — a 
progression  from  a  book  via  a  rambling  discursiveness 
to  je-ne-sais-ou. 

The  Garden  of  Epicurus.    By  Anatole  France. 

Michaut  has  called  this  book  "a  manual  for  unbe- 
lievers.'" Given  a  proper  definition  of  terms,  the 
phrase  is  as  accurate  a  description  as  a  phrase  can 
ever  be.  But  if  "unbeliever"  is  taken  in  the  locally 
prevalent  sense  as  a  term  of  reproach,  there  is  trouble 
ahead.    A  digression  seems  pardonable  and  necessary. 

Belief,  per  se,  is  obviously  no  more  of  a  duty  than 
doubt.  The  true  virtue  consists  in  doubting  what 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe.  A  belief  which  is  an  act 
of  will  and  not  a  reasoned  conclusion  is  of  course  a 
flagrant  immorality,  a  deliberate  spiritual  dishonesty. 
The  notion  that  a  faith  which  runs  counter  to  reason 
is  somehow  the  more  noble  on  that  account  is  droll 
enough,  in  all  conscience.  Yet  it  is  not  unknown.  A 
similar  point  of  view  was  represented  when  a  revival- 
ist, who  was  saving  souls  in  Durham  not  many  years 
ago,  proclaimed  the  glad  news  that  "any  idiot  can.be 
a  Christian."  A  cynical  retort  would  be  easy  and 
acquiescent.  But  let  us  hope  that  the  prophet's 
theology  is  as  defective  as  his  science  and  history.  For 
the  sake  of  a  noble  religion,  let  us  not  concede  that 
any  idiot  can  be  a  Christian. 

After  all,  belief  is  simply  a  matter  of  relativity, 
like  everything  else.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all 
Southern  Methodists  are  infidels  destined  to  an  here- 
after of  eternal  discomfort — from  the  Mohammedan 
point  of  view.  (The  Mohammedans  themselves,  as 
we  can  easily  see,  are  a  benighted  credulous  folk ;  so 


the  score  is  even.)  We  believe  what  we  believe,  we 
doubt  Avhat  we  doubt ;  and  we  are  confident  that  we 
are  equally  orthodox  and  admirable  in  both  attitudes. 
We  may  then,  pardon  M.  France  for  his  reluctance 
to  believe  as  much  and  as  readily  as  most  people. 

For  this  collection  of  pensees  is  an  expression  of  a 
Pyrrhonism  that  leaves  little  room  for  Faith  and 
Hope.  (Concerning  Charity,  there  is  more  to  be  said.) 
To  a  detached  spectator  (and  one  should  always  view 
the  writing  of  this  ironist  a  little  from  without)  there 
is  a  certain  pleasure  in  observing  the  almost  auto- 
matic thoroughness  with  which  M.  France  sets  about 
his  work  of  demolition.  Everything  comes  in  for  its 
chastisement,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  "The 
gods  are  adjectives."  "If  there  are  any  gods,  and  if 
they  have  any  morality,  it  is  much  too  complex  for 
men  to  understand  it,"  "If,  after  all,  death  should 
leave  us  some  existence,  be  sure  that  beyond  the  tomb 
we  shall  be  just  as  we  were  on  earth.  .  .  .  The 
idea  spoils  heaven  and  hell  in  advance ;  it  robs  us  of 
all  hope,  for  what  we  most  desire  is  to  become  some- 
thing else  than  what  we  are.  And  that  is  forbidden. ' ' 
"In  human  existence,  we  do  well  to  take  the  side  of 
chance.  For  chance,  in  the  long  run,  is  God."  And 
it  is  the  same  throughout  the  book.  Showers  of  witty 
skepticism  are  rained  down  on  all  of  our  most  treas- 
ured beliefs;  denial,  as  an  intellectual  state,  seems 
complete. 

Yet,  though  the  Pyrrhonism  is  the  most  striking 
and  stimulating  single  characteristic  of  the  book,  it 
is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  Anatole  France  is  merely 
one  of  the  Geister  die  verneinen.  A  simple  reitera- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  universal  futility  is  too  barren 
and  sterile,  too  purely  negative,  to  satisfy  any  healthy 
mind ;  and  M.  France  had  his  beliefs  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  us.  These  positive  elements  of  his  nature  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  careless;  it  is  very  easy  to 
shout  "skeptic,"  "cynic,"  and  many  find  the  shout- 
ing an  excellent  substitute  for  thought.  As  France 
himself  says :     ' '  We  call  them  skeptics  who  do  not 
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Bare  our  illusions,  without  wondering  if  they  have 

others  of  their  own."  The  one  principal  which  he 
would  not  give  up  was  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of 
men.  His  communism  and  pacificism  were  manifests 
tions  of  this  faith.  One  is  constantly  finding  phrases 
and  sentences  revealing  a  depth  of  human  sympathy 
that  is  too  often  passed  over.  If  Irony  was  one  of  the 
judges  that  he  invoked  for  humanity,  let  us  not  for- 
get that  Pity  was  the  other. 

We  must  always  remember,  too,  that  the  skeptical 
Epicurus  of  the  title  of  this  book  is  only  one  of  the 
two  saints  before  whom  Anatole  France  burns  incense. 
In  another  book,  he  says :  ' '  Epicurus  freed  the  minds 
of  men  from  empty  terrors.  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  more 
tender  and  sensual,  led  men  to  happiness  by  the  in- 
ward dream.  They  were  both  good  friends  to  human- 
ity :  Epicurus  in  destroying  illusions,  the  saint  in  cre- 
ating the  illusions  from  which  there  is  no  awakening. ' ' 

It  is  always  risky  to  try  to  put  so  complex  a  matter 
as  the  nature  of  Anatole  France  into  an  epigram ; 
there  are  always  many  reservations  to  be  made.  It  is, 
though,  probably  not  very  far  wrong  to  say  that  Ana- 
tole France  thought  like  a  pagan  and  felt  like  a  Chris- 
tian.   It  is  an  admirable  combination. 

NOTABLE  COLLECTION 

An  Anthology  op  Verse  By  American  Negroes. 
Edited  with  a  Critical  Introduction,  Biographical 
Sketches  of  the  Authors,  and  Bibliographical  notes 
by  Newman  I.  White,  Ph.D.,  Trinity  College,  and 
Walter  C.  Jackson,  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women ;  pp.  250  -|-  iv.  Trinity  College  Press,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

A  review  of  a  book  which  has  already  gained  inter- 
national recognition  may  seem  a  trifle  unnecessary. 
No  attempt  will  be  made  here,  therefore,  to  state  dif- 
ferently what  leading  literary  critics  have  already 
said  concerning  a  volume  generally  regarded  as  the 
best  anthology  of  its  kind  extant.  As  Kai  Kumar 
said  of  the  White- Jackson  anthology  (in  United 
India),  "poetry  and  art  know  no  bar  of  colour  or 
creed.'"  The  poets  here  represented  are  presented 
primarily  as  poets. 

This  occasion  is  taken  to  quote  a  sonnet  by  Leslie 
Pinckney  Hill,  a  negro  whose  poems  and  scholarly 
work  are  noteworthy : 

SPRING 
Sweet  are  the  maiden  promises  of  spring, 
Her  voice  comes  wandering  like  some  muted  tone 


From  far-off  symphonies,  ami  everything 
She  wears  is  but  a  veiling  lightly  thrown 
Around  the  form  of  beauty,    sin-  will  Beem 
Demurely  chaste  and  reticent  awhile 

But  in  her  eyes  in  youth's  eternal  dream, 
And  all  the  light  of  passion  in  her  smile. 
When  the  bold  sun,  her  lover,  argues  down 
Her  shy  reserves,  then   will  her   lips  confess 
Her  timorous  deep  desire,  and  she  will  crown 
Her  fealty  with  wondrous  fruitfulncss. 
Ami  when  her  time  is  done,  the  earth  will  praise 
Her  blithe  and  rosy  breed  of  summer  days. 


— K.  P.  II. 

A  SOCIABLE  ANTHOLOGY 

The  Week-End  Book.  Edited  by  Vera  Mendel, 
Francis  Meynell,  and  John  Goss.  The  Dial  Press. 
320  pp. 

A  remarkably  diverting  little  book,  this  anthology. 
The  editors  have  divided  the  poetry  into  four  divis- 
ions :  Great  Poems,  Hate  Poems,  State  Poems,  and 
the  Zoo.  In  addition  to  this,  there  may  be  found  a 
collection  of  songs,  carefully  arranged  with  the  notes ; 
remarks  on  food,  and  how  not  to  prepare  it ;  sugges- 
tions for  games  to  play  on  week  end  trips  when  the 
rest  of  the  party  has  gone  off  with  the  car;  and  "First 
Aid  in  Divers  Crises." 

In  the  collection  of  hate  poems,  we  find  this  one, 
by  W.  N.  Ewer,  which  should  at  least  recommend  the 
author  to  the  Knuts  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan : 

How  odd 
Of  God 
To  choose 
The  Jews. 

Then  there  is  Swift's  famous  lines  "On  An  Upright 
Judge ' ' : 

In  church  your  grandsire  cut  his  throat; 
To  do  the  job  too  long  he  tarried: 
He  should  have  had  my  hearty  vote 
To  cut  his  throat  before  he  married. 

There   are    others   by    Prior,    Browning,    and    G.    K. 
( 'hesterton  quite  worth  including  in  the  group. 

The  songs  include  some  rollicking  folk  tunes,  in- 
cluding "Bobby  Shaftoe. "  In  the  notes  on  food  we 
are  given  the  sage  advice:  "Don't  cook  things  in 
clay.  N.  B. — Mice  in  honey  should  be  imported  from 
China,  not  prepared  at  home."  The  first  aid  notes 
offer :  "To  stay  the  hicquet  drink  water  backwards ! ' ' 
(Continued  on  Page  286) 
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fcOETRY,  to  most  men,  is  a  palpitating,  rhyth- 
mical opportunity  to  become  warmly  and  pas- 
sionately stupid,  to  replendish  the  torn  dreams 
of  their  youth  and  to  snuggle  shamefacedly  with  il- 
lusions and  faiths  which  they  have  seen  life  spoil," 
says  the  cynical  Louis  Untermeyer  in  the  Saturday 
Review.  Certainly  all  of  his  definitions  cannot  apply 
to  college  poets,  for  most  of  them  have  not  yet  experi- 
enced the  disillusionment  of  life.  Perhaps  this  lack 
of  experience  is  the  reason  so  many  college  students 
attempt — attempt,  mind  you — to  write  verse,  but  re- 
gardless of  what  poetry  is  and  the  reason  for  it  being 
written,  it  is  interesting  to  discover  just  what  college 
students  are  doing  in  verse.  With  this  thought  in 
mind  I  have  gone  through  all  of  the  exchanges  I  have 
received  this  year,  and  this  month  I  am  offering  an 
anthology  of  college  verse  instead  of  my  usual 
criticisms. 

Every  magazine  I  have  received  contains  some 
verse,  but  I  have  been  forced  to  select  all  of  my  verse 
from  seven  magazines.  As  a  rule  the  best  edited 
magazines  contain  the  best  verse,  but  both  The  Caro- 
lina Magazine,  of  the  state  university,  and  The  Cor- 
addi,  published  at  N.  C.  C.  W.,  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  The  Coraddi,  however,  has  placed  one  poem  in 
my  collection.  This  magazine  seems  to  cater  to  vers 
libre,  but  one  feels  like  this  is  excusable  when  a  poem 
like  this  one  is  printed : 

TONIGHT 

The  waves  froth  and  foam  at  the  mouth ; 

They  are  white  with  fury,  angry  with  the  wind. 

Tonight  the  moon  is  cold ; 

Frozen  and  hurrying  she  goes, 

Drawing  her  pale,  gossamer  veils  close  about  her. 

— By  Joe  Grimslet. 

College  students  seem  to  think  that  they  can  write 
verbs  libre  when  they  cannot  write  any  other  kind  of 
verse,  but  most  of  the  ' '  free  verse ' '  writers  first  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  rhymed  verse.  Even  Amy  Low- 
ell did.     In  fact,  her  first  volume  was  rhymed  verse. 


But  I  think  the  following  verse  from  the  "Numero 
"Grotesk"  of  The  Haverfordian,  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege, needs  no  apologies.  It  is  the  best  whimsical  poem 
among  all  my  stack  of  clippings. 


THE  EVENING  STAR 

Venus 

Gleaming  pale  yellow  through  the  twilight 

Like  a  kerosene  lamp 

In  the  window 

Of  a  hilltop  farmhouse. 

— (Anonymous.) 

From  The  Haverfordian  also  comes  the  fresh,  clever, 
and  alliterative  sonnet  in  which  there  is  "A  Drome- 
dary drumming  on  a  drum,"  and  "A  Virgin  on  the 
verge  of  shedding  tears." 

ORIENTALE 

Six  silver  shekels  in  my  purse,  I  go 

Within  the  sacred  portals  of  the  Mosque, 

To  see  the  pictures  which  the  fakirs  show: 
Gaze  on  the  gates  of  Gaza,  Grand  Hiosk. 

A  Dromedary  drumming  on  a  drum, 

A  Virgin  on  the  verge  of  shedding  tears 
Upon  whose  brow  a  monstrous  snake  appears, 

A  heated  hottentot  that  beats  a  torn. 

All  these,  embroidered  screens  and  carvings  old, 
High  hung  with  shimmery  shawls  of  far  Cashmere, 
Among  the  filthy  fakirs,  ringed  with  gold, 

Prone  on  the  crimson  rugs,  with  hookahs  near. 

Six  silver  shekels  in  my  jerkens  are, 

Bazaar,  Bazaar,  Bazaar,  Bazaar,  Bazaar ! 

—  (Anonymous.) 


"In  hands  sufficiently  cleft  and  daring  the  sonnet 
may  be  turned  to  any  mood;  it  may  march  with 
classical  dignity,  respond  nimbly  to  the  lyric  impetus 
of  double  rhymes  and  quickened  tempo,  it  may  be  a 
symphony  or  a  simple  song  in  a  major  key,"  says  the 
editor  of  "Voices  of  Living  Poets"  in  Current  Opin- 
ion for  March.  Jerry  Solomon  seems  to  be  the  only 
creditable  sonneteer  among  all  my  exchanges.     She 
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jdits  The  Tatler  at  Randolph-Macon  College  for 
Women.  The  following  sonnet  is  much  more  dignified 
;han  most  poetic  eulogies  written  by  college  students : 

DEATH  OF  CONRAD 

You  are  dead — dead  is  the  rover,  gone 

The  adventurer  in  ocean's  mysteries; 

Stilled  is  the  bird-battalioned  wind  at  dawn, 

Stilled  are  the  livid,  formidable  seas. 

Those  solitary  strands  and  languid  shores 

Where  you  have  watched  a  strange,  immobile  sky 

And  sea  and  transitory  gull  which  soars 

Above  the  bay  where  shallow  vessels  lie, 

Those  forest-fringed  long  beaches,  coral-dyed, 

Are  empty  now,  and  gone  the  obscure  sails 

From  inland  swells  where  lagoon  boats  were  tied — 

These  are  they  whom  fullest  grief  assails ! 

For  you  were  soul  of  islands  night-effaced, 

Of  ships  upon  the  sea  's  long  perilous  waste. 

— Jerry  Solomon. 

The  "Song  for  Gretchen"  is  also  by  a  Tatler  poet. 

SONG  FOR  GRETCHEN 

You  are  not  Pierot 

And  I  am  not  Pierette — 

We  are  Harlequin  and  Columbine. 

Tears  and  singing  tragedy 

Are  not  in  the  silly  melody 

Of  our  meaningless  lives. 

O  pour  red  vrine  on  the  white  roses 

And  we  will  make  a  bright  duet, 

A  rosy  harmony  for  a  white  love — 

Harlequin  a  madly  throbbing  rhythm 

And  Columbine  a  fanciful  tremulo. 

And  sudden  finale  will  be  like  our  love : 

Not  Pierrot 's  cry  of  lonely  pain, 

But  laughing  envoi 

To  a  song  that  has  passed  out  of  memory. 

—Dorothy  Van  Ness. 

The  editor  of  The  Carolinian  describes  ' '  The  Music 
Teacher"  as  a  "Tender,  sympathetic  poem."  and  it  is 
because  I  believe  he  has  correctly  described  it  that  I 
include  it. 

THE  MUSIC  TEACHER 

I  saw  her  pass  the  door, 
A  little  thin,  a  little  more  careworn. 
She  smiled  at  me,  the  sweetest,  strangest  smile, 
So  brave  and  yet  so  sad.     Her  eyes  smiled  not; 
They  never  do,  but  in  them  burns  a  light 
As  though  they  mirrowed  far  off  fires  divine, 
Too  bright  for  mine  or  any  eyes  but  hers. 

Long  ago. 
She  had  a  lover  and  he  was  beloved ; 
But  love  had  crushed  her  dreams — she  chose  the  dreams. 


Wild,  glorious  dreams  of  crowded  concert  halls, 
Of  seas  of  faces  upward  turned   while  she 
Awoke  to  ecstacy  their  souls.     Poor  girl, 
Her  fingers  were  not  skilled  to  match  her  dreams. 

And  now 
She  lives  in  our  town  and  spends  the  days 
In  guiding  other  fingers  o'er  the  keys 
Which  her  could  not  awake.     Some  pity  her 
And  some  will  laugh — the  thoughtless  always  laugh 
At  those  who  dream  and  have  no  dreams  come  true. 
They  say  she  failed,  yet  valiautly  she  strives 
And  follows  still  a  hope  that  will  not  die. 
They  say  she  failed,  yet  in  her  eyes  the  light 
Burns  deathless,  like  a  beacon  flaming  on 
To  all  eternity.     A  failure?     God, 
Would  that  the  earth  held  more. 

— J.  E.  Hankins. 


.<>"<>•• 


Love  at  Martinmas 

(Continued  from  Page  273) 

Erwyn — Split  me,  yes  ! 

Dorothy — And  have  I  the  honor  of  her  ac- 
quaintance? 

Erwyn — Provoking !    No  woman  knows  her  better. 

Dorothy  (smiling) — Dear  Mr.  Erwyn,  this  is  a  dis- 
closure I  have  looked  for  these  six  months. 

Erwyn — Split  me  ! 

Dorothy — Heavens,  yes — you  have  been  a  rather 
dilatory  lover — (pause.)  I  am  inexpressibly  grieved 
that  I  should  have  kept  you  waiting.  And,  in  fact,  I 
had  thought  of  reproaching  you  for  your  tardiness. 

Erwyn — Now,  in  that  case,  the  matter  could,  no 
doubt,  have  been  more  expeditiously  arranged — 
since  your  intentions  have  been  quite  apparent — 
(removes  the  cushion)  you  do  not,  then  disapprove 
of  my  intentions? 

Dorothy — Indeed,  no,  I  think  you  will  make  an 
excellent  step-father.  (Cushion  falls  to  floor  and  Mr. 
Erwyn,  smiling,  replaces  it.) 

Dorothy — And  so,  mother,  believing  me  in  ignor- 
ance, has  deputed  you  to  inform  me  of  of  this  most 
transparent  secret  ?  How  strange  is  the  blindness 
of  lovers!  (Sighing.)  But  I  suppose  we  are  all  much 
alike. 

Erwyn  (softly)  — We? 

Dorothy  (blushing) — I  meant — 

Erwyn — Yes?  (His  voice  sinks  to  a  pleading  tone) 
— Dear  child  am  I  not  worthy  of  a  trust  ? 
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Dorothy  (after  a  long  interval  during  which  both 
seem  ill  at  ease) — I  am  going  to  the  Pantiles  this  after- 
noon to  feed  the  swans. 

Erwyn — (making  an  effort  to  comprehend  her 
meaning) — Oh!  surely,  he.  too.  is  rather  tardy. 

Dorothy  (evincing  surprise) — Oh!  then,  you 
know? 

Erwyn — I  know  that  there  is  a  tasteful  and  se- 
cluded summer-house  near  the  fountain  of  Neptune 

Dorothy  (unconvincingly) — I  was  never  allowed 
to  go  into  secluded  summer-houses  with  any  one :  and. 
besides,  the  gardeners  keep  their  beer  jugs  there — 
under  the  biggest  bench. 

Erwyn  (beaming  upon  her  paternally) — I  was  noi. 
till  this,  aware  that  Captain  Audaine  was  so  much 
interested  in  ornithology.  Yet  what  if.  even  when  he 
is  seated  upon  that  biggest  bench,  your  Captain  does 
not  utterly  lose  the  head  he  is  contributing  to  the 
tete-a-tete? 

Dorothy  (confidently) — Oh  but  he  will.  (Then 
reflectively)  I  shall  have  again  to  be  painfully  sur- 
prised by  his  declaration,  for.  after  all.  it  will  be  only 
his  seventh. 

Erwyn — Doubtless,  your  astonishment  will  be  <-x- 
treme  when  you  rebuke  him.  there  above  hortensial 
beer  jugs. 

Dorothy — And  I  shall  be  deeply  grieved  that  he 
has  so  utterly  misunderstood  my  friendly  interest  in 
his  welfare :  and  I  shall  be  greatly  indignant,  after 
he  has — in  effect — after  he  has — 

Erwyn  (holding  up  a  forefinger  at  her) — But  not 
until  afterwards.  Well  I  have  told  you  their  redness 
is  fatal  to  good  resolutions. 

Dorothy — After  he  has  astuonded  me  by  his  sev- 
enth avowal.  And  I  shall  behave  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  the  eighth  time  he  recurs  to  the  repugn 
nant  subject. 

Erwyn — But  the  ninth  time  ? 

Dorothy  (proudly) — He  has  remarkably  expressive 
eyes,  and   really  Mr.   Erwyn.   it  is  the  most   lovable . 
creature  when  it  raves  about  my  flint-heartedness  and 
cutting  its  poor  throat  and  murdering  every  man  I 
ever  nodded  to. 

Erwyn  (sighing) — Oh.  youth,  youth.  Dear  child. 
I  pray  you  do  not  trifle  with  the  happiness  that  is 
within  your  grasp !  Si  jeunesse  savait — the  proverb 
is  somewhat  musty.  But  we  who  have  attained  the 
St.  Martin's  summer  of  our  lives  and  have  grown 
capable  of  but  a  calm  and  tempered  affection,  at  the 
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utmost,  cannot  but  look  wistfully  upon  the  rap- 
tures and  ignorance  of  youth,  and  we  would  warn 
you.  were  it  possible,  of  the  many  dangers  whereby 
you  are  encompassed.  (Gets  up  and  stand*  facing 
her.)  Love  is  a  deity  that  must  not  be  trifled 
with;  his  voice  may  ehaunt  the  requiem  of  all  which 
is  bravest  in  our  mingled  natures,  or  sound  a  star  of 
such  nobility  as  heartens  us  through  life.  He  is 
kindly,  but  implacably  beneficent ;  a  bestower  of  all 
gifts  upon  the  faithful,  a  bestower  of  very  terrible 
gifts  upon  those  that  flaunt  him ;  and  T  who  speak  to 
you  have  seen  my  own  contentment  blighted  by  just 
such  flippant  jesting  with  love's  omnipotence,  before 
the  edge  of  my  first  razor  had  been  dulled.  "Pis  true, 
1  have  lived  since  in  indifferent  comfort:  yet  it  is  but 
a  dreary  banquet  where  there  is  no  platter  laid  for 
love,  and  within  the  chambers  of  my  heart — dust  gath- 
ering  now.  my  dear! — he  has  gone  unfed  these  fif- 
teen years  or  more.  (Purrs  In  and  fro  as  though 
weighing  the  questions  further  in  his  mind.) 

Dorothy  (evidently  touched  by  the  ardor  of  his 
speech) — Oh.  goodness!  And  so  you  have  loved 
mother  all  of  fifteen  years.  (Erwyn  sits  down  closi 
to  her.) 

Erwyn — Nay,  split  me — 

(Lady  Allonby  inters  from  the  left.) 

Lady  Allonby — Your  servant,  sir.  I  trust  you 
young  people  have  adjusted  matters  to  your  satis- 
faction .' 

SCENE  III 

(Mr.  Erwyn  again  gets  up  from  the  divan  upon  the 
arrival  of  Lady  Allonby  and  shifts  about  nervously. 
Dorothy  beams  with  suppressed  excitement.  Lady 
Alloiihy  regards  both  of  them  somewhat  quizzically.) 

Dorothy — Dear  Madam,  I  am  overjoyed.  (She 
kissi  s  In  r  stt  p-mothi  r  impulsively  and  leaves  tin  simp 
via  center  door.) 

Lady  Allonby  (recovering  her  somewhat  ruffled 
dignity) — 0  vulgarity;  the  sweet  child  is  yet  unpol- 
ished. But,  I  suppose,  we  may  regard  the  matter  as 
fettled  .' 

Erwyn  (somewhat  resignedly) — Yes,  [  think,  dear 
Lady,  we  may  with  safety  regard  the  matter  as 
settled. 

Lady  Allonby — Dorothy  is  of  an  excitable  nature. 
(She  sits  down  on  the  divan.)  And  .you.  dear  Mr. 
Erwvn.  who  know  women  so  thoroughly,   will  over- 
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look  the  agitation  of  an  artless  girl  placed  in  quite 
unaccustomed  circumstances.  Nay,  I  myself  was  af- 
fected by  my  first  declaration. 

Erwyn  (seating  himself  beside  her) — Doubtless, 
Lord  Stephen,  was  very  moving. 

Lady  Allonby  (smiling  confidently) — I  can  assure 
you  that  he  was  not  the  first, 

Erwyn — Egad,  I  remember  perfectly,  in  the  old 
days,  when  you  were  betrothed  to  that  black-visaged 
young  parson. 

Lady  Allonby  (blushing,) — Well,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber anything  of  the  sort. 

Erwyn — You  wore  a  blue  gown. 

Lady  Allonby — Indeed? 

Erwyn — And — 

Lady  Allonby — La,  if  I  did,  I  have  quite  forgot- 
ten it,  and  it  is  now  your  manifest  duty  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Erwyn — Never  in  all  these  years  have  I  been  able 
to  forget  it. 

Lady  Allonby — I  was  but  a  girl,  and  'twas  but 
natural  that  at  first  I  should  be  mistaken  in  my  fan- 
cies :  and  at  all  events,  there  is  nothing  less  well-bred 
than  a  good  memory.  I  would  decline  to  remain  in 
the  same  room  with  one  were  it  not  that  Dorothy 
has  deserted  you  in  this  strange  fashion.  Whither, 
pray  has  she  gone? 

Erwyn  (smiling) — Her  tender  heart  is  affected  by 
the  tender  and  moving  spectacle  of  the  poor  hungry 
swans,  pining  for  their  native  land  and  make  a  raree- 
show  for  visitors  in  the  Pantiles;  and  she  has  gone 
to  stay  them  with  biscuits  and  to  comfort  them  with 
cake. 

Lady  Allonby — Really ! 

Erwyn — And  to  defend  her  from  the  possible 
ferocity  of  the  gold-fish,  Captain  Audaine  had  oblig- 
ingly afforded  service  as  an  escort. 

Lady  Allonby  (in  surprise) — Oh,  in  the  circum- 
stances she  might  permissibly  have  broken  the  en- 
gagement. 

Erwyn  (looking  wise) — But  there  is  no  engagement 
as  yet. 

Lady  Allonby — Indeed? 

Erwyn  (leaning  closer  as  if  about  to  impart  a  great 
secret) — Harkee,  should  he  make  a  declaration  tonight 
she  will  refuse  him. 

Lady  Allonby — Why,  but  of  course. 

Erwyn  (grinning  confidently) — And  the  eighth 
time. 
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Lady  Allonby — Undoubtedly,  but  at  whatever  are 
you  hinting? 

Erwyn — Yet  the  ninth  time — 

Lady  Allonby — Well,  what  is  it,  you  grinning 
toad  ? 

Erwyn  (chuckling  to  himself) — After  the  ninth 
time  there  will  be  an  engagement. 

Lady  Allonby  (evincing  surprise) — Mr.  Erwyn,  II 
had  understood  that  Dorothy  looked  favorably  upon ' 
your  suit. 

Erwyn  (caressing  his  brow  with  his  finger  tips) 
— Anastasia,  'tis  the  first  I  had  heard  of  it. 

Lady  Allonby — Surely — 

Erwyn — Nay,  but  far  more  surely,  in  consideration 
of  the  fact,  not  a  half-hour  since,  you  deigned  to 
promise  me  your  hand  in  marriage — 

Lady  Allonby  (smiling  courteously) — 0  la  now! 
Tis  the  first  time  I  had  heard  of  it. 

(Both  stare  at  each  other  in  amazement.  Then 
Lady  Allonby  bursts  into  laughter.) 

Lady  Allonby — Do  you  mean — 

Erwyn — Indeed,  so  intentional  was  I  of  aspiring  to 
Miss  Allonby 's  affections  that  all  my  soul  was  set,' 
upon  possessing  the  heart  and  person  of  a  lady,  in' 
my  humble  opinion,  for  more  desirable. 

Lady  Allonby  (somewhat  taken  aback) — I  had  not 
dreamed — 

Erwyn — Behold,  how  rightly  is  my  presumption 
punished.  For  I  with  a  fop's  audacity,  had  thought 
my  love  for  you  of  sufficient  moment  to  have  been 
long  since  observed ;  and  strong  in  my  conceit,  had 
scorned  a  pleasing  declaration  made  up  of  faint 
phrases  and  whining  ballads  endings.  I  spoke  as  my 
heart  prompted  me ;  but  the  heart  has  proven  a  poor 
counsellor,  dear  Lady,  and  now  I  am  rewarded.  For 
you  have  not  even  known  of  my  passion,  and  that 
which  my  presumption  had  taken  for  a  reciprocal 
tenderness  proves  in  the  ultimate  but  a  kindly  aspira- 
tion to  further  my  union  with  another. 

Lady  Allonby  (very  softly) — D'  ye  love  me,  toad? 

Erwyn — Indeed,  I  have  loved  you  all  my  life, — 
first  with  a  boyish  inclination  that  I  scarce  knew  was 
love,  and,  after  your  marriage  with  an  honorable 
gentleman  had  severed  us,  as  I  thought,  irrevocably, 
with  such  love  as  may  an  as  ingenuous  person  hear 
a  woman  whom  both  circumstances  and  the  respect 
in  which  he  holds  her  have  placed  beyond  his  reach, — 
a  love  that  might  not  be  spoken,  but  of  which  I  had 
considered  you  could  never  be  ignorant. 
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Millinery  and  Ready-to-Wear 

Phone  659 


Buy  Your 

Carter  jf  lotoers 

At 

THE  BLOSSOM  SHOP 

Next  to  the  Bo-Peep  Shop 
Phone  1391 
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MADE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  WAY' 


Watch  for  Exhibits 

of  our  correctly  designed 

MEN'S  CLOTHES 

carefully  tailored  in  the  English  Fashion 

from  Distinctive  Imported  and 

Domestic  Fabrics. 


You  will  serve  your  pockctbook  as  well  as  your 
wardrobe  if  we  make  your  next  suit. 

TO  ORDER 


$29.50 


STETSON  "D" 

"Nationally  Known — Justly  Famous" 
=  "MADE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  WAY"  —^ 


NOW    OPEN 


City  Sandwich  Shop 


Visit  Us 
You  will  be  pleased 


MORRIS  PRINTING  CO. 

Commercial  Printing 

"nuf  sed" 

216  EAST  PARRISH  STREET 

DURHAM.  N.  C. 

Lady  Allonby — Mr.  Erwyn.  at  least  I  have  not 
been  ignorant — 

Erwyn — The}'  had  each  one  of  them  some  nature' 
that  reminded  me  of  you.  That  was  the  truth  of  it] 
a  truth  so  potent  that  we  will  not  discuss  it.  Instead, 
dear  madam,  do  you  for  the  moment  grant  a  losing 
gamester  the  right  to  rail  at  adverse  fate !  for  I  shall 
trouble  you  no  more.  Since  your  widowhood,  I 
have  pursued  you  with  attentions  which,  I  now  per- 
ceive, must  at  many  times  have  proven  distasteful. 
But  my  adoration  had  blinded  me :  and  I  shall  trouble 
you  no  more.  I  have  been  too  serious.  I  did  not 
know  that  our  affair  was  but  a  comedy  of  the  eterna 
duel  between  man  and  woman ;  nor  am  I  sorry,  dear 
opponent,  that  you  have  conquered.  For  how  valor 
ously  you  fought !  Eh  let  it  be !  for  you  have  tri- 
umphed in  this  duel,  0  puissant  lady,  and  I  yield  the 
victor — a  devoted  and,  it  may  be,  a  rather  heavy 
heart ;  and  I  shall  trouble  you  no  moret.   (Gets  up.) 

Lady  Allonby — Oh  sir,  you  are  aware  that  once — 

Erwyn  (resumes  his  seat  as  though  regretfully) — 
Indeed,  "twas  the  sand  on  which  I  builded  yet  I  am 
wiser  now.  and  I  perceive  that  the  feeling  you 
entertain  toward  me  is  but  the  pallid  shadow  of  a 
youthful  inclination.  I  shall  not  presume  upon  it 
Oh,  I  am  somewhat  proud,  dear  Anastasia,  I  have 
freely  given  you  my  heart,  such  as  it  is;  and  were 
you  minded  to  accept  it,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
through  friendship  or  through  pity  only,  I  would  re 
fuse.  For  my  love  of  you  has  been  the  one  pure  and 
quite  unselfish  emotion  of  my  life,  and  I  may  .ot 
barter  it  for  an  affection  of  lesser  magnitude  eiti-^r 
in  kind  or  in  degree.  And  so,  farewell.  (Gets  up  and 
starts  to  leave.) 

Lady  Allonby  (rises  and  stands  beside  him) — Yet 
hold,  dear  sir — Lord,  but  will  you  never  let  me  have 
the  woman's  privilege  of  talking? 

Erwyn  (pauses  somewhat  startled  i)i  his  transit  to 
the  door) — Nay,  but  I  am  at  ever  at  your  service. 

Lady  Allonby — Since,  as  this  betokens — 

Erwyn — 'Tis  a  tasteful,  handkerchief. — but  some- 
what moist ! 

Lady  Allonby — And  my  eyes? 

Erwyn — Red ! 

Lady  Allonby  (sitting  back  doivn) — I  have  bee: 
weeping  too,  with  my  head  on  the  pin  cushion,  am 
the  maid  trying  to  tipsify  me  with  brandy — 

Erwyn — Why  ? 
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A  wide,  lull-length  knee 
that  won't  creep  up 
your   leg  —  won't   bind! 


This  button  re- 
fuses   to    come 
It's   sewed 
lit   the   seam . 
'*-'  Four  thicknesses 

of   material   instead   ol   the 
usual  twol    No  patcht 


Tou  cant  beat  Hanes  ^Athletics"  \)  allies 


JUST  READ  the  five  famous  points  surround- 
ing  the   illustration   above.     They   tell  the 
story  of  how  much  comfort  is  built  in  Hanes 
Athletics.      Then   read    the   Hanes   Guarantee. 
It  tells  how  much  wear  is  built  in  Hanes.    Hanes 
has  everything — that's  all  there  is  to  it! 

-  The  price?  A  dollar.  How  we  can  make  such 
underwear  at  such  a  price  is  the  wonder  of  com- 
fortable men  everywhere.  Hanes  will  pay  you 
bigger  returns  in  comtort  and  wear  than  any 
underwear  investment  you  ever  made.  It's  un- 
beatable value! 

Go  in  to  your  regular  dealer's  today  and  say 
"Hanes  Athletics."  It  he  can't  supply  you  at 
once,  let  us  know. 


$1  A 


Full  Cut 

Athletic  Union  Suits 


This  is  the  Hanes  Guarantee.  We 
guarantee  Hanes  Underwear  absolutely — 
every  thread,  stitch  and  button.  We  guaran- 
tee to  return  your  money  or  give  you  a  new 
garment  if  any  seam  breaks. 


P.  H.  HANES   KNITTING  COMPANY 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 
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Lady  Allonby — I  thought  you  were  to  marry 
Dorothy. 

Erwyn  (sits  back  down  resignedly) — You  objected.' 

Lady  Allonby — I  think,  old  monster,  that  I  would 
entertain  the  same  objection  to  seeing  any  woman 
thus  sacrificed — 

Erwyn — Well .' 

Lady  Allonby — Except — 

Erwyn  (seizes  her  hand  anil  pulls  her  to  him). 

Incomparable  Anastasia — 

AS   THE   CURTAIN  FALLS 


Reviews 

(Continued  from  Page  275) 

For  snake  bite,  a  tourniquet  is  advocated,  with  the 
old  fashioned  remedy  of  "good  doses  of  whiskey  or 
brandy,  repeated  several  times  if  necessary.  Some 
people  prefer  sal  volatile.  .  .  .  Xo  one  knows  the 
reason  for  this.''  And  again,  note  on  blisters:  "The 
popular  indulgence  of  biting  off  blood  blisters  is 
strongly  to  be  deprecated.'"  The  correct  remedj'  is 
given.  j|j 


The  volume  is  a  neat  job  from  the  book-binders' 
standpoint.     And  its  decorations  will  be  effective  in, 
preventing  its  being  mistaken  for  a  treatise  on  rural 
sociology,    tatting,    or    the    new    Rules    For    Auction 

BridSe-  — R.  P.  H. 

GRACEFUL  GUITERMAX  AGAIN 

A  Poet's  Proverbs.     By  Arthur  Guiterman.     E.  P. 
Button  &  Co.     124  pp. 

The  author  of  "The  Light  Guitar'"  and  "Chips  of 
Jade"  evidently  wrote  A  Poei's  Proverbs  with  the 
idea  of  pleasing  the  cynic,  the  Y.  M.  I'.  A.  secretary. 
and  the  leader  of  Boy  Scouts.  He  came  very  near 
succeeding,  and  he  still  shows  his  skill  in  turning  out 
neat,  dove-tailed  verses.  The  volume  bears  the  sub- 
title "Mirthful,  Sober,  and  Fanciful  Epigrams  on 
the  Universe,  With  Certain  Old  Irish  Proverbs.  All 
in  Rhymed  Couplets.*'  This  should  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  book. 

Perhaps  the  first  of  the  proverbs  is  the  best.  The 
page  "Of  Courtesy"  begins 

If  you  are  Good,  for  Goodness'  Sake  be  grateful 
And  mind  your  Manners ! — Don  't  make  Virtue  hateful. 


U.  3.  L.   BUS  J  LNE 

HOURLY  SERVICE  TO 
RALEIGH       :       DURHAM       :       GREENSBORO 


INFORMATION  TO  ALL  POINTS  IN  THE  STATE 


U.  S.  L.  BUS  STATION 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 
DURHAM  PHONE  918  RALEIGH  PHONE  204 
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RIDE  THE  FAGEOL  SAFETY  COACH 


RALEIGH 


MAKE  IT  A  PLEASURE  TRIP 

BETWEEN 

DURHAM  GREENSBORO 


Phones 

447  RALEIGH 
DURHAM 


riC&ffiSb 


Main  Office:  401  Fayetteville  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Our  Coaches  are  Well 
Lighted  and  Heated 


ALL  PASSENGERS 
INSURED 


Phones 

918  BURLINGTON 
777  GREENSBORO 


Coaches  Chartered  at 
Reasonable  Rates 




1 

NEW 

The  PARIS 

ORPHBTT>"> 

"* 

THEATRE 

- 

Durham's  Leading  Theatre 

HOME  OF 

PERSONAL  DIRECTION  DON  NICHOLS 

MUSICAL  COMEDY 

ft 

Showing  the  Cream  of  All  Photo  Plays 

AND 

PARAMOUNT 

VAUDEVILLE 

FIRST  NATIONAL 

GOLDWYN 

METRO 

WM.  FOX,  INC. 

Three  Shows  Daily. 
Five  Shows  Saturday  and  Holidays 

ft 

Pick  of  Comedies 
Pathe  and  Fox  News  Reels,  Topics,  Etc. 
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(How  many  stalwart  folks  in  Christendom  do  make 
it  so!) 

Some  of  the  couplets  are  hackneyed  platitudes  not 
worth  quoting.  This  reviewer  found  this  one,  "Of 
Conceit, ' '  one  of  the  clever  ones,  however : 

In  foolish  Pride  the  Sparrow  tried  to  stride 
Beside  the  Crane — and  split  himself  in  twain. 

And  also  this : 

Until  the  Donkey  tried  to  clear 

The  Pence,  he  thought  himself  a  Deer. 

And  this  one,  "Of  Self -Esteem" : 

"What  Fruits,"  the  speaker  jeered,  "can  .Science  show?" 
And   Science  brought  his  Words  by  Radio. 

This  last  one  might  be  taken  to  heart  by  the  trainers 
of  the  notorious  Poole  bill. 

The  proverbs  deal,  as  the  Walrus  said,  with  ' '  many 
things" — from  cabbages  to  kings.  The  fact  that  so 
many  of  them  deal  with  nature  subjects  ("Of  Fish," 
"Of  Outdoors,"  "Of  Trails  and  Roads."  "Of  Ang- 


lers." "Of  Horses,"  "Of  Certain  Birds,"  etc.,  ad 
(almost)  infinitum  leads  one  to  believe  that  Mr.  Guit- 
erman  jotted  down  his  metrical  observations  on  the 
backs  of  envelopes  while  on  his  vacation. — R.  P.  H. 


The  Little  Spig 


(Continued  from  Page  259) 

the  house,  but  not  a  sound  came  from  the  room.  I 
put  my  shoulder  to  the  door  and  crashed  it  down. ' ' — 
Here  Charley  stopped — his  hands  over  his  ryes. — 
"And  there,"  said  Charley,  "I  saw,  horrible  to  be- 
hold,— I  saw  them — There  they  lay  upon  the  floor  in 
hideous  red  death,  she  in  his  arms  and  clasping  him 
in  serpentine  embrace.  And  over  their  feet  there 
swayed  in  rythmic  time  the  head  of  a  terchiopalo." 

After  a  minute  I  asked.  "But  Charley,  why  has 
Mercedes  and  all  this  tragedy  affected  you  so 
strangely?" 

"I  am  her  father,"  said  Charlev. 
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ICE   CREAM 


DURHAM  ICE  CREAM  CO. 
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"Ice  Cream  Specialists" 

Phones  58  and  59 

FANCY  ICES  BLOCKS 
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Carolina  Power 

and 

Light  Co. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

GAS 

And  Distributors  of  Gas  Appliances 


'  'If  it  is  heat  you  require,  you 
can  do  it  better  with  GAS" 


The  Fidelity 
¥>ank 

Durham  and  West  Durham,  N.  C. 

# 

Duke  University  Students  and  Co-Eds 
always  welcome  at  this  Bank 

Open  an  account  with  us 
today 

Resources  over  $7,000,000.00 


Gilmers,  Inc. 

Spring 
Appearance 


Yes  men!  the  new  spring  suits  are 
here  in  pleasing  variety.  Smart 
styles  for  men  and  young  men  who 
want  to  be  well  dressed  and  up-to- 
date  without  being  forced  to  pay 
fancy  prices.  "Marx"'  suits  are 
fully  guaranteed  to  give  the  wearer 
perfect  satisfaction.  Where  else 
could  you  get  that  for  only 


$27.50 


W.  T.  POLLARD 


A.  J.  POLLARD 


'Pollard  'Bros. 


$> 


Hardware,  Cutlery 
and  Sporting  Goods 


120  West  Main  Street 

209-211  West  Parrish  Street 

Durham,  N.  C. 


TELEPHONE  132 
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In  Qollege  and  after— 


The  use  of 


Ipampghire  ^iafionenj 


Is  a  social  and  business  asset.  That  is 
why  college  men  insist  on  Old  Hamp- 
shire Stationery  for  their  correspon- 
dence. Sold  Plain  and  Die  Stamped  at  the 

OWL  PHARMACY 


Fine  Stationery  Department,  Hampshire  Pap 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 


Karpen  Living  Room  Furniture 

Overstuffed,  Cane-Back,  and  Fiber  Suites 


Patronage  nf  Faculty  and  Students 
Solicited 

Royall  6?  Borden 

East  Chapel   Hill  Street 


V\  7E   INVITE   Duke   University 

*  *     Students    to   make   our  store 
headquarters  while  down  town. 

\ 

Durham 
Boo\  and  Stationery  Company 
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WAVERLY  ICE  CREAM 

AND  YOU'LL  GET  THE  BEST 
"Made  Its  Way  By  The  Way  Its  Made" 


Manufactured  by  the 


Waverly  Ice  Cream  Company 

Holland  Street,  Opposite  City  Market         Phones  176-178 


R.  Blacknall 

&  Son 

DRUGGISTS 

Geer  Building,  opposxte  Postojjice 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Budd-Piper  Roofing 
Company 

Durham,  North  Carolina 


Contractors  for  All  the 
Better  Kinds  of 

ROOFING 
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SHEET  METAL 

WORK 


Qontracts  Solicited  Anywhere  in 
North  Carolina 
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Drugcists 
A  CLEAN  DRUG  STORE 


IN  BUSINESS  FOR  YOUR  HEALTH  and  PLEASURE'. 

Whitman's  Candies,  Eastman  Kodaks 
Waterman  Fountain  Pens 
Stationery  and  Magazines 

Visit  our  Soda  Fountain  where  the  Best  is  Served. 
Fresh  Sandwiches  Daily 


olland  Brothers 
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MANTELS 
TILE  AND 
GRATES 

Durham.   N.C. 


PIANOS 

VICTROLAS 

]he  fioriw  fiuimnu 

"Everything  Musical " 

RADIOS 

SHEET  MUSIC 

McDonald's  Drug  Store 

'Prescription  Druggist 

-•c»i  ©:.<..■ 

We  Appreciate  Your  Business 

■+*©■£•• 

Telephone  1083 

West  Durham,  N.  C. 


When  Down  Town  Drop  In 


'Puritan  J^unch 


We  Feed  You  Cheaper 
and  Better 


Murphey  &  George  ?{icolaou 

Proprietors 


Lindsey  Faucett  &  Sons 

'Baggage  Transfer 

...>©,<... 
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Duke  University 

* 
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Funeral 
Designs 
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% 

"Flowers    According  to   Doyle' 
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Fine  Toilet  Articles 
Whitman  s  Candies 
Eastman  Kodaks 


Motor  Delivery       Let  us  serve  you 


Hotel 
JMa/boume 

CAFETERIA 

a  la  carte 

DINING  ROOM 


Sorority,  Fraternity  and  Class  Banquets  a 

Specialty. 
Duke  University  Students  always  welcome. 


Private  Dining  Roonis 


First  Rational  Trust 
Qompany 

Durham,  N    C. 


Real  Estate 

Investments 

Trusts 


4  GIFTS  THAT  LAST  }*- 

Every  Student 
Should  Be  Punctual! 

GRUEN 
WATCHES 
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and  Aid  Punctuality 
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Jones  6?  Frasier  Company 

Jewelers 
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College  Faculty  and  Students 
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in  Durham  for 
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For  Service 
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Street^Railway  Transportation 
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Women  and  the  University 
Publications 

THE  May  number  of  the  Archive  lias  been  given 
to  the  women  of  the  University  under  the  man- 
agement of  Chi  Delta  Phi  sorority.  Both  the  women 
and  the  managers  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded.  Particularly  are  they  grateful  to  Mr. 
J.  J.  Parriss  for  his  assistance  in  their  work. 

The  women  have  responded  enthusiastically  to  a 
request  for  manuscripts.  The  managers  feels  that  this 
fact  indicates  that  the  women  are  eager  to  take  a  part 
in  the  University  publications.  They  believe  also 
that  if  the  co-eds  had  a  proportional  representation 
on  the  publication  staffs,  they  would  enter  more  heart- 
ily into  contributing  to  the  columns  of  the  magazines. 
Proportional  representation  would  eliminate  a  certain 
timidity  the  women  feel  in  submitting  their  manu- 
scripts for  criticism  to  a  staff  composed  entirely  of 
men.  It  would  stimulate  their  interest  and  pride  in 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  phases  of  college  life,  and 
would,  so  they  believe,  offer  to  women  an  opportunity 
which  every  college  should  give  them.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  women  have  decided  literary  and  admin- 
istrative ability  and  their  presence  on  the  staffs  would 
add  to  efficiency  and  would  more  fairly  reflect  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  student  body.  The  managers 
would,  therefore,  like  to  present  this  suggestion  for 
serious  consideration. 

□     □     □ 

One  for  the  Proof  Reader 

THE  editors  of  the  Archive  have  been  assiduous 
this  year  in  securing  the  best  literary  material  on 
the  campus  for  the  University  magazine.  If  there 
have  been  literary  defects  in  the  material,  certainly 
the  editors  cannot  be  blamed  for  it.  But  somewhere 
between  the  time  the  typewritten  manuscripts  are  pre- 
sented and  their  publication  a  good  many  technical 
errors  creep  in — errors  in  spelling,  grammar,  typo- 
graphical arrangement,  omissions ,  and  repetitions. 
Whether  these  errors  are  due  to  proof  reader's  care- 


lessness or  printer's  malice  neither  the  reader  nor  the 
young  author,  who  wrathfully  views  the  abused  work 
of  his  pen,  can  tell. 

It  is  proverbial  that  the  authorial  buds  are  as  sen- 
sitive as  the  linguial  papillae.  To  have  the  best  verses 
of  his  sonnet  omitted  or  the  most  striking  sentence  in 
his  story  printed  in  the  wrong  place  or  the  words  for 
which  he  diligently  sought  in  Webster's  Collegiate  mis- 
spelled is  rather  a  blighting  chill  for  the  young  author. 

The  Archive  is  an  attractive  magazine  and  should 
not  be  marred  with  typographical  errors,  for  they  are 
not  only  very  unpleasant  to  the  reader  but  damaging 
to  the  reputation  of  the  periodical.  More  carefulness 
and  closer  observation  in  proof  reading,  or,  if  the 
fault  lies  beyond  the  proof  reader,  a  word  to  the 
printer  may  serve  to  eliminate  this  technical  defect. 

□     □     □ 

The  May  Day  Festival 

"\A  TE  are  all  looking  forward  to  making  May 
▼V  i)av  mean  much  to  the  alumnae  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity. For  the  past  five  years  the  women  stu- 
dents have  had  a  formal  May  Day  celebration  with 
the  traditional  May  Queen  and  a  few  dances  for 
her  entertainment,  and  each  celebration  has  shown  a 
slight  improvement  over  those  of  the  preceding  years. 
We  have  great  hopes  for  the  future.  This  spring 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  have  the  May  Day  cele- 
bration  what  it  really  should  be — interesting,  attrac- 
tive, and  expressive  of  the  spring  season;  as  much  so 
as  Browning's  lines : 

"The  year's  at  the  spring 
Ami    .lay's   at    the    morn; 
Morning's  at  seven; 
The  bill  side's  dew-pearled; 

The    lark's   cm    the    wing; 

The  snail's  on  the  thorn; 

God  's  in  Ms  heaven — 

All 's  right  with  the  world!  " 

Hut   more  even   than  that   is   hoped   for.     The  May 

Day  celebration    is  conducted   solely    by   the   women 
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students;  the  plans  are  made  to  give  every  woman 
student  a  chance  to  take  part.  Since  this  is  true,  why 
not  make  make  it  primarily  a  day  for  all  of  the  wo- 
men students,  past  as  well  as  present  ?  The  men  have 
a  "home-coming"  day  during  football  season;  foot- 
ball is  primarily  a  man's  game;  so,  why  should  May 
Day  not  be  the  "home-coming"  day  for  the  alumnae? 
Is  there  another  time  during  the  whole  year  that  the 
campus  is  more  beautiful  ?  If  the  May  Day  Festival 
represents  the  women's  activities  on  the  campus  then 
let  all  the  women  return  to  their  Alma  Mater  on  that 
day  and  join  in  the  merry-making ! 

□     □     □ 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Conference 

IT  will  be  just  a  little  more  than  a  month  before  we 
will  all  be  off  to  the  great  summer  conference  of 
the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association  at  Blue 
Ridge.  Blue  Ridge  is  an  ideal  spot  for  a  conference 
of  any  kind,  literary,  religious  or  even  for  house  par- 
ties, for  it  is  there  that  one  becomes  renewed  in  mind 
and  spirit.  It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  have  such  a  place 
to  which  we  can  go  to  become  rested  after  a  year  of 
strenuous  college  life. 

The  conference  is  held  for  a  four-fold  purpose, 
namely:  to  play,  love,  work  and  worship. 

Filled  with  pep,  college  songs  and  yells  we  leave 
for  Blue  Ridge.  Upon  arriving  we  meet  girls  from 
the  entire  Southern  district.  The  colleges  which  they 
represent  are  judged  in  terms  of  their  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm. During  the  ten  days  spent  at  Blue  Ridge 
there  is  no  sport  lacking.  Among  the  most  popular 
are  horseback  riding,  tennis,  hiking,  and  swimming. 

After  becoming  acquainted  we  learn  to  love  the 
girls  whom  we  have  met,  the  speakers  who  deliver  such 
wonderful  addresses,  and  the  mountains  which  make 
us  "be  still  and  know  God." 

Do  you  want  to  know  if  we  have  any  work  to  do? 
If  you  wish  to  call  it  work  you  may,  but  to  most  of 
us  it  is  pleasure.  Meetings  of  a  religious  nature, 
such  as  morning  watch  and  discussion  groups,  are 
held  daily.  Ideas  and  plans  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
obtained  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  at  home,  and  each  or- 
ganization should  be  helped  because  of  its  members 
that  attended  the  conference.     While  there  each  col- 


lege group  mast  put  on  two  big  stunts,  and  in  order 
to  have  the  best  stunt  we  must  have  a  good  lively 
crowd. 

The  last  and  best  purpose  of  the  conference  is 
worship.  As  youths  of  America  we  often  put  the 
highest  things  in  life  lowest  and  the  lowest  things 
highest.  We  think  of  all  pleasure  in  terms  of  mater- 
ial things.  It  is  at  Blue  Ridge  where  the  peaks  of 
the  mountains  reach  to  the  "land  of  God"  that  a 
spirit  of  reverence  and  love  creeps  into  our  very 
beings.  We  feel  the  greatness  and  glory  of  our 
Maker  and  our  hearts  are  filled  with  love  and  thank-  ; 
fulness.  A  desire  comes  to  us  to  run  away  from  the 
crowd  and  go  out  among  the  hills  where  we  may  gaze 
upward  and  say,  ' '  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the 
hills  from  whence  cometh  my  help." 

□      □     □ 

The  Taurians  Next  Year 

THOUGH  a  very  young  organization  on  Duke  cam- 
pus, the  Taurians  is  recognized  as  being  one  of 
the  livest  and  most  outstanding.  There  is  a  demand 
for  the  sort  of  thing  it  tries  to  do,  and  the  members 
are  interested  to  the  extent  of  working  hard  to  meet 
this  demand.  This  and  the  personality  of  Mrs.  Paul 
Gross  explain  the  amazing  progress  that  the  Taurians 
have  made  in  spite  of  discouragement  from  skeptical 
on-lookers. 

Constructive  criticism  is  always  welcomed  by  this 
organization  as  by  all  right-thinking  individuals  and 
groups.  One  piece  in  particular  has  been  recognized 
as  touching  a  weak  spot  in  the  Taurian  program. 
It  is  that  too  few  are  given  experience  in  acting, 
practically  the  same  people  being  cast  in  all  the  plays. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  defect  the  following  plan 
has  been  made  for  the  next  year.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  big  play  there  will  be  presented  a  one  act 
play  at  each  of  the  monthly  meetings.  This  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  different  member  each  time.  He  will 
choose  his  cast  and  be  in  complete  charge  of  the  direct- 
ing. The  members  not  used  in  the  play  will  sit  as 
critics.  If  the  plan  is  successful,  the  three  best  plays 
will  be  polished  up  and  given  to  the  public. 

In  this  way  the  Taurians  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  develop  as  actors,  directors,  and  critics. 
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Qannibal Jim 

ll\j  Evelyn  Millner 


AUSTRALIA  is  a  country  of  romance,  of  mys- 
tery, and  oftimes  of  deep,  poignant  tragedy. 
Strange  tales  are  told  of  that  strange  land 
where  the  gorgeous  flowers  offer  no  scent,  nor  the 
fantastic  birds  a  song,  and  where  the  rivers  flow  in- 
land through  the  bush  to  be  lost  among  the  burning 
sands  of  the  Central  Dry  Lands.  One  of  these  tales 
found  its  way  to  me. 

For  days  a  party  of  hunters  had  fought  their  way 
through  the  Australian  Hush  and  on  into  the  sun 
scorched  desert  in  search  of  the  kangaroo  herd.  At 
nightfall  toward  the  end  of  their  long  hunt,  the  party 
reached  a  camp  of  engineers  and  were  invited  to  stop 
for  the  night.  After  supper  as  the  guests  and  the 
men  of  the  camp  had  seated  themselves  around  the 
fire  to  suek  the  evening  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  to  swap 
yarns  of  adventure,  one  story  was  told  by  a  great 
burly  bushman  that  raised  the  hair  on  the  toughest 
sunburned  necks  of  the  listeners. 

Australian  desert  nights  are  as  cold  as  the  days  are 
blistering  hot:  at  the  close  of  the  brief  twilight  the 
gigantic  quartz  cliffs  rising  out  of  the  quickly  cooling 
sands  fairly  shiver  in  the  quiet  moonlight,  but  those 
who  listened  to  the  story  were  overtaken  by  an  added 
coldness,  compelling  them  involuntarily  to  draw 
nearer  the  fire  and  to  clutch  their  blankets  closer 
about  their  shoulders. 

According  to  the  old  bushman,  a  party  of  scouting 
engineers  had  been  lost  in  the  desert  and  bush  for 
many  feverish  days.  The  water  in  their  long  canvas 
sacks  slowly  evaporated;  their  bushcraft  failed  them. 
Against  the  hot  winds,  through  the  long  burning  days, 
the  half  crazed  men  wandered  over  the  waterless  sandy 
tracts,  through  the  raw  rolling  eucalyptus  country. 
Finally  they  came  out  upon  an  open  space  at  the  top 
of  a  low  hill  and  at  its  foot  they  saw  a  group  of  natives. 
The  blacks  were  seated  about  a  camp  fire  feasting  in 
savage  enjoyment.  There  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  lay 
either  the  final  destruction  or  the  one  last  hope  of 
escape  for  the  lost  party.  There  was  the  one  hope, 
however,  and  the  men  decided  to  take  the  risk.     With 


blood  freezing  yells  tin'  half  starved  bushmen  bore 
down  the  slope  upon  the  band  of  natives,  scattering 
the  terrified  blacks  in  all  directions.  Jim,  a  member 
of  the  lost  party,  was  the  first  to  reach  the  abandoned 
feast,  and  grabbing  the  first  fragment  within  reach 
he  fell  to  eating  it  ravenously.  The  horrified  ex- 
pression on  the  faces  of  the  men  about  him  called  his 
attention  to  the  half  eaten  thing  in  his  hands,  ami 
looking  at  it  for  the  first  time.  Jim  saw  to  his  sicken- 
ing amazement  that  he  held  the  broiled  forearm  and 
hand  of  a  young  child. 

"Cannibal  Jim"  they  dubbed  him,  and  when  the 
lost  party  finally  found  its  way  back  to  camp  and 
the  gruesome  tale  had  been  told,  "Cannibal  Jim,"  the 
unhappy  man  was  still  called.  The  name  clung  to 
him  like  some  poisonous  insect ;  as  a  man  in  a  night- 
mare Jim  fought  it.  but  likewise  as  in  a  nightmare 
the  loathsome  thing  stuck  to  him,  haunted  him.  ever 
reminded  him  of  the  hideous  experience  he  could  not 
forget. 

Men  in  camp  had  always  voted  Jim  a  little  queer, 
although  they  stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  the  silent, 
dreaming  bushman.  never  quite  getting  beneath  the 
outer  reserve  to  the  heart  of  the  man.  only  guessing 
that  a  tragedy  lay  there.  Jim's  nightly  prowls  had 
always  been  a  source  of  mystery  to  the  rough  men  of 
the  camp.  While  they  slept  deep  in  their  cots  Jim 
would  lead  his  only  pal,  his  horse,  across  the  cool 
sand,  and  in  the  shadow  of  some  great  towering 
boulder  the  two  would  stand  motionless  for  hours, 
or  Jim  would  cast  himself  upon  the  sand  and  watch 
the  unchartered  courses  of  the  stars,  giving  full  free- 
dom to  his  thoughts  and  dreams,  his  yearnings  and 
regrets. 

The  weeks  following  his  return  to  camp  were  of 
mental  agony  to  the  sensitive,  recoiling  bushman.  At 
every  turn  he  was  hailed  with  "Hi  Cannibal  Jim!": 
"Who's  your  next  big  feed.'"  and  similar  greetings. 
Jim  wondered  if  his  reason  would  not  break  under 
the  strain,  but  he  wailed  quietly  for  the  coming  of  a 
revenge. 

One   morning   an   old   native   laborer   about    camp, 
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"Blackboy, "  died  suddenly.  At  the  time  no  one  ques- 
tioned the  cause,  thinking  that  old  age  and  the  intense 
heat  had  at  last  gotten  the  best  of  the  old  fellow,  but 
later  in  talking  over  the  events  of  that  terrible  day 
the  men  wondered  if  the  old  man 's  death  had  not  been 
the  result  of  a  demented  mind. 

At  dinner  hour  of  that  day  the  men  ate  heartily  of 
the  soup,  two  and  three  portions,  but  Jim  sat  silent 
and  thoughtful  on  his  bench  refusing  sullenly  to 
touch  a  bite  of  food.  Toward  the  end  of  the  meal 
one  man  arose  from  his  seat  and  with  a  big  knife  to 
slice  the  meat  from  the  soup  bone,  he  stabbed  the  fork 
he  held  in  the  other  hand  into  the  huge  pot  that  rested 


in  the  center  of  the  long  table.    Dripping  with  greas; 
soup,   the  fork  thrust   through   one   dark  cheek,   th 
grizzled  head  of  the  old  native,  "Blackboy",  emergec 
from   the  pot,   and   out  of  the  ominous  silence  tha  J 
ensued    the    high    pitched,    fiendlike    voice    of    Jin  J 
shrieked, 

"Who's  the  cannibal  now1?" 


The  maddened  men  drew  back,  and  when  the  smok< 
cleared,  the  blood  froze  in  their  eyes  as  they  starec 
at  the  bullet  riven  and  lifeless  form  of  "Cannibal 
Jim. ' ' 


(L/ffter  the  Storm 

rHE  fury  of  the  gale  is  spent.    The  quieted  moans 
of  the 
Wind  bring  murmurs  of  pathetic  protest 
And  despair  from  wave  tossed  ships. 
Far  beyond  the  western  horizon. 
Straggling  rain  drops  fall  lightly  on  the  foam  of 
Leaping  billows,  then  mingle  ivith  the  sea. 

The  sand  is  spotched  with  myriad  pools.     Rivers 
Of  foamy   waters   rush    up   from    the   ocean's   wild 

disorder, 
Not  brave  enough  they  run  back, 
Hurriedly,  lest  they  be  lost.    Black  and  jagged 
Rocks  stand  against  the  streaked  green  and  ivhite, 
While  about  them  frothy  bubbles  swirl. 

The  air  is  chill  and  damp.     The  sea  is  angry. 
Far  out  mid  great  green  waves,  distress  horns 
Bellow  dismally.     Of  a  sudden  the  gray  fades  into 

darkness, 
Far  up  the  coast  a  light-house  towers. 
Its  path  of  light  shoots  out  across  the  deep, 
And  guides  the  sailors  home. 

— M.  W. 


■Belief 


rpiO  believe,  tho  it  matter  not  what. 
■*-    Is  this,  then,  the  gospel  of  youth ? 
Is  it  faith,  and  that  only,  we  need? 
Here  faith,  with  no  care  for  the  truth.' 

There  is  faith  that  can  blind  a  man's  eyes, 
And  faith  that  can  deaden  his  mind; 
There  is  faith  that  can  make  him  forget 
The  justice  he  owes  to  mankind. 

Is  not  honest  and  active  doubt 

And  passionate  cjuesf  for  the  light 

A  more  rational  creed  for  a  man 

Than  belief,  with  no  thought  for  the  right? 

No  easy  and  lazy  belief 

That  falls  in  the  first  affray; 

No  thought  that's  loose  and  perverse 

Can  satisfy  men  of  to-day. 

But  the  faith  that  a  man  has  won 
From  search  for  the  naked  truth  : 
And  thinking  that's  straight  and  keen — 
It's  these  that  can  challenge  youth. 


—A. 
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ZN^fgs  Head 


By  Frances  Henry 


HOW  many  of  us  would  like  to  take  a  journey 
back  to  the  18th  century  and  live  for  a  few 
days.  We  would  enjoy  observing  the  customs 
of  the  people,  talking  with  them  and  comparing  the 
"good  old  times"  with  our  present  day  life. 

"But  it's  impossible,"  I  hear  you  say.  Well,  per- 
haps it  is  impossible  to  turn  back  the  cycle  of  time ; 
but  come  with  me  and  I  will  iake  you  to  an  18th 
century  community  where  time  has  brought  few 
Bulges.     I  will  take  you  to  Nag's  Head. 

The  first  glimpse  we  have  of  it  is  from  the  boat 
as  we  approach  from  the  Albemarle  sound  side.  The 
great  yellow  ridge  marks  our  destination.  At  first 
we  see  only  the  great  sand  hills  but  as  the  boat  goes 
on  we  can  make  out  low,  unpainted  cottages  squatting 
on  the  beach.  These  are  the  cottages  of  the  summer 
colon  v.     The  nearer  we  come  to  the  head  the   more 


unattractive  it  seems.  Nothing  but  sand.  No  trees, 
no  gardens,  not  even  grass  to  break  the  monotony  of 
the  burning  yellow. 

At  the  pier  there  is  a  scramble  for  carts  to  carry 
us  and  our  luggage  over  to  the  ocean  side  of  the  bar. 
We  are  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Jude 
with  his  two  wheel  cart  and  stubby  little  horse.  We 
ride  in  the  cart  but  Jude  walks  by  its  side  and  en- 
courages the  animal  as  he  plows  through  the  deep 
sand.  Jude  is  not  a  picturesque  character,  ile  is  of 
medium  height.  His  shoulders  are  bent,  in  fael  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  stoop  to  his  whole  thin  body. 
He  bends  forward  in  the  neck,  in  the  shoulders,  in  the 
waist  and  if  possible  in  the  knees.  Later  I  was  to 
learn  the  cause  of  this.  His  face  is  unespressive.  The 
eyes  are  large,  the  lids  partly  closed  over  them  con- 
cealing the  red  eyeballs  that  have  been  stung  and 
bruised  by  the  ever  blowing  sands.  The  skin  on  his 
face  is  red,  more  of  a  burnt  siena  than  any  other 
color,  dry,  hard  and  drawn  taut  over  the  cheek  bones" 
He  wears  a  calico  shirt,  home-made,  torn,  turned  in 
at  the  neck  revealing  part  of  his  brown,  sunken  hairy 
chest.  His  trousers,  once  white  duck,  are  torn  off  be- 
low the  knees  leaving  legs  and  feet  bare.  How  much 
would  it  take  to  transform  this  respectable  native 
of  the  20th  century  into  an  18th  century  buccaneer 
on  some  sun  scorched  Caribbean  key?  Not  much,  I 
thought,  so  far  as  physical  type  is  concerned. 

Jude  is  a  talkative  creature.  All  winter  he  is  starv- 
ed for  company.  In  the  summer  he  is  happy.  Every 
visitor  is  just  another  companion  for  him.  He  knows 
no  timidity,  feels  no  restraint,  he  has  never  suffered 
from  an  inferiority  complex. 

"Nice  day,  ain't  it?"  This  is  not  a  question,  Jude 
did  not  intend  it  as  such.  It  is  an  introduction,  his 
way  of  opening  a  conversation  and  putting  us  at 
our  ease. 

"Excellent!     Good  day  for  fishing,"  I  rejoined. 

"Well,  I  dunno.  I  been  smellin'  a  north-easter 
last  clay  or  so."  He  throws  back  his  head,  sniffs  the 
air  like  a  dog,  then  shakes  his  head.  "Yes  ones  sho 
comin'.  Maybe  tomorrow.  No  catch  at  the  inlet. 
The  fish  won't  bite." 
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"How  about  the  fresh  ponds.1-' 

"Well,  I  dunno. "  He  did  not  mean  that  he  did 
not  know.  That  was  just  his  expression.  As  long  as 
I've  known  him  he  has  always  begun  or  ended  every 
speech  with  "I  dunno."  "Wind  ain't  settin'  right 
but  we  can  try  it.  I'm  kind  of  'anking  to  go  myself." 
Herein  lies  the  charm  of  Jude.  Xo  bargain  with 
him  about  taking  you.  Just  the  suggestion  that  you 
want  to  go  fishing  and  lie  assumes  the  responsibility 
of  guiding  you. 

"Well,  Jude,  we'll  go  any  way.  If  the  fish  aren't 
biting  we  can  tramp  around  a  bit.  I  want  to  see 
what  havoc  the  wind  and  sand  have  played  since  last 
year.    By  the  way,  did  you  move  your  house?" 

"Well,  I  dunno.  Prudence  didn't  want  it  teched. 
Women  folks  are  funny.  She  liked  it  just  whar  it 
was  but  I  knowed  what  would  happen  so  I  slid  it 
north  a  might.  Good  thing  I  did  too.  Big  storm 
last  November  shifted  the  hill  mighty  nigh  ten  yards. 
Might  have  covered  my  house  if  I  hadn't  moved  it 
but  I  dunno."  He  continued  to  ramble  on  in  his 
easy  fashion,  relating  all  the  happenings  of  the  pre- 
ceeding  winter.  Along  with  the  account  of  the  big 
catch  of  rac  he  remarked  that  Martha  died  last 
winter. 

"Martha  dead!"  I  cried  in  surprise  remembering 
the  bright,  intelligent  little  girl  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  old  I  had  taken  such  a  fancy  to  the  past  sum- 
mer.   "What  was  the  matter  with  her  ) " 

"I  dunno.  She  just  took  sick.  Seemed  like  noth- 
ing we  done  helped  her.     She  just  died." 

' '  But  what  did  the  doctor  say  .' "  I  persisted. 

"Well  we  kept  thinkin'  she'd  take  a  turn  for 
good.  Mrs.  Cox  come  and  helped  my  wife  nus  her. 
Just  'bout  time  we  thought  she  was  gettin'  better 
she  died.  I  was  busy  fishing.  If  I'd  known  Martha 
was  sick  enough  to  die  I'd  er  stopped  and  fetched  a 
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doctor  from  Manteo.  He  might  er  done  some  good 
but  I  dunno." 

It  is  no  use  in  the  present  instance  to  continue  my 
conversation  with  Jude  any  farther,  and  yet  I  often 
wish  that  I  might  have  just  such  a  conversation  at 
least  once  a  month  for  the  good  of  my  soul.  It 
makes  me  feel,  as  nothing  else  does  in  the  world  of 
impersonality  and  mechanism  to  which  most  of  us 
belong,  that  there  are  many  people  still  living  in 
close  touch  with  elemental  nature  and  that  the  old 
primal  dependence  of  humanity  upon  natural  forces 
none  too  tender  still  exists.  In  this  Jude  fairly  repre- 
sents the  community  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

The  next  morning  at  5:30  o'clock  Jude  came  for 
us  in  his  cart.  He  greeted  us  with  his  ready  grin 
at  the  same  time  blasting  our  hopes  as  far  as  fishing 
was  concerned. 

"A  north-easter  sur'  nuf.  Comin'  strong.  Not 
much  luck  at  the  "ponds  but  I  'lowed  you  might  want 
to  go  and  cast  a  little,  so  I  come  along.  Maybe  we'll 
get  a  bite  or  two  but  I  dunno." 

Shivering  from  the  cold  strong  wind  we  crawled 
into  the  cart,  seated  ourselves  on  the  floor,  shielding 
our  faces  from  the  sand  laden  wind  with  our  arms. 
(Continued  on  Page  316) 
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3\(obody  Sees  the  Waiter's  Face 


(Sii<r<*est<'d  by  the  Story  by  Irvin  S.  Cobb) 
By  M.  W. 


CHARACTERS 

Xed  Jackson — An  extra  Waiter. 

Dorothy  Jackson. 

Guy  Jefford. 

Daniel  Rutiiers — Captain  of  the  Waiters. 

A  Doctor. 

A  Waiter. 

SCENE  I 

New  York  City.  New  Year's  night.  The  private 
lining  room  of  Kildares  restaurant.  The  room  is 
•ather  dingy.  The  draperies,  once  resplendent  rose 
■elect  with  gold  tassels  are  now  faded  and  tarnished. 
4  window  looks  out  on  the  street.  A  sort  of  divan 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  window,  it  is  upholstert  <l  in 
'he  same  rose  velvet.  Ruthers  is  engaged  in  arrang- 
ing the  large  basket  of  roses  and  the  silver.  Jackson 
inters.  He  drags  one  foot  and  one  shoulder  droops. 
He  has  white  hair  and  his  face  is  white  and  bloated. 
Yet  there  is  something  pathetically  boyish  about  him. 
His  waiters  suit  is  soiled  and  his  hands  encased  in 
white  cotton  gloves  tremble  constantly. 

Rutiiers — So  it's  you,  eh  Jackson? — I  might  have 
mown  young  Jacoby  out  yonder  would  send  me  his 
washings  and  leavings. 

Jackson — Yes  sir. 

Rutiiers — Well,  you  will  be  on  your  toes  tonight  or 
['11  see  to  it  you'll  never  get  so  much  as  the  nub  of 
;hat  blossomy  nose  of  yours  in  here  again. 

Jackson — Yes  sir. 

Ruthers — I'm  not  forgettin'  what  happened  in 
iere  wit'  you  a  week  ago  tonight — Christmas  Eve. 
tf  the  gent  of  this  party  should  bring  his  own  hooch 
pou  leave  it  alone  same  as  if  it  was  rank  poison — 
which  it  will  likely  be  at  that — understand  .' 

Jackson — Yes  sir. 

Ruthers — You'll  not  be  dippin'  into  his  flask 
until  you're  cock-eyed,  like  the  last  time? 

Jackson — Yes  sir — no  sir. 


Ruthers — And  if  on  the  other  hand  he  should 
bring  none  and  want  some,  wine,  cocktails,  highballs 
or  whatnot,  you  tell  him  the  lid  is  on  very  close  to- 
night, but  you'll  see  me  as  a  special  favor.  .  .  . 
I'll  come  and  take  up  the  matter  wit'  him  meself  in 
person. 

Jackson — Yes  sir. 

Ruthers — Then  he's  not  so  likely  to  kick  at  the 
price.  .  .  .  Never  mind  so  many  of  those  "Yes 
sirs''  but  pay  attention  to  what  I'm  telling  you. 
(Gloomily  reticent)  To  think  of  havin'  all  this  bother 
over  gettin'  a  drop  of  liquer  to  drink.  ...  I 
mind  the  times  when  a  new  year's  night  the  town 
wouldn't  hold  the  crowds  would  be  here.  And  cham- 
pagne— nothing  but  champagne — comin'  up  in  shoals 
like  herrins  out  of  the  western  ocean !  Them  was  the 
times — now  look  at  the  damn  place  wit'  me  havin'  to 
stand  here  palaverin'  wit  the  likes  of  you  instead  of 
jumpin'  to  be  four  places  instead  of  one.  .  .  . 
There'll  only  be  two  in  your  party  tonight — a  gent 
and  a  lady.  The  supper  has  already  been  ordered. 
And  you'll  straighten  your  back  and  try  to  move  a 
little  brisker  now,  won't  you? 

Jackson — Yes  sir. 

Ruthers — You  say  you  will  but  you  wont — Lord's 
sake  man — was  you  always  a  down  and  outer  ?  Can 't 
3'ou  brace  up  once?  'Twould  be  hard  to  say  offhand 
like  whether  you're  thirty  or  sixty.  Say  you  are 
forty-five — thats  me  own  age  and  you're  what  you 
are  and  I  'm  what  I  am.  Me  givin '  you  orders  and 
mistrustful  you'll  not  carry  them  out.  And  yet  'tis 
possible  you  had  as  good  a  chance  in  the  beginnin'  as 
I  did — maybe  a  better  one.     I  couldn't  say  to  that. 

Jackson — As  to  your  kindness  to  suggest  that  I 
have  not  always  been  what  I  am  now — You  are  right 
— dead  right ! 

Rutiiers — "Your  jobs  will  fail  you  some  times." 

Jackson — Five  years  a<*o  1  was  in  business  in  an 
office  downtown. 

Ruthers — A  clerk  maybe? 
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Jackson — Well  there  were  clerks — quite  a  few  of 
them.  But  all  of  a  sudden  I  lost  my  grip — let  go  all 
holds — went  to  pieces.  Behold  the  pieces.  Captain 
Dan  Ruthers ! 

Ruthers — Say,  what 's  come  over  you  ? 

Jackson — I'm  just  coming  to  that — have  you  a 
wife? 

Ruthers — Yes  and  a  family — what  of  it  ? 

Jackson — Well  I  had  a  wife  too — I  was  fond  of 
her — you  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  I  loved"  her. 
She  threw  me  down — with  some  outside  assistance. 
My  best  friend  took  her  away  from  me.  Here's  an- 
other question — If  a  pal  of  yours  took  your  wife  away 
— what  would  you  do? 

Ruthers — Well  if  it  did  happen — and  it  wouldn't 
mind  you — I'd  take  a  gun  in  me  two  hands  and  I'd 
croak  the  two  of  them  and  call  it  a  blessed  good  job ! 

Jackson — Would  you?  Well  I  thought  of  that  a 
hundred  times — yes  a  million  times.  I've  lain  awake 
nights  thinking  about  it.  .  .  .  How  I'd  shoot 
them  straight  to  hell,  first  him  then  her!  I've  hunched 
up  on  a  park  bench  by  the  hour  rehearsing  it.  I  used  to 


think  I  was  a  weak  damn  coward  because  I  didn't  go 
and  do  it.  But  I've  found  a  better  way — I'm  going 
to  let  them  go  on  living — I'm  going  to  let  them  have 
their  hell  on  earth! 

Ruthers — Lord's  sake  !  (Sound  of  car  stopping  out- 
side  window — Ruthers  crosses   over  to   window  and 
pulls   back   curtain)   Looks  to   be   our  party — 'tis — i 
Brace  up,  Jackson — You'll  have  to  look  sharp! 

Jackson    crosses    over    to    the    window,    looks    out, 
stares. 

Jackson — No,  not  them! 

Ruthers — What's  the  matter?    Not  who? 

Jackson — My  wife  and  Jefford — they  aren't  com- 
ing here? 

Ruthers — If  you  are  speaking  of  the  couple  just 
entering — they  are! 

Jackson — You    fool — that's    my    wife — and    Guy 
Jefford. 

Ruthers — I  don't  give  a  damn  who  it  is — you  are 
a  waiter — see? 

(Continued  on  Page  320) 


^hCemories 


P)ALE  memories,  as  sweet  as  misty  star-light, 
■*-     That  come  from  out  the  haunts  of  mystic  glow 
And  touch  me  with  their  magic  golden  fingers, 
And  wake  again  the  dreams  of  long  ago; 


Pah'  memories,  the  souls  of  dreams  that  faded, 
Spirits  of  hopes  that  lived  and  teen  unknown, 
Heart-throbs  of  the  cherished,  sweet  ambitions. 
Shadows  of  the  triumphs  never  won; 


Dim  memories,  that  come  when  night  is  falling. 
And  sift  like  fairy  starbeams  through  the  mist 
Of  all  the  commonplace  things  that  surround  me, 
And  lead  me  down  the  paths  that  once  were  kissed 
~\Yith  bits  of  glory  for  my  feet  to  tread  on 


In  days  of  summer  when  my  dreams  were  young; 
Hearts  of  the  dream-rose  after  full-blown  petals 
Have  shattered  long  ago  to  lie  unsung: 
Gold  memories,  that  weave  a  cob-web  fancy 
Around  the  paths  from  which  I  had  to  part, 
Stay  with  me  while  the  dreams  go  on  forgotten, 
And  keep  the  misty  star-glow  in  my  heart. 

— S.  C.  S. 
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Northern  and  Southern  Qirls: 
zA  Qontrast 


13 v  Antionktte  Burr 


IT  WOULD  be  absurd  to  draw  a  definite  line  of 
demarcation  between  Northern  and  Southern 
girls.  There  are  few  outstanding  differences 
which  can  be  cited  as  typical,  but  rather,  a  certain 
undercurrent  of  feeling  which  sometimes  flows  in 
opposite  directions. 

A  characteristic  distinction  is  expressed  in  the  type 
of  answer  one  receives.  Whereas  a  Northern  girl  will 
reply  "Yes.  I  will"  or  "No,  I  can't,"  the  Southerner 
answers  with  a  noncommittal  "We-e-11."  There  is  a 
lack  of  decision  and  force,  an  indifference  which  is 
slightly  disconcerting  to  the  more  enthusiastic  person 
from  the  North.  Then  too,  that  much  used  but  mean- 
ingless phrase  ' '  over  yonder  ! ' '  Here  again  the  lack 
of  definiteness  is  noticeable.  An  inertia  creeps  out  in 
expressions  and  outlook  which  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  rush  of  Northern  life. 

A  phase  of  this  inertia  is  shown  in  the  provincial 
spirit.  There  seems  to  be  an  unbroken  round  of  births, 
marriages  and  deaths  in  practically  the  same  sort  of 
surroundings.  As  a  result  a  self  centered  existence 
has  sprung  up  which  somehow  fails  to  get  a  fair  per- 
spective of  the  world,  tending  instead  to  concentrate 
upon  local  interests.  I  chanced  to  hear  a  conversation 
somewhat  disparaging  to  the  "Yankees"  which  ended 
with  the  statement,  "I  can  stand  them  as  long  as  I 
don't  have  to  listen  to  them  talk."  Here  is  the  pro- 
vincial spirit  intensified  into  narrow-mindedness  and 
arrogance.  The  speaker  did  not  consider  that  there 
are  sections  outside  her  own  where  Southern  manner- 
isms seem  strange.  A  Northerner  is  inclined  to  take 
such  unfamiliarities  in  a  more  charitable  spirit,  living 
as  she  does  in  a  shifting  population. 

There  has  always  been  a  tradition  upholding  the 
beauty  of  Southern  women,  their  grace  and  charm. 
This  is  undeniably  true.  It  is  certain  that  they  con- 
centrate more  attention  upon  the  art  of  pleasing. 
There  is  far  more  spontaneity  and  unaffectedness  in 
their  emotional  life.  They  happily  lack  the  self  con- 
sciousness which  restricts  the  Northern  girl.    A  South- 


erner is  not  so  difficult  to  understand.  To  work  a 
little,  play  a  little,  love  a  little  here  and  a  little  there, 
is  this  not  the  accepted  form  for  happiness  ?  What, 
after  all,  can  be  the  purpose  in  troubling  about  deeper 
things  when  life  is  so  short  and  the  sunshine  so  warm .' 

The  facility  of  the  Southern  girl  for  love  is  really 
quite  amazing.  A  glance  or  the  tone  of  a  voice  is 
enough  to  start  a  vibration  of  the  heart  strings. 
There  is  always  someone  (although  that  someone 
changes  so  rapidly  that  identification  is  impossible  to 
the  bewildered  observer)  who  is  the  radiant  center  of 
the  universe.  This  being  occupies  a  large  portion  in 
the  thought  life  of  the  girl,  whose  endless  chatter  of 
her  "S.  P."  runs  on  in  uninterrupted  rhythm. 

' '  She  is  so  sweet. ' '  Every  day  I  hear  this  comment 
countless  times.  "Sweet"  is  undoubtedly  the  adjec- 
tive most  applicable.  This  is  an  acceptable  quality, 
but  should  be  subdued  lest  an  excessive  sugariness 
prove  too  saccharine. 

Whereas  the  Southern  girl  possesses  more  charm 
and  graciousness,  the  Northern  girl  has  a  certain  viv- 
idness and  strength.  Her  outlook  is  exceedingly  indi- 
vidualistic— it  is  impossible  to  classify  her.  She  ven- 
tures into  fields  of  experiment  which  the  Southerner 
would  consider  unconventional.  To  one  unaccustomed 
to  the  Northern  type,  she  is  unnecessarily  abrupt  and 
sometimes  almost  discourteous.  This  results  from  a 
fear  of  revealing  her  true  self.  She  is  reserved  and 
distant,  not  because  she  wishes  to  be,  but  because 
there  is  an  instinctive  withdrawal.  Of  course  contact 
with  people  has  led  her  to  assume  a  certain  amount  of 
poise.  Training  has  given  her  a  veneer  of  imperturb- 
ability. To  this  end  she  has  developed  a  "line"  in- 
tended to  baffle  the  listener.  It  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend her  real  thoughts,  particularly  so  since  she 
scarcely  understands  herself. 

A  Northern  girl  will  listen  in  astonishment  to  the 
Southern  prattle  of  "love."  Here  is  a  field  in  which 
she  seldom  allows  herself  to  ramble  indiscriminately. 
(Continued  on  P;igc  316) 
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The  Qhild  of  Sorrow 


By  Pong  Kuh  Zein 


LADY  ROLIA  was  born  after  the  death  of  her 
father,  and  when  her  mother  was  scarcely  six- 
teen years  of  age.  She  stayed  only  one  month 
in  the  castle  of  her  royal  ancestors,  then  she  was 
carried  away  by  her  widowed  parent  to  a  cottage 
in  the  country.  During  her  full  fourteen  years  of 
life,  the  child  had  never  seen  a  soul  except  her  mother 
and  an  old  woman  servant.  Her  mother  was  her  play- 
mate, her  friend,  her  teacher,  and  her  protector. 
Sometimes  they  played  games  just  like  two  little 
children,  sometimes  they  discussed  the  great  men  of 
history  and  their  htroic  deeds  in  books,  but  most  of 
the  time  they  spent  in  their  garden.  They  listened 
together  to  the  songs  of  the  birds,  they  wandered 
arm  in  arm  under  the  shining  moon,  and  they  com- 
pared each  other  with  the  trees  and  flowers.  Lady 
Rolia  always  thought  that  her  mother  was  like  the 
weeping  willow,  graceful,  slender,  gentle  and  sad.  It 
was  true  that  her  mother  smiled  all  the  time,  but  never 
had  the  frown  left  her  forehead,  not  even  when  she 
laughed.  And  her  mother  usually  called  her  the  pulin- 
blossom,  pure  and  elegant.  She  told  the  girl  that  even 
the  peony,  the  queen  of  flowers,  had  leaves  for  decora- 
tion ;  but  the  plum-blossom  needed  no  help  for  its 
beauty ;  and  so  was  her  child,  beautiful  in  herself. 

But  as  there  is  both  rain  and  sunshine  in  the 
sky;  so  there  is  joy  and  sorrow  in  the  fate  of  man. 
The  happy  childhood  of  Lady  Rolia  was  soon  over, 
and  now  she  was  friendless  and  motherless ;  she  spent 
her  days  in  mourning.  Her  grandparents  asked  her 
to  go  to  their  castle ;  but  she  refused ;  she  said  that  she 
could  never  be  happy  again  and  that  she  did  not  want 
to  grieve  other  people  by  her  sadness.  The  kind  old 
folks  did  not  insist  on  her  coming,  but  they  sent  two 
of  Lady  Rolia  "s  cousins  down  to  accompany  her,  to 
comfort  her,  and  to  persuade  her  to  come  to  them. 

The  two  cousins,  Lady  Ceacile  and  Lady  Docile, 
came,  and  they  had  planned  to  do  their  best  to  change 
the  girls'  intention  of  staying  alone;  for  their  grand- 
father had  promised  them  each  a  jade  ring  and  a  sil- 
ver idol  of  Kwan  Ing,  the  goddess  of  mercy,  if  they 
could  bring  back  Lady  Rolia  with  them.  But  when 
the  two  gentle  ladies  saw  their  cousin,   they  forgot 


all  about  their  rewards,  their  hearts  went  instantly  to 
the  girl.  She  was  thin  and  pale,  and  was  extremely 
sweet  with  sadness  on  her  delicate  cheeks.  Her  eyes 
had  the  pain  of  loss  and  her  attitude  was  listless. 
She  never  mentioned  her  mother,  nor  did  she  seem 
to  like  to  hear  other  people  talk  about  her. 

The  two  cousins  had  already  stayed  four  days. 
They  had  tried  different  kinds  of  conversation  to 
arouse  Lady  Rolia 's  spirit,  but  so  far  every  effort 
had  been  in  vain.  Sometime  Rolia  would  smile,  some- 
times she  would  make  a  few  remarks,  but  most  of  th'e 
time  she  kept  silent. 

One  day,  as  she  woke  up  from  her  afternoon  nap, 
she  looked  more  tired  than  ever,  but  her  pale  cheeks 
were  rosy,  as  if  she  had  a  fever.  Still  she  insisted  on 
saying  that  she  was  feeling  well  and  that  the  old  ser- 
vant must  not  go  for  the  doctor,  because  the  sky  was 
dark  and  cloudy  and  she  would  be  worried  if  the 
servant  could  not  get  back  before  the  rain  came 
pouring  down.  By  trying  to  assure  her  cousins  that 
she  was  not  sick,  for  the  first  time  the  girl  tried  to 
entertain  her  guests. 

"Let  us  spend  our  time  in  writing  poems,"  she 
said. 

The  other  two  ladies  gave  their  consent. 

"Ah-ma,"  said  Rolia  to  the  servant.  "Light  us  in- 
cense for  our  limited  time." 

The  old  woman  immediately  obeyed ;  she  soon 
brought  some  slender  sticks  with  about  one  inch  of 
incense  on  top  of  each.  She  lighted  one,  and  the  three 
girls  began  choosing  a  subject  and  they  agreed  that 
it  should  be  something  in  connection  with  that  gloomy 
weather. 

They  all  worked  diligently,  but  they  could  not  work 
as  fast  as  the  incense ;  so  when  its  light  went  out  onlj 
Lady  Rolia  had  her  poem  of  four  lines  ready. 

THE  SKY  AND  I 

The  cloud  is  thick,  the  sky  is  low. 
Heavy  my  heart  and  full  of  woe. 
And  thus  sit  we,  mute,  each  facing — 
But  rain  falls  not,  nor  do  tears  flow. 
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After  Lady  Ceacile  and  Lady  Docile  finished  read- 
ing it,  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  they  looked 
at  Lady  Rolia  who  was  still  staring  at  the  dark  sky. 
As  they  put  down  the  paper,  Rolia  turned  to  them 
with  a  forced  smile. 

"Ready  for  another  one?" 

The  two  cousins  wisely  excused  themselves,  and 
they  began  to  find  something  pleasant  to  cheer  the 
sad  Rolia.  They  talked  about  their  good  times  in  the 
castle,  the  young  people's  play  hour  in  the  evening 
and  their  work  in  the  morning.  When  they  saw  that 
Rolia  seemed  to  be  quite  interested,  they  turned  again 
to  their  object. 

"Our  grandparents  want  you  to  be  with  them  so 
much!    Won't  you  promise  to  go?"  said  Lady  Docile. 

"It  is  kind  of  them  to  ask  me,  and  I  should  like 
to  go  too,  and  I  know  I  will  love  them  and  all  of  you ; 
but  can  we  stay  together  always?  No,  we  can't. 
Since  there  must  be  separation,  I  would  rather  there 
be  no  gathering." 

"But  just  think  how  happy  we  would  be  together!" 
said  Lady  Ceacile. 

"Yes,  it  will  be  happy;  but  how  about  the  sad  fare- 
well?" 

"Oh,  don't  think  of  it." 

"I  can't." 

"Yes,  you  can,  too,  when  you  have  mingled  with 
people.  You  will  see  that  separation  from  one  place 
means  gathering  at  another ;  and  if  one  person  leaves 
you,  there  will  be  others  coming  to  take  his  place." 

' '  That  will  kill  me,  dear  cousins.  Once  I  did  think 
that  parting  might  not  be  as  terrible  as  I  supposed, 
but  I  know  better  now.  And  besides,  I  don't  feel 
able  to  leave  this  place.  Why,  just  think  even  the 
crow  will  not  leave  its  nest  soon  after  the  death  of 
its  mother  bird!  Surely,  you  don't  want  me  to  be 
laughed  at  by  the  birds;  so  don't  let  us  talk  about 
going  to  the  castle  any  more." 


For  the  next  few  days.  Lady  Rolia  lay  sick  in  bed. 
It  was  hard  to  keep  her  lying  still,  for  it  was  spring 
and  she  wanted  to  go  to  the  garden  to  sec  her  plants. 
She  would  say, 

"It  would  not  hurt  me.  Let  me  see  them  before 
they  die;  otherwise  they  will  blame  me  next  year 
when  they  bloom  again  and  find  me  dead." 

Seeing  that  neither  the  doctor  nor  her  cousins  would 
let  her  go,  one  morning  she  got  up  very  early  and 
slipped  out  by  herself.  The  wind  seemed  to  be  too 
chilly  for  her,  she  walked  unsteadily  on,  like  a  wither- 
ed leaf  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  She  knew  she  had 
only  a  little  time,  for  she  wanted  to  get  into  the  house 
again  before  her  cousins  awoke ;  therefore  she  went 
straight  to  her  favorite  magnolia  trees. 

The  sight  was  very  sad  to  her,  for  the  trees  were 
bare,  the  blossoms  all  gone.  Her  disappointment  was 
so  great  that  all  her  strength  left  her  and  she  dropped 
to  the  ground. 

She  stayed  there  almost  an  hour  before  her  cousins 
and  the  old  servant  came  and  carried  her  home.  Later 
they  found  near  the  place  that  Rolia  had  been,  there 
was  a  poem  printed  on  the  soft  earth. 

Fair   spring   is   kind ; 

Rough   is  the   wind, 

Bringing   all   woes 

Soon  as  it  blows ; 

My  beautiful  blooms  die, 

All  round,  the  petals  fly; 

On  the  low  ground  they  lie. 

Canst  thou  hear  me,  sweet  magnolia, 

I,  thy  faithful  friend,  sad  Rolia? 

Here  are  my  last  tears  shed  for  thee! 

Next  season  wilt  thou  weep  for  met 

Lady  Rolia  did  not  live  long  after  this;  her  last 
speech  to  her  cousins  was,  "See,  the  willow  is  wav- 
ing for  me!     Listen,  I  hear  her  whisper  'Come!'  " 


zA Symphony 


rriHE  tinted  melody  of  fall  sings  through  the  trees; 
The  swan  song  of  a  dying  summer  sighs  and  sings 
In  blue  and  purple  harmony  and  sets  a-drcuming 
Mountains  far  and  blue  across  the  gold  steeped  lands. 


This  sweet,  autumnal  melody  will  soon  b<  played; 

A  melancholy,  minor  strait  will  stir  the  In  is. 

The  gold  will  leave  the  lands  snow  wrapped  and  still, 

the  dream 
Will  leave  the  mountains  crystallised  in  barren  sleep. 

— E.  L.  M. 
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"Birds 


By  Claudia  Hunter 


ON  March  29,  while  walking  from  the  library 
to  Southgate,  I  noted  Robins,  a  pair  of  Brown 
Thrushes,  a  Blue  Jay,  Mocking  Bird,  Blue 
Bird,  Winter  Wren,  Starling,  and  a  flock  of  Chipping 
Sparrows — eight  species  during  a  five-minute  walk. 
Yet  this  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  bird  life  that  may  be 
seen  in  central  North  Carolina  at  this  season.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Bird-Lore,  March,  1916,  stated  that 
no  less  than  sixty-eight  species  were  recorded  near 
Raleigh  the  previous  spring.  This  large  number  of 
birds  was  not  recorded  in  a  single  locality,  however, 
"but  on  lands  (near  Raleigh)  differing  in  general 
character."  Yet  it  does  indicate  the  possibilities  that 
there  are  of  finding  many  species  on  the  campus  here 
at  Duke  during  the  year. 

Among  the  eight  species  seen  here  on  March  29 
only  one  is  a  rarity,  the  English  Starling.  About 
two  years  ago  the  Starling  made  its  first  appearance 
in  this  state,  in  Greensboro.  Today  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  them  on  the  Duke  campus.  The  Starling 
is  too  recent  an  arrival  to  be  recorded  in  the  valuable 
book  of  bird  life  in  North  Carolina  published  by  the 
State  Department  of  Geology,  but  Chapman  gives  the 
following  account  and  description  of  this  new-comer 
to  America  in  his  Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America. 

"The  Starling  was  introduced  into  this  country  by 
Eugene  Shieffelin,  who  also  imported  one  of  the  early 
shipments  of  House,  or  English  Sparrows.  Sixty 
Starlings  were  released  in  Central  Park,  New  York 
City,  in  1890,  and  forty  more  in  1891,  and  from  these 


one  hundred  birds  the  thousands  of  Starlings  now 
occupying  the  country  for  one  hundred  miles  or  more 
from  New  York  City  have  descended.  .  .  .  Within 
two  decades  the  Starling  will  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  eastern  states.  .  .  .  Starlings  are  walkers 
not  hoppers  and  aside  from  color  (at  a  distance  the 
Starling  is  black)  may  be  known  by  their  long,  point- 
ed wings,  and  short,  square  tails." 

During  the  winter  on  several  occasions  quails  were 
seen  on  the  campus.  Ernest  Seton  Thompson  says 
there  is  a  time  in  the  year  when  the  Partridge  "goes 
crazy",  and  that  then  he  may  be  seen  on  city  streets. 
But  is  this  after  all  evidence  of  the  Quail's  insanity 
or  sanity  ?  He  may  be  a  citizen  who  is  well  informed 
as  to  City  laws! 

Those  who  do  not  know  the  Carolina  Wren  will 
want  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  nervous  little 
Carolinian,  a  striking  personality  in  the  bird  world, 
a  bird  with  a  "loud  ringing  song — the  only  one  of 
all  the  birds  which  sings  the  year  round."  Those 
who  love  color  will  want  a  closer  association  with  the 
Blue  Bird,  for  what  is  there  in  Nature  comparable  to 
this  living  bit  of  the  deepest,  clearest,  most  exquisite 
of  all  colors,  sapphire ! 

Friendship  with  birds  gives  to  those  who  love  color 
the  opportunity  to  study  nature's  loveliest  tints; 
to  those  to  whom  music  is  the  chief  delight,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  to  the  purest  of  all  tones ;  and  to  those 
to  whom  personality  is  the  greatest  interest,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  friendship  with  some  engaging  personali- 
ties. 
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<L/fmy  J^owclf 

By    IllALENE   (lULLEDGE 


UPON  reading  Amy  Lowell's  poems  for  the  firsl 
time,  one  feels  that  her  poetry  comes  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  ambitious  exploration  of  her  mind. 
This  straining  for  ideas  is  expressed  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  poem,  Chopin: 

"The  cat  and   I 
Together   in   the   sultry    night 
Waited. 

He  greatly  desired  a  mouse; 
I,  an  idea. ' ' 

Because  of  the  straining  to  make  her  poems  origi- 
nal, the  note  often  becomes  forced,  and  certainly,  it 
is  not  poetic.  In  the  following  extracts  from  her 
poems,  there  is  no  warmth  and  beauty,  and  does  not 
the  note  seem  forced? 

' '  The  scent  of  hyacinths,  like  a  pale  of  mist  lies  between  me 
and  my  book ; 
And  the  South  wind,   washing  through  the  room  makes  the 
eandles  quiver. ' ' 

' '  I   have  run  across  the  ages  with  spiritless  feet, 
I  have  tracked  man  where  he  falls  splintered  in  defeat, 
I  have  watched  him  shoot   up  like  green  shoots   at  dawning, 
I  have  seen  him  blossom,  and  fruit,  and  offer  himself,  fawning 
On  golden  platters  to  kings." 

In  Pictures  of  the  Flouting  World,  many  of  the 
poems  do  seem  to  be  "inspired."  The  first  few  lines 
of  the  poem,  Solitaire,  show  that  the  poetess  not  only 
perceived  but  also  felt  the  situation. 

"When  night  drifts  along  the  streets  of  the  i-ity . 
And  sifts  down  between  the  uneven  roofs, 
My  mind  begins  to  peer  and  peek." 

In  these  lines,  there  is  simplicity  of  phrase.  Her 
imagination  is  also  seen  in  this  poem,  as  she  tells  of 
the  things  her  mind  does  after  the  city  is  still  and 
after  all  the  good  folks  have  put  out  their  candles. 
Is  there  not  real  beauty  and  sprightliness  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines? 

"It  [her  mind]  plays  at  ball  in  old,  blue  Chinese  gardens, 
And  shakes  wrought   dice-cups  in   Pagan  temples 
Amid  the  broken  flutings  of  white  pillars. 
It  dances  with  purple  and  yellow  crocuses  in  its  hair, 
And  its  feet  shine  as  they  flutter  over  drenched  grasses." 


Some  of  Miss  Lowell's  poems  are  really  alive  with 
beauty.  Her  most  beautiful  one  in  Pictures  of  the 
Flouting  World  is  the  Impressionist  Picture  of  a 
Garden.  The  diction  of  this  poem  is  very  simple, 
but  Miss  Lowell  has  chosen  the  words  in  such  a  way 
that  a  wonderful  glow  of  color  is  attained.  After 
reading  the  poem,  the  conclusion  is  that  Miss  Lowell 
is  a  worshipper  of  beauty  for  beauty's  sake  alone. 
One  feels  as  one  reads  the  poem,  a  touch  of  the  Japa- 
nese or  Oriental  that  is  found  in  so  many  of  Miss 
Lowell's  poems.  This  oriental  touch  gives  to  the  poem 
a  wonderful  freshness.  Reading  this  lovely  descrip- 
ton  of  a  garden,  with  its  wonderful  glow  of  color,  is 
like  seeing  a  painting  more  wonderful  than  any  artist 
has  yet  produced.  The  picture  grows  in  beauty,  but 
from  the  first  few  lines,  does  one  not  see  the  great 
beauty  of  and  the  immense  amount  of  color  in  the 
poem  ? 

' '  Give  me  sunlight,  cupped  in  a  paint  brush 
And  smear  the  red  of  peonies 
Over  my  garden. 
Splash  blue  upon  it, 
The  hard   blue  of  Canterbury  bells, 
Paling  through   larkspur 
Into  heliotrope, 
To  wash  away  among  forget-me-nots. ' ' 

Every  word  in  this  poem  seems  to  lose  its  every- 
day significance  and  receives  new  and  delicate  beauty. 
Are  you  not  surprised  that  such  enchantment  could 
have  been  achieved  with  words  ? 

Miss  Lowell's  imagination  is  delightful.  Especially 
is  Ihis  true  of  the  poem,  Trades.  Here,  Miss  Lowell 
wishes  she  were  a  carpenter.  For  some  reason,  the 
work  of  a  carpenter  fascinated  her,  and  she  wishes 
that  she  could  sit  on  the  ridge-pole  of  a  house  and 
shingle  the  roof.  This  is  very  amusing  when  one 
knows  that  Miss  Lowell  weighs  about  three  hundred 
pounds.  Certainly,  the  imagination  in  this  poem  is 
very  enjoyable. 

Her  imagination  is  also  very  keen.  In  the  majority 
of  her  poems,  the  air,  trees,  clouds,  streets,  and  such 
things  make  up  the  dramatis  personnae.  In  Free 
Fantasia   mi  Japanese    Themes,   .Miss   Lowell   allows 
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her  imagination  to  wander.  She  wishes  to  experience 
new  emotions,  have  strange  enchantments,  and  be 
influenced  by  strange  situations.  A  very  charming 
part  of  this  poem  is  the  description  in  which  Miss 
Lowell  contrasts  her  situation  with  the  stillness  of 
everything  about  her. 

' '  There  is  no  wind, 
Even  the  twigs  at  the  ends  of  the  brandies  do  not  move, 
And  the  needles  of  the  pines  are  solid 
Bands  of  inarticulated  blackness, 
Against  the  blue-white  sky. 
Still— but   alert— 
And  my  heart  is  still  and  alert, 
Passive  with  sunshine 
Avid  of  adventure. ' ' 

Can  one  conceive  of  two  lines  that  are  more  lovely 
and  full  of  magination  than  the  following  ones  ? 

"It  is  so  cold  that  the  stars  stand  out  of  the  sky, 
Like  golden  nails  not  driven  home. ' ' 

Though  not  especially  from  an  imaginative  view- 
point, her  finest  poem  is  On  a  Certain  Critic.  This 
poem  was  written  against  the  critics  of  John  Keats. 
Miss  Lowell  appreciated  nature,  and  especially  the 
moon,  as  Keats  did.  She  longs  to  be  drenched  with 
the  loveliness  of  the  moon  that  she  may  write  more 
about  the  moon  for  men  to  read.     After   picturing 


a  visit  to  the  top  of  a  hill  where  her  hands  clutched 
at  moonbeams,  but  only  caught  each  other,  she 
says  that  Keats  often  watched  the  moon,  as  she  had 
been  doing,  then,  went  to  his  room,  and  wrote  of  the 
sight  he  had  seen.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the 
poem  is  the  last  stanza,  for  here  we  see  what  Miss 
Lowell  thought  of  Keats  and  the  attitude  she  took 
toward  his  critics.  Miss  Lowell  calls  Keats 's  critic 
"a  sprig  little  gentleman'',  and  says  of  him: 

"He,  says   your   moon   was   a   copy-book   maxim, 
And  talks  about  the  spirit  of  solitude, 
And  the  salvation  of  genius  through  the  social  order. 

But  just  snaps  your  finger, 

You  and  the  moon  will  still  love, 

When  he  and  his  papers  have  slithered  away 

In  the  bodies  of  innumerable  worms." 

I  think  that  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  Miss 
Lowell  that  she  in  this  poem  says  of  Keats.  We  hear 
much  criticism  of  her  poetry,  and  some  say  that  her 
work  cannot  even  be  called  poetry.  Though  she  may 
write  too  much,  and  though  the  note  of  her  poetry 
may  seem  forced  and  unreal  at  times,  anyone  who 
can  produce  a  poem  with  such  great  beauty  and 
wonderful  imagination  as  is  found  in  the  Impression- 
ist Picture  of  a  Garden  will  still  be  read  and  loved 
long  after  her  critics  are  dead. 


J^ooking  ^Back  to  Qhildhood 


s-yONE,  gone,  those  happy  days  of  youth, 

^-*  I  sit  and  realize  the  truth, 

I'm  growing  old. 

Ah.'  give  me  back  those  by-gone  days 

Of  merry  romps  and  childish  lays, 

When  the  sun  hung  high  in  the  morning  shy, 

And  life  was  a  paean  of  praise. 

Take  me  back  over  the  years  that  have  flown, 

Give  me  the  warmth  of  the  sun  that's  gone. 

The  world  is  cold. 

Bring  back  the  flowers  by  summer  winds  blown, 

And  set  me  down  in  a  place  called  home. 

Where  I  am  more  free 

Than  a  king  could  be 

On  the  seat  of  a  mighty  throne. 


Let  me  watch  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun 

Play  on  the  web  that  the  spider  has  spun 

With  threads  of  gold. 

Let  me  hear  again  the  hum  of  the  bee, 

Or  chase  the  butterfly  o'er  the  lea, 

Then  sleepily  pray 

At  the  close  of  day 

With  my  head  on  mother's  knee. 

Give  me  the  joys  that  I  used  to  know 

In  the  early  days  of  the  long  ago, 

I'm  growing  old. 

Childhood,  you  bloom  in  the  sunniest  hour. 

And  winter  finds  you  a  faded  flower; 

And  yet — you  shall  stay 

With  me  alway 

Enshrined  in  memory's  tower. 

— S.  C.  S. 
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^Legend  of  Old  Hillsboro 


A  BOUT  fourteen  miles  west  of  Durham  nestl- 
/  \  ing  quietly  at  the  foot  of  the  Occoneechee  hills 
is  the  little  town  of  Hillsboro.  To  the  unin- 
formed, on  passing  through,  the  town  offers  few  attrac- 
tions but  if  one  will  only  stop  and  ask  a  few  questions 
as  to  the  history  and  tradition  of  the  place  he  will 
be  literally  deluged  with  information.  Nothing  is 
dearer  to  the  hearts  of  Hillsboro  folk  than  the  tradi- 
tions and  stories  that  are  connected  with  their  town, 
and  nothing  delights  them  more  than  a  chance  to  re- 
cite its  past  glories  and  romances.  Many  and  conflict- 
ing are  the  stories  told  ;  they  are,  nevertheless,  inter- 
esting. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  romantic  of  the 
stories  is  that  connected  with  James  Pugh,  captain 
of  the  famous  Regulators  of  Revolutionary  days. 
Pugh,  a  young  man  of  about  thirty  years,  was  a 
gunsmith  by  trade,  captain  of  the  Regulators  and  a 
participant  in  all  their  riots  and  other  illegal  acts. 
As  a  leader  of  the  community  at  large,  he  was  sent  in 
1769  to  the  governor's  palace  at  New  Bern  to  protest 
against  the  high  taxes  which  had  been  levied  upon  the 
people  in  and  about  Hillsboro.  While  waiting  to  gain 
a  presentation  to  the  governor  Pugh  saw  and  fell  in 
love  with  Esther  Wake,  the  beautiful  cousin  of  the 
governor.  In  spite  of  his  crude  manners  Esther  could 
not  help  admiring  Pugh's  brave  and  indomitable  char- 
acter. She,  however,  had  been  forced  by  her  cousin 
to  consent  to  marry  the  very  dear  friend  of  the  gover- 
nor, Edmund  Fanning,  "Gentleman,  lawyer,  scholar 
and  adventurer".  To  further  hinder  the  cause  of 
Pugh,  Fanning  was  Register  of  Orange  County  and 
the  main  cause  of  the  financial  oppression  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Hillsboro.  Needless  to  say  the  protest  was  not 
well  received  and  Pugh  returned  to  his  trade  not  only 
foiled  in  his  official  duties,  but  resentful  at  the  be- 


trothal of  Esther  Wake  and  Edmund  Fanning.  Dur- 
ing the  next  year  the  Regulators,  under  the  leadership 
of  James  Pugh,  played  an  important  part  in  keeping 
Hillsboro  and  the  surrounding  country  in  a  state  of 
constant  apprehension.  Then,  in  May  1771,  Gover- 
nor Tryon  moved  to  his  summer  home  in  Hillsboro 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  family  came  Esther  Wake. 
Her  arrival  only  served  to  renew  Pugh's  old  love  and 
it  eventually  became  a  mutual  affair.  Esther  awak- 
ing to  the  fact  that  she  loved  this  young  rebel  with  a 
love  beyond  understanding.  About  this  time,  however. 
Pugh  with  a  band  of  his  followers  was  captured  by 
Tryon 's  men  and  held,  pending  trial.  In  the  verdict. 
some  of  the  band  escaped  punishment,  but  Pugh  with 
five  others  was  found  guilty  on  a  charge  of  treason 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Esther  Wake  was  driven 
to  the  point  of  distracton  on  learning  the  fate  of  her 
lover,  and  on  her  knees  begged  the  stern  governor 
to  pardon  young  Pugh.  Chagrined  that  Esther  was 
interested  in  one  so  far  below  her  social  level  and 
angry  because  of  the  many  acts  committed  against 
the  government  by  Pugh  and  his  men,  Tryon  stonily 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  pleas.  Then  in  a  fit  of  anger 
and  disappointment  Esther  cast  off  Fanning  s  be- 
trothal gift,  a  beautiful  ring,  and  refused  to  consider 
herself  under  obligation  to  marry  the  governor's 
friend.  Two  or  three  days  afterward  on  June  19. 
1771,  six  Regulators  were  hanged  in  Cameron's  Park 
just  out  and  east  of  Hillsboro.  A  granite  slab  marks 
the  spot  of  execution  and,  very  probably,  the  grave  of 
the  men.  The  bronze  tablet  nearby  gives  the  names  of 
the  men  and  a  brief  citation  of  their  deeds.  Especially 
is  James  Pugh  cited  for  his  bravery  and  service.  An 
for  Esther  Wake,  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  doing 
good  to  the  poor  and  needy,  and,  so  far  as  is  known, 
was  never  married. 

— Maude  Brown. 
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Prancing  Nigger.     By  Ronald  Firbank.     Published 
by  Brentano's.     126  pp. 

To  readers  weary  of  psycho-analytic  and  problem 
novels  this  little  tale  is  ambrosian.  No  more  delicate 
and  peculiar  a  treatment  of  the  negro  and  the  tropics 
ever  came  from  the  pen  of  a  respectable,  if  frequently 
peregrinating,  Londoner,  son  of  an  M.  P.  and  grand- 
son of  a  Kilgarron  County  ecclesiastic. 

When  a  writer  refuses  to  damn  himself  with  irony, 
cynicism,  sentimentality,  and  tediously  faithful  por- 
traits of  small  town  misdemeanors,  one  is  at  a  loss 
to  characterize  him.  Then  some  critic  will  say  that  he 
is  truly  "Greek,"  meaning  that  he  has  the  popular 
notion  of  a  Greek  style.  It  was  said  of  Ronald  Fir- 
bank.  But  Ronald  Firbank  has  none  of  the  hard,  cool, 
marble  nudity  of  the  Greek  manner ;  his  is  warm  and 
pulsative  and  curiously  naive.  His  lucidity  dazzles 
so  that  his  method  remains  undiscovered.  In  part  his 
charm  is  in  the  fact  that  he  writes  beautifully  of  the 
things  he  loves  and  of  those  only.  With  commendable 
abstinence  or  fortunate  indifference,  he  forbears  even 
witty  and  satiric  references  to  things  he  hates. 

Here,  as  in  much  fiction,  it  is  character  and  setting 
which  most  entice,  for  these  best  reveal  the  authorial 
bias.  Firbank  pictures  no  habitant  of  Harlem,  no 
Carolina  tobacco-stemmer,  no  Alabama  cotton-picker. 
His  negroes  are  his  own  interpretations  of  the  dark, 
tropic  individual  which  fiction  has  presented  in  such 
diverse  ways.  Plump  Miami  and  exquisite  Edna  are 
delightful   leading  ladies.     Young   Bamboo   with  his 


soft,  plaintive,  "I  dat  amorous  ob  you,  Mimi"- 
Bamboo,  tender  morsel  for  the  sharks — is  almost  un 
forgettable.  Prancing  Nigger  himself  affords  the 
praying,  psalm-singing  type  of  negro;  that  is,  he  is 
one  of  the  many  who  have  added  an  element  of  faith 
in  Moses  and  Elijah  to  their  semi-religious,  semi-super- 
stitious awe  and  have  substituted  Sunday  School 
songs  for  the  ancient  tribal  chants.  Mrs.  Mouth  and 
Madame  Ruiz  reveal  something  of  the  nuances  of 
sophistication. 

Firbank  needs  only  one  sentence  to  bring  the  heavy 
noon  heat  of  the  tropics  or  the  brilliant  nights  into 
actuality  for  the  reader.  One  feels  the  tropics  and 
wonders  how  other  writers  have  done  pages  and  pages 
of  description  with  less  effect.  There  is  an  under- 
current of  sadness  and  mystery,  emanating  from  the 
religious  attitude  of  Prancing  Nigger  and  the  fate  of 
Bamboo  and  Mimi  as  well  as  from  the  vivid,  unwhole- 
somely  luxuriant  background;  but  this  in  no  way 
interferes  with  the  humor  of  Firbank.  It  affords  ma- 
terial for  thought  to  those  who  are  not  content  to 
read  for  sheer  enjoyment. 

Although  written  in  rather  snatchy  prose,  Prancing 
Nigger  is  a  symbolistic  poem — a  poem  in  which  beauty 
flows  in  soft  and  vivid  colors,  shapes,  rhythms,  and 
emotions.  Carl  Van  Vechten  in  his  preface,  An  Icing 
for  a  Chocolate  Eclair,  says,  "But  the  whole  book 
hovers  delightfully  between  a  Freudian  dream  and  a 
drawing  by  Alastair,  set  to  music  by  George  Gersh- 
win"— which  is  just  what  it  does.  At  last  Freudian- 
ism  has  taken  on  a  rare  and  poetic  beauty. 
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This  is  the  School  that  T)uke  'Built 


This  is  the  grass 

That  grew  round  the  school  that  Duke  built 

This  is  the  lass 

That  walked  on  the  grass 

That  grew  round  the  school  that  Duke  built 


These  are  the  marks  one  views  with  scorn 

That  come  back  on  exams  hard  to  be  borne 

Given  by  the  professor  all  forlorn 

That  taught  the  class 

That  bored  the  lass 

That  walked  on  the  grass 

That  grew  round  the  school  that  Duke  binJ 


This  is  the  class 

That  bored  the  lass 

That  walked  on  the  grass 

That  grew  round  the  school  that  Duke  built 

This  is  the  professor  all  forlorn 

That  taught  the  class 

That  bored  the  lass 

That  walked  on  the  grass 

That  grew  round  the  school  that  Duke  built 

These  are  exams,  hard  to  be  borne 

Given  by  the  professor,  all  forlorn 

That  taught  the  class 

That  bored  the  lass 

That  walked  on  the  grass 

That  grew  round  the  school  that  Duke  built 


This  is  the  date  that  compensates 

For  all  the  marks  one  views  with  scorn 

That  come  back  on  exams  so  hard  to  be  born 

Given  by  the  professor  all  forlorn 

Who  taught  the  class 

That  bored  the  lass 

That  walked  on  the  grass 

That  grew  round  the  school  that  Duke  built 

This  is  the  dip  one  takes  as  a  mate 

In  spite  of  the  date  who  compensates 

For  all  the  marks  one  views  with  scorn 

That  come  back  on  exams  so  hard  to  be  borne 

Given  by  the  professor  all  forlorn 

Who  taught  the  class 

That  bored  the  lass 

That  walked  on  the  grass 

That  grew  round  the  school  that  Duke  built 
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<tA  Symposium  of S.  'P.'s 


How  It  Happened 

/  have  no  dog  to  love  poor  me; 
I  have  no  cat  to  pet; 
I  have  no  bird  to  sing  to  me; 
I  have  no  husband — yet. 

My  life  seemed  dull  and  very  drear. 
Nothing  was  left  for  me. 
I  closed  my  eyes — picked  out  a  man 
And  called  him  my  S.  P. 

Everybody's  S.  P. 

They  think  they're  all  8.  P.'s  I  guess 
Conceited  things,  they  little  see 
Thai  umpteen  girls  can  have  the  same 
Good-looking  man  for  their  S.  P. 
Oh!  everyone  I  see  has  mine; 
We'd  make  a  long  admiring  line. 
If  he  knew  but  the  things  we've  said. 
His  hat  would  never  fit  his  head. 
For,  while  he  plays  indifferent,  yet. 
He's  vain  as  all  of  them,  I  bet. 

The  Athletic  S.  P. 

These,  the  real  he-men  of  the  campus  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  flattery  and  one  does  not  even  need  to  be 
subtle  in  one's  line.  A  sigh  and  "you  were  simply 
wonderful  in  the  game  this  afternoon,"  or  "football 
makes  you  very  strong,  doesn't  it,"  or  "I  just  adore 
big  men"  will  do.  When  you're  with  one  of  these  don't 
dare  speak  favorably  of  the  intellegensia.  The  ath- 
letes think  they  have  no  "horse-sense"  and  they — 
well,  isn't  it  funny?  This  type  is  inclined  to  senti- 
mentalitv  of  an  Edgar  A.  Guest  flavor. 


The  Lab  S.  P. 

The  Lab  S.  P.  is  one  of  the  most  unique  of  all 
the  S.  P.'s  that  are  known  at  the  shack.  Consider 
him  with  his  mottled  lab  coat  full  of  port  holes,  his 
once  white  rubber  sleevelets,  a  towel  or  two  projecting 
from  the  remainder  of  the  two  lower  pockets  of  his 
time  beaten  lab  coat,  and  his  mandibles  working  hard 
on  brown  cake  (spitting  tobacco) — a  spectacle  in- 
deed !  One  finds,  however,  that  he  is  a  man  who 
has  a  rather  happy-go-lucky  disposition,  an  aim  in  life, 
and  a  personality  that  is  not  ruined  by  a  too  intimate 
knowledge  of  sentimental  literature. 

This  type  of  an  S.  P.  has  a  peculiar  fascination, 
for  he  is  terribly  learned.  He  knows  so  many  details 
about  the  food  we  eat,  how  to  make  Big  A,  why  coca- 
cola  fizzes,  how  and  what  explodes,  how  malaria  is 
transmitted,  how  the  new  chlorine  gas  cure  for  colds 
works,  how  to  wash  glassware  bacterially  and  chemi- 
cally clean, — well,  there  just  isn't  any  thing  in  science 
that  he  hasn't  heard  about.  Even  Einstein  s  theory 
made  a  formidable  impression  on  him. 

His  indifference  to  women,  disheartening  as  ii  may 
be,  is  a  quality  which  makes  him  most  desirable  for 
an  S.  P.,  because  it  is  what  one  works  for  that  one 
values  most.  And  to  get  a  lab  S.  P.  is  a  task  which 
requires  patience,  perseverence,  and  intelligence  as  re- 
gards the  ways  of  a  man. 

The  S.  P.  Intellectual 

Of  the  genus  S.  P.  the  intellectual  species  is  the 
most  awe-inspiring.  His  high  flown  vocabulary,  his 
cognizance  of  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  the 
world,  and  above  all  his  hyper-cynical  attitude  call 
forth  sighs  of  adoration  and  efforts  at  emulation  from 
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his  feminine  admirers.  Because  he  affects  scorn  of 
the  bourgeoisie  they  think  he  is  superior.  Oh,  it's  a 
great  bluff  the  intellectual  S.  P.s  pull,  but  sisters. 
take  it  from  me,  if  you  want  to  keep  this  type  on  his 
pedestal,  don't  dance  with  him. 

The  S.  P.  Unattainable 

lie  is  placed  on  the  highest  of  pinnacles,  conscious 
of  and  glaring  in  his  perfection.  lie  possesses  the 
strength  of  the  athletic  S.  P.,  the  romance  of  the  S.  P. 
poet,  the  grace  and  charm  of  the  cake-eater  S.  P..  the 
cynical  superiority  of  the  intellectual  8.  P.,  and 
everything  except  the  cleverness  to  keep  these  things. 
For  months  he  is  idolized  by  one  of  the  weaker  sex. 
Finally,  in  his  most  condescending  manner,  he  allows 
her  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  his  perfection.  Her  most 
cherished  illusion  is  destroyed.  He  falls  from  his 
pinnacle  in  a  fashion  that  even  he  cannot  dignify,  and 
his  poise  is  dashed  away  by  a  single  stroke.  Be 
warned,  you  unattainables.  and  he  not  attained. 

A  Portrait  of  an  S.  P. 

Who  is  the  boy  who  sits  always  at  the  last  table  in 
the  library  reading  room  facing  front,  the  boy  with 
light  hair,  clear,  direct  blue  eyes,  and  a  firm  but  sen- 
sitive mouth?  He  wears  glasses,  but  they  in  no  way 
hide  those  eyes,  and  always  he  wears  a  blue  shirt,  too, 
a  light  blue  or  grajr  blue  that  accentuates  the  blue  of 
his  eyes.  Those  girls  are  flirting  with  him.  They 
can't  have  him;  he  is  my  S.  P.  But  they  won't  get 
him  by  that  method.  Yet  he  is  just  the  sort  of  man 
who  would  be  taken  in  by  that  kind  of  girl  with  tac- 
tics like  those.  Entirely  too  obvious,  cheap  almost 
I'd  say.  But  they  won't  get  him  from  the  library. 
He  is  too  engrossed  in  his  work  to  notice  them.  He 
is  looking  directly  at  them,  but  he  doesn't  see  their 
gum-whacking  faces.  Yet  they  could  get  him  tempo- 
rarily at  least  if  he  were  away  from  his  work,  but 
here  in  the  library  they  don't  have  much  chance  be- 
cause he  is  here  for  business.  I  wouldn't  have  ex- 
pected a  boy  of  his  type  to  appeal  to  them,  yet  that 
face  would  appeal  to  any  woman.  lie  is  my  S.  P., 
my  freshman.  1  shall  not  even  ask  his  name  for  to 
me  he  is  Peter.  That  name  fits  him,  and  until  just 
before  I  graduate  in  June  Peter  he  shall  be,  but  then 
I'm  going  to  try  to  find  out  his  real  name  because 
after  many  years  I  would  want  to  recognize  my  Peter 
when  he  becomes  very  successful  and  accomplishes 
great  things.     He  will. 


In  tlic  spring  a  young  girl's  S.  1'.  holds  her  fancy 
more  and  more. 

We  h<ir<  s.  p.'s  in  summer-timt  ; 
We  have  S.  P.'s  in  fall ; 
We  have  8.  P.'s  in  tht  winter  months, 
When  cold  frost  covers  all. 

Hut  when  Spring  comes  with  magic  power 

Willi  the  moon  to  shine  <il  night, 

S.  P.'s  are  us  esst  nlial 

As  the  Eye  is  to  the  Si</Iil! 

The  Indifferent  S.  P. 

Of  all  the  delightful  S.  P.'s  this  kind  is  the  very 
nicest.  One  never  gets  to  know  him  well  enough  to 
become  disillusioned.  Either  he  has  a  girl  baek  home 
or  else  he  actually  dislikes  women.  We  arc  always 
skeptical  of  the  latter  type,  however.  He  may  be 
recognized  by  his  grumbling  about  women  being  at 
Duke.  Isn't  it  peculiar  that  even  this  is  an  attrac- 
tion— a  sort  of  challenge  to  make  him  eat  his  words, 
and  it  has  been  done !  Whenever  he  appears  at  the 
"Shack",  no  less  than  a  dozen  inquire  whom  he  has 
come  to  see — and  invariably  the  reply  is  "Miss  Bald- 
win." It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  this  indif- 
ferent kind  usually  falls  sometime  during  his  senior 
year. 

The  Faculty  S.  P. 

"Why  in  the  devil  are  you  taking  that  course.' 
Here  you  go  squashing  through  the  mud  over  to  the 
Park  School  to  take  mechanical  drawing,  a  course  you 
aren't  interested  in,  have  no  use  for,  and  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  your  course.  Darn  foolishness.  I  'd 
give  you  credit  for  having  more  sense  that  to  waste 
good  time  and  money  like  that." 

"If  your  tirade  is  over  and  3rou'll  be  calm  a  mo- 
ment and  listen,  then  forget  what  I  say — be  sure  that 
you  forget  it  instantly — I'll  tell  you  why  I  elected 
mechanical  drawing. 

"No,  I  had  not  fallen  for  the  professor.  I  didn't 
know  him,  but  I  had  found  out  that  a  certain  rather 
low,  dark,  shy  bachelor  professor  was  the  instructor, 
and  so  I  took  the  course  just  to  watch  him." 

"Watch  him — huh.    Catch  him.  you  mean." 

"No,  I  had  to  have  some  point  of  contact  before  I 
could  even  know  him.  Really  I  just  wanted  to  see 
what  means  and  schemes  a  woman  would  use  on  him. 
I  had  no  use  for  them,  but  I  thought  I'd  pass  them 
on  to  one  who  has.     In  the  meantime,  he's  my  S.  P." 
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Northern  and  Southern  Girls: 
A  Contrast 

(Continued  from  Page  305) 
Somewhat  paradoxically,  although  the  girl  from  the 
South  expresses  emotion  constantly,  the  Northern  girl 
has  a  capacity  for  far  more  depth  of  emotion.  She 
is  high  strung  and  sensitive.  It  is  to  guard  herself 
from  the  possibility  of  deep  hurt  that  she  encloses 
herself  with  barriers  of  coldness  and  restraint.  It  is 
truly  unfortunate  that  she  conceals  her  real  self 
behind  subterfuges. 

A  girl  possessing  Southern  characteristics  will  in 
the  majority  of  cases  lead  a  happier  life.  She  will  be 
content  in  her  familiar  surroundings.  But  she  will 
not  find  the  heights — or  the  depths. 


Nag's  Head 

(Continued  from  Page  302) 

Jude  was  the  only  gay  one  on  the  trip  up  the  bar.  He 
rattled  on  at  great  length,  until  we  reached  the 
ponds,  relating  and  rerelating  the  events  of  the  win- 
ter. Laughing  at  some  crude  trick  of  fate,  never 
showing  any  rebellion  at  his  hard  lot. 

For  an  hour  we  tried  our  luck.  Jude  was  right, 
the  wind  was  "settin"  wrong"  and  we  did  not  get 
a  bite.  Reluctantly  we  packed  our  rods  and  decided 
to  walk  around  by  the  old  "banker"  settlement  as  the 
native  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  called.  Their 
settlement  is  in  the  thicket.  At  this  end  of  the  bar 
there  is  some  vegetation,  oaks,  bushes  and  grapes. 
The  "bankers'"  build  their  huts  where  the  foliage  is 
the  thickest.  This  is  necessary,  for  if  the  huts  were 
built  on  the  naked  sands  in  a  few  years  they  would  be 
buried  beneath  the  ever  shifting  drifts.  Even  as  it  is 
the  hut  is  not  safe.  The  drifts  are  ever  intruding. 
Every  breeze  from  the  ocean  sweeps  them  westward. 
They  sap  the  life  of  the  trees  and  bushes  and  in  a 
lew  years  the  green  woods  will  be  known  no  more. 

These  huts  are  crude  affairs  built  by  the  "bankers" 
themselves,  unpainted  and  unkept.  Occasionally  one 
sees  where  an  industrious  "banker"  with  an  eye  for 
the  asthetic  has  white-washed  his  little  hovel,  but  the 
cutting  sands  have  eaten  away  the  result  of  his  feeble 
effort.  Nothing  can  resist  this  great  enemy.  The 
trees  bend  before  it,  even  the  "bankers"  themselves. 
This  accounts  for  their  stooped  figures  which   have 


become  bent  with  continual  conflict  with  the  strong, 
cutting  winds. 

The  huts  are  small,  never  over  three  rooms,  and 
sparsely  furnished.  What  furniture  there  is  is  home- 
made or  was  picked  up  on  the  beach.  The  ocean  is 
the  great  store  house  of  the  "banker".  From  it  he 
draws  his  supplies.  A  big  storm  at  sea,  ships  beaten 
about,  disabled,  helpless !     Along  the  shore  the  next 


day  the  "banker"  seeks  his  supplies.  Chairs,  tables, 
boxes  of  food,  merchandise  are  deposited  at  his  feet 
by  the  waves.  His  needs  being  few  and  his  wants 
modest,  they  are  easily  and  speedily  supplied.  Even 
his  fuel  is  obtained  from  the  sea.  The  shore  is  strewn 
with  the  wreckage  of  countless  ships.  Joyfully  he 
drags  home  the  large  beams  and  this  driftwood  makes 
a  picturesque  fire. 

Jude's  home  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  When 
we  are  within  a  few  yards  of  the  house,  our  presence 
is  made  known  by  the  barking  of  a  lean  hound  dog. 
From  out  of  the  house  and  from  back  of  it  come  a 
flock  of  children.  They  stand  at  a  distance  and  view 
us  critically.  All  of  them  are  shabbily  dressed,  bare 
footed,  ill  kept  and  dirty. 
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"Here,  Mame,  come  speak  to  Mr.   Brown,"  Jude 

said. 

Maine  comes  slowly  forward.  She  is  a  girl  about 
14  years  old,  tall,  perfectly  proportioned.  Seen  apart 
from  the  others  she  makes  a  more  favorable  impres- 
sion. Her  hair  is  neatly  combed  and  held  in  place 
by  a  piece  of  faded  ribhon,  her  face  is  clean.  The 
features  are  not  perfect  but  the  ensemble  is  pleasing. 
Her  dress  is  shabby  and  faded  but  clean.  It  is  the 
intelligent  look  on  her  face  and  in  her  eyes  that  makes 
her  stand  out  above  the  others.  When  her  father 
goes  around  the  house  to  speak  to  Prudence  who  is 
doing  the  washing,  Mame  sits  on  the  steps  and  talks 
with  us.     I  am  surprised  at  her  intelligence. 

"You  go  to  school  in  Manteo?"  I  asked,  knowing 
the  limited  educational   advantages  of  Xag's   Head. 

"No,  Pa  can't  afford  it.  but  I'm  going  some  day. 
We  had  school  here  for  four  months  last  winter.  I 
went  most  everyday  except  when  Pa  needed  me  to 
help  with  the  catch.  I  can  read  right  good  now. 
After  school  closed  Mr.  Gale,  he's  at  the  Nag's  Head 
life  guard  station,  use  to  help  me.  He's  a  smart 
man  and  good  to  me.  He  use  to  come  right  often  last 
winter  and  bring  me  books  of  history  to  read  and 
magazines  and  papers.  He'd  let  me  ask  him  ques- 
tions,  too,  and  not  laugh  at  me.  I've  learned  a  heap 
from  him.  I  tried  to  teach  Mary  and  Jack  and  little 
Jude  to  read  but  they  don't  like  it  like  I  do." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get  older?" 
I  asked. 

"Well,  I'm  going  away  and  learn  all  I  can.  Mr. 
Gale  says  after  I've  learned  a  lot  I  must  come  back 
and  help  my  people.  Maybe  I  will  but  if  I  get  away 
from  here  I  don't  think  I'll  ever  come  back.  I  hate 
it!  Pa  and  Ma  and  the  rest  of  'em  don't  seem  to 
mind.  The  people  who  come  here  in  the  summer  don't 
live  like  we  do.     I  want  to  live  like  they  do." 

"Mame's  always  talking  like  that."  said  Jude 
who  had  rejoined  us.  "She  an't  never  satisfied,  I 
tell  her  she's  got  plenty  to  eat,  a  good  place  to  sleep 
and  that  the  Lord  is  good  to  her.  She  ain't  like 
the  rest  of  my  chullen.  Last  winter  she  nearly  killed 
little  Mary  washing  her  head.  She's  always  taking 
up  with  new  notions.  Last  winter  she  read  to  us  every 
night  out  of  a  big  book  and  got  mad  when  I  went 
to  sleep."  He  patted  her  affectionately  on  the  back, 
unable  to  conceal  the  pride  he  felt  in  his  smart 
daughter. 

Jude  brought  out  his  nets,  and  while  we  talked  he 
and  Mame  were  busy  mending  them.  We  learned 
much  from  their  conversation. 


There  is  a  church  there  hidden  away  among  the 
sand  hills.  Around  it  and  the  village  store  centers 
all  the  social  life  of  the  people.  Services  are  held 
every  two  or  three  months.  Then  the  "bankers"  put 
on  their  best  clothes,  crowd  their  feet  into  shoes  and 
gather  at  the  little  chapel.  From  far  and  near  they 
come.  After  the  services  the  people  form  in  groups. 
The  men  discuss  the  catch  Tim  made  last  week,  or 
the  big  storm  and  what  it  washed  ashore,  nothing  out- 
side of  their  limited  world.  The  women  talk  about 
their  babies  and  their  ills. 

Religion  is  a  secondary  force  in  their  lives.  God 
and  the  hereafter  do  not  bother  them.  The  present 
and  its  needs  suffice  to  keep  them  occupied.  If  they 
prosper  God's  good  to  them,  if  they  are  in  want  he  is 
angry  and  punishing  them.  This  is  their  simple  phi- 
losophy of  life. 

One  would  expect  these  illiterate  descendants  of 
pirates  and  land  robbers  to  be  fierce,  cruel  people. 
This  is  not  the  case.  They  are  a  quiet,  peaceful,  law 
abiding  people,  honest  and  upright  in  all  their  deal- 
ings and  living  up  to  the  light  they  have.  More  civil- 
ized communities  should  blush  to  own  that  they  re- 
quire officers  to  keep  order  while  these  simple  folks 
living  in  a  secluded  community  need  no  representative 
of  the  law. 

The  "banker"  has  no  occupation.  He  is  not  a 
farmer  for  his  territory  is  desert.  The  plow,  the  spade 
and  the  hoe  are  useless  to  him.  All  that  he  needs  is  a 
boat,  a  net,  and  a  fishing  rod.  With  these  he  can 
drag  his  living  from  the  sea.  This  is  the  lfe  he  loves, 
the  life  for  which  he  is  best  suited.  He  is  a  free  man. 
The  boundless  sea  is  his  to  conquer,  lie  is  monarch 
of  all  he  surveys. 

The  life  of  the  women  is  harder.  They  bear  the 
children  with  only  a  friend  to  aid  them.  The  wash- 
ing, the  cooking,  the  care  of  the  house  and  children 
rest  on  their  shoulders.  They  know  nothing  but 
hard  work.  They  have  no  modern  conveniences,  no 
runnng  water,  gas,  electricity,  in  many  cases  not  even 
a  stove. 

The  average  "banker"  family  handles  little  money. 
In  summer  the  women  wash  the  clothes  of  the  summer 
visitors  or  work  in  their  cottages.  The  men  carry 
the  tourists  fishing,  mend  their  rods,  catch  their  bait. 
Practically  all  the  money  the  family  receives  is  for 
these  services.  In  winter  there  is  no  opportunity  to 
make  money  unless  they  leave  the  Head.  "How  do 
the  people  live  in  winter.'"  1  hear  you  ask — Go  back 
to  the  18th  century  for  your  answer — barter. 
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In  Manteo  there  is  a  crab  and  fish  factory.  This 
has  proven  the  salvation  of  the  Nag's  Head  "banker." 
He  carries  his  catch  to  the  general  store  at  Nag's 
Head.  In  exchange  for  it  he  is  given  meal,  coffee, 
sugar,  molasses,  and  other  groceries.  Then  the  gen- 
eral merchant  sells  the  fish  and  crabs  to  the  factory 
in  Manteo.  Naturally  the  general  merchant  makes 
money  on  the  transaction.  He  is  the  rich  man  of  the 
community,  its  recognized  head.  If  the  "bankers" 
resent  this  fact  they  never  show  it.  Their  life  has 
moved  in  these  channels  so  long  that  any  suggestion 
of  a  change  would  be  regarded  as  a  revolution. 

Mame  told  us  what  she  thought  of  the  leading  citi- 
zen. "He's  a  stuck  up  thing.  I  know  he  don't  give 
us  half  enough  for  our  fish.  I  tell  Pa  he'd  make 
more  taking  them  to  Manteo  himself.  Mr.  Peterson's 
got  money.  He  sends  his  children  to  Manteo  to  school. 
Since  he's  bought  that  Ford  there's  no  tellin'  what 
he  will  do  next.     He  just  races  up  the  beach." 

"Yes,  and  searing  away  the  fish,"  her  father  inter- 
rupted. "Seems  like  to  me  they  ain't  bitin'  like 
they  use  to.  But  the  Judge  is  all  right.  Last  winter 
when  we  had  hard  luck  he  let  us  have  supplies  same 
as  ever.  Later  on  he  wouldn't  let  me  make  it  up. 
I  've  got  no  fault  to  find  of  him. ' ' 

While  we  were  talking  Prudence  came  out  and  told 
us  that  dinner  was  ready.  Jude  insisted  that  we  come 
in  and  eat  with  him  so  partly  through  curiosity  and 
partly  to  keep  from  hurting  his  feelings  we  went  in. 

The  table  was  bare.  On  it  were  a  few  plates  and  a 
varied  assortment  of  knives,  folks  and  spoons.  In 
a  large  bowl  in  front  of  Jude  was  a  fish  muddle. 
It  is  made  of  corn  meal,  wate;'  and  fish  cooked  to- 
gether without  seasoning.  To  the  "bankers"  this  is 
a  choice  dish  but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  eat  more 
than  a  spoonful  of  it.  The  family  sat  on  long  wooden 
benches  on  either  side  of  the  table.  The  bowl  of 
muddle  was  passed  around  and  each  person  helped 
himself.  Eating  was  the  primary  business.  There 
was  no  conversation.  As  a  person  finished  eating  he 
left  the  table. 

1  wondered  how  the  "banker"  manages  to  exist  on 
such  a  diet.  He  eats  corn  bread,  coffee,  molasses  and 
fish  every  day,  every  year  and  yet  he  lives.  1  once 
asked  a  physician  this  question  and  he  answered  that 
the  active  life  in  the  open  air  and  the  good  water 
enabled  them  to  live  in  spite  of  their  diet. 

When  we  left  Jude's  house  we  decided  to  walk  by 
Peterson's  Store.  It  is  a  combination  of  store  and 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  the  summer  cottages.  As 
luck  would  have  it  Petterson   was  in   and  we  talked 
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with  him.  He  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  Jude  with 
the  exception  that  his  clothes  are  better  and  there  is  a 
more  intelligent  look  in  his  eyes. 

"How  was  business  last  year.'"  I  asked  him. 

"Well  fairly  good.  I  made  five  or  six  hundred 
dollars."  He  answered,  naming  the  modest  sum  as 
if  it  were  a  fortune. 

"What  did  you  do  with  so  much  money?" 

"Sent  my  children  to  school  at  Manteo.  I  don't 
care  much  for  money  or  learning  but  June  and  Tom 
was  mighty  nigh  crazy  to  go  to  school.  I've  got 
along  very  well  without  no  schooling  but  young  folks 
now  is  funny.  They  don't  want  to  work  or  nothin'. 
Maybe  they'll  get  along  all  right  without  working 
but  I  ain't  sure." 

' '  Do  you  allow  the  men  much  for  their  catch  .' ' ' 

"Well,  as  much  as  I  can.  You  see  I  have  to  get  all 
my  stuff  from  Elizabeth  City  and  it  comes  high.  I 
can't  allow  'em  much  'cause  I  got  to  make  some  money 
myself,  but  they  don't  kick  none." 

"Suppose  they  need  supplies  and  don't  make  a 
good  catch.  What  do  you  do  then  ' "  I  asked,  remem- 
bering what  Jude  had  said. 

"Let  'em  have  what  they  need,"  he  answered  in 
some  surprise.     "They  got  to  live,  ain't  they?" 

From  the  above  account  you  can  get  a  fairly  ac- 
curate picture  of  conditions  at  Nag's  Head.  When 
you  go  there  in  the  summer  and  see  the  visitors  swim- 
ming, sailing,  fishing  and  dancing,  do  not  think  that 
you  have  touched  the  real  heart  of  the  community.  If 
you  wish  to  do  that  seek  Jude  and  others  of  his  kind. 
This  is  a  picture  of  Nag's  Head  as  it  is  today,  as  it 
was  a  hundred  years  ago  and  as  it  will  probably  be 
a  hundred  years  hence. 


Nobody  Sees  the  Waiter's  Face 

(Continued  from  Page  304) 

Jackson — All  right  Captain — I  am  a  waiter — I'll 
keep  my  bargain. 

Ruthers — Look  here  now.  the  slightest  trouble  and 
out  you  go! 

Jackson — Don't  worry — I  shall  be  a  model  waiter 
— My  wife  and  my  friend  shall  enjoy  a  merry  little 
supper  all  to  themselves. 

Ruthers — Huh !  (Doubtfully). 

Jackson — You  have  my  word — that  is  sufficient! 

Dot  and  Jefford  enter.  Jackson  occupies  himself 
with  a  silver  service,  his  back  turned  to  them.     Buth- 
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ers  ushers  them  m,  bowing  and  rubbing  his  hands. 
Dot  still  has  the  traces  of  a  once  very  beautiful  woman. 
She  has  aged  rapidly.  She  wears  a  very  elaborate 
evening  gown  and  a  handsome  ermine  opera  coat 
which  she  flings  across  a  chair  carelessly.  Her  com- 
panion is  a  well  built  middle  aged  man,  faultlessly 
attired  in  evening  dress.  His  face  is  haggard  and  he 
has  a  burnt-out  glaze  in  his  eyes. 

Jefford — Mind  the  overcoat  Dan,  there's  something 
in  the  pockets ! 

Ruthers — I  taken  note  of  the  heft  of  her,  sir. 

Jefford — Champagne  in  the  flask  and  cocktails  in 
the  other  pocket.  See  that  the  stuff  is  properly  chilled. 
will  you  ? 

Ruthers — 1  will  that — See  here  Jackson,  leave  all 
else  be  till  you've  fetched  a  wine  bucket  and  shaker 
with  plenty  of  ice  in  it.  (Looks  curiously  at  Jackson) 
Its  a  nasty  night  outside,  Sir. 

Jefford — Its  a  nasty  night  everywhere. 

Ruthers  hangs  up  Dot's  coat.    Bows. 

Ruthers — I  '11  see  sir  if  the  supper  is  as  you  like  it. 

Dot — Raise  this  window  before  you  go — the  room 
is  stifling. 

Ruthers — Yes  Mam — I  am  afraid  the  noises  from 
the  street  will  bother  you.  (Ruthers  raises  the  win- 
dow. The  sound  of  passing  voices  is  quite  audible. 
Bows  again. 

Ruthers — An}'  thing  else,  Mam?    Or  you  Sir? 

Jefford — No — See  that  the  supper  is  served  im- 
mediately. 

Ruthers — Yes  sir.     (Ruthers  leaves  room) 

Dot — This  shabby  hole — (looks  around  worn)  Oh 
Guy,  I  didn  't  ever  think  we  would  have  to  hide  from 
people. 

Jefford — Dot — you  know  I  would  be  proud  to  be 
seen  any  where  in  the  world  with  you !  When  I  men- 
tioned the  new  Trocadero  and  offered  to  try  to  get  a 
table  there  you  said  that  you  just  wanted  some  quiet 
place  away  from  all  the  crowds  and  noise. 

Dot — Oh,  I  know — I  did,  but  why  did  you  have  to 
pick  out  a  place  like  this? 

Jefford — Well  the  food  is  good  or  at  least  it  used 
to  be.  Maybe  it  will  be  good  enough  to  make  up  for 
that  rotten  show  we  just  saw,  eh? 

Dot — It  was  you  who  picked  the  show,  at  least  you 
can't  blame  me  for  that. 

Jefford — I'm  not  blaming  you  for  anything,  Dot. 
Say,  I  could  do  with  a  cocktail  to  take  the  taste  of  that  . 
morbid  last  act  out  of  my  mouth.    I  wonder  why  play-  J 
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You  will  serve  your  pocketbook  as  well  as  your 
wardrobe  if  we  make  your  next  suit. 

TO  ORDER 


$29.50 


STETSON  "D" 

"Nationally  Known — Justly  Famous" 
^^=  "MADE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  WAY"  = 


NOW    OPEN 


City  Sandwich  Shop 


Visit  Us 
You  will  be  pleased 


"Mother 


IS  YOUR  BEST  FRIEND 

Remember  Her  With 

FLOWERS 

From 

THE  BLOSSOM  SHOP 

Phone  1391 


wrights  can't  stick  to  pleasant  affairs  without  lugging 
in  so  many  of  those  gloomy,  sexy  situations  to  remind 
people  of  their  mistakes  and  things — 

Dot — That's  just  it  Guy — mistakes.  You  and  I 
have  made  one  ...  a  terrible  one.  I  love  you 
Guy.  I  can  stand  remarks  women  make  about  me  but 
it's  hurting  you.  Before  I  left  Ned  we  both  had 
friends — the  right  kind — now  we  have  to  buy  them 
with  free  drinks  and  poker  parties. 

Jefford — Dot — don't  say  anything  like  that — I  am 
happier  than  I  have  ever  been  before. 

Dot — Oh  it's  all  unfair!  We  are  both  unhappy. 
And  Ned — I  hate  to  think  of  him — I  know  he  loved 
me.     I  wonder  what  has  become  of  him  ? 

Jefford — I  don't  know  Dot,  I  tried  to  see  him  one 
night  when  we  thought  he  would  give  you  a  divorce. 
He  was  drunk — pityfully  so.  He  said  we  had  no 
thought  for  him  and  we  could  both  go  to  hell  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned —  Here  comes  that  confounded 
waiter — we  musn't  be  telling  him  our  troubles. 

Dot — What 's  a  waiter — they  are  only  machines  that 
bring  you  your  food  and  carry  the  scraps  away.  They 
aren't  human. 

Jefford — I  believe  you  are  right — who  ever  sees  a 
waiter's  face"?    Nobody! 

Jackson  is  occupied  with  a  tray  of  covered  dishes. 
Only  his  back  is  visible. 

Dot — Riff  raff  to  match  the  rest  of  the  setting.  Just 
trash,  that's  all.   • 

The  supper  progresses  in  misery  for  both.  The 
sound  of  banging  dishes  from  without.  Mirth  pro- 
gressing under  the  influence  of  liquor 

Dot — Guy,  for  heaven's  sake,  do  you  have  to  sit 
there  moping  all  night?  Don't  you  know  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  enjoying  ourselves  1  Supposed  to  be  enter- 
taining each  other?  That's  good.  (Laughs  mirth- 
lessly.) 

Jackson  is  standing  with  his  back  to  Dot  and  Jeff- 
ord. He  turns  and  watches  the  two,  with  a  sardonic 
expression.     Turns  from  one  to  the  other. 

Jefford  shrugs  moodily. 

Dot — Oh,  Guy,  Guy,  what 's  the  use  ?  We  can 't  go 
on  living  like  this!  Why  don't  you  leave  me?  I 
swear  I'd  rather  you  would. 

Jefford — Dot,  I  couldn't  do  that.  Not  even  if  I 
wanted  to.  You  might  not  think  it  but  I've  still  got 
a  few  scraps  of  my  self  respect  left.  You  might  even 
go  so  far  as  to  call  it  honor,  if  you  weren't  afraid  of 
making  a  joke  of  it. 
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There's  double 
strength,  double 
elasticity  in  the 
Banes  webbing  belt. 
It's  2 -thread  instead 
of  single.  Sewed 
especially  to  prevent 
rips  and  tears. 


*i        s*.     Here's  an  arm- 

?.»ta=S*»    hole  that  can't 
L/\J>  curl    or    rip — 

largt      momy   and 

friction- free. 


Talk  about  com- 
$£?}  fort!  The  Banes 
1  ^    closed  crotch 

stays  closed.  It's 
cut  and  stitched  in  a 
special  way  to  insure 
comfort. 


*„..  button  re- 
//LA\_>>   fUS€S    t0    come 

^  Four  thicknesses 

of   material   instead   of   the 
usual  two!    No  patch/ 


Tou  cant  beat  Hanes  ^Athletics*  XJ  allies 


JUST  READ  the  five  famous  points  surround- 
ing  the   illustration   above.     They   tell  the 
story  of  how  much  comfort  is  built  in  Hanes 
Athletics.      Then   read    the   Hanes   Guarantee. 
It  tells  how  much  wear  is  built  in  Hanes.    Hanes 
has  everything — that's  all  there  is  to  it! 

The  price?  A  dollar.  How  we  can  make  such 
underwear  at  such  a  price  is  the  wonder  of  com- 
fortable men  everywhere.  Hanes  will  pay  you 
bigger  returns  in  comfort  and  wear  than  any 
underwear  investment  you  ever  made.  It's  un- 
beatable value! 

Go  in  to  your  regular  dealer's  today  and  say 
"Hanes  Athletics."  If  he  can't  supply  you  at 
once,  let  us  know. 


Full  Cut 

Athletic  Union  Suits 


This  is  the  Hanes  Guarantee.  We 
guarantee  Hanes  Underwear  absolutely — 
every  thread,  stitch  and  button.  We  guaran- 
tee to  return  your  money  or  give  you  a  new 
garment  if  any  seam  breaks. 


H.  HANES   KNITTING   COMPANY 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 
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NEW 

The  PARIS 

ORPHEUM 

THEATRE 

Durham's  Leading  Theatre 

! 

HOME  OF 

PERSONAL  DIRECTION  DON  NICHOLS 

MUSICAL  COMEDY 

ft 
Showing  the  Cream  of  All  Photo  Plays 

VAUDEVILLE 

PARAMOUNT 

FIRST  NATIONAL 

GOLDWYN 

$ 

METRO 
WM.  FOX,  INC. 

■ 

Three  Shows  Daily. 
Five  Shows  Saturday  and  Holidays 

* 

Pick  of  Comedies 
Pathe  and  Fox  News  Reels,  Topics,  Etc. 

L 

j 

RIDE  THE  FAGEOL  SAFETY  COACH 


RALEIGH 


MAKE  IT  A  PLEASURE  TRIP 

BETWEEN 

DURHAM  GREENSBORO 


Phones 

447  RALEIGH 
DURHAM 


Phones 

918  BURLINGTON 
777  GREENSBORO 


Main  Office:  401  Fayetteville  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Our  Coaches  are  Well 
Lighted  and  Heated 


ALL  PASSENGERS 
INSURED 
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Dot — Then  Guy  it 's  up  to  me  to  leave  you.  .  .  . 
I  love  you — but  I  love  you  too  much  to  make  you  suffer 
as  I  have — 

Dot  gets  up  and  rushes  from  the  room. 

Jefford — Dot,  come  back.     (Follows  her). 

Jackson  turns  and  faces  the  audience.  Buthers 
enters. 

Ruthers — Say.  what 's  happened  here  .' 

Jackson — I  should  say  the  pleasures  of  the  estab- 
lishment have  palled  on  them. 

Ruthers — Look  here — wife  or  no  wife — if  you  run 
our  customers  out — 

Jackson — Oh,  hush,  Ruthers — Come  drink  a  toast 
with  me.  Pretty  good  champagne — Jefford  always 
did  drink  like  a  gentleman. 

Jackson  pours  two  glasses.  Hands  one  to  Ruthers 
who  accepts  it  rather  hesitating!;/. 

Jackson — If  you  please  we'll  drink  to  my  wife  and 
my  best  friend — to  the  kind  of  New  Year  they  will 
have  together — and  may  they  have  a  hundred  more 


like  it.  (Raises  glass  to  his  lips — Screams  heard  out- 
side.   Both  drop  glasses  to  floor  and  rush  to  window). 

Jackson — God — what  is  it  ? 

Ruthers — A  woman — run  over — 

Jackson — Xo.  she  was  struck  from  the  side — 

Ruthers — They  are  bringing  her  in  here — 

Jackson — Dot — it's  Dot —  (In  these  words  Jackson 
reveals  his  love  for  his  wife,  i 

Jackson  and  Ruthers  run  out  of  the  room.  In  a 
few  moments  Jefford  enters  carrying  Dot  in  his  arms. 
Jackson  and  Rutin  rs  follow.  Jefford  lags  Dot  on  the 
couch  and  kneels  beside  her.  He  rubs  her  hands  and 
strokes  her  forehead. 

Jefford — Dot — Dot  speak  to  me! 

Jackson — Dot — my  wife — 

The  doctor  enters ;  he  pushes  Jefford  asidi .  Km  ( Is 
beside  Dot.  Jefford  bows  his  head  in  his  hands. 
Silence. 

Doctor — Xo  need  to  worry.  Mr.  Jefford.  your  wife 
will  be  all  right  in  a  few  minutes. 
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U.S.  L.   BUS  LINE 

HOURLY  SERVICE  TO 
RALEIGH       :       DURHAM       :       GREENSBORO 


INFORMATION  TO  ALL  POINTS  IN  THE  STATE 


U.  S.  L.  BUS  STATION 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 
DURHAM  PHONE  918  RALEIGH  PHONE  204 


Jefford — Thank  God ! 

Ruthers — Are  you  sure? 

Doctor  nods  professionally. 

Doctor — Waiter — some  more  ice  water. 

Jackson — Yes  sir.     (Quietly  hares  the  room) 

Doctor — Have  a  car  ready,  Mr.  Jefford,  and  you 
can  take  your  wife  home. 

Dot  (Regaining  consciousness — still  hysterical) — 
Guy — my  dearest,  where  are  you? 

Jackson — The  water,  sir. 

Dot — Guy — Guy,  where  are  you  .' 

Jefford — Dot,  here  I  am — here,  it's  alright — Oh 
Dot,  why  did  you  do  it.' 

D0T — Dearest — Guy — I   love  you,  don't   leave  me! 

Jefford — I  am  with  you — we  are  going  home. 

Ruthers — We've  a  stretcher,  sir,  it'  you  could  use 
it. 

Doctor— Good— bring  it.  .  .  .  lucky  escape — 
this!. 

The  room  remains  in  silence.  Ruthers  returns  in  a 
few  minutes  with  a  stretcher  followed  bij  another 
waiter.  Ruthers  and  this  waiter  carry  Dot  out.  The 
doctor  follows  them.  Jefford  is  going  out  with  the 
w  ap".    Jackson  catches  him  by  the  arm. 


Jefford — What  the —  oh !  you,  money  (with  a  look 
of  disgust  he  reaches  into  his  packet  for  money) 

Jackson — No — not  money  Ned — that  can't  buy 
every  thing. 

Jefford — Ned — .'   (Stares — blinks  his  eyes) 

Jackson — I'm  sorry  I've  been  such  a  cad — Tell 
Dot  I'll  see  to  it  that  she  gets  her  divorce. 

Jefford — Ned — do  you  mean  that — You'll  do  it — 
certain? 

Jackson — Yes — certain.  I  didn't  realize  I  wasn't 
the  only  one  suffering. 

Jefford — Ned — you  love  Dot ! 

Jackson — Don't  worry  about  me.  Your  marriage 
license  will  be  my  New  Year's  gift. 

Jefford — Dot — She'll  be  happy — Oh,  I  know  you 
hate  me  Ned!  (Clasps  Jackson  by  the  hand — rum 
from  the  room) 

Jackson  stands  us  he  is  for  awhile — then  he  slowly 
crosses  the  room  to  the  window  and  pulls  aside  the  \ 
curtain.  He  stands  there  until  the  car  glides  away. 
Then  he  turns  and  vaguely  walks  a  few  steps.  He 
finds  a  handkerchief  of  Dot's.  He  presses  it  to  his 
lips.    He  sinks  down  in  a  chair  and  weeps. 


CURTAIN 
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The  "Dope  Shop 


Same  Place      Better  Service 


Under  New  Management 


Soda  Fountain  Service  *  See  Us  After  Each  Class 

Ladies'  and  Men's  Belts,  College  Jewelry ,  Athletic  Supplies,  Trinity  Fraternity 
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Carolina  Power 

and 

Light  Co. 

Durham,  N.  C. 
Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

GAS 

And  Distributors  of  Gas  Appliances 


"If  it  is  heat  you  require,  you 
can  do  it  better  with  GAS" 


The  Fidelity 
"Bank 


Durham  and  West  Durham,  N.  C. 


Duke  University  Students  and  Co-Eds 
always  welcome  at  this  Bank 

Open  an  account  with  us 

today- 
Resources  over  $7,000,000.00 


Gilmers,  Inc. 

Spring 
Appearance 


Yes  men!  the  new  spring  suits  are 
here  in  pleasing  variety.  Smart 
styles  for  men  and  young  men  who 
want  to  be  well  dressed  and  up-to- 
date  without  being  forced  to  pay 
fancy  prices.  "Marx"  suits  are 
fully  guaranteed  to  give  the  wearer 
perfect  satisfaction.  Where  else 
could  you  get  that  for  only 


$27.50 


\V.  T.  POLLARD 


A.  J.  POLLARD 


bollard  ¥>ros. 


Hardware,  Cutlery 
and  Sporti?ig  Goods 
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209-211  West  Parrish  Street 
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TELEPHONE  132 
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IN  COLLEGE---AND  AFTER  the  use  of  Old 
Hampshire  Stationery  is  a  business  and  social 
asset.  That  is  why  college  men  insist  on  Old 
Hampshire  Stationery  for  their  correspondence. 


Its  popularity  proves  its  worth.  __       -^ 


Sold  by  the  Owl  Pharmacy 


Fine 


H 


am 


Stationery  Department 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass 


CONGRATULATIONS 

TO 
The  Archive 

Both  to  the  Editorial  and 
Managerial  Staffs 

On  being  rated  the  first  college 

monthly  literary  publication 

in  North  Carolina 


ENOCH  L.  STAMEY,  '24 

Special  Agent 

North  Western  Life 
Insurance  Co. 


\\7E   INVITE   Duke   University 
"'     Students    to   make   our  store 
headquarters  while  down  town. 


\ 


Durham 
Boo\  and  Stationery  Company 
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ALWAYS  CALL  FOR 


WAVERLY  ICE  CREAM 

AND  YOU'LL  GET  THE  BEST 
"Made  Its  Way  By  The  Way  Its  Made" 


Manufactured  by  the 


Waverly  Ice  Cream  Company 
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" 

R.  Blacknall 

Sf  Son 

DRUGGISTS 

iQOT 
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Durham,  N.  C. 
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Company 

Durham,  North  Carolina 

■♦«©»♦• 
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ROOFING 
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SHEET  METAL 

WORK 


Contracts  Solicited  Anywhere  in 
North  Carolina 
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E.  R.  Thomas  &  Sou 


Druggists 
A  CLEAN  DRUG  STORK 


IN  BUSINESS  FOR  YOUR  HEALTH  and  PLEASURE 

Whitman  s  Candies,  Eastman  Kodaks 
Waterman  Fountain  Pens 
Stationery  and  Magazines 

Visit  our  Soda  Fountain  where  the  Best  is  Served. 
Fresh  Sandwiches  Daily 


fcJ1°L 

land  Brothers 

Furniture 

Ira) 

MANTELS 
TILE     AND 
GRATES 

DUDHAM.     N.C. 

PIANOS 

VICTROLAS 

The firfetj Fonwanii 

"Everything  Musical 

RADIOS 

SHEET  MUSIC 

McDonald's  Drug  Store 

'Prescription  'Druggist 
.<>,©,<... 

We  Appreciate  Your  Business 

..«(©,<... 

Telephone  1083 
West  Durham,  N.  C. 


When  Down  Town  Drop  In 
At  The 


Puritan  J^unch 


We  Feed  You  Cheaper 

and  Better 


Murphey  &  George  7\[icoIaou 

Proprietors 


L  indsey  Faucett  &  Sons 

'Baggage   Transfer 
..<>©,<... 

Freight  Hauling  and  Moving 
of  All  Kinds 

..c>,®,<... 

Phones:  Baggage  Room  382,  Residence  741 
Durham,  N.  C. 


We  do  good  work 

for  the 

Faculty  and  Students 
Duke  University 

of 

1 
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PHONE   1290 


Funera 
Designs 


:    T>oyk 
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% 
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Investments 
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A   Parting  Word 


WJ  '  ^'  ""'  c*ose  "*'  tn('  college  semester  ii  is 
*  *  always  in  order  for  the  staff  to  remit  its  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  those  students  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Archive  this  year,  or  who  have  in 
any  way,  financially  or  otherwise,  made  it  possible 
to  publish  the  magazine.  So  both  the  editors  and  the 
business  managers  desire  to  use  this  opportunity  to 
express  the  aforementioned  sentiments  to  all  who  are 
eligible  to  receive  same. 

As  far  as  literary  material  is  concerned,  there  have 
been  a  dozen  or  so  regular  contributors  whose  work 
alone  has  made  possible  the  publishing  of  the  Archive. 
This  dozen  has  responded  nobly  whenever  the  call 
was  made,  and,  speaking  officially,  the  nature  of  their 
response  has  always  been  "up  to  snuff".  On  many 
occasions  the  editors  were  in  sore  need  of  material, 
and  each  time  the  need  was  met.  It  would  be  in 
bad  taste  to  mention  the  names  of  these  students, 
out  those  who  have  the  curiosity  to  know  who  they 
are  can  do  so  by  reading  the  contents  page  of  all 
the  back  numbers. 

Fortunately,  the  editor  for  next  year  will  have 
most  of  this  faithful  few  on  hand  to  aid  him,  and 
with  them  as  a  substantial  nucleus  much  neophyte 
material  from  the  rising  sophomore  and  junior  classes 
will  develop.  Without  assuming  too  optimistic  a 
spirit,  we  would  predict  a  banner  year  for  Duke  Uni- 
versity in  the  field  of  literary  endeavor.  The  1924- 
25  Archive  wishes  the  magazine  for  1925-26  the  best 
of  luck. 

□     □     □ 

Introducing  the  New  Editor 

'TpHE  readers  of  the  1925-26  Archive  are  fortunate 
"*■  in  having  Mr.  R.  P.  Ilarriss  for  Editor-in-Chief. 
Since  his  freshman  year  Mr.  Harriss  has  evinced  not 
only  a  desire  but  an  ability  for  writing,  and  his  pro- 
ductions are  numbered  among  the  best  in  literary 
quality  which  the  Archive  has  had  the  privilege  of 
publishing.  Quite  a  few  of  his  poems  and  short 
stories  have  appeared  in  sports  magazines  as  have 
also  several  of  his  articles.  During  the  past  year  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  University  news  service, 


in  which  capacity  he  has  served  ably.     Prior  to  that 
time  he  served  on  the  staff  of  the   Durham  Sun  as 

sports   write]-  and    Local    editor.      Mr.    Ilarriss    is   thus 
more  than  qualified  for  his  new  office. 

As  yet  no  report  has  been  forthcoming  concerning 
the  policy  of  the  Archive  for  next  year,  nor  concern- 
ing any  contemplated  changes.  From  present  indi- 
cations, however,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  humor- 
ous section  of  the  magazine  will  be  done  away  with 
altogether,  and  a  critical  department,  containing  vari- 
ous short  essays,  substituted.  The  need  for  a  purely 
humorous  and  comic  periodical  has  been  felt  this 
year,  and  doubtless  the  move  to  establish  one  will  be 
renewed  with  more  success  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  term.  Suffice  it  to  say  as  regards  the  Archive 
that  the  university  is  assured  of  an  excellent  literary 

□     □     □ 

More  About  the  American 
Mercury 

A  SENIOR  was  heard  to  remark  a  few  days  ago 
■**-  that  "if  the  library  didn't  hurry  up  and  gel  the 
American  Mercury  on  its  shelf,  he  was  going  to  write 
II.  Li.  Mencken,  its  editor,  and  see  if  something  could- 
n't be  done."  Doubtless  Mr.  Mencken  would  catch 
the  hint  and  send  us  a  copy  gratis.  This  all  leads  to 
the  question:  Why  hasn't  the  library  subscribed  to 
the  American  Mercury?  We  confess  that  we  do  not 
understand  it.  We  know  this,  however,  that  Judge 
has  been  discarded  in  favor  of  the  Rotary  Magazine, 
and  there  is  constant  fear  lest  the  Kiwanis  Magazine 
be  substituted  for  the  less  dignified  Life. 

Going  back  to  the  query  concerning  the  American 
Mercury,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  magazine  has 
undoubtedly  established  its  reputation  as  a  critical 
periodical:  and  although  all  of  its  articles  do  not  pass 
muster,  nevertheless  there  is  plenty  of  valuable  ma- 
terial for  the  student  who  is  in  quest  of  up-to-date 
criticism  of  things  literary.  If  there  was  no  other 
reason,  the  very  presence  of  such  a  section  as  the 
"Americana"  in  the  Mercury  would  make  it  well 
worthwhile.  There  is  hardly  any  better  sidelight  on 
the  real  American  culture  than  this  department  which 
appears  every  month. 
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J\(otes  on  the  Qontest 


THE  poetry  contest  which  has  been  conducted 
by  the  Cat's  Head  Club  for  North  Carolina 
high  school  students  proved  much  more  en- 
couraging than  the  Club  had  expected  it  to  be. 
Frankly,  the  sponsors  were  rather  sceptical  of  its 
being  productive  of  worthwhile  results.  They  were 
not  hoping  seriously  to  discover  a  youthful  DuBose 
Heyward,  Olive  Tilford  Dargan,  Lizette  Woodworth 
Keese,  or  even  an  embryo  John  Charles  McNeill.  It 
was  the  hope  of  the  club,  however,  that  at  least  one 
promising  poem  would  be  found,  and  that  the  contest 
would  stimulate  interest  among  high  school  under- 
graduates in  verse-writing.  The  Club  feels  that  the 
contest  was  successful  in  every  way,  and  that  there  is 
ample  reason  to  believe  that  the  holding  of  annual 
contests  of  this  kind  will  be  advisable. 

There  were  nearly  150  poems  submitted.  High 
schools  of  Greensboro,  Durham,  Roxboro.  Lillington, 
High  Point,  Charlotte,  Asheville,.  Bethel,  and  Wil- 
mington, as  well  as  Salem  Academy  (Winston-Salem), 
Belmont  Abbey  College  (near  Charlotte),  and  Fassi- 
fern  School  (Hendersonville),  were  represented. 
Much  of  the  verse  submitted  was  weak,  banal  stuff. 
This  was  to  be  expected.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  at  least  a  dozen  poems,  and  perhaps  more, 
which  showed  promise.  And  probably  more  than 
half  the  poems  submitted  were  as  meritorious  as, 
if  not  actually  better  than,  many  of  the  poems  which 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  magazines  edited  by 
undergraduates  at  colleges  in  this  state. 

One  incident  which  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Club  should  be  mentioned.  A  poem  was  sub- 
mitted by  Miss  Mildred  Upchurch,  of  Lillington  high 
school,  which  was  not  elegible ;  it  was  not  a  plaigarism, 
but  a  downright  theft.  The  following  statement  re- 
garding this  is  made  by  one  of  the  judges.  Dr.  N.  I. 
White: 

"I  wish  to  certify  that  this  poem  was  written  in 
the  fail  of  1924  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Stephens,  a  senior  at 
Trinity  College.  Mr.  Stephens  asked  me  to  criticize 
it  and  I  re-wrote  some  of  the  lines  myself.  I  have 
shown  the  poem  to  Mr.  Stephens  and  he  recognizes  it 
as  his  own.  It  has  never  been  published,  but  Mr. 
Stephens  sent   a   copy  of  it  to  his   sister,   who  is   a 


student  in  Lillington  high  school.  Submitting  it  as 
an  original  poem  in  a  prize  contest  is  so  flagrant  a 
piece  of  dishonesty  that  in  my  opion  it  calls  for  some 
action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  Lillington 
high  school." 

It  seems  a  significant  fact  that  the  majority  of 
poems  submitted  were  by  young  women.  One  male 
student  received  honorable  mention,  however,  and 
there  were  several  rather  interesting  poems  by  stu- 
dents of  the  genus  homo.  But,  apparently,  many  of 
the  male  high  school  students  are  still  laboring  under 
the  impression  that  verse-writing  is  an  effeminate 
art  which  had  better  be  left  to  the  girls. 

The  Cat's  Head  Club  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Newman 
I.  White,  Dr.  Paul  F.  Baum,  and  Professor  Harold 
Goodfellow,  who  acted  as  Judges,  and  it  feels  that 
their  selections  are  entirely  satisfactory.  The  judges 
did  not  know  any  of  the  contestants,  and  had  no 
further  interest  in  the  matter  other  than  the  desire 
to  select  the  best  poems.  For  the  wide  interest  shown 
by  high  school  students  and  high  school  teachers 
throughout  the  state,  the  Club  is  very  grateful.  Scores 
of  letters  were  received,  and  while  it  was  impossible 
to  answer  them  all,  the  Club  would  like  to  thank  each 
contestant  personally. 

The  contest  was,  as  "Telfair,  Jr.",  in  his  Lantern 
column  would  say,  "a  personally  conducted  tour  up 
the  slopes  of  Parnasus. "  Just  how  far  up  is  a  matter 
which  readers  will  have  to  decide  for  themselves. 


— R.  P.  H. 


Etchings 

(Prize   Whining  Poem) 

Grey  dawn, 

Grey  mist, 

And  a  hard  north  blow ; 

Yielding  sea  grasses  bending  low, 

High — on  a  chalk  grey  dune. 

White  waves, 

White  sand, 

And  a  fog  white  sky; 

One  white  gidl  a-drifting  by. 

Over  a  white-capped  sea. 
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A  murmur, 

A  crash, 

And  a  splintered  spar 
Pounding:  over  the  sobbing  bar. 
To  be  lifted  on  to  the  beach. 

A  face, 
A  form 

Drawn   taut    in   death. 

Stiffened  and  chilled  by  the  sea's  salt  breath, 

Flung  high  on  the  barren  shore. 

The  gull, 

The  spar, 

And  the  wind's  low  croon: 

The  crashing  bar  and  the  windswept  dune. 

Death — the  fog — and  the  sea. 

— Jessie  Rehder. 
tXiic  Hanover  High   School, 
(  Wilmington.) 

*     *     *     *     * 

A  Fairy  Ship — A  Ballad* 

I  Si  cund  Place) 

I  saw  a  ship  come  into  port  with  sails  deep  blue  and 

gold, 
With  myrrh  and  silks  from  Araby,  and  precious  stones 

untold. 
With  myrr  and  silks  from  Araby,  and  spices  in  her 
hold. 

The    bos'un    wiore    a    silver    coat     that    flashed    and 

gleamed   and   shone, 
For   the   sun    was   sinking   leeward    toward    its   ever 

nightly  home ; 
For  the  sun  was  sinking  seaward  in  a  mist  of  yellow 

foam. 

From  that  phantom  fairy  ship,  a   magic  song  came 

drifting, 
I  heard  the  bells  from  minarets  and  eastern  anthems 

lifting— 
I  heard  the  bells  from  minarets — the  wind  commenced 

a-shifting. 

— Catherine  Graham  Miller, 

(Salem  Academy, 
Winston-Salem. ) 

*  In  selecting  the  second  hest  poem,  the  .judges  found  A  Fairy  Ship 
and  Xipht  Madnexti  of  equal  merit,  and  were  unwilling  to  rank  one 
above  the  other.  The  two  poems  are  accorded,  therefore,  second  place, 
the  honor  being  divided  between  Miss  Miller  and  Miss  Carroll. 


Night  Madness 
i  8(  cond  Place) 

When   daylight   skies  of  pah'  soft    blue 

Have  merged  into  a  darker  hue. 

When  heaven's  walls  with  stars  are  draped, 

And  the  slim  new  moon  is  crescent  shaped, 

Then  I  am  gone,  or  so  it  seems, 

From  dull,  deep  sleep  and  heavy  dreams. 

Afoot  on  a  path  of  shimmering  gold. 

(God  jrrant  I  may  dance  it  till  I  am  old) 

The  night  is  alive  with  the  fluttering  wings 

Of  fairies  dancing  in  magic  rings; 

And  strongly  the  scent  of  dew  drenched  grass 

Woos  me  as  a  lover  woos  his  lass; 

For  long  ago  Night  took  my  hand. 

And  drew  me  into  her  wondrous  land  ; 

So  I  bore  all  the  pain  the  day  mijrht  bring — 

And  in  darknes  learned  to  forget  and  sing. 

The  night  holds  madness  for  doubt  and  fears 

And  peace  for  faith  and  trust  and  tears; 

l)h  day  was  made  for  the  blind  to  see. 

But  night  was  made  for  the  moon  and  me! 

— Loretta  Carroll. 
[Richard  J.  Reynolds  High  School, 
Winston-Salt  m.  I 


A  Song  of  Joy 

(Honorable  Mention  ) 

There 's  a  bit  of  blue  in  the  sky ; 
There's  a  little  red  in  the  rose. 
I  feel  that  I  am  filled  with  song — 
Whence   it  comes  nobody  knows; 
But  I  can  trace  it  to 
That  little  bit  of  blue 

in  the  sky. 
And  that  little  red  in  the  rose. 

Hark !  to  the  blue  in  the  sky. 
Hark !  to  the  red  in  the  rose. 
It's  just  a  little  bit,  I  know; 
But  when,  in  time,  it  goes, 
I'll  seek  to  be  true 
To  that  little  bit  of  blue 

in  the  sky, 
And  that  little  red  in  the  rose. 


— Harold  McCuhdt. 
(Salisbury  High  School.) 
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To 


(Honorable  Mention) 

Ten  thousand  years  ago  I  sang  of  love 

To  you  beside  the  ancient  ripply  Nile, 

And  scorned  life's  clangers,  having  drunk  too  deep 

Of  that  strange,  potent  wine  that  is  your  smile. 

For  I,  to  whom  love  gave  a  second  sight, 

Have  watched  the  lovers  of  a  thousand  years, 

Have  read  aright  the  signs  they  left  behind, 

And  some  were  smiles — but,  oh,  the  rest  were  tears. 

Thus  you  and  I  must  leave  a  message  here 
Whose  underlying  note  is  joy  or  pain, 
For  there  are  those  who  afterwards  will  read, 
— And  life  is  fleeting  as  the  summer  rain. 

So  share  with  me  the  golden  hours  that  Time, 
From  his  bright  store,  has  flung  to  us  on  earth ; 
Tomorrow  we  may  be  drugged  deep  with  grief, 
Now  let  us  wake  to  life  the  gods  of  Mirth! 


High  in  the  velvet  darkness  of  the  night 
The  moon  is  chanting  low  her  age-old  song, 
And,  ah,  beloved,  its  subtle  witchery 
Has  crept  into  your  eyes  and  dwelt  there  long. 

Dark  shadows  lurk  in  your  soft  hair  that,  like 
The  dusky  fragrance  of  a  southern  night, 
Lures  me,  binds  me  with  its  silken  strands 
And  fills  my  soul  with  a  strange  blinding  light. 

Let  me  bow  down  before  those  slender  hands, 
Whose  fingers  for  my  heart  have  twined  a  cage, 
For  all  the  stars  are  crying  from  the  sky, 
' '  Love  'ere  the  fire  of  youth  is  quenched  in  age. ' ' 

Life  holds  no  more  for  me  than  your  embrace, 
Desire  is  drowned  within  your  glowing  eyes, 
Oh,  to  be  with  you  through  the  short,  short  days, 
Brings  earth  so  very  near  to  Paradise. 

— Loretta  Carroll. 
(Richard  J.  Reynolds  High  School, 
Winston-Salem. ) 


zA  Song  of  Spring 


jT'S  of  spring,  of  spring,  flint  glad,  hearts  sing, 
-*-  From  the  greatest  down  to  me. 
And  they'll  sing  it  on  till  the  tinted  dawn 
Of  poesy's  destiny. 

For  what  more  beautiful  sight  has  lain 
With  a  soft  caress 
On  the  brown  earth's  breast 
Than  a  spring  morn  after  rain? 


In  the  river  down  by  the  little  town. 

As  it  chants  of  an  earth  reborn, 

Is  a  song  that's  new;  it's  the  song  that  you 

Found  in  your  heart  this  morn, 

When  looking,  after  your  night's  repose, 

From  your  window  there 

In  the  freshened  air 

In  the  heart  of  a  rain-filled  rose. 


All  the  tender  green  of  the  glistening  sheen, 

That  is-  stretching  east  and  west, 

Seems  to  beam  its  smiles  on  the  weary  miles 

As  the  sun  climbs  o'er  the  crest. 

And  hope  steals  into  the  heart  again, 

And  love  is  true  when  the  world  is  new 

On  a  spring  morn  after  rain. 

— S. 


c.  s. 
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JMorc  orJfyss  ^4 bout  Qol lege  JMagazines 

An   Informal  Critical  Discussion  or  Under-Graduate   Magazines 

By  (!ay  Allen 


TODAY  no  self-respecting  college  in  the  country 
is  without  an  undergraduate  magazine.  Each 
month  I  receive  them  by  twos  and  threes  and 
scores,  and  during  the  past  year  I  have  been  reading 
most  of  them.  Since  I  have  been  making  a  special 
study  of  college  publications,  they  seem  to  me  not  like 
mere  complimentary  copies  but  like  personal  letters 
from  my  correspondents. 

In  many  respects  a  college  magazine  is  not  unlike 
a  personal  letter.  The  first  impression  I  receive  from 
a  letter  is  given  to  me  by  the  envelope,  the  color  of 
the  ink  used  in  writing  the  address,  and  sundry  ob- 
servations I  invariably  make ;  then  after  I  open  it 
I  notice  the  handwriting,  the  arrangement  of  the 
pages,  and  many  minor  details  which  most  of  my  cor- 
respondents evidently  regard  as  unimportant.  It  is 
the  same  way  with  the  college  magazines  I  read. 

Every  letter  reveals,  even  to  minute  details,  the  per- 
sonality of  the  writer.  !So  it  is  with  college  magazines. 
After  reading  an  issue  one  usually  knows  the  quality 
of  the  English  department,  often  the  size  of  the  col- 
lege, the  kind  of  homes  the  students  represent,  the 
geographical  location  (which  may  be  determined  by 
the  cultural  background  the  students  show  in  their 
writings),  and  many  other  facts  concerning  the  col- 
lege. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  all  of  the  best  magazines 
are  published  near  large  cities  (the  best  one  I  receive 
is  The  Haverfordian,  published  at  Haverford  College, 
near  Philadelphia )  where  the  students  have  access 
to  theatres,  art  galleries,  libraries,  and  the  cultural 
influence  of  a  sophisticated  community.  Virginia 
ranks  next  in  the  quality  of  college  magazines,  a  fact 
which  does  not  surprise  anyone  who  knows  some- 
thing about  Virginian  (or  especially  East  Virginian) 
conditions.  The  Tattler,  published  at  Randolph- 
Macon  College  for  Women,  is  a  very  creditable  pub- 
lication;  the  Cargoes,  published  at  Hollins  College, 
is  also  very  good. 


The  publications  of  North  Carolina  are  inferior  to 
those  of  Virginia,  but  they,  in  turn,  are  better  than 
those  of  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  for  instance. 
Then,  also,  the  North  Carolina  magazines  have  a  cer- 
tain significant  atmosphere  about  them  which  marks 
them  as  being  published  in  a  community  where  there 
is  little  literary  background,  but  which,  because  of  the 
recent  rapid  industrial  development  and  the  things 
which  the  newly  acquired  wealth  can  provide,  is  now 
undergoing  a  sort  of  renaissance. 

Diamonds  in  Bean  Baskets 

Once  in  a  while,  however,  a  North  Carolina  maga- 
zine contains  some  excellent  gems  (one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  free  verse  I  read  this  year  was  printed  in 
The  Coraddi,  edited  at  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women),  but  they  always  seem  like  diamonds  in  a 
basket  of  beans.  Although  the  solitary  diamonds  may 
seem  more  precious  in  contrast  to  their  environment, 
one  or  two  gems  are  not  sufficient  to  give  a  magazine  a 
good  reputation.  In  fact,  one  poor  poem  or  one  poor 
short  story  (and  the  only  two  good  college  short 
stories  I  read  this  year  were  one  of  J.  L.  Clute's  in 
Tin  An-hive,  and  two — I  have  forgotten  the  author — 
in  The  Haverfordian )  may  absolutely  ruin  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  good  issue.  When  a 
critic  picks  up  a  magazine  or  book,  the  first  thing  he 
does  is  to  run  through  it  and  pick  out  the  incongrui- 
ties and  absurdities.  If  he  finds  them,  he  condemns 
the  publication,  although  a  careful  search  might  have 
revealed  some  excellent  work.  In  all  North  Carolina 
there  is  only  one  college  magazine  (the  one  pub- 
lished at  Flora  MacDonald,  which,  however,  is  a 
junior  college)  which  never  contains  at  least  some 
good  material,  but  there  are  always  a  dozen  beans 
to  every  diamond. 

When  reading  a  college  magazine  one  can  nearly 
always  tell  whether  it  is  published  at  a  state  or  a 
private  institution.  The  ones  published  at  state  in- 
stitutions,   and    especially    state    universities,    nearly 
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always  have  more  of  a  popular  than  a  literary  appeal. 
Some  of  these  magazines,  however,  are  very  interest- 
ing and  even  have  a  certain  faint  professional  air 
about  them,  The  Carolina  Magazine,  published  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  for  example ;  and  the 
students  of  a  state  college  or  university  usually  feel 
freer  to  express  their  own  thoughts  and  attitudes — or 
especially  freer  than  students  at  a  college  which  is 
supported  by  a  philanthropist  and  yet  must  keep  up 
the  appearance  of  being  controlled  by  a  church. 

Theu,  also,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  a 
magazine  edited  at  a  girls'  college  and  one  edited  at  a 
co-educational  one.  At  the  former  there  are  always 
cliques  of  pseudo-literary  and  philosophical  girls  who 
imagine  themselves  to  be  emancipated  enough  to  twist 
the  hardened  world  by  the  tail  and  convince  it  that 
instead  of  being  naughty  it  merely  thinks  it  is — and 
I  do  admit  that  they  are  good  tail-twisters.  But  I 
forgot  to  say  that  these  females  are  usually  found  at 
a  college  supported  by  the  state,  which  means  the 
mingling  of  daughters  of  fish-mongers,  tobacco  mag- 
nates, and  wisdom-mongers. 

If  the  female  reformatory  is  a  private  one,  the 
contributions  to  the  magazine  are  usually  written  by 
mere  dilettantes  who  imagine  themselves  to  be 
sophisticated.  At  the  co-educational  institutions  once 
in  a  while  a  good  magazine  is  published — though  very 
often  the  publishing  is  done  by  the  boys  while  the 
girls  stand  off  and  pout  at  their  conceited  big 
brothers. 

Green   Gridders  and  Ripe  Writers 

The  main  criticism  I  have  to  make  of  college  mag- 
azines, however,  is  not  by  whom  they  are  published, 
but  the  policies  and  ideas  of  the  editors  who  do  pub- 
lish them.  Most  of  the  editors  have  the  same  atti- 
tude that  The  Wofford  College  Journal  (no  maga- 
zine with  a  name  as  long  as  that  can  be  respectable, 
anyway),  published  at  Wofford  College,  has,  viz., 
that  the  purpose  of  the  college  magazine  is  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  letting  the  students  see  their  names 


in  print  and  thereby  encouraging  them  to  write. 
I  think  that  it  is  true  that,  as  Uzzeil  (former  editor 
of  Collier's)  says.  "The  way  to  learn  to  write  is  to 
write,"  and  I  think  that  all  students  who  have  a  de- 
sire to  write  should  be  encouraged  and  aided  :  but  I 
think  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  way  to  train 
a  football  player  is  to  put  him  in  a  big  game  and  let 
him  learn  by  "biting  the  dust."  If  college  mag- 
azines were  circulated  only  among  the  contributors, 
there  might  be  no  harm  in  publishing  the  "stuff" 
merely  encourage  the  would-be  writers;  but  when  a 
magazine  is  circulated  all  over  the  campus  and  the 
surrounding  country,  I  think  it  should  contain  some- 
thing readable.  Putting  a  green  football  player  in 
a  big  match  game  would  be,  first  of  all.  bad  ad- 
vertisement for  the  college,  and  in  the  second  place,  it 
might  make  the  man  think  he  could  play  football  when 
in  reality  he  could  not. 

►Some  college  editor  is  sure  to  pipe  up  and  say  that 
at  most  of  the  southern  colleges  it  is  impossible  to 
get  enough  good  material  from  the  students  to  fill 
a  good-sized  issue.  I  admit  it,  but  why  try  to  limit 
the  magazine  to  the  talent  of  one  specific  campus? 

To  get  back  to  The  Haverfordian  again,  the  reason 
it  is  such  a  good  magazine  is  because  the  contributions 
are  solicited  from  the  alumni,  the  faculty,  and  even 
from  writers  who  have  never  been  at  the  college. 
Some  very  good  writing  is  done  by  the  students  of 
the  college,  but  they  do  not  attempt  to  do  all  of  it 
themselves.  This,  of  course,  makes  the  magazine 
more  of  a  literary  review  than  a  typical  college  maga- 
zine, but  so  much  the  better.  They  publish  a  maga- 
zine that  1  venture  to  assert,  is  read  by  the  students 
of  Haverford  College  (how  many  college  magazines 
can  boast  that?),  and  really  has  some  prestige  on  the 
campus;  it  is  also  read,  and  favorably  commented 
upon,  by  people  outside  the  college.  I  always  read 
the  issue  with  as  much  interest  as  I  do  Paul  Green's 
Reviewer  or  Boyd's  and  Wannamaker's  South  At- 
lantic  Quarterly,  though  of  course  it  is  not  as  large 
or  quite  as  well  edited  as  these. 
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The  Woman  Qhooses 


(A  One-Acl  Play  I 


The  Persons  in  the  Play: 

Lucy. 

Tom,  Lucy's  husband. 

Mr.   Wilkinson,  Lucy's  father. 

John,  Lucy's  brother. 

A  stranger. 

Scene:  A  disreputable  small  room  of  boarding 
home  type.  Everything  is  in  disorder;  clothes  <ir< 
thrown  about  on  the  chairs  and  on  the  floor.  The 
battered  furniture  consists  of  two  or  three  chairs,  a 
dresser,  a  small  table,  and  a  bed.  The  bed  is  situated 
at  back  left.  The  dressi r  on  right  against  wall.  Tin 
table  near  center.  The  only  door  is  at  back  right  and 
a  single  window  is  back  of  the  bed. 

As  the  curtain  rises  a  man,  half  clothed,  is  lying 
on  the  bed  smoking.  He  is  about  thirty  years  old, 
dissipation  is  written  on  his  face,  his  features  or< 
somewhat  coarse,  but  in  spite  of  all  this  then  is  a 
I raci  of  boyishness  about  him. 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  opens,  and  a  woman 
enters;  she  is  young,  fairly  good  looking,  bill  dis- 
mally dressed.  The  man  looks  up  as  she  enters  but 
says  nothing  for  a  moment.  She  goes  over  to  the] 
dresser  and  takes  off  her  hat. 

Tom :  Well,  how  did  you  come  out  ? 

(Lucy  shakes  her  head  in  negation.) 

What  didn  't  get  anything  ?  What  did  the  old  man 
say? 

(Lucy  sits  down.) 

Lucy :  He  says  he  won 't  help  us. 

Tom:  He  won't,  eh.'     And  why? 

Lucy:  I  don't  know — he  just  won't. 

Tom:  That  wasn't  all  he  said — he  must  have  given 
some  reason.  Why  won't  he  help — and  you  his  only 
daughter  ? 

Lucy:  I  don't  know,  Tom.    Really  I  don't. 

Tom :  Did  you  tell  him  we  were  starving — that  we 
hadn't  had  a  decent  meal  for  a  week?  I'm  starving. 
I  tell  jrou,  starving!     Did  you  tell  him  that .' 

Lucy :  Yes,  I  told  him. 

Tom:  What  did  he  say  to  that.'  lie  won't  let  us 
starve. 


Lucy:  It's  no  use  talking  about  it,  Tom.  He's  not 
going  to  help   us. 

Tom:  Bui  why.'  lie  didn't  just  send  you  away — 
what  did  he  say  .'     Tel]   me. 

Lucy:  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it.  lie  didn't 
give  me  anything — he  never  will.  I'll  never  ask  him 
again — never!  never! 

Tom:  How  did  you  put  it  up  to  him  .'  Did  you  cry 
as  I  told  you? 

Lucy  :  No.  I  begged  him — begged,  mind  you — but 
I'm  not  going  in  get  down  on  my  knees  to  him. 

Tom:  What  did  he  say  to  you.'  What  are  you  try- 
ing to  hold  back  from  me? 

Lucy:  Nothing,  Tom — nothing. 

Tom:  Did  he  say  anything  about  me?  Cuss  me 
out  .' 

Lucy:  Well,  you  know  he  doesn't  like  you. 

Tom:  Ran  me  down,  did  Ik-.'  And  I  suppose  you 
sided  with  him — agreed  with  him  that  I'm  a  sorry, 
drunken  loafer. 

Lucy  :  You  know  1  didn't. 

Tom:  Yes  you  did.  You  think  I'm  pretty  low 
down — that  I  ain't  good  enough  for  you — that  you'd 
be  better  off  if  you  went  home  to  the  old  man. 

Lucy:  Tom,  why  do  you  talk  like  this?  You  know 
I  love  you — that  I  'd  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you  :' 

Tom  :  Anything  .'    I  wonder — 

Lucy :  What  ?    What  do  you  wonder  ? 

Tom :  Oh,  nothing — maybe.  But  what  are  we 
going  to  do?  We  got  to  eat.  Did  you  spend  all  that 
carfare  ? 

Luc.y :  Why,  of  course. 

Tom:  Seems  like  y-ou  might  have  saved  it  coming 
back — seeing  as  how  you  knew  it  was  our  last  cent. 

Lucy :  I  knew — but  it 's  over  four  miles. 

Tom:  I  know,  but — well,  it  ain't  no  use  talking 
about  it  now.  We  ain't  got  nothing  to  rat.  though. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  .' 

Lucy:  Why  don't  you  try  to  Lrd  a  job.  Tom  .' 

Tom:  It's  my  nerves — you  know  I'm  not  able  to 
stand  to  work  with  my  nerves  going  every  which  way. 

Lucy:  But  haven't  they  been  better  this  week  when 
you  haven't  been  drinking  so  much? 
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Tom:  Better!  Better!  Why,  they've  been  driving 
me  crazy.     I  will  go  crazy  unless — 

Lucy :  No,  you  don 't  need  any  whiskey.  It 's  food — 
food.  And  I  don't  know  how  we're  going  to  get  it 
unless  you  get  a  job. 

Tom:  I  can't  work  I  tell  you.  I  can't.  I'm  all 
broke  down. 

Lucy:  What  are  you  going  to  do  then?  We've  got 
to  live. 

Tom :  Well,  you  know  how  you  used  to  live — be- 
fore we  married. 

Lucy  (her  face  turning  livid)  :   What! 

Tom :  Yeh.  You  told  me  before  I  married  you  how 
you  used  to  support  yourself. 

Lucy :  Tom,  do  you  realize  what  you  are  saying  ?  I 
told  you — yes.  But  I  explained  how  it  was.  I  loved 
him — or  thought  I  did.  Then  when  my  family  turned 
me  out  1  had  to  live,  and  after  what  I  had  been 
through,  it  didn't  seem  to  matter  how. 

Tom:  Why  can't  you  do  it  again? 

Lucy  :  Tom,  are  you  crazy  drunk  ?    Me  ?  Your  wife  ? 

Tom:  We  have  got  to  live. 

Lucy :  You  can  go  to  work. 

Tom:  Work!  Work!  I  tell  you  I'm  sick.  My 
nerves — I  can't  do  anything — and  I'm  going  crazy 
unless  I  get  something  to  eat. 

Lucy:  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  we're  going  to 
get  anything. 

Tom :  Damn  it,  I  do !  You  let  yourself  go  once  to 
keep  from  starving.     I  guess  you  can  do  it  again. 

Lucy  :  I  tell  you  no.  No !  No  !  No !  That  is  out  of 
the  question  !  I  'm  not  going  to  do  it  I  tell  you  !  What 
kind  of  a  man  are  you? — proposing  a  thing  like 
that  to  your  own  wife  ? 

Tom  :  We  gotta  live. 

Lucy:  I  know  it,  but  we  aren't  going  to  do  it  like 
that — you  may  as  well  understand  that  now.  Why 
don't  you  go  over  to  the  mill  and  try  to  get  a  job? 
I  saw  Frank  Hasty  on  my  way  home  and  he  said 
they  were  going  to  take  on  some  new  hands. 

Tom:  Hell!  We'd  starve  to  death  before  I  ever 
got  paid  off. 

Lucy :  No.  Mr.  Jenkins  will  advance  you  some 
money  if  he  gives  you  a  job.  He  did  that  for  Bill 
Mallard. 

Tom :  But  I  can 't  work  I  tell  you — I  'm  sick. 

Lucy:  You've  got  to,  Tom.  There's  no  getting 
around  it.  And  you  might  as  well  go  on  down  there 
right  now.  If  he  gives  you  a  job  you  can  start  work 
tomorrow.  Besides,  he'll  advance  you  some  money 
to  buy  some  supper  with.     I  tried  to  get  a  job  there 


and  now  it's  your  turn.  I'd  work  my  fingers  to  the 
bone  for  you — if  I  could  get  a  job.  Seems  like  you 
might  do  something  for  yourself  now,  if  you  won't 
for  me. 

Tom  (puts  on  his  shirt  and  shoes):  H'mph!  I 
reckon  I'll  go  see  him,  but  if  I  don't  get  no  job  we 
got  to  eat  anyway — you  know  the  way  we  can  do  that. 

Lucy:  No!  If  you  don't  get  a  job  we'll  starve. 
I  'm  not  going  back  to  that — I  'm  not — never !  never ! 
never ! 

(Tom  goes  out  the  door,  drugging  along  with  a 
surly  grouch.  Lucy  begins  straightening  up  the 
room.  Voices  are  heard  outside;  indistinct  except 
for  Tom's  loud  grouch.) 

Tom:  Yeh,  she's  up  there. 

(A  knock  is  heard  on  tin   door.) 

Lucy  :  Come  in. 

(The  door  opens  and  a  decent  looking  chap  of  about 
twenty  enters.) 

^"ey:       I     Hello!  Hello!  (They  kiss.) 

John:        ( 

Lucy :  How  are  you,  Johnny  ?  Where  were  you 
when  I  was  at  home  this  afternoon?    Have  a  seat. 

John:  Thanks.  Oh.  1  had  gone  down  town.  Listen, 
Sis.     Why  don't  you  come  on  home  like  father  said. 

Lucy:  There,  there,  Johnny.  It's  no  use  talking 
about  that.     Did  father  send  you  to  see  me  .' 

John:  No.  But  he's  coming  to  see  you  himself  to- 
night, and  he's  going  to  try  to  get  you  to  come  back 
home. 

Lucy :  Yes,  he  wants  me  to  come  back — now.  Seems 
to  have  forgotten — how  he  drove  me  away.  I  can't 
quite  understand — why  he's  changed  so. 

John  :  Oh,  that's  easy  to  understand.  He  never  did 
want  you  to  go — mother  made  him.  And  since  she — 
she  died,  he's  talked  a  lot  about  you  coming  back. 
Only  when  he  found  out  where  you  were,  you  were 
married. 

Lucy:  So  that's  how  it  was.  I  see  it  all  now — I 
couldn't  quite  understand  dad — it  wasn't  like  him. 
So  mother  made  him — yes.  she  would — she  was  such 
a  righteous  woman — had  principles  and  all.  She 
couldn't  understand — she  could  never  understand. 

John :  It 's  no  use  talking  about  that  now,  sis.  But 
we  do  want  you  to  come  back  now.    All  of  us. 

Lucy:  I  know — but  I  can't — now. 

John  :  Why  can 't  you  ? 

Lucy:  I  just  can't — I  owe  Tom  too  much.  No — it 
wouldn  't  be  treating  him  right. 

John  :  That  drunken  scoundrel ! 

(Continued  on  Page  359) 
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They  re  si // Just  si /ike 


i.l  Story 
By  B.  \V.  K. 


MARY  was  a  good  girl,  a  very  good  girl,  a 
very,  very  good  girl;  therein  lay  the  tragedy. 
She  brought  with  her  when  she  came  to 
Hanover  University  th<-  illusions  and  ideals  which  all 
girls  are  supposed  to  have,  but  which,  if  one  were 
possessed  of  an  omniscient  eye  and  could  thus  look 
to  the  bottom  of  clear  blue  eyes  and  see  there  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  ayes,  very  few  girls  do  have.  Mary  was. 
therefore,  an  unusual  girl.  What  made  her  even 
more  remarkable  was  the  fact  that  she  was  not  only 
a  good  girl  but  that  she  was  also  a  pretty  girl.  Now 
cynical  readers  will  probably  think  that  a  paradox 
and  it  is.  but  if  a  man  wishes  to  write  fiction,  why 
hold  him  to  fact  .' 

And  so  .Mary  was  pretty  and  good  and  altogether 
delectable.  She  was  the  kind  of  girl  who  makes  you 
want  To  take  her  in  your  arms  and  love  with  an 
eternal  thrill  and  at  the  same  time  makes  you  think 
that  you  are  rather  a  brute  to  wish  to  profane  her  in 
such  a  manner.  She  wrote  to  her  mother  every  day  : 
she  studied  her  lessons:  she  was  nice  to  her  girl 
friends:  she  treated  every  boy  as  a  brother:  and, 
though  you  will  think  her  very,  very  stupid,  she 
actually  thought  that  1  he  boys  fell  about  her  in  the 
same  way. 

Xow  obviously  she  was  in  for  a  rude  awakening. 
True,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  arouse  a  person  from 
a  lovely  day  dream  than  one  of  those  pleasant  images 
that  haunt  one's  eyes  under  the  shadows  of  night,  but 
even  so.  the  group  of  girls  with  whom  Mary  became 
affiliated  at  Hanover  could  almost  have  aroused  the 
dead  from  a  dream  of  heaven  ;  nay  to  be  more  appro- 
priate, of  hell.  As  girls  will,  they  talked,  and  they 
talked  about  things  they  liked.  Since  .Mary  had 
been  taught  to  be  polite,  she  could  not  with  good  con- 
science order  them  from  her  room,  and  in  consequence 
she  was  compelled  to  listen  to  a  vast  deal  of  "dirt". 

"Xow  do  you  know."  one  of  the  girls  would  begin  as 
they  assembled  to  really  enjoy  the  thrills  of  date 
night — of  course,  no  "date"  is  so  interesting  as  the 
after  thrill,  for  no  man  in  all  the  world   is  quite  so 


daring  as  a  girl's  imagination-   "that   regular  devil 
I've  been  vamping  for  weeks  look  me  to  the  Grand, 

and  guess  what   he  did  ,' " 

A    breathless  chorus  of  "ahs"   beseei 


•bed   her  lo  eo 


'ii. 


"lie  tried  to  hold  my  hand." 

A  mournful  chorus  of  "oh's"  implored  her  to  shut 
up.  That  is  from  all  except  Mary:  she  struck  a  dis- 
cord with  another  "ah"  and  blushed.  She  little 
guessed   what    was  (.'oniing. 

"I  tell  you.  girls,"  said  Dorothy,  "these  'devils' 
always  do  disappoint.  I  used  to  think  it  was  because 
we  expected  too  much  of  them,  but  that  isn't  it  at 
all." 

"Yes  it  is  too:  you  can't  get  a  'kick'  when  you 
expected  a  thrill." 

"You've  got  it  wrong,  darling.  The  trouble  with 
all  these  'devils'  is  that  they  are  men  of  words  and. 
believe  me.  words  don't  mean  a  thing  in  my  young 
life." — which  sounds  a  little  foolish  coming  from  a 
member  of  the  garrulous  sex,  but  she  had  the  right 
idea  as  was  attested  by  numerous  noils. 

"Y'es.  1  agree  with  you  about  that.  Take  -lack 
for  instance,  lie  spent  about  half  the  evening  telling 
me  what  a  kiss  was — we  both  knew  he  was  quoting, 
you  can't  trust  these  actors,  but  so  long  as  he  seemed 
to  be  driving  along  in  the  right  direction.  I  had  no 
intention  of  interrupting  his  'line' — and  then  after 
all  that  preparation  he  spent  about  five  minutes  screw- 
ing up  his  courage  to  reach  over  and  give  me  a 
tremelous  little  'peek'.  It  was  disgusting,  simply  dis- 
gusting." 

"Aren't  men  fools  anyway."  commented  Louise. 

"I'll  say  they  ain't.  Did  you  ever  have  a  'dale' 
with  Dick.'  No.'  Well  just  wait  until  you  do.  and 
you'll  agree  with  me  that  men  are  divine,  simply  di- 
vine. Hesitancy!  Nerve!  Why  that  man  doesn't 
need  a  'line'  at  all.  lie  just  plunges  in  with  his  bare 
hands."  At  this  even  Emma.  fat.  lazy  Emma,  rose 
up  from  her  bed  to  listen. 

"(io  on  Kat :  go  on  I " 
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' '  Wei]  as  I  was  saying.  Dick  is  just  about  the  nervi- 
est thing  I  have  ever  seen,  and  you  all  know  I  never 
gave  any  man  cause  to  be  afraid.  We  had  no  sooner 
settled  down  than  that  'sheik'  reached  up  and  snapped 
off  the  light.  Of  course.  I  told  him  to  cut  out  his  non- 
sense and  turn  it  back  on.  but  not  on  your  life." 

"  'Listen,  darling',  he  said  to  me.  'In  this  age  of 
gallantry  and  chivalry  a  girl  with  a  face  like  yours 
and  a  form  like  yours  has  no  cause  to  be  afraid  of 
the  dark.  There  isn't  a  man  living  who  wouldn't 
shield  you  from  all  harm  and  protect  you  from  all 
dangers. ' 

"  'Well',  I  said  to  my  self.  'I  always  did  admire 
gallantry,  and  there  isn't  anything  in  this  world  a 
woman  craves  so  much  as  she  does  protection ;  this 
man  may  be  interesting.'  As  I  was  thinking  thusly. 
I  suppose  he  saw  something  in  the  dark  that  was  try- 
ing to  harm  me.  for  suddenly  he  put  his  arms  about 
me  and  drew  me  to  his  manly  breast  as  though  he 
would  shield  me  from  all  the  evils  in  the  world. 
Which,  of  course.  I  considered  quite  the  gallant  thing 
to  do.  Moreover,  to  reassure  me  and  to  calm  my  fears, 
he  drew  my  beautiful  face  up  to  his — girls,  what 's  the 
use  of  spending  so  much  time  fixing  our  lips  when 
they  always  kiss  us  in  the  dark.' — well.  I  don't  sup- 
pose he's  read  as  much  abotit  the  oscillatory  art  as 
quite  a  few.  but  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
artists  are  born  and  not  made.  He  didn't  learn  from 
a  book,  but  he  could  certainly  write  an  interesting 
library.  He  takes  your  head  in  his  hands,  bends  it 
back  slightly,  hesitates  for  one  breathless  moment, 
and  then  you  feel  cold  and  hot  and  tingling  all  over : 
and  you  half-close  your  eyes,  and  you  put  your  arms 
around  his  big.  strong  body,  and  you  are  all  afire. 
Then  just  as  you  begin  to  think  you  are  in  heaven,  the 
fire  subsides,  and  you  become  delightfully  warm  and 
restful  again,  and  he  enfolds  you  in  his  arms,  and 
you  rest  your  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  you  are  con- 
tent for  at  least  five  minutes.  Then  the  delirious  pro- 
cess is  gone  through  again,  ad  infinitum." 

Here  the  light  bell  rang,  and  there  was  a  scamper- 
ing back  to  respective  rooms.  And  Mary  who  had 
ideals  and  illusions  lay  in  her  bed  that  night  for  a 
long  time  with  her  eyes  wide  open  and  thought  many 
thoughts. 

As  time  went  on.  she  began  to  realize  that  she  was 
a  very  foolish  and  silly  girl.  "Yet"  said  she  to  her- 
self, "if  I  want  to  be  silly  and  foolish,  why  should  I 
not  be?  I  know  most  girls  are  like  that,  and  I  sup- 
pose all  boys  are  like  that.  Still  I  prefer  to  think 
that  somedav  I  shall  meet  a  boy  who  is  not   at   all 


that  kind — a  boy  who  may  not  kiss  so  well  and  may 
not  love  so  artistically,  but  who  at  the  same  time  will 
loss  (inly  me  and  will  love  only  me."  This  thought 
comforted  her  as  she  met  boys  and  boys;  boys  who 
win i  came  to  see  her  once  because  she  was  beautiful; 
boys  who  never  came  again  because  she  was  good. 

But  in  spite  of  the  consolation  of  her  conscience,  .she 
began  to  debate  with  herself  as  to  whether  her  course 
in  life  was  as  profitable  as  others.  Especially  was  this 
true  when  her  friends  admonished  her  concerning  her 
attitude.  "Why,  Mary"  they  would  say.  "you 
shouldn't  be  so  prudish.  There  is  really  no  harm 
done  at  all.  A  little  'petting'  will  not  hurt  you.  and 
they  are  all  nice  boys.  It  is  all  right  to  be  a  good 
girl,  but  why  carry  matters  to  the  extreme '  Why 
don't  you  liven  up  a  bit  and  enjoy  life  ?"  This  same 
advice  was  also  given  to  her  by  some  of  the  boys 
she  met. 

Mary  would  have  none  of  it.  "It  is  all  right  for 
those  who  care  for  that  sort  of  thing,  btit  I  just  don't. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  harm  done :  still  I  do  not  approve, 
and  I  will  not  acquiesce  simply  because  it  is  'being 
done'  ". 

And  so  Mary  moved  quietly  along  in  her  own  sweet 
way  and  was  more  or  less  happy ;  then  came  spring. 
Now  say  what  yon  will,  spring  affects  any  girl,  even 
a  good  girl.  She  was  sitting  in  the  library  one  even- 
ing in  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  she  thought  of  the 
soft,  caressing  breeze  that  had  tantalized  her  as  she 
had  walked  towards  the  library,  and  she  thought  of 
the  clean  perfume  of  the  night  and  of  the  radiance 
of  the  moon.  Suddenly  it  all  seemed  so  empty — 
books  and  studies  and  everything.  Her  mind  wan- 
dered away  from  the  printed  text,  and  she  wondered 
when  she  would  meet  the  man  of  whom  she  had 
dreamed  so  often — a  man  who  would  be  everything 
she  desired,  clean  and  fine  and  strong. 

She  was  musing  after  this  fashion,  utterly  uncon- 
cerned with  all  that  was  about  her.  when  she  sud- 
denly realized  that  she  was  staring  at  a  man  sitting 
over  there  in  the  corner  and  that  he  was  smiling  at 
her.  She  blushed  confusedly  and  ducked  her  head 
down  into  her  book.  But  even  there  she  saw  his 
smile,  and  she  wondered  if  he  were  really  so  good 
looking  as  the  image  photographed  in  her  mind.  He 
couldn  't  be.  of  course ;  still  it  would  do  no  harm  to 
look  again  and  make  sure.  So  she  looked  up.  oh.  ever 
so  modestly,  and  he  was !  And  he  smiled  at  her.  but 
it  was  such  a  nice  smile  that  she  dimpled  before  she 
thought  and  answered  it  with  a  charming  little  moue. 

(Continued  on  Page  363) 
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The  Invalid 

By  J.  II.  s. 
(With  Apologies  to  Sid.  Porter) 


"Dr.  Paine 's  office."  I  requested. 

"Eighth  floor,"  the  elevator  boy  in  the  green  suit 
informed. 

Dr.  Paine  greeted  me  civilly  enough. 

"How  long  has  it  been  since  your  boot-legger  visited 
you .'"  he  asked. 

Sticking  out  my  tongue  at  him,  I  mumbled: 
"Weeks". 

I  liked  this  physician.  He  reminded  me  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  what  with  his  periwinkle  blue  socks, 
and  an  air.'  He  appeared  to  be  somewhere  between 
twenty  and  forty. 

"Alright,  stick  in  your  tongue  and  out  with  your 
arm.  I  am  going  to  show  you  what  effect  alcohol 
has  on  the  system."  He  introduced  a  well  filled 
bottle.     I  knew  he  was  Alexander. 

The  doc  bared  my  arm  to  the  elbow,  and  gave  me 
a  drink.  I  liked  him  much  better.  He  then  put  a 
tight  compress  on  my  arm  which  was  equipped  with 
an  indicator, — the  compress  had  the  indicator.  The 
doc.  squeezed  a  rubber  bulb  and  the  indicator  needle 
did  a  St.  Vitus  for  us.  He  said  it  read  four  hundred 
and  seventy,  or  nine  hundred,  I  forget. 

"Wonderful,"  quoth  I,  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
the  doc"s  whiskey.  "Now  have  one  on  me  and  we 
will  try  to  raise  the  percentage.  Xo .'  Well,  al- 
right. ' ' 

He  then  jabbed  a  needle  into  one  of  my  pet  sore 
tingers  and  compared  my  blood  with  an  I.  W.  W. 
flag.  He  explained  that  this  was  the  hobgoblin  test. 
or  it  might  have  been  haemoglobin. — you  can't  expect 
a  sick  man   to  remember. 

"Your  blood  has  the  wrong  color,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  said  I.  "I  know  it  should  be  blue,  but  you 
never  can  tell  in  this  country.  My  Nordic  ancestors 
went  South  and  swapped  yarns  with  the  white 
crackers  of  Georgia.  I  'm  sorry,  doc.  but  I  couldn  't 
help  it  you  see." 

He  shook  his  head  dolefully  and  started  beating 
a  dempseycal  tattoo  on  my  chest.  I  changed  my  opin- 
ion of  him.     He  was  the  Wild  Bull,  not  Alexander. 


Then  he  called  me  names,  mostly  ending  in  "itis". 

And  I  paid  him  twenty-five  dollars. 

Thinking  that  my  connection  with  the  case  justified 
my  being  curious,  I  asked  :  "  Is.  or  are.  it.  some,  or  any 
of  them  fatal  .'" 

"Yes.  but  with  the  proper  care  you  may  live  to  be 
ninety  or  ninety-five.  I,  myself,  will  take  you  to  a 
suitable  sanatorium  where  you  may  get  complete  rest 
and  exercise." 

So  we  trekked  to  a  spot  in  the  Alleghanies.  In- 
frequenl  visitors  frequented  the  place.  High  up  on 
a  bald  mountain  heaped  with  rocks  and  boulders, 
with  the  spring,  out  of  which  the  drinking  water 
was  procured,  a  mile  from  the  house,  was  the  place. 
I  saw  my  exercise,  but  where  was  the  rest? 

A  young  and  pale-looking  doctor  met  us  and  in- 
formed that  it  was  time  for  lunch.  This  was  inter- 
esting so  we  hurried. 

The  dining  room  was  half-filled  with  guests,  as 
the  doctor  called  them,  but  they  described  the  word 
"inmates'  to  me,  however,  I  was  desperately  ill  and 
had  no  right  to  think. 

The  young  doctor  in  charge  ordered  my  food  in  a 
loud  voice.  His  order  was  something  like  this:  phos- 
phoglycerate,  or  philoprogenitive,  I  don't  know,  of 
lime  hash,  dog  biscuits,  asafoetida  tea,  and  phospho- 
rous acid  wafers. 

A  sound  arose  like  a  wind  storm  through  pine 
trees.  It  was  produced  by  the  guests  whispering 
loudly:  "Neurasthenia." — except  one  man  with  a 
nose  who  said:  "Alcoholism".  I  hope  I  shall  see  him 
again. 

After  lunch  the  young  physician  carried  me  to  the 
workshop.  There  were  the  guests  amusing  them- 
selves with  diverse  occupations:  some  picking  very 
contentedly  at  unoffending  blades  of  grass,  others 
lying  on  their  backs  and  winking  slyly  at  the  sun. 
The  young  physician  turned  to  me:  "Von  need  exer- 
cise."    I  agreed  without  a  murmur. 

"Well,  then,  you  are  to  carry  these  boulders  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  then  bring  them  again 
to  the  top". 
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My  old  physician  caught  up  with  me  just  as  I  was 
preparing  to  catch  a  string  of  freight  cars  pulled  by 
a  locomotive  just  fifteen  miles  from  the  sanatorium. 
I  relapsed  into  a  state  of  coma,  as  do  all  people  who 
are  really  sick  after  they  have  sprinted  fifteen  miles. 

A  week  later  my  doctor  tested  my  blood  again,  this 
time  sans  the  stimulant.  He  looked  less  like  Alexan- 
der, and  his  socks  were  chocolate-colored. 

"What  you  need  is  sea  air  and  companionship," 
he  began. 

"I  do  like  mermaids  so.  Probably  Dr.  Neptune 
could  supply,"  I  ventured  but  he  cut  me  off  with  his 
professional  air,  which  was  rendered  more  adamant 
because  he  played  "Ta-ra-ta-ra-ta-ra"  on  my  chest. 

"I  will  take  you  to  an  island,"  he  told  me.  I  for- 
get the  name  of  the  island,  but  I  have  heard  it  spoken 
at  Greek  weenie  stands  in  connection  with  onions. 
It  sounded  good  to  me  so  I  paid  him  fifty  dollars. 

The  Hotel  Hypriec,  which  was  on  the  island,  was 
a  good  place  to  stay.  You  had  to  stay  because  you 
graphing,  or  cabling  to  all  my  friends  for  get-a-way 
money,  and  after  hearing  from  all  of  them,  saying 
they  were  away  from  the  city,  I  stole  a  skiff  and  rowed 
away  from  the  place. 

After  I  was  fifteen  or  forty  miles  out  I  discovered 
that  I  had  forgotten  my  physician,  so  I  rushed  to  the 
nearest  seaport  and  consulted  a  specialist. 

To  save  time  I  diagnosed  my  own  case,  and  as  fol- 
lows: "Doctor,  I  have  cirrhosis  of  the  heart,  hardened 
arteries,  neuritis,  neurasthenia,  acute  indignation, 
shooting  pains,  and  Botulism.  I  shall  take  a  tepid 
bath  every  morning,  and  a  hot  one  at  night.  I  shall 
fix  my  mind  on  cheerful  subjects  and  be  pleasant. 
I  shall  take  a  phosphorus  pill  after  each  meal,  and 
before  going  to  bed  I  shall  take  two  tablespoons  full 
of  tincture  of  iron,  quinine,  and  strychnine.  Every 
morning  I  shall  take  a  tonic  composed  of  tinctures  of 
gentian,  cinchona,  calisaya,  and  eardamon  compound. 
Into  this  I  shall  mix  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  begin- 
ning with  a  drop  a  day  and  increasing  this  until  I 
have  reached  the  maximum  dose.  I  shall  do  this  with 
a  medicine  dropper  which  may  be  procured  at  any 
drug  store  for  trifling  cost.  Then  I  shall  be  well  on 
the  road  to  recovery.  Good  day."  And  I  walked  out, 
but  remembering  that  I  had  forgotten  something  I 
turned  and  re-entered  the  doctor's  office.  "Pardon 
me,"  I  said  to  the  doctor,  "but  I  forgot  to  mention 
that  I  shall  take  absolute  rest  and  exercise." 


Now  surely  I  was  well  on  the  road  to  recovery,  so 
I  hopped  a  train  for  my  Cousin  Jim's  in  the  Smoky 
Mountains. 

Jim  met  me  at  the  station  in  his  flivver  runabout. 
We  walked  to  his  home,  leaving  the  flivver  in  a 
garage.  His  home  was  ten  miles  from  the  station,  a 
neighborless  house  whose  chimney  was  always  peer- 
ing into  the  clouds.  We  reached  the  place,  and  after 
we, — I  mean  he, — kissed  the  wife,  we  sat  down  to 
supper.  The  biscuits  were  mountain  size,  so  1  left 
off  at  the  fifteenth.  The  wife  gazed  at  me  sorrow- 
fully, I  thought.  I  tried  to  smother  her  pities  with: 
"I  know  I  am  sick,  Amy,  but  its  doctor's  orders.  I 
shall  yodel  and  walk  throughout  these  moutains.in 
search  of  health  and  maybe  then  your  biscuits  will  be 
more  palitable. 

A  perceptible  sigh  oozed  from  her  lips. 

Amy  referred  me  to  old  Dr.  Henderson,  and  the 
next  day  I  walked  across  the  mountain  to  see  him. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  stopped  the  actual  practice 
of  medicine,  but  that  I  was  in  such  a  bad  way  he 
would  help  me  in  the  name  of  humanity.  1  told 
him  I  'd  pay  the  bill  and  not  humanity.  Then  he 
told  me  that  somewhere  in  the  Smokies  was  a  flower 
that  when  made  into  a  tea  would  surely  jure  me, 
so  we  started  walking  every  morning  before  the  time 
of  shooting  in  search  of  this  panacea  blossom. 

Twenty  years  later  the  old  doctor  died,  leaving  me, 
a  physical  wreck,  weighing  only  two  hundred  pounds, 
to  look  for  the  flower  alone. 

Last  week  Jim  had  to  sell  his  farm  to  pay  his 
monthly  bill  at  the  grocery  store  and  the  meat  market. 

Although  I  search  from  morning  till  night,  climbing 
and  walking  those  mountains  for  tw'enty-five  miles 
per  day,  it  seems  impossible  for  me  to  find  that  preci- 
ous flower.  I  am  now  eighty-five  years  old  and  I  have 
looked  for  the  flower  for  forty  years.  My  health, 
my  poor  health,  causes  me  to  be  despondent.  I  even 
get  out  of  breath  after  running  fifteen  miles.  How  I 
wish  that  Dr.  Henderson  had  lived,  he  could  have 
found  the  flower.  By  the  way,  Jim  died  yesterday, 
and  Amy  is  dying.  The  doctor  says  "old  age".  Is 
there  no  help  for  an  invalid  ? 
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The  Qavallo  Qamco 


i.l  Story) 
Ha  Mike  Bbadshaw,  Jr. 


I  CAME  across  it  in  the  Riccardo  Galleries.  By 
sheer  accident  it  was,  for  as  a  rule  I  did  not  bother 
to  glance  at  the  little  odds  and  ends  in  the  cases; 
there  is  so  much  to  admire  in  Florence  that  one  does 
not  care  to  spend  one's  time  examining  the  hundreds 
on  hundreds  of  medallions  and  little  carvings  that  are 
placed  in  the  glass  rases. 

But  my  eyes  chanced  on  it  and  were  caught  fast. 
The  little  miniature  lay  on  a  small  blue  plush  pillow 
in  a  ease  all  alone — a  mark  of  unusual  distinction. 
The  sun  was  especially  bright  that  day ;  the  long 
room  was  flooded  with  luxurious  Italian  sunlight. 
And  so  the  pale  rose  of  the  gem  lying  on  the  sky  blue 
plush  lent  its  own  fresh  coloring  to  Italy  in  May. 

So  dainty  it  was.  so  exquisitely  delicate — a  beauti- 
fully carved  cameo.  The  tones  of  the  coloring  were 
so  perfectly  blended  that  one  seemed  to  hear  the 
rhythm  and  harmony  of  a  fairy  waltz.  Pink,  subtly 
pale,  was  imposed  on  the  creamiest  of  white.  Lines 
more  delicate  than  the  curves  of  living  figures  traced 
the  form  of  a  girl — of  a  girl  ?  Did  ever  such  a  being 
live .'  The  form  of  a  lovely  dream  it  was.  The  soft 
white  flesh  of  her  arms  and  shoulders  in  perfect 
symmetry.  The  smooth  folds  of  a  beautiful  ball 
gown.  Even  two  little  feet  clad  in  shapely  slippers 
with  tiny  bows  on  the  sides.  Then  one  looked  at 
the  face,  at  a  face  so  lovely  and  fair  that  it  made 
one's  heart  stop  beating.  In  it  was  all  the  beauty 
and  sweetness  and  loveliness  of  wistful  girlhood. 

Carved  in  the  gem  was  a  living  being.  The  pul- 
sating softness  of  her  glowing  body  was  in  it ;  the 
very  dreams  of  the  soul  of  a  girl  were  caught  and  in 
a  wondrous  way  revealed  in  the  line  and  color  of  the 
thing.  As  you  looked  at  it  the  awe  and  tenseness 
of  sublime  beauty  held  your  soul  in  an  ecstasy  of  rap- 
ture. .More  than  the  beauty  of  a  being  was  here:  the 
more  wondrous  beauty  of  the  soul  of  a  being  was 
laid  bare  and  this  in  the  soft  tints  and  sure  lines 
that  must  have  been  that  soul. 

I  stared  at  it  I  do  not  know  how  long.  When  I 
turned  away,  my  throat  was  parched  and  my  body 


was  tense  and  my  heart  was  strained  unnaturally. 
I  "nt il  the  doors  df  the  Riccardo  were  closed  that  day, 
I  stood  in  wonder  before  the  thing  and  drank  deeply 
the  nectar  of  sheer  beauty.  Then  I  left,  only  to  return 
again  and  again  so  long  as  I  remained  in  Florence. 
Not  again,  however,  was  1  the  sole  feaster  at  the 
banquet  of  beauty.  Others  came  to  stand  in  worship 
before  the  divinity  of  the  art.  I  soon  learned  that  the 
Cavallo  Cameo  was  the  great  treasure  of  the  Riccardo 
Galleries.  And  many  times  I  heard  repeated  the  story 
of  the  gem  and  of  the  artist  who  created  it.  A  story 
that  the  worshippers  loved  to  repeat,  and  whether  the 
listeners  were  strangers  or  were  old  devotees  at  the 
shrine,  there  were  always  tears  in  thir  eyes  when  the 
narrator  finished  and  they  turned  to  look  again  at 
the  exquisite  loveliness  of  the  miniature. 

II 

.Many  years  ago  a  beggar  found  the  gem,  half-ob- 
scured by  mud,  lying  in  a  street  of  the  city.  Im- 
mensely ignorant  of  its  value,  he  had  sold  it  for  a 
paltry  five  lire  to  a  young  student ;  the  latter  had 
revived  its  beauty  by  a  careful  cleansing  and  then  had 
carried  it  to  the  Count  Manteo.  The  Count,  patron 
of  the  arts  as  he  was,  was  charmed  with  the  rarity  and 
beauty  of  the  treasure;  and  so  the  student  reaped  a 
tremendous  profit  from  his  transaction.  And  though 
the  Count,  in  turn,  was  besieged  by  many  others  to 
part  with  the  gem  and  name  his  own  price,  he  had 
placed  it  in  his  collection  at  the  Riccardo.  where  it 
remains  to  this  day. 

As  time  passed  and  the  fame  of  the  Cameo  spread. 
men  began  to  wonder  as  to  its  origin.  .Many  there 
were  who  tried  to  trace  it  to  some  one  of  the  old 
masters.  Various  groups  sprang  up  which  claimed 
that  it  was  the  work  of  Cellini,  of  Da  Vinei,  or  some 
other  of  the  great  artists.  But  though  they  argued 
incessantly  about  the  artist,  there  was  no  question 
about  the  art:  the  gem  was  Beauty. 

Then  one  day  an  old.  old  man  bent  with  years, 
and  gray,  and  with  eyesight  very  dim  wandered  into 
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the  Galleries.  He  asked  where  was  to  be  found  the 
famous  Cameo,  and  when  he  was  directed  to  the 
place,  he  went  and  stood  before  the  case  gaping  at 
the  gem.  For  days  he  hovered  about  it  and  was  al- 
ways muttering  to  himself ;  soon  visitors  began  to 
complain  of  the  old  man's  annoyance,  and  the  direc- 
tor had  the  man  ejected.  The  next  day,  however,  he 
slipped  in,  smashed  the  case,  stole  the  gem,  and  was 
gone. 

The  police  hunted  and  in  a  dingy,  dirty  attic  they 
found  the  old  man  where  he  lay  on  a  pallet  of  rags, 
dying,  but,  unconscious  of  pain,  revelling  in  the 
beauty  of  the  gem.  When  they  attempted  to  take  it 
from  him,  he  fought  desperately,  despairingly;  and 
though  he  was  too  weak  to  delay  more  thaxi  momen- 
tarily the  police,  yet  they  desisted  because  to  press 
the  old  man  meant  to  kill  him  instantly ;  and  so  they 
waited  for  death,  which  was  imminent. 

The  wretched  man  sank  back  on  his  crude  bed, 
holding  the  gem  in  the  sunlight  that  flickered  through 
his  narrow  window.  "My  beauty,"  he  mumbled. 
"My  darling.  Lovely,  lovely,  you  are  lovely,"  and 
he  held  the  miniature  to  his  lips.  In  his  delirium 
he  talked  incessantly  until  he  died  two  hours  later, 
and  the  police  learned  the  story  of  the  artist  and  of 
the  gem.  After  he  died,  papers  were  found  which 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  he  was  Guiseppe  Cavallo, 
and  when  this  was  known,  old  citizens  were  enabled 
to  verify  and  piece  in  the  story  which  he  told. 

Ill 

Guiseppe  Cavallo  in  his  youth  was  esteemed  a  gen- 
ius and  had  early  given  promise  of  becoming  the 
great  lyric  poet  of  his  generation.  At  eighteen  he 
had  published  a  thin  volume  of  songs  which  had  won 
him  instant  fame.  They  were  little  things,  his  poems, 
only  a  stanza  or  two,  but  those  two  or  three  notes  were 
very  clear  and  of  a  very  pure  sweetness ;  as  the  trill 
one  sometimes  hears  in  the  forest,  clear,  soft,  and 
modulated,  only  a  brief  song  but  one  which  one  waits 
tensely  eager  to  hear  repeated. 

Guiseppe  himself  was  like  that.  Very  shy,  he  hid 
himself  in  the  foliage  of  his  dreams,  and  only  when 
a  rare  sweet  lyric  came  forth  did  Florentine  know 
that  he  dwelt  in  her  midst.  He  should  have  continued 
in  such  manner,  should  have  remained  in  the  tree 
tops  singing  his  songs ;  the  world  would  have  been 
infinitely  richer.  But  it  chanced  one  day  that  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  beautiful  girl  and  that  he  came 
down  from  the  clouds  to  pursue  her,  for  he  wished  to 


carry  her  up  with  him  to  his  own  dwelling  where  he 
might  sing  to  her  his  song. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  charming  Lady  Carola 
did  not  care  in  the  slightest  for  the  young  poet. 
Though  Guiseppe  was  of  noble  birth,  he  was  but  a 
younger  son,  and  the  Lady  Carola  was  from  her 
childhood  days  destined  for  a  great  match.  But 
Guiseppe  was  quite  the  rage  in  Florentine  society  at 
the  time ;  he  was  sought  by  many  women  who  offered 
him  both  beauty  and  wealth,  and  perhaps  the  proud 
Lady  Carola  wanted  him  to  flaunt  in  the  faces  of  the 
others.  Possibly,  too,  she  was  in  some  degree  attract- 
ed to  the  outward  appearance  of  the  poet.  He  was 
strikingly  handsome  at  the  time ;  his  features  were 
perfect  and  set  off  with  black  hair  and  flashing  dark 
brown  eyes,  he  could  conceivably  attract  the  attention 
of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Florence. 

As  for  his  adoration  of  her,  the  Lady  Carola  was 
budding  into  womanhood  and  soon  her  face  would  be- 
come hard  and  reflect  her  selfishness,  but  then  she  was 
still  a  girl,  a  very  beautiful  girl ;  some  say  the  most 
beautiful  Florence  has  ever  known. 

Guiseppe  loved  her  madly,  desperately  and  from  his 
passion  suffered  intensely.  She  played  with  him.  At 
times  half-tender  she  lifted  his  soul  to  the  heights ;  but 
usually  scornful,  indifferent,  haughty,  she  caused  the 
poet  to  suffer  as  only  a  poet  may  suffer.  Already  her 
hand  was  being  sought  in  marriage  by  the  great  Duke 
Lugia,  and  Florence,  knowing  the  Lady  Carola,  won- 
dered what  would  become  of  Guiseppe. 

Then  came  the  night  of  the  ball  at  which  the  be- 
trothal was  to  take  place.  The  Lady  Carola  thought 
it  a  splendid  jest  to  allow  Guiseppe  to  escort  her  to 
the  affair;  and  yielded  to  the  entreaties  with  which 
he  besieged  her  for  days. 

Carnival  night  it  was,  and  the  ball  rom  was  suffus- 
ed with  color.  Streamers  and  confetti  and  gay  balloons 
added  to  the  splendor  of  the  gowns  of  the  women ; 
a  brilliant  mass  of  color  moving  to  the  rhythm  of 
music.  The  soul  of  the  poet,  Guiseppe,  was  drunk 
with  the  beauty  of  it,  but  unconsciously,  for  he  saw 
the  color  and  heard  the  music  dimly.  His  whole  mind 
and  soul  were  centered  on  Carola. 

Carola  seemed  more  beautiful  than  she  had  ever 
been.  She  was  the  subtle  spirit  of  winsome  girlhood  ■ 
grace  and  fragrance  and  color.  Her  eyes  were  very 
bine ;  a  glimmering  blue  as  though  some  elfin  sprite 
had  clothed  itself  in  the  color  of  the  sky  and  had 
come  to  dwell  in  her  eyes,  and  there  still  lurked  in 
them  the  wistful  smile  of  girlhood  innocence.     Her 
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The  Outcast  T^c claimed 

"Lord,  God  of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget." 

— Kipling. 


The  cool,  pleasant  days  of  autumn  had  slowly 
changed  into  the  cold,  hitter  days  of  winter;  late  No- 
vember with  its  snows  and  rains  had  come  to  our  city. 
One  Friday  afternoon  I  was  detained  in  my  office  a 
little  later  than  usual:  so  when  1  stepped  out  upon 
riding  turning  the  corner  a  block  ahead.  Rather 
the  street  I  saw  the  trolley  I  was  accustomed  to 
than  wait  in  the  rain  and  sleet  another  fifteen  min- 
utes for  the  next  car  I  started  walking  home.  By 
going  through  Morgan  Park  I  could  save  a  half  mile 
of  walking,  so  I  turned  in  that  direction. 

1  found  the  park  deserted  except  for  one  man.  No 
person  could  or  would  lounge  around  in  the  park  for 
pleasure  when  the  temperature  was  ten  degrees  above 
zero  and  steadily  falling.  At  first  I  gave  the  man 
only  a  casual  glance,  for  a  tramp  is  no  unusual  sight 
to  the  Philadelphia!] ;  but  there  was  something  about 
this  poor,  freezing  human  wretch  that  made  me  stop 
and  look  again.  As  I  looked  I  sensed  an  emotion 
of  kindness  and  sympathy  for  him  welling  up 
within  me. 

What  a  lonely  and  despairing  sight  he  presented 
as  he  sat  huddled  there  on  the  cold  park  bench  with 
the  rain  and  sleet  and  wind  of  late  November  beat- 
ing mercilessly  upon  his  scantily  clothed  body.  A 
threadbare  summer  suit  hung  loosely  over  his  body, 
a  very  ragged  pair  of  shoes  encased  his  feet,  a  hat 
and  overcoat  were  foreign  to  his  wardrobe.  Broken 
on  the  wheel  of  life,  little  strength,  no  ambition,  no 
food,  nothing  but  despair — that  was  the  man  I  saw. 

My  casual  interest  in  the  man  was  gradually  re- 
placed by  pity  for  him.  To  go  on  and  leave  him  out 
there  in  the  already  darkening  park  to  freeze  was 
unthinkable,  impossible ;  so,  walking  up  beside  him 
I  laid  my  hand  gently  upon  his  shoulder.  It  was 
then  I  noticed  that  his  left  sleeve  was  entirely  empty. 
When  he  felt  my  touch  he  looked  up,  the  light  of  fear 
shining  in  his  eyes. 

"It's  mighty  beastly  weather  for  you  to  be  out 
here,  buddy,''  I  said.  "Why  don't  you  hunt  a  lodg- 
ing place  before  night  sets  in?" 


lie  looked  down  at  the  ground,  then  raised  his  Lead 
and  stared  away  into  I  lie  distance.  After  a  while  he 
muttered,  "I(  would  do  no  good." 

"To  be  sure,  buddy,  you  have  some  friend  who 
will  gladly  take  you  in."  1  urged. 

lie  shook  his  head.  "No,  I've  no  place  to  go.  I've 
no  job,  no  money,  no  friends;  I  am  forgotten."  He 
paused  for  a  moment  and  then  continued:  "But  it's 
always  been  this  way  and  always  will  be.  I  guess. 
I'm  not  the  only  one  in  this  wretched  condition;  there 
are  thousands  who've  been  forgotten  even  as  I've 
been.  When  the  soldiers  came  back  from  France. 
maimed  and  broken  for  life,  they  were  called  heroes. 
They  wen-  showered  with  praise  and  honor;  nothing 
was  too  good  for  them,  because  they  had  won  the  war. 
Soon  the  glamor  of  their  achievements  failed;  their 
uniforms  lost  their  meaning  as  well  as  their  lustre; 
and  the  people  turned  to  newer  and  more  interesting 
topics  of  thought  and  discussion,  forgetting  the  sol- 
diers, not  intentionally  of  course,  but  forgetting  them 
nevertheless.  Five  years  have  been  well  nigh  suffi- 
cient to  obliterate  entirely  the  picture  of  the  khaki- 
clad  lad  from  the  mind  of  the  American  public. 
They  are  out  of  date,  a  back  number.  When  only  a 
thin  line  of  them  is  left,  their  deeds  will  be  recalled 
and  massive  monuments  will  be  erected  to  their 
memory.  Little  good  that  will  do  those  like  me;  we'll 
be  'gone  west'  when  that  time  comes." 

He  became  silent  and  studied  the  ground  as  if  in 
deep  thought.  I  realized  that  here  was  a  type  of  man 
one  seldom  sees — a  thinker,  a  sufferer,  a  hero — and 
he  was  starving  because  those  be  had  given  so  much 
tor  were  unwilling  to  give  him  a  chance  for  life  in 
return.  Undoubtedly  his  life  would  make  an  in- 
teresting though  tragic  story  if  I  could  but  draw  it 
from  him.  I  determined  to  know  more  of  this  strange 
outcast  if  I  could  persuade  him  to  accompany  me 
home. 

"Buddy,  you  can't  stay  out  here  all  night,  that  is 
cci-tain:  so  come  and  go  with  me  for  the  night." 
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He  pondered  over  my  invitation  and  with  a  shako 
of  his  bowed  head  replied.  "No,  I  can't  go.  I  know 
why  you  ask  me,  just  through  sympathy  alone.  I'm 
sorry,  but  I  can't  go,  though  I  appreciate  your  good 
will  very  much." 

As  he  spoke,  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  started  stum- 
bling away.  I  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  held  him 
back. 

"No,  buddy,   it  was  not  pity  alone  that  prompted 
me  to  ask  you  to  my  home.  It  was  something  more"- 
I  turned  the  lapel  of  my  overcoat  back,  revealing  my 
little  service  button — ' '  I  was  over  there  also  ;  I  under- 
stand. ' ' 

When  he  saw  the  small  button  his  eyes  took  new 
light,  and  his  stooped  shoulders  straightened  just  a 
little  more;  he  seemed  to  have  taken  new  strength. 

"Well,  then,  I'll  go,"  he  said.  "But  before  going 
may  I  inquire  the  name  of  my  host!" 

"Philip  Mayer,"  I  replied.    "And  your  name.'" 

"It's — oh,  just  call  me  Peterson,  Allen  Peterson." 

Our  fast  pace  brought  us  home  very  quickly.  Mary, 
my  wife,  met  us  at  the  door,  as  was  her  usual  custom. 
When  I  introduced  Peterson  to  her  I  noticed  a  slight 
paleness  creep  over  his  face,  and  his  facial  muscles 
contracted  for  a  second  and  then  relaxed;  but  I  gave 
little  thought  to  it   at  that  time. 

After  the  evening  meal,  Peterson  and  1  seated  our- 
selves near  the  open  fire,  while  Mary  remained  be- 
hind to  set  the  dining  room  in  order.  Peterson,  after 
speaking  a  few  words,  ceased  to  speak  and  sat  staring 
abstractedly  into  the  leaping  flames  as  if  he  beheld 
in  them  some  being  that  was  visble  to  him  alone.  I 
did  not  know  how  to  broach  the  subject  in  a  way  to 
put  him  off  his  guard.  Atfer  a  time  the  silence  became 
so  oppressive  that  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  I  reached 
for  some  cigars  that  were  lying  on  the  table. 

"Have  a  smoke,  old  chap.'"  I  queried. 

"Thanks,"  he  said,  and  took  one.  He  lit  it  in  a 
preoccupied  manner,  but  no  more  words  were  forth- 
coming. 

"This  smoke  reminds  me  of  some  Mary  sent  me 
for  my  birthday  in  1918,"  I  ventured. 

Still  nothing  but  a  moody  silence  from  Peterson, 
who  sat  opposite  me.  I  talked  on :  "  They  filled  me 
with  a  longing  for  home  and  loved  ones.  You  see, 
Mary  and  I  were  engaged,  and  we  hadn't  seen  each 
other  for  almost  a  year ;  so  naturally  the  smokes, 
being  my  favorite  brand  and  from  Mary,  too,  brought 
up  old  memories." 

"Memories!"  Peterson  sighed,  but  nothing  else. 


"Was  the  man  demented?"  I  asked  myself.  I 
waited,  expecting  him  to  say  more,  but  he  did  not. 
Studying  him  closely  1  saw  his  expression  change  sev- 
eral times.  He  smiled,  he  looked  thoughtful,  and 
then  he  smiled  again.  He  assumed  a  look  of  intense 
interest,  a  look  of  despair,  and  then  a  look  of  sorrow. 
It  began  to  dawn  on  me  that  he  was  living,  not  in 
the  present  but  in  the  past — in  his  yesterdays. 

Suddenly,  with  his  voice  quivering  with  emotion,  he 
turned  to  me  and  cried  in  a  husky  whisper,  "Friend, 
I  can't  bear  it  any  longer.  Oh,  I  can't,  I  can't.  It's 
crushing  me!"     Again  he  became  morbidly  silent. 

"Can't  bear  what,  old  man?"  I  asked,  puzzled,  for 
he  seemed  insane.  "Tell  me  your  trouble,  and  per- 
haps I  can  help  you." 

"They  told  her  T  was  dead,  and  I  lost  her.  Oh, 
Helen,  Helen,  it's  killing  me!"  he  moaned,  his  face 
twitching  in  agony. 

The  man  seemed  to  be  suffering  the  anguish  of  the 
damned  and  badly  in  need  of  a  true  friend  as  a  con- 
fidant, but  I  hesitated  as  to  what  I  should  do.  Yet 
the  feeling  of  brotherliness  that  had  prompted  me 
to  bring  the  man  into  my  home  took  complete  pos- 
session of  me,  and  1  found  myself  by  his  side,  one  arm 
around  his  shoulder. 

"Tell  me.  old  man.  Perhaps  the  telling  will  re- 
lieve your  pent-up  emotions.  I'm  your  friend,  let 
me  help  you." 

He  raised  his  head,  gazed  straight  into  my  eyes 
for  a  moment  as  if  in  doubt  whether  to  confide  in 
me  or  not,  and  then  began  to  relate  his  story. 

"It's  a  long,  long  story,  some  parts  of  which  will 
seem  not  worth  the  telling,  but  I've  borne  my  trouble 
so  long  that  it  is  gradually  driving  me  mad.  I  must 
unburden  my  mind  and  heart  to  someone,  and  you 
are  the  only  person  who  has  shown  me  any  sympathy; 
(he  only  one  who  has  proved  to  me  that  everyone 
hasn't  forgotten  what  we  did.  You're  the  only  one 
to  whom  I  can  tell  my  story,  and  if  you  will  listen  to 
it  I'll  never  forget.  It  means  more  to  me  than  you 
can  understand.    Will  you  hear  it .' " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered. 

"When  America  entered  the  war  and  the  call  for 
men  came,  1  was  among  the  first  to  volunteer.  I  had 
lived  most  of  my  entire  life  of  twenty-three  years  back 
in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee.  I.  with  four  of  my 
old  friends  who  had  volunteered  with  me.  was  sent  to 
a  newly-established  camp  in  South  Carolina.  For 
six  months  we  were  put  through  the  most  rigorous 
training  imaginable.  At  the  end  of  the  six  months' 
(Continued  on  Page  365) 
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Wood  and  Sand 


'/'In  set  111  opens  with  La  CompU  tit  Martini  drag- 
gin  Maili  iiinisi  lh  A  iilmni  h  ill  Amiisiili  by  tin  hair 
across  the  stage.  II  <  continues,  dragging  her  hack  and 
forth  fivt  linn*.  Until  litis  linn  neither  utter  a  word, 
Inil  Milt,  tic  A.  is  struggling.  L<  C.  de  M.  is  glaring 
fiercely  about  him.  <>u  the  fifth  trip  across  the  stagt 
Mile  ilt  A.  bursts  into  tears,  sobbing  vociferously  and 
not  poetically,  sin  is  thus  engaged  for  perhaps  thirty 
st coiitls  when  enters  Sir  Quarto  Barcardi.  lit  is  en- 
grossed in  reading  Hn  comic  sheet  of  a  newspaper. 
The  noist  attracts  his  attention  and  hi   gazes  calmly 

at    tin    seine.       Turns    back    to    his    comic    sheet    aiul 

strolls  unconcernedly  off  the  stage.     "Enter  Li   damt 
ih    Anissette.     sin    gazes  upon   tin    seine  ami  gives 

Hint    separate  and  distinct  shrieks.. 

Le  Dame  de  Annisette — Antoinette!  Wha1  does 
this  menu.'  Monsieur  le  Compte  de  Martini  I  com- 
mand you  tn  begone  and  unloosen  your  skinny  claws 
from  the  golden  lurks  of  my  beautiful  daughter.  Be- 
gone  I  command  you — Avaunt  «,ro — gel  thee  hence— 
beat  ii  and  take  the  air — else  I  swear  by  my  earring, 
iliiui  licentious  villain  thai  I  will  seek  the  trusty  an- 
cestral  cheeseknife  and — 

I  ji-;  Compte  de  Martini— Enough  from  thee,  dame. 
Close  thy  trap  this  instant  or  I  shall  pull  sufficient 
hair  t'rmn  the  head  of  thy  pulchritudinous  daughter 
to  gag  thee  if  not  to  hang  thee.  Thinkesl  thou  that 
thy  daughter  can  laugh  to  scorn  the  mighty  Compte 
de  Martini .'  1  offered  her  honor  ami  she  refused  it. 
Xow  it  shall  lie  dishonor  and — 

Le  Dame  de  Annisette  (screams) — Hold  thy  lying 
tongue  despised  libertine.  Thinkesl  thou  to  get  away 
with  it  .'  Ila-ha-ha — I  just  gave  your  firey  steed  three 
quarts  of  nitro  glycerine  to  drink — whereof  he  was 
overly  fond.  I  may  say.  I  challenge  thee,  thou 
kitchen  scullion  to  try  to  elope  upon  thy  prancing 
charger.  Try  it  and  the  heavens  shall  rain  le  Compte 
de  Martini  in  a  gentle  spray — ha.  ha-ah-ha. 

Le  Compte  de  Martini — Curses — the  woman  hath 
foiled  me!  Woman  yon  shall  pay  for  this,  ([ft  makes 
a  leap  for  her,  dragging  Milt,  tie  A.  with  him.  He 
seizes  Le  Dame.)  Now  I  will  wring  thy  skinny  neck 
meddlesome  female.  (He  wrings  her  neck.  Loud 
cracking  sound  is  produced  off  stage.  Le  Dunn  falls 
to  the  floor  licking  spasmodically.)  Xow  as  for  you. 
Antoinette  de  Annisette.  I  shall  make  thee  pay  well 
for  the  trouble  thou  hast  caused  and  what  thou  hast 


seen.  I  will  also  kill  thee  outright,  tilt  seizes  her 
by  tin  throat  and  shakes  her.) 

Meee  he  A.  (strangled) — Cur!    Swine! 

Le  C.  de  M. — Vixen  ! 

.Mi. i.e.  de  A. —  Villain!     Knave! 

Le  ('.  de  M— Two  ti r! 

.Mei.e  de  A. — Thou  two  hit  shick! 

Le  C.  de  M. — Thou  shrewish  Mapper! 

Mlle.  de  A. — Scoundrel  of  deepest  crimson  dye! 

Le  C  de  M. — Hold  thy  tongue,  wench,  or  by  my 
balidrome  I  shall  hold  it  for  thee. 

.Mi. i.e.  de  A. — What  saves)  thou,  scum?  I'll  tell 
thee  what  I  think  ere  my  parting  soli  I  sob.  Thou 
art  an  entirely  pusilanimous  and  unprincipled  per- 
son, and  I  wouldst  not  elope  with  thee  were  thou  the 
last  human  male  in  all  Christendom.     Before  I  die  1 

will    tell    thee   this— 

(Knit  r  Sir  lloho.) 

Sir  Boho — Unhand  that  virgin  foul  fiend!  I  will 
have  it  out  with  thee  thou  churl. 

Le  C.  de  M. — Ho!  What  have  we  here—!  Listen 
thou  puny  varlel  —  I'm-  thy  interference  I  will  cut  off 
thy  prehensile  beak  and  throw  it    in  thy  insipid   face. 

Sin  BOHO — Close  thy  clownish  mouth  and  look  well 
to  thy  insides.  My  blade  shall  look  therein  full  soon. 
On  guard  ere  1  sever  thy  damned  pate  from  thy  thrice 
damned  neck ! 

Le    C.    DE    M.    (turns    loOSt    Milt    tit     A.       Lumps    ill 

Holio) — Take  that  thou  coxcomb!  (lloho  is  struct.. 
Falls  anil  rises  again.) 

SlR  BOHO — Ha!  Now  1  will  at  thee.  I  will  slice 
thee  up  in  many  layers.  Take  that  thou  gutter  snipe! 
I  Strikes  It  ('.  dt  M.  Li  C.  tit  M.  fat's  spiltim/  Ittth 
and  curses.) 

Li;  C.  de  M. — Carrachao  pindaho!  ialiilo  de  uom- 
vero  savaestie!  Odsbodkins!  the  cur  hath  pinked  me. 
(He  rises  again  as  quickly  as  In  has  fallen.)  Have  at 
thee  varlet. 

i  Holm  si riLts  him  again,  lit  falls  staggering.  ID 
kicks  convulsively.    Pits.) 

Holm  observe,  draws  his  pocket  knift  and  cuts  a 
notch  upon  his  sword. 

Sir  Bono — Dead,  no  doubt.  ( Amour oushy)  An- 
toinette— 

Mlle  de  A.  (also  amousously) — Boho — 

Thei/  Stroll  off  tin  simp  arm  in  arm  whispt  ring  in 
inch  other's  ear.  They  step  over  tin  body  of  Li  Dame 
de  Auissittt   very  gingerly  and  exit. 
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Old  George's  "Vengeance 


By  D.  E.  K. 


VERY  few  people  who  knew  Colonel  George 
Peterson  remembered  the  days  when  he  owned 
the  fifteen  hundred  acre  plantation  and  fifty 
slaves  Through  some  stroke  of  fate  most  of  Colonel 
George's  comrades  and  friends  had  been  killed  in  the 
war  through  which  he  had  fought  and  come  out  un- 
scathed. Those  who  had  survived  loved  him  for  his 
geniality  and  generosity.  They  remembered  and  ad- 
mired his  gifts  of  land  to  all  of  his  former  slaves. 
The  younger  people  had  heard  the  story,  and  they  too 
loved  and  revered  the  old  Colonel.  Every  morning  he 
came  to  River  Valley  for  his  mail.  He  drove  a  spirit- 
ed black  stallion  hitched  to  a  buckboard  which  he  al- 
ways kept  clean  and  shining.  Colonel  George  kept 
everything  in  order;  he  was  naturally  averse  to  any- 
thing approaching  slouchiness  and  disorder.  He  came 
from  an  aristocratic  and  honored  family  and  had  up- 
held its  good  name  and  reputation  well.  People  re- 
turned his  salute  with  a  cordial,  "Good  morning, 
Colonel ' '  and  noticed  that  his  black  broadcloth  clothes, 
his  high  collar  and  black  bow  tie,  and  his  broad  brim- 
med, high  crowned  hat  were  as  immaculately  clean 
and  well  kept  as  ever. 

At  the  post  office,  which  was  also  the  principal  store 
in  River  Valley,  a  chorus  of  good  mornings  and 
howdies  greeted  him.  He  returned  them  with  a  sa- 
lute and  a  smile  and  went  on  to  the  window  for  his 
mail  and  especially  for  the  morning  paper.  When  he 
had  glanced  over  the  head  lines  for  a  few  minutes, 
all  the  townsmen  gathered  around  to  see  what  the 
Colonel  woidd  say  about  Garfield's  chances  of  elec- 
tion, Guiteau's  dastardly  act,  or  the  Republican's 
stand  on  the  tariff.  Any  view  which  the  Colonel  ven- 
tured to  express  was  accepted  generally,  for  he  spoke 
with  conviction  and  with  an  air  of  authority  on  all 
governmental  questions.  Sometimes  Colonel  Peterson, 
Captain  Johnson,  and  the  few  other  Confederates  who 
had  survived  lingered  for  some  time  and  talked  over 
their  days  together  before  and  during  the  war.  The 
boys  and  girls  were  especially  delighted  to  hear  these 
conversations  because  the  Colonel  was  a  forceful  and 
interesting  speaker.  He  was  always  jocular  and 
knew    many   little   anecdotes   and   jokes   which   were 


amusing  not  only  to  the  young  people  but  also  to 
the  older  ones. 

On  this  particular  morning  as  the  Colonel  came 
out  of  the  store,  he  met  Pete  Foust,  who  greeted  him 
with  a  flash  of  white  teeth,  a  raising  of  his  cap,  and  a 
"Good  Morning,  Cun'l  Gawge. " 

"Good  morning,  Pete",  said  the  Colonel,  "What 
are  you  doing  today  ■ ' ' 

"I'se  jus  fixin't  patch  three,  fo  pair  breeches  fu 
Cap'n  Johns 'n,  suh,"  said  Pete. 

' '  Can  you  come  up  to  my  house  tomorrow  and  do 
my  spring  cleaning.'" 

' '  Yessuh,  Cun  '1,  I  reckin  I  kin. ' '  answered  Pete 
scratching  his  wooly  head  in  a  vain  effort  to  remember 
whether  he  had  any  other  engagements  or  not. 

"Yessuh,  Cun'l  Gawge,  I  guess  so",  said  Pete  again, 
not  yet  sun-  that  he  could. 

They  had  walked  to  the  buckboard  as  they  talked, 
and  Pete  had  untied  the  Colonel's  horse.  Colonel 
George  climbed  in,  picked  up  the  reins,  and  as  the 
great  stallion  pranced  out  on  the  road  to  home,  called 
back  to  Pete  who  still  held  his  cap  in  his  hand. 

"We  shall  have  to  start  early  tomorrow,  Pete. 
Don't  be  late." 

"Nawsuh,  I'll  be  there  'time  for  breakfast,"  called 
Pete  and  then  with  a  grin. 

"Dat  old  hawse  sho  am  steppin'  high  dis  mawnin." 

Pete  was  the  son  of  old  George  Foust,  a  former 
slave  of  Colonel  Peterson.  He  had  been  born  just 
before  his  father  was  freed ;  therefore  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  slavery  under  the  Colonel,  to  whom  he  seemed 
very  much  attached  and  from  whose  name  his  father 
had  derived  the  name  Pete.  Everybody  in  the  valley 
knew  or  thought  he  knew  Pete,  and  Pete  knew  every- 
body and  worked  for  anybody.  He  could  do  almost 
anything  when  he  wanted  to  and  was  willing  to  try. 
He  cooked  for  the  sick,  cut  wood,  planted  gardens, 
and  worked  in  the  field.  Because  of  his  cheerful 
manners  and  his  inoffensiveness,  he  was  a  favorite 
with  the  housewives,  who  often  had  him  kill  and 
dress  a  chicken  or  the  Thanksgiving  turkey.  He 
would  go  to  any  home  and  work  as  if  he  had  been 
there    all   his   life.      Nothing   bothered   him,    and   he 
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bothered  no  one  else.  His  soft  humming  of  hymns 
in  his  high,  natural  tenor  voice  was  pleasant  to 
listen  to,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  tilings 
usually    annoy    housewives,    they    never    objected    to 

Pete's  singing  while  he  worked  in  the  kitchen.  II is 
characteristic  negro  drollery  and  wit  made  him  not 
undesirable  as  a  servant  to  the  men  of  River  Valley. 
lie  did  much  work  for  old  bachelors  and  widowers 
similar  to  the  patching  of  trousers  for  Captain  John- 
son and  the  spring  house  cleaning  for  Colonel  Peter- 
son. Sometimes  he  served  as  butler  for  weeks  at  the 
time  for  the  Colonel,  who  said  that  Pete  could  beat 
anybody  cooking,  except  his  deceased  wife,  that  he 
had  ever  seen.  Pete  did  not,  however,  appeal  to  old 
folks  alone;  the  younger  people  liked  him  almost  as 
much  as  they  liked  the  Colonel.  He  played  with 
them,  hunted  with  them,  and  worked  on  their  guns 
and  other  possessions  just  as  he  did  for  their  parents. 
Do  not  think,  however,  that  Pete  was  not  negro 
enough  to  have  some  of  the  characteristics  of  that 
race.  It  is  true  that  his  good  points  of  character 
seemingly  outweighed  his  bad  ones  in  importance,  but 
his  delinquencies  were  not  unworthy  of  some  note  for 
the  sake  of  showing  his  true  nature.  Pete  was  "slow- 
pay;"  he  was  an  habitual  procrastinator.  I  re- 
member that  I  had  sold  him  a  bunch  of  old  clothing 
for  a  very  inconsiderable  sum  and  cared  not  so  much 
about  the  money  as  I  did  about  teaching  him  a  lesson, 
lie  always  replied  to  my  urging.  "I'll  let  you  hab 
dat  money  'bout  next  Sat  'day,  anyhow. ' '  Money 
matters  did  not  worry  him  at  all.  If  he  was  not 
concerned  about  his  debts,  he  was  less  concerned  about 
what  others  owed  him.  He  never  grumbled  at  a 
wage  and  always  accepted  anything  in  payment  for 
his  work.  He  cared  for  nothing  but  a  place  to  sleep 
and  food  enough  to  keep  away  hunger.  When  money 
was  scarce  with  him,  he  knew  where  the  chickens 
roosted  low  and  the  watermelons  grew  big.  On  moon- 
less nights  he  would  slip  up  under  the  cedars  crooning. 
Chicken,  oh  chicken,  doan  roost  too  hi'  fu  me;  choke 
his  victim  to  death,  and  go  leisurely  on  his  way  home. 
When  watermelons  were  ripe  he  sometimes  picked 
one  from  the  river  bank  and  smacked  his  thick  lips 
and  showed  his  white  teeth  in  joyous  anticipation. 
Above  all  these  failings  Pete  would  not  keep  his 
promise.  Very  often  he  forgot.  He  had  promised  to 
cut  some  wood  for  a  widow  on  the  morning  on  which 
the  Colonel  expected  him  to  do  spring  cleaning;  con- 
sequently he  was  late,  for  the  woman  held  him  to 
his  promise. 


Just  before  noon  on  the  appointed  day  Pete  trudged 

up  the  hill  to  the  Colonel's  house.  The  house  was  a 
veritable  old  Colonial  mansion.  It  was  situated  on 
a  high  hill  from  which  might  be  had  a  beautiful  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  river  and  of  River  Valley,  about  a 
half  mile  down  the  river  and  on  the  other  side.  Up 
the  hill  wound  a  lane,  bordered  on  both  sides  by  grape 
vines  and  an  occasional  maple  tree.  Through  this 
lane,  between  the  big  oaks  in  the  yard,  and  around 
the  house  hurried  Pete,  and  there  stood  in  front  of 
the  Colonel,  who  had  seen  him  coming  and  was  wait- 
ing for  him. 

"Where  have  you  been  all  day.  nigger.'"  asked 
<  'olonel  George. 

"I  'clare,  Cun'd  Gawge."  said  Pete,  "I  clean  for- 
got I  promised  Miss  Saidy  to  cut  some  wood,  'n  she 
stop  me  early  dis  mawnin '  and  made  me  do  it.  1  sho 
am  sorry  t'  disapint  you." 

The  Colonel's  little  grey  mustache  bristled  for  a 
minute;  then  a  twinkle  came  into  his  eye  as  he  said. 
"All  right.     Have  you  had  your  dinner  yet  .' " 

' '  Xawsuh  !    Seem  lack  I  ain  't  neveh  had  no  dinner, 
answered    Pete,    rubbing   his   stomach   and    grinning. 
Pete  was  a  good  actor. 

"Come  on  in  the  kitchen  and  get  dinner.  Lizzie 
left  me  this  mornin',  and  you'll  have  to  get  me  a 
new  cook."  said  the  Colonel,  going  ahead. 

"I'se  just  dat  cook  what  yon  lookin'  fu,  Cun'l." 

The  Colonel  turned  and  looked  contemplatively  at 
Pete  for  a  second ;  then  he  laughed  and  said, 

"By  George,  Pete,  I'll  try  you  again  for  a  few 
days,  but  you  must  keep  your  promise." 

Pete  agreed  and  prepared  the  first  meal  immedi- 
ately. After  the  meal  the  Colonel  w-as  all  smiles. 
The  meal  was  a  good  one,  and  the  Colonel  was  feel- 
ing so  well  that  he  began  to  help  Pete  with  the  work. 
The  spring  house  cleaning  had  been  a  custom  of  the 
Colonel's  wife,  and  he  had  retained  it.  At  no  time 
did  he  allow  the  house  to  get  dirty,  but  every  spring 
he  hired  some  one  to  help  him  go  over  the  enormous 
old  building  and  give  it  a  thorough  cleaning. 

During  these  cleanings  the  Colonel's  mind  reverted 
to  days  past.  Pete's  singing  made  him  think  of  the 
slave  days,  and  the  house  cleaning  made  him  think 
of  his  wife.  This  year  he  was  especially  sad,  and 
Pete  seemed  unable  to  keep  his  former  joviality  and 
enthusiasm.  The  Colonel  was  not  so  rich  as  he  had 
been.  He  had  sold  all  of  his  great  plantation  except 
i he  home  and  the  twenty  surrounding  acres  and  was 
using  the  income  to  live  on.     Now  the   income  and 

(Continued  on   Page  371) 
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A  Plotless  Production  Produced 
"By  "Pluto 

By  J.  H.  S. 


Note  : — This  article  is  not  merely  a  play  on  words ; 
it  has  a  deeper  significance  than  a  hasty  reading 
would  indicate. 

With  philter,  perhaps,  this  person  of  philoprogeni- 
tivistic  persuasion  had  been  lured  into  professing, 
and  practically  possessing,  a  Platonic  love  for  this 
pragmatistic  philosophist.  His  pabulum  was  her  pre- 
cious prattle;  there  is  no  matter  about  hers.  Peter 
was  his  name;  Priscilla  hers. 

Unlike  Palinurus,  Peter  never  overslept  on  the 
position,  but  with  paens  of  joy.  provoked  peals  of 
laughter  phrom  the  pretty  Priscilla,  whose  phragrant 
perfume  permeated  the  atmosphere.  No  pallor  ever 
prevailed  mi  Peter's  phace  when  he  played  with  Pris- 
eilla. 

Peter's  professed  love  was  no  panacea  for  Priscilla, 
lint  Priscilla 's  palpebral  protuberances  palpitated 
perceptibly  when  Peter  smiled. 

Priscilla.  as  we  perceive,  was  given  to  sophistry, 
but  a  pang  of  pain  was  quite  palpable  to  the  pretty 
lass  when  Peter  procrastinated  with  pretty  Pandoras. 
and  pandemonium  prevailed  when  Peter  pressed  his 
lips  to  the  hands  of  others. 

The  panegyrical  parcels  which  Peter  posted  to  Pris- 
cilla phlooded  die  Post  Offices  most  of  the  time,  but 
once  Peter  phorgot  to  write,  and  Priscilla  discarded 
her  pansophical   ways  phor  the  time  ami,   thinking 


Peter's  probable  Pantagruelism  a  bit  too  provoking, 
sat  down  to  ponder.  She  summoned  all  her  precious 
knowledge  into  one  pantology.  She  took  down  her 
papier  and  prepared  a  paper  to  prove  to  Peter  that 
she  was  still  a  paraclete  of  philosophism.  To  show 
Peter  that  she  was  a  perspicacious  lass  she  sweated 
great  drops  of  mental  perspiration.  These  are  the 
words  she  penned : 
' '  Peter- 
Platonic,  or  unplatonic  love  is  only  made  perma- 
nent by  the  propinquity  of  the  subject  loved.  Great 
distance  parts  us.  1  have  been  perfidious  to  you,  and 
lo  you  now — I  profess  my  love  to  Peter  Pan.  I  don't 
want  to  become  pampered  and  parched  for  your  kind 
of  love.  1  love,  any  way  you  may  take  it,  Parson 
Patulla.    Please  forgive. 

Priscilla. 

With  this  peremptory  preamble  to  a  well-written 
phalsehood,  she  phlew  to  her  room  and  cried,  and 
wept,  and  cried,  and  wept.  How  she  hated  this  para- 
doxical piece  of  Phariseeical  literature  which  she  had 
penned.  Hut  she  wished  to  make  it  quite  evident  that 
her  sophistry  reigned — she  of  the  sophisticated  intelli- 
gentsia had  triumphed  over  Peter's  stoicism.  And 
she  laughed  hyenacally,  maniacally,  hysterically — 
each  lie  a  laugh,  each  laugh  a  lie. 
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j4  Zb(ickle  and  a  T^imc 


By  Bryant  I'>.  Oarstarphen 


RACHEL  Morris  was  a  dejected  and  forlorn 
figure  as  she  sat  idly  a1  a  marble-topped  table 
in  the  Jewel  Cafe  and  gazed  absent-mindedly 
across  the  intervening  tables  oui  into  the  rain-drench- 
ed street.  Her  small,  oval  face  was  pale  and  lifeless 
lint  for  the  two  large,  wistful  blue  eyes  and  a  small. 
round  mouth  tinted  with  scarlet  lip-stick.  She  wore 
a  shabby  but  chic  little  hat  set  jauntily  upon  her 
head :  it  permitted  great  locks  of  black  bobbed  hair 
to  steal  from  beneath  its  tiny  brim  and  curl  in  little 
tendrils  about  her  cheek.  Rachel's  clothes  were 
shabby,  but  they  were  making  a  last,  desperate  at- 
tempt to  appear  respectable.  With  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  their  owner  somehow  they  managed  to  keep 
within  the  limit  of  decency. 

But  Rachel  was  not  thinking  about  her  clothes,  for 
she  was  absorbed  in  a  deep  reverie.  Suddenly  she 
caught  herself,  however,  and  realized  that  she  was 
hungry.  Not  one  mouthful  had  she  eaten  since  that 
morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and  now  it  was  half-past 
eight  at  night.  Suddenly  she  realized  that  she  was 
dreadfully  hungry,  and  as  if  to  appease  her  longing 
for  food,  she  lifted  the  glass  of  water  which  the  waiter 
had  put  at  her  table  fully  an  hour  ago.  and  took 
two  or  three  sips.  She  put  the  glass  back  down  and 
lifted  a  beaded  bag  and  emptied  its  contents  upon 
the  table.  A  powder  puff,  two  cigarettes,  a  match,  a 
crumpled  handkerchief,  a  nickle,  and  a  dime  fell  out. 
The  nickle  and  dime  rolled  crazily  about  for  a  mo- 
ment, paused  undecidedly,  and  fell  flat  upon  the 
table. 

For  a  moment  Rachel  eyed  the  coins  curiously,  and 
then  a  queer,  crooked  smile  crossed  her  lips. 

"I  wish  1  had  a  thousand  of  them,"  she  said  and 
smiled   again. 

Fifteen  cents!  That  was  all  she  had  in  the  world; 
and  here  she  was  stranded  in  a  strange  town.  There 
was  not  a  friend  to  whom  she  could  go  and  no!  a 
job  in  sight.  She  was  sick,  too.  The  doctor  had  told 
her  she  must  he  careful  or  suffer  the  consequences. 
Twice  had  her  sprained  knee  given  her  trouble,  and 
this  time  the  attack  had  been  worse  than  before.  For 
days  she  had  suffered  almost  unending  torture.     She 


had  thoughl  sin1  was  going  to  die  and  had  become 
terribly  frightened.  And  it  had  been  wretchedly 
uncomfortable  up  there  in  that  tiny  hotel  room  with 
its  one  window  through  which  the  sun  poured  unmer- 
cifully upon  her  bed.  The  clang  "I'  the  street  cars 
and  the  constant  roar  of  automobiles  drifted  up  from 
the  street  and  passed  into  her  room  where  they  bung 
above  her  bed  to  torture  her  like  little  red  devils. 
Oh.  the  girls  had  been  kind,  though.  They  had 
hated  for  Rachel's  illness  to  halt  the  show  and  cause 
a  boresomc  delay  in  Sandbain  where  they  had  been 
running  at  the  Star  Theatre.  Of  course.  Rachel  was 
only  a  chorus  girl,  but  she  could  dance.  Besides  she 
was  pretty — in  fact,  she  was  the  only  pretty  girl 
the  traveling  company  could  boast  of.     Rachel   had 

personality,   too.   and   she   was   versatile.      Ill    fact,    the 

manager  was  gradually  working  her  into  the  role  of 
the  ingenue,  who.  by  the  way.  was  at  that  time  being 
impersonated  by  a  woman  slightly  growing  old. 

Nevertheless,  the  manager  had  become  irritated  at 
Rachel's  attack  with  her  knee  which  she  hail  sprained 
during  her  youth.  In  fact,  the  performance  had  cul- 
minated one  night  with  Rachel's  deliberate  fainting 
and  falling  in  a  ghastly  heap  during  one  of  her  dance 
numbers.     Nichols,  the  manager,  had  sworn  violently. 

"  What  the  hell's  the  use  of  a  lame  chorus  girl  any- 
way.'" he  had  demanded  vehemently. 

"A  lame  chorus  girl,"  Rachel,  a  wretched  little 
heap  upon  the  Hour,  had  heard  him  exclaim.  She 
cringed.  Suddenly  a  sharp  pain  shot  savagely  through 
her  body,  and  darkness  hovered  over  her.  She  had 
been  branded.  A  lame  chorus  girl!  The  words  sang 
through  her  brain.  "Useless  chorus  girl."  she  mut- 
tered inarticulately,  and  everything  became  black. 

Then  there  had  followed  weeks  of  illness  in  the 
hotel  bedroom.  The  manager  and  his  company  at 
last  [lacked  and  withdrew.  "The  show  just  must  go 
on."  he  had  said,  for  the  company  was  already  in  seri- 
ous financial  straits.  So  he  fired  Rachel,  and  he  and 
his  company  passed  on  to  the  next  town  after  a 
week's   delay   in    Saiulham. 

Rachel  bore  her  dismissal  like  ;i  brave  tin  soldier: 
and.   under  the  care  of  an   old   colored    woman    whom 
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some  members  of  the  troupe  had  hired  to  nurse  her, 
the  little,  lame  chorus  girl  gradually  improved  until 
at  last  she  was  able  to  walk  again.  Her  knee,  how- 
ever, pained  her,  and  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  be 
very  careful  in  order  not  to  suffer  a  relapse.  Rachel's 
purse,  however,  became  slimmer  and  slimmer,  and 
at  last  such  a  state  of  affairs  made  it  necessary  for 
her  to  dismiss  the  services  of  the  nurse  and  manage 
to  survive  as  best  she  could  without  external  aid. 

Tonight  Rachel  sat  in  the  Jewel  Cafe  and  gazed 
absent-mindedly  at  the  two  shining  coins  lying  flat 
upon  the  marble-topped  table.  They  glittered  mock- 
ingly at  her.  Even  the  face  of  Liberty  upon  the  ten- 
cent  piece  seemed  to  take  on  a  cruel  and  mocking 
smile.  Rachel  suddenly  covered  the  coins  with  one 
of  her  small  hands  and,  looking  up,  called  "Ham 
sandwich  and  cup  of  coffee"  to  one  of  the  waiters 
standing  near-by. 

Then  she  thrust  a  hand  into  her  bosom  and  drew 
forth  a  small,  round  pin  made  of  old-fashioned  gold. 
It  bore  a  picture,  a  picture  of  a  woman — a  woman 
with  a  small,  oval  face,  large,  wistful  eyes,  a  round, 
rich  mouth;  and  great  masses  of  black  hair  piled 
high  upon  her  proud,  little  head  after  the  fashion 
of  a  century  ago.  Rachel  gazed  at  the  exquisite 
features  with  tender  affection  as  if  the  picture  had 
been  a  priceless,  sacred  treasure. 

Then  the  waiter  thrust  the  sandwich  and  coffee 
upon  the  table  before  her.  Rachel  quietly  placed 
the  pin  back  in  its  accustomed  abiding  place  and 
prepared  to  eat  the  food. 


Far  off  in  the  residential  section  of  the  same  town,  a 
man  of  latter  middle  age  sat  comfortable  before  the 
small  early  autumn  fire  that  burned  in  the  library 
fire  place  of  his  large,  luxurious  home.  He  gazed 
about  him  disconsolately.  He  was  restless,  disturbed, 
and  dissatisfied.  His  surroundings  indicated  wealth 
and  luxury  and  everything  a  man  could  desire  in 
which  to  spend  a  comfortable  old  age.  It  was  true 
that  he  had  lost  his  youth,  but  there  still  remained 
with  him,  despite  the  gray  strands  on  his  temples,  a 
strong  and  stalwart  body. 

Franklin  Wade  moved  in  his  chair  and  rose  to  his 
feet.  He  paused  undecidedly.  A  frown  marred  his 
face  for  a  moment ;  then  he  turned  and  strode  across 
the  soft  carpets  to  a  window.  There  he  drew  aside 
the  heavy  hangings  and  peered  out  into  the  blackness 
of   the   night.      The   rain   was   still   pouring,    and   it 


streaked  the  window  panes  with  little  torrents  of 
water. 

"Damn  this  rain!"  the  man  exclaimed  and  turned 
aside  glowering. 

He  walked  back  to  the  fireplace  and  sank  down 
again  into  his  chair.  He  stared  into  the  embers  of 
the  fire  until  they  hurt  him  with  their  brightness ; 
then  his  eyes  traveled  upward  across  the  heavy  carved 
mantel  to  the  large  oil  portrait  hanging  upon  the 
wall.  He  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  beautiful  wo- 
man painted  there.  Her  eyes  were  large,  wistful, 
and  blue,  and  over  them  were  delicate,  arching  brows. 
The  woman's  hair  was  richly  black  and  piled  high 
upon  her  head.  Her  slim  figure  was  clad  in  a  simple 
but  exquisite  gown  that  bespoke  her  a  gentlewoman 
of  a  century  ago. 

Franklin  Wade  gazed  for  a  long  time  into  the 
blue  eyes  of  the  portrait,  and  gradually  the  ugly 
scowl  faded  from  his  countenance.  He  was  thinking, 
thinking  deeply.  His  mind  was  traveling  back  into 
the  past  when  a  woman  moved  about  and  had  her 
being  within  his  home.  Wade  remembered  what  an 
exquisite  creature  she  had  been :  her  slim  body,  regal 
and  graceful,  masses  of  rich  hair,  full,  red  lips.  De- 
spite the  wistful  expression  in  her  eyes,  there  had 
been  a  haughtiness  and  coldness  about  her  that  Wade 
had  never  understood :  yet  he  had  marvelled  at  it 
and  admired  it. 

And  their  baby  had  been  a  charming  and  delicate 
little  creature — a  perfect  reproduction  of  its  perfect 
mother.  But  here  Wade's  memories  became  bitter. 
Suddenly  he  remembered  his  violent,  uncontrollable 
hatred  for  this  woman  who  had  been  his  wife.  How 
wicked  she  had  been  to  make  his  life  so  wonderfully 
happy  and  then  to  make  it  so  bitter  and  hard.  How 
cruel  she  had  been  to  steal  away  with  his  baby  that 
night  Wade  laid  the  blame  upon  the  actor  with 
whom  she  had  become  infatuated ;  yet  Wade  hated 
his  wife  for  being  so  weak  and  characterless.  In  fact, 
his  hatred  had  become  so  intense  that  he  had  made  no 
efforts  whatsoever  to  regain  her.  She  and  the  baby 
had,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  disappeared  entirely. 
But  he  did  not  want  the  baby.  It  was  a  girl,  and 
it  too  nearly  resembled  its  mother. 

At  first  Wade  had  not  been  able  to  decide  what 
fate  his  wife's  portrait  should  suffer,  but  at  last  he 
had  decided  to  let  it  remain  above  his  library  mantel. 
It  meant  nothing  to  him — nothing  but  the  portrait  of 
a  beautiful  woman.  It  could  remain  upon  the  wall 
forever,  and  the  sight  of  the  woman  pictured  there 
could  never  move  him.     He  could  shut  the  memorv 
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of  his  wife  away — crush  it  under  his  fool  !  Ami  so 
he  had  done.    Never  did  she  pass  through  his  memory 

nor  did  he  hear  from  her.  There  had  penetrated  to 
his  ears  onee  a  vague  rumor  thai  the  actor  hail  de- 
serted her  and  that  in  order  to  maintain  herself  she 
had  gone  upon  the  stage — probably  as  a  ehorus  girl. 
Then  a  year  or  two  later  a  rumor  still  more  vague 
told  him  that  she  was  seriously  ill  in  a  California 
hospital,  lie  had  even  heard  something  about  her 
dying,  but  with  bitterness  and  hatred  Franklin  Wade 
put  the  memory  of  his  wife  and  baby  away. 

Suddenly  he  moved  in  his  ehair.  became  restless. 
and  arose. 

"Jimson!"  he  called  to  his  butler. 

Jimson,  a  meek,  shy.  old  man.  appeared  at  the  door. 

Franklin  Wade  turned  toward  him  and  spoke 
"Tell  Watts  to  get  the  ear  out." 

"But.  sir,  the  rain  has  not  stopped  altogether." 
•Jimson  began. 

"Never  mind,  do  as  I  say."  Wade  replied  in  an 
irritated  tone. 

And  Jimson  did  as  he  said. 

In  a  few  moments  Franklin  Wade  climbed  into  his 
ear  and  ordered  the  driver  to  take  him  anywhere, 
just  get  him  away  from  that  infernal  house.  He  was 
nervous  and  irritated.  He  would  have  to  see  a  doctor 
tomorrow:   probably   he   needed   a   tonic. 

The  chauffeur  carried  him  out  upon  the  river  road, 
through  the  new  Lakewood  developments,  far  out 
upon  the  highway,  through  the  residential  section 
of  the  city:  and  at  last  at  a  loss  as  to  any  other  place 
to  go.  he  directed  the  ear  through  the  down  town 
section. 

Franklin  Wade  sat  in  a  stupor.  lie  spoke  not  a 
word  and  was  hardly  conscious  of  his  surroundings. 
Once  he  noticed  that  it  had  stopped  raining.  For  a 
while  he  made  an  attempt  to  analyze  his  feelings, 
but  this  only  made  him  angry  at  himself. 

Wade,  on  the  back  seat,  was  suddenly  conscious 
of  a  girl  crossing  the  street  just  ahead  of  the  car. 
Why  didn't  she  get  out  of  the  way.'  Did  she  want 
to  get  run  over.'  Vaguely  he  wondered  why  Watts 
drove  so  carelessly:  he  wished  he  would  slow  down. 
What  was  the  matter  with  the  girl  anyway .'  She 
looked  frightened.  Xo.  she  was  suffering  pain.  Had 
she  sprained  her  ankle?  No.  she  was  seizing  madly 
at  her  knee,  and  suddenly  she  crumpled  into  a  heap 

Wade's  car  struck  her.  The  chauffeur  slapped  on 
the  brakes  madly,  and  the  car  drew  up  to  a  sudden 
stop.  Franklin  Wade  flung  open  the  door  and  leaped 
forth. 


The  girl  was  crumpled  into  a  wretched  heap  there 
on  the  wel  street.  Wade  benl  forward  and  turned  the 
liny  head  with  its  bobbed  black  haii-.     Suddenly  he 

was    looking    into    two    large    blue    eyes. 

".My  God!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  husky  with 
emotion.  "It's  Margaret,  my  wife.  Xo.  it  can't  be 
Margaret!  Margaret's  dead!  oh.  my  (Joel!  it's 
my  baby — our  baby!" 

While  he  spoke,  heavy  lids  closed  over  the  staring 
blue  eyes. 

"Have  I  killed  her?"  lie  asked  frantically,  ".Mar- 
garet!    Baby!     Rachel!"  be  called. 

Then  madly  he  tore  aside  the  dress  from  the  girl's 
bosom  and  placed  his  ear  upon  her  breast.  As  he 
did  so.  a  pin  of  old  gold  and  bearing  a  woman's  pic- 
ture slipped  forth.  Wade  listened  intently  for  a 
heart-beat,  lint  there  was  only  silence. 

"My  God!"  he  cried.  "I've  killed  her — my  own 
baby  Rachel."  Then  Franklin  Wade  buried  bis  Eace 
upon  the  inert  little  figure  of  Rachel  Morris  and  wept 
bitterly. 


The  Woman  Chooses 

(Continued   from   Pago  .144 1 

Lucy :  Hush,  John. 

John :  But  he  is !  Why  should  you  worry  about 
treatin'  him  fair  .'     How  has  he  been  treatin'  you  .' 

Lucy:  Better  than  a  lot  of  people.  Johnny.  Vou 
couldn't  understand.  You  think  this  is  a  pretty  sorry 
place,  don  't  you  .' — 

John :  It 's  a  hell  of  a  hole ! 

Lucy:  And  that  Tom's  a  pretty  sorry  man  I 

John  :  lie's  a  scoundrel ! 

Lucy:  Maybe  you're  right.  But.  Johnny.  I've  been 
in  lots  worse  places  and  known  lots  worse  men.  Do 
you  know  what  I  did  after — after  I  left  home  and  my 
baby  died — died  in  that  place  where  I  had  to  go.  Just 
died  while  I  lay  there — unable  to  help  and  no  one  else 
earing — 

John:  Oh.  sis — I  didn't — we  didn't  know — 

Lucy:  Xo,  you  didn't  —  I'm  not  blaming  you — nor 
anyone.  Only — he  died.  Such  a  little  thing — such  a 
beautiful  baby — just  died.  And  then  they  turned  me 
out  of  the  place.  First  driven  away  from  home — then 
thrown  out  of  the  hospital — 

John:  Oil.  God — and  we  didn't  know — 

Lucy:  They  said  'Go  to  work."  And  I  was  sick — 
terribly  sick — body  and  soul  and  all.  Well.  I  tried 
to  work,  but  couldn't.       And  I  tried  to  kill  myself. 
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and  they  pulled  me  out  of  the  water.  I  knew  then 
that  I  would  have  to  live — I  couldn't  go  through  that 
si  rain  again. 

{.John  buries  his  fan  in  his  hands  and  sobs — piti- 
fully. Lucy  continues  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone.) 
There  was  nothing  else  to  do — so — well,  then — I  went 
— on  the  streets.  (John  curses  to  himself.)  Down. 
down  1  sank — lower  and  lower — oh,  the  shame  and 
I  he  filth  of  it  !  Then  (her  face  brightens  and  her  voice 
becomes  at  most  musical)  I  met  Tom.  It  was  such  a 
hell  of  a  night  any  my  luck  had  been  bad.  I  sat  down 
beside  him  on  a  bench  in  the  park.  Each  of  us  was 
about  ready  to  give  up,  lint  we  got  to  talking.  He 
didn't  have  any  money,  but  he  had  a  little  whiskey, 
and  it  helped  me.  He  was  very  kind  to  me.  and  oh, 
1  needed  kindness — he  was  the  first  person  to  treat 
me  decent  in  so  very,  very  long — really  decent,  you 
know,  not  the  slobbering  kind  that's  trying  to  'get' 
you  with  their  dam  sugariness.  We  were  married — 
think  of  it,  .Johnny,  he  married  me  knowing  what  1 
had  been.  Since  then  it  has  been  up  and  down — 
mostly  down.  He  drinks  and  can't  keep  a  job.  We've 
been  here  in  Milton  for  nearly  two  months,  and  he 
hasn't  worked  half  the  time.  We  are  bad  up — worse 
than  we've  ever  been,  but  I  can't  leave  him.  He  got 
me  out — out  of  all  that — and  he  treats  me  pretty 
decent — most  of  the  time.  I  can't  go  back  on  him 
now. 

John  (who  has  recovered  his  composure):  But, 
Lucy,  it  isn't  right  for  you  to  live  in  a  hole  like  this 
and  a  life  like  this  when  we  want  you  to  come  home. 

Lucy:  I  don't  know,  Johnny,  about  the  right  of  it, 
but  I  've  got  to  stay  by  Tom. 

John:  Didn't  you  tell  father  that  you  didn't  have 
a  rent  of  money.'    How  are  you  going  to  live.' 

Lucy:  .Maybe  Tom '11  get  a  job.  He's  gone  to  look 
for  one  now. 

John  :  He  won 't  get  it — he  was  half  drunk  when  he 
went  out. 

Lucy:  lie  has  to  drink — it  quiets  his  nerves.  He's 
never  recovered  from  shell-shock  since  the  war. 

John:  I'll  bet  he's  bluffing. 

Lucy:  No — I  don't  think  so.     I  think — 

(Footsteps  arc  heard  outside.) 

There  he  is  now — Tom.     I  wonder  who's  with  him. 

(Tom  and  a  stranger  enter.  Tom  has  obviously 
in  i  n  drinking  since  he  left  and  is  eery  drunk.  He 
has  assumed  an  attitude  of  jocularity  and  beaming 
self-confidence.  The  stranger  is  a  coarse  looking  per- 
son— rather  tall  and  heavy  set.  He,  too,  is  very 
drunk.) 


(He  winks  at   the  stranger.     John 
sis.  and  please  do  what  father  asks. 


don'   he   tell   me 
brung  up  right. 


Tom:  Hello,  wifey.  Meet  my  frien".  Frien'.  my 
wife;  wif e-frien '.  And  theeshe  is  my  wifey 's  brud- 
der.  He  don'  luv  me.  and  he  ain't  worth  one  gott- 
damn,  but  he  ish  a  nice  bow  Only  he  ish  goin'  now 
and  my  heart  ish  brakin'  but  we's  got  'portant  beesh- 
ncss  to  perform. 
picks  up  his  hu1 . ) 

John :  Good-by< 
(  He  goes  out. ) 

Tom:  Goo '-bye,   boy.      Now.   why 
goo '-bye.'     Wifey,  your  brudder  ain' 

(Lucy  gets  up  from  her  chair.) 

Lucy:  Tom.  did  you  get  that  job.  and  if  you  did, 
did  you  buy  liquor  with  the  money  Mr.  Jenkins 
gave  you  .' 

Tom:  I  didn'  get  no  job.  I  don'  wanna  job — I  tol' 
you  I  knew  way  we  could  liv'  and  my  frien'  giv'  me 
a  lil'  drink  to  quiet  my  nerves. 

(Lucy  goes  toward  the  door.) 

Lucy:  I'm  going  out  until  you  sober  up. 

Stranger:  Hey — vait  a  minute  HI'  girl.  Me  and 
my  frien'  fixed  up  lil'  matter  and  we  ain'  ready  for 
you  to  leave.  (He  takes  hold  of  her  arm.  Shi  shrinks 
from  his  grasp  ami  starts  to  open  the  door.  He  grabs 
her  by  the  shoulder  and  pulls  her  away  from  the  door 
and  locks  it.    Tom  sits  down  in  chair  on  left.) 

Lucy  :  Let  me  go — you — you  !  What  are  you  try- 
ing to  do  .'    Tom  ! 

(Tom  sits  still  and  laughs  drunkenly.) 

Tom:  It  ish  al'  'ight.  Lucy.  We  fixed  it  up.  Now 
you  be  nish  girl  and  we'll  go  to  cafe  ami  eat  a 
'nourmous  meal  tonight. 

Lucy:  Tom,  are  you  mad.'  I'm  your  wife — your 
wife.     Can't  you — 

Stranger:  There,  lil'  girl.  Now.  I  ain'  goin'  to 
hurt  you.  Now  be  sweet.  (He  tries  to  embrace  her 
and  paws  over  her  with  licentious  hands.  She  fights 
desperately.) 

Lucy:  Tom!  I'll  hate  you  for  this — I'll  leave  you! 
Tom.  help  me! — Tom!  Tom! 

Stranger:  Now,  lil'  girl,  don'  get  het  up.  (He 
drugs  her  toward  the  bed  on  the  left.)  Be  a  good 
lil'  girl,  and  I'll— 

Tom:  We  gotta  live,  Lucy — an'  theesh  ish  the  only 
way. 

Lucy:  Beasts!  You  beasts!  Let  me  go!  Let  me  go! 
(She  struggles  more  fiercely  and  gets  away  from  the 
man,  running  over  to  the  right  of  the  room.  Tom. 
gets  up,  and  the  two  lumbering  nun  try  to  seize  her.) 

Stranger:  Why,  theesh  ain'  no  way  to  act.  Ain' 
you  hish  wife  .'    Whv  don'  you  do  like  he  says? 
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Tom:  Vrsh.  Lucy.  You  ish  ray  wife  an'  you  gotta 
do  like  I  s;iy.  Theesh  bird  ish  goin'  to  give  us  lots 
i iv  money — 

Lucy:  You — you!  Lei  me  go!  (The  men  seiet 
her.)  Let  me  go!  Torn!  You — .  I '11  kill  you  for 
this — I'll  hate  you!  I'm  your  wife — your  wife!  Oh, 
God! 

(The  men  subdue  her  and  drag  her  towards  the 
hnl:  but  just  then  footsteps  are  heard  outside,  and 
someone  knocks  on  the  door.  The  two  mm  become 
(i  ightened.) 

Tom  (Going  towards  the  door)  :  Sh'sh! 

(The  Stranger  sinks  down  in  a  chair;  Lucy 
smoothes  her  hair  and  chillies.  Tom  opens  the  door 
an<l  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  man  of  about  fifty,  neatly 
dressed,  enters.) 

Mr.  W.:  Howdy-do!  Howdy-do! 

(Lucy,  almost  hysterical,  runs  In  him  and  throws 
In  r  arms  around  his  neck.) 

Lucy:  Oh.  daddy,  daddy.  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you — 
so  glad. 

The  Stranger:  (speaking  to  Tom):  Damn  you,  you 
white-livered  cur — can't  you  manage  your  wife?  What 
you  bring  me  here  for  .'  Hell !  (He  goes  out  the  door 
in  disgust.) 

Mr.  \V.  :  What's  been  going  on  here.'  (He  looks  at 
Tom  quizzically.)     What's  been  happening? 

Lucy:  Nothing,  daddy — nothing,  nothing! 

Mr.  W. :  Yes,  it  has.  Hey,  you!  (He  glares  at  Tom, 
who  has  dropped  down  on  the  bed.)  What  you  been 
doing? 

Tom :  Not  one  damn  bit  of  your  beeshness. 

Mr.  W. :  Well,  get  up  now ;  get  out.  I  want  to  talk 
to  Lucy. 

Tom  :  Want  me  to  get  out  of  theesh  place  ?  Want 
me  to  get  out  of  my  own  house? 

Mr.  W. :  Y'es,  get  out — hurry  up,  damn  you.  I 
don't  want  you  around.  I  don't  care  whose  house  it 
is.     Get  out ! 

Tom:  Sure.     I  don'  mind. 

(Tom  gets  up  and  sluggers  over  towards  the  door.  I 
S'he  you  atter  while. 

Mr.  W. :  (With  meaningful  glance  towards  the 
door  just  closed.)     Drunk  again! 

Lucy:  Yes.  (She  sinks  down  in  chair  on  left.}* 
Have  a  seat. 

Mr.  W. :  Lucy,  how  long  are  you  going  to  put  up 
with  this?  (He  pauses — she  does  not  answer.)  Why 
don 't  you  come  home  ?  This  life  will  kill  you — drag- 
ging around — slaving  for  that  bum.  (Lucy  starts  to 
protest,  but  decided  to  let  it  go.)     We  want,  you  to 


want  vim  to 


come  back- — lohn,  Mary,  and  I — v 
come  Lack. 

Lucy  (shaking  her  head) :    No. 

Mr.  \Y. :  We  want  to  make  up  for  all  you've  been 
through.  Come  back,  Lucy.  We'll  treat  you  right. 
I  in  not  rich,  but  I  can  take  care  of  you — better  than 
this.  (He  looks  contemptuously  at  the  room.)  We 
owe  it  to  you,  and  you  owe  it  to  us  to  let  us  repay 
you — 

Lucy :  No,  you  owe  me  nothing,  and  I  owe  you — 
nothing.     We  called  quits — when  you  made  me  leave. 

Mr.  W. :  Lucy,  honest  I  didn't  want  to  do  that.  I 
didn't.  None  of  us  wanted  you  to  go.  Your  mother — 
well,  she  meant  well,  but  she  didn't  understand. 
And  now — we  want  you  back.  We'll  make  up  to  you 
for  all  you've  been  through. 

Lucy:  As  though  you  could!  Do  you  know  what 
I  've  been  through — the  shame  of  it— the  degradation? 

Mr.  W. :  That's  all  right.  Lucy.  We'll  forget  it, 
and  you'll  soon  forget  it — and  all  this.  You'll  never 
forget  any  of  it  as  long  as  you  stay  with  Tom. 

Lucy  :  That 's  true.  But— I  don't  know  that  I  want 
to  forget — forget  all  of  it.  I  endured  it;  then  Tom 
came  and  got  me  away  from  it. 

Mr.  W. :  Away  from  it,  but  what  did  he  bring  you 
to — this  hole  and  this  life.  He's  treating  you  worse 
than  dirt.  You  aren't  much  better  off  than  you  were 
before. 

Lucy:  Better?  I  don't  know.  It's  beginning  today 
to  look  like  there  isn't  much  difference. 

Mr.  W. :  Then  why  won 't  you  come  to  us  ?  I  '11 
make  up  for  all  I've  done,  Lucy.  Y'ou'll  get  away 
from  all  the  filth  and  all  the  shame  of  this.  I've  fixed 
up  the  house— you  saw  that  this  afternoon.  And 
there'll  be  the  garden  for  you  to  tend — you  still  like 
roses,  don't  you? 

Lucy:  Roses?  Roses?  Yes,  I  like  them. 

Mr.  W. :  And  you  would  like  to  work  with  them — 
to  do  just  what  you  want  to  with  the  garden. 

Lucy:  Oh,  I  would  love  that — love  it.  I  used  to 
like  that. 

Mr.  W. :  Then  come  back.  Forget  the  years  that 
have  passed.  Come  back  and  take  over  the  place — 
do  with  it  just  what  you  want  to. 

Lucy :  I  could  do  that  ?  Go  back  and  be  the  girl — 
the  little  girl — I  once  was. 

Mr.  W. :  Yes.  And  we  would  all  love  you  so — we 
would  all  be  happy  together  again. 

Lucy :  It  seems  like  a  dream — a  dream — only  a 
dream. 

Mr.  W. :  Then  you  will  come — von  will? 
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Lucy  :  I  don 't — maybe  so — I  would  love  to — to  get 
away  and  be — be  happy  again,  and  forget — 

Mr.  W. :  Forget  Tom  and  all  this  life ! 

Lucy:  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
want  to  forget  Tom.    I  don 't  know  what  I  want  to  do. 

Mr.  W. :  Yes,  forget  Tom.  He  isn't  worthy  of  yon. 
He  treats  you — 

Lucy:  You  don't  know  how  he  treats  me — oh,  God, 
this  afternoon — and  yet,  sometimes — 

Mr.  W. :  He  isn  't  fit  for  you  to  stay  with,  Lucy. 
He's  a  scoundrel — a  drunken  scoundrel.  He's  self- 
ish— he  doesn't  care  for  you. 

Lucy  :  Maybe  he  does — in  his  way.  Sometimes  he 's 
kind.    He  did  what  few  men  would  have  done. 

Mr.  W. :  Lucy,  don 't  stand  up  for  him.  You  know 
he's  rotten — rotten  all  the  way  through.  He's  not 
supporting  you — you  can't  keep  up  this  life. 

Lucy :  I  know  it.    I  can 't — I  can 't ! 

Mr.  W. :  Come  home  to  us.  You'll  start  life  all 
over  again — and  get  out  of  it  the  happiness  you  de- 
serve. 

Lucy :  Maybe  I  should. 

Mr.  W. :  Yes.  And  Tom  may  be  the  better  for  it. 
If  he  has  to  stand  by  himself — if  you  stop  looking 
after  him,  he  may  do  something. 

Lucy:  But  he  can't  stand  by  himself — he's  weak — 
a  boy — sometimes  a  bad  boy,  mean  even — but  he  is 
a  boy.  And  yet  we  are  both  losing  now.  Neither  is 
getting  anything  from  life. 

Mr.  W. :  You're  right,  Lucy.  You've  got  to  get 
away.  Fix  up  the  things  you'll  want — we'll  get 
away  before  he  returns. 

Lucy  {gets  up  from  her  chair,  wearily)  :  I  don't 
know  whether  I'm  doing  right — I  don't  know  what 
to  do. 

Mr.  W. :  Yes,  it's  right,  Lucy.  You'll  salvage  some- 
thing from  this  mess  that's  been  your  life — and  I — I 
can  forget  that  horrible  thing  I  did. 

Lucy  (who  is  pulling  clothes  from  the  dresser  and 
putting  them  in  a  battered  suitcase  which  she  placed 
on  the  bed)  :  I  wonder  what  will  become  of  Tom.  He 
is  so  helpless — so  weak. 

Mr.  W. :  It's  his  own  fault.  He  ought  to  me  a  man. 
If  he  was  he  would  never  have  brought  you  to  this — 

Lucy:  To  this?  To  much  worse  than  this.  And 
yet — sometimes  he  is  kind  to  me — is  so  sweet. 

Mr.  W. :  No,  he  would  kill  you  if  you  stayed  with 
him — would  ruin  your  life. 

Lucy:  Yes,  but — oh,  I  don't  know.  It's  such  a 
mess.    I  can't  see  what  life's  all  about  anjrway.    He 


means  well — at  least,  I  think  he  does,  but  he's  so 
weak,  so  selfish — he  would  let  me — would  make  me 
do  that. 

Mr.  W. :  Do  what  ? 

Lucy  :  Oh,  nothing — nothing.  I  '11  go — I  've  got  to 
go — I  couldn't  stand  that. 

(Her  suitcase  is  about  full — she  is  beginning  to 
close  it  when  footsteps  are  heard  outside.  Tom  has 
sobered  up.  He  half  opens  the  door  in  a  shame-faced 
fashion. ) 

Tom:  Lucy!  (He  speaks  in  a  pleading  voice,  but 
she  does  not  answer.)  Lucy!  Can  I  come  in!  I'm 
all  right  now — I'm  sorry  for  the  way  I  acted.  (He 
steps  into  the  room.)  Why,  Lucy,  what  are  you 
doing  ?     Your  suitcase  ?     Where  are  you  going  ? 

Lucy:  I'm  packing  my  things,  Tom — I'm  leaving — 
going  home  with  father. 

Tom:  But— 

Mr.  W. :  Yes,  she's  coming  home.  She's  not  going 
to  put  up  with  all  this  any  longer. 

Tom :  With  what .'  What's  the  matter,  Lucy?  Why 
are  you  going? 

Lucy:  You  haven't  forgotten — a  little  while  ago. 

Tom  (looks  ashamed  and  crestfallen)  :  Lucy,  for- 
get that.  Forget  it.  I  didn't  realize — I'm  sorry — oh, 
God,  I'm  sorry.  I'll  never  do  it  again — I  didn't 
mean — I  was  drunk. 

Lucy :  I  know — but  you  did  do  it.  How  could  you — 
how  could  you  do  it,  Tom? 

Mr.  W. :  Do  what  ?     What  did  he  do  ? 

Tom:  Lucy,  I'm  sorry — I'll  never  forgive  myself, 
but  won 't  you  forget  it — won 't  you  forgive  me  ? 

Lucy :  I  told  you  I  was  going,  Tom,  if  you  did — 

Mr.  W. :  If  he  did  what  ?    What  did  he  do?  Tell  me. 

Tom  :  But  I  was  drunk.  I  wouldn  't — you  know  I 
wouldn  't — I  'm  sorry. 

Lucy :  Maybe  you  are.  I  hope  you  are,  Tom.  But 
you  did  do  it — and  you  would  again. 

Tom:  Never.  I'll  never  do  it  again.  I'll  treat  you 
right  if  you  give  me  another  chance.  I  haven't  done 
you  right,  but  I  will — 

Lucy:  No,  Tom.  It  would  be  the  same  old  thing. 
You  would  mean  well — but  you  would  drink.  Oh, 
Tom,  you  are  a  beast  when  you  are  drunk — you 
were — this  afternoon — 

Mr.  W. :  Hurry  up,  Lucy.    We  've  got  to  go. 

Tom:  No,  you  ain't.  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Lucy. 
Honest,  I  didn  't  know  what  I  was  doing.  I  was  crazy 
drunk — and  I'm  sorry.  Oh,  Lucy,  I'm  sorry — and 
you  ain't  going — I  don't  want  you  to  go — I  can't  let 
you  go — 
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Lucy:  I  don't  want  to  go,  Tom.  but  you've  made 
it  impossible  for  me  to  stay. 

Tom:  But  I'm  going  to  change.  And  I'll  get  that 
job  and  I'll  quit  drinking  and  I'll — 

Mr.  W.:  Like  hell  you  will!  Come.  Lucy.  Von 
know  what  his  promises  are. 

Tom:   I  mean  it.  Luey — 1   will — 

Lucy:  Yes.  you  mean  it — all.     Hut  you'll   never  he 

able  to— 

Tom:  I  will — I  will.  I  know  now  what  you  mean 
to  me — I  know  now  how  much  I  need  you.  I  do  need 
you,  Luey.  I  would  die  without  you — yes,  I  would — 
I  couldn't  stand  it — I  couldn't — 

Mr.  \V. :  Shut  up,  can't  you.'  Come,  Luey,  he's 
raving — still  drunk. 

Lucy  (who  is  listening  intently  to  Tom):  No — a 
minute. 

Tom:  I  couldn't  live  without  you.  Don't  you  know 
what  you  are  to  me,  Lucy  .'  That  you  are  everything — 
the  only  tine  thing  I've  ever  known — oh,  I  haven't 
deserved  you — haven't  been  fit  for  you  to  touch — 

Mr.  W. :  You're  right  there — not  fit  for  her  to  touch. 

Tom:  And  yet  when  you  run  your  fingers  through 
my  hair — when  you  draw  my  head  to  you — when  you 
kiss  me — when  you  love  me,  Lucy,  it  does  change  me. 
It  cleanses  me — drives  out  all  the  had. 

Mr.  VY. :  Are  you  going  to  listen  to  him  all  night, 
Luey  .' 

Tom:  I  am  bad — oh.  the  thing  I  did  this  after- 
noon— drunk,  yes,  but  that's  no  excuse — I'm  bad, 
bad — rotten.  Yes.  but  I  don't  want  to  be — I  want 
to  be  worthy  of  you.  Lucy — I  do!  I  do!  Are  you 
going  away.'  Are  you  going  to  leave  me.' 

Lucy :  I  feel  that  I  must,  Tom.     I  told  you — 

Mr.  W. :  Yes,  she's  going.  What  are  words  !  Drivel ! 
Look  at  your  life! 

Tom  :  Don't !  My  life — it's  been  a  mess — one  awful 
mess.  But.  Lucy,  I'll  change — I'll  be  what  I  ought 
to  be.  I'll  work — yes.  1  will.  I'll  make  myself  more 
worthy  of  you. 

Lucy:  If  you  could.  Tom.     Oh,  if  you  could! 

Tom  :  I  will — I  swear  I  will ! 

Mr.  W.:  Lucy,  you've  already  decided  to  come 
home.  You  are  to  have  the  garden  for  your  own,  and 
new  clothes — and — and  rest  and  peace. 

Lucy  :  Peace  ?    Rest  ?  I  need  it.     Oh,  how  I  need  it. 

Tom:  But  I'll  give  it  to  you.    I'll  work — and  I'll — 

(Mr.  Wilkinson  laughs  and  Lucy  smiles  at  the 
idea  of  Tom  giving  anyone  peace.) 

Lucy:  No,  Tom,  you  wouldn't  bring  peace. 

Mr.  W.:  Then  let's  go. 


Lucy:  I'.ui  I'm  not  suit  there  isn't  something  1 
want   more  than   peace. 

Tom:  What  is  it.  Luey.'  What  is  it.'  I'll  get  it 
for  you ! 

Mr.  \V. :  Don't  be  foolish.  Lucy.  You've  made  up 
your  mind — stick  to  it. 

Lucy:  Yes,  I  made  it   up,  but   like  a  woman,  I  can 
change   it    and    like    a    woman    1    think — I    think    I'll 
take — Tom!      Peace?      Rest.'      Happiness/      Yes,    I 
want  them — want  them  all.     But  I  think  I'll  take- 
Tom  ! 

(And  us  Mr.  Wilkinson  goes  out  the  door  Lucy  sits 
down,  and  Tom  kneels  beside  her  with  his  head  buried 
in  her  lap.  She  draws  his  face  up  to  hers  ami  kisses 
him  as  the  curtain  falls.) 


They're  All  Just  Alike 

(Continued    from    Page   H46) 

Then  she  ducked  again  into  her  books  and  concen- 
trated ever  so  hard,  though  really  most  of  the  con- 
centration was  done  with  her  face  rather  than  with 
her  brain.  He  was  so  nice  looking,  and  he  was  exactly 
like  the  boy  she  had  dreamed  about,  and  she  hoped — 
but  no ;  she  would  not  dare  hope,  only — . 

Events  followed,  as  they  always  do.  The  next  day 
he  happened  to  stroll  up  to  the  group  of  girls  which 
included  Mary  and  was  introduced  to  her.  Billy 
Arnold — she  had  known  he  would  have  a  name  like 
that — and  he  had  played  on  the  football  team.  It 
was  but  a  moment  later  that  they  were  strolling  con- 
tentedly towards  the  Candy  Shoppe  just  off  the  cam- 
pus chatting  ever  so  merrily.  And  it  was  not  many 
moments  later  that  he  had  asked  her  for  a  "date" 
on  the  next  "open"  night. 

The  night  came :  it  seemed  ages  since  she  had  seen 
him ;  it  seemed  but  a  moment.  She  was  so  excited  that 
she  fairly  bubbled  over.  She  was  going  to  wear  that 
pretty  new  dress  she  had  just  bought,  and  she  was 
going  to  fix  up  in  her  very  best  manner.  "Oh. 
Molly,"'  she  said  to  her  roommate,  "don't  you  think 
he  is  wonderful,  just  wonderful." 

And  Molly,  who  was  several  years  older,  while  she 
smoothed  Mary's  dress  answered  her  as  one  would 
answer  a  hopefully  excited  child's  question  about 
Santa  Clans,  "I  think  he  is:  I  really  think  he  is  the 
nicest  boy  in  the  whole  school." 

She  was  right ;  more  right  than  she  could  have 
supposed,  for  Billy  Arnold  was  one  of  those  men  who 
happen  along   occasionally   and   make   it    possible  to 
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believe  in  those  stories  of  olden  times  when  men  pos- 
sessed ideals  that  are  far  removed  from  the  coarseness 
of  a  present  age.  Being  handsome  in  the  dark,  slim, 
romantic  way  he  had  long'  ago  discovered  that  women 
easily  fell  under  the  spell  of  his  fascination;  moreover, 
he  had  found  out,  at  first  to  his  horror  and  later  to 
his  disgust,  that  women  are — well  let  us  be  kind  and 
say  but  the  female  of  the  species.  He  had  rather 
sickened  of  them  during  his  first  year  or  two  in  col- 
lege. He  thought  he  was  through  with  them;  he 
hoped  he  was — until  he  saw  the  look  of  lovely  inno- 
cence that  was  Mary's. 

As  he  looked  at  her,  a  feeling  came  over  him  that 
he  had  once  experienced  when  one  hot,  dusty  summer 
day  hiking  about  in  the  mountains  he  had  suddenly 
come  upon  a  lovely  mountain  brook;  cold,  crystal, 
limpid  water  dashing  along  merrily,  cheerily  under 
branches  of  green  that  shaded  it  from  the  sun,  only 
permitting  scattered  rays  to  drift  through  and  plunge 
happily  into  the  silvery  water.  Such  a  cool,  clean, 
happy  feeling  full  of  laughter  and  brightness. 

Tonight  he  sang  boyishly  as  he  dressed,  and  he 
whistled  to  himself  as  he  walked  briskly,  eagerly  to- 
wards the  dormitory  in  which  Mary  roomed.  "She 
is  different. ' '  he  thought,  ' '  so  very,  very  different, ' ' 

And  Mary,  after  she  had  powdered  her  nose  and 
smoothed  her  hair  ever  and  ever  so  many  times,  came 
down  the  stairs  and  seeing  Billy  sitting  in  the  parlor 
she  said  to  herself,  "He  is  different,  oh,  so  different 
from  all  the  others." 

He  carressed  her  with  his  eyes  as  she  approached, 
and  they  had  a  thrilling  moment  as  they  greeted  each 
other.  ' '  Do  let 's  go  out  and  walk ;  it 's  such  a  beauti- 
ful night,"  she  told  him,  and  they  did.  Out  under 
the  moon  they  strolled,  and  her  lovely  little  hand 
rested  ever  so  lightly  on  his  arm.  Each  wondered 
if  he  or  she  should  not  commence  a  conversation,  but 
since  they  were  both  very  wise,  they  knew  that  there 
is  really  nothing  to  talk  about — on  a  spring  night. 
So  they  walked  aimlessly  along  and  were  very  happy. 

Soon  they  reached  the  Summer  House  situated  in 
the  prettiest  part  of  the  campus.  And  they  sat  there 
and  looked  up  at  the  moon  and  stars,  and  each  was 
contented.  That  is,  they  would  have  been  contented 
if  each  had  not  been  worried,  greatly  worried.  Mary 
was  thinking.  "He  probably  wants  to  kiss  me,  and  if 
he  tries  to,  what  must  I  do  ?  I  do  not  want  him  to — 
I  do  not  want  any  man  to  kiss  me  unless  I  am  engaged 
to  him — and  yet  if  I  don't  let  Billy  kiss  me,  he  proba- 
bly  won't  want  to  come  to  see  me  again,  and  I  do 


want  him  to;  he  is  so  nice.  What  must  I  do?"  And 
she  was  worried. 

Billy  was  thinking,  "She  probably  wants  me  to 
'pet'  her,  and  1  suppose  I'll  have  to  do  it.  If  I  don't 
she'll  think  I  don't  like  her  or  that  I'm  a  timid  sort 
(if  person  who  doesn't  know  a  thing,  and  I'd  hate  for 
her  to  think  that  about  me.  I  don't  see  why  it  isn't 
as  much  fun  just  to  sit  here — it's  so  very  lovely  just 
as  it  is — to  sit  here  close  to  her  and  be  happy.  But 
no,  that  isn't  done.  I  will  have  to  do  it;  still  I  can 
wait  a  while  before  I  start. ' '    And  he  was  worried. 

It  seemed  so  very  delightful  just  to  be  with  eacl 
other  in  the  loveliness  of  the  night.  They  sat  in  the 
most  musical  of  silences  as  the  moon  rose  higher  and 
higher.  It  was  good  to  be  alive  and  to  have  someone 
you  could  be  silent  with. 

But  it  was  getting  late  and  so  Billy  said  to  him- 
self, with  a  shrug,  "Well,  I'll  have  to  make  a  stab 
at  it,  but  I  hope,  I  do  hope,  she  isn  't  like  that. ' '  Then, 
just  as  Mary's  doubts  were  calmed,  and  she  was  so 
very  glad  that  Billy  was  not  that  kind,  she  felt  his 
arms  close  about  her.  Her  heart  gave  a  little  sob ; 
she  yielded  to  his  embrace,  for  it  didn't  matter  now — 
nothing  seemed  to  matter  now !  His  heart  gave  a  little 
sneer ;  he  kissed  her  as  he  woidd  any  girl,  and  the  kiss 
tasted  as  the  burnt  ashes  of  a  devastated  hope! 

After  a  while  he  released  her,  and  they  walked  hur- 
riedly back  to  the  dormitory;  it  was  later  than  they 
had  thought,  Good-night  was  said — a  bitter  sort  of 
good-night — and  Mary  hurried  up  to  her  room. 

And  that  night  she  sobbed  herself  to  sleep,  and  as 
the  tears  welled  in  her  eyes,  she  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  ' '  They  're  all  just  alike — all  of  them.  How 
1  hate  them,  hate  them  all." 

While  out  under  the  stars  a  man  whose  heart  was 
bitter  paced  on  and  on ;  and  he  cursed  himself  for  a 
fool  and  said,  "How  could  you  have  thought  she  was 
different  1  Fool !  You  know  they  're  all  like  that, 
every  one  of  them.    They're  all  just  alike." 

The  Cavallo  Cameo 

(Continued  from  Page  350) 
lips  were  scarlet,  very  soft  lips  with  a  suggestion  of  a 
curve  that  was  attenuated  because  they  were  parted 
as  though  with  desire.  She  was  clothed  in  a  soft 
clinging  gown  of  a  most  delicate  pink  and  on  her 
shoulder  was  a  rose.  The  flesh  of  her  face  and 
shoulders  and  faint  girlish  bosom  was  creamy  white; 
and  was  very  alluring.  She  was  slender,  and  her 
figure  was  exquisitely  graceful. 
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Tlii'  Hftist  soul  of  Giuseppe  was  tremendously  stirr- 
ed by  the  beauty  of  the  girl.  He  was  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  the  scene  and  of  the  people;  he  saw  only 
Carola.  And  even  when  the  betrothal  of  the  Lady 
Carola  to  the  great  Duke  Lugia  was  proclaimed,  he 
was  but  faintly  moved  :  he  was  seeing  her  as  an  artist 
more  than  as  a  man.  and  lie  was  more  concerned  with 
expressing  the  vision  he  had  of  the  beauty  she  pos- 
sessed than  in  possessing  that  beauty  himself. 

IV 

And  so  the  Lady  Carola  was  married  to  the  great 
Duke   Lugia. 

Guiseppe  was  very  sad.  and  his  soul  ached,  but 
underneath  it  all  his  heart  was  happy,  for  he  had  his 
dream,  and  the  artist  in  him  was  fascinated  with  the 
desire  to  express  that  dream.  He  wrote  hundreds  on 
hundreds  of  sonnets  to  his  beloved;  but  always  he 
found  them  inadequate  and  wholly  unworthy  of  his 
vision.  For  many  years  he  wrote,  always  in  praise  of 
the  beauty  of  the  Lady  Carola.  During  this  time  he 
must  have  composed  some  very  beautiful  verse,  be- 
cause his  genius  was  undisputed ;  none  of  it  satisfied 
him,  however,  and  finally  he  began  to  despair  of  ever 
realizing  his  ambition. 

But  through  it  all  he  retained  his  vision,  and  when 
he  realized  that  words,  even  very  beautiful  words, 
would  not  recreate  the  beauty  of  his  Carola,  he  de- 
cided that  he  would  do  it  on  the  canvas.  He  went 
to  Paris  to  learn  to  paint  and  stuck  doggedly  through 
his  years  of  apprenticeship.  He  acquired  a  mastery 
of  the  brush;  then  began  to  paint;  always  his  attempt 
was  to  portray  the  beauty  of  Carola. 

Again  his  efforts  resulted  in  failure.  He  painted 
excellent  pictures;  his  work  would  have  brought  him 
fame  if  he  had  exhibited  them.  But  no.  They  failed 
to  express  that  which  was  in  his  soul  and  as  with 
the  countless  poems  he  had  written,  he  destroyed  them 
all.  Painting,  he  decided,  was  not  the  medium  after 
all. 

He  next  tried  sculpture.  Grace  was  perhaps  more 
predominant  in  his  vision  than  color  or  rhythm. 
Beginning  all  over  again  he  applied  himself  dili- 
gently to  learn  the  fundamentals  of  a  new  art.  And 
because  he  was  willing  to  labor  incessantly,  he  ac- 
quired the  skill.  But  again,  though  he  modelled 
beautiful  statues,  they  did  not  satisfy  him ;  he  de- 
stroyed them  all. 

Guiseppe  was  now  an  old  man.  He  had  given  his 
whole  life  to  the  mastering  of  the  three  arts,  all  of 
which  were  of  no  value  because  they  could  not  portray 


tin'  beauty  ot  Carola.  And  yet  he  did  not  despair 
because  his  vision  was  as  clear  as  ever.  Having 
abandoned  sculpture  he  looked  about  for  a  new  me- 
dium. He  knew  he  must  have  rhythm  and  grace 
and  color  if  he  were  to  recreate  the  Lady  Carola. 
And  realizing  this  he  discovered  his  means.  He 
would  carve  his  picture  on  tinted  stone.  When  this 
idea  occurred  U>  Guiseppe,  lie  knew  that  he  was  going 
to  succeed  at  last  in  accomplishing  that  to  which  he 
had  devoted  his  life.  And  because  of  this  he  was 
very  happy  and  very  patient  during  the  five  years 
he  spent  in  learning  his  new  art. 

For  his  intuition  was  right  and  after  many,  many 
attempts  he  achieved  that  which  he  had  dimly  seen 
for  so  many  years — a  portrait  that  revealed  the  mar- 
velous beauty  of  the  Lady  Carola  carved  in  exquisite 
lines  on  a  beautiful  tinted  cameo.  An  old  man  was 
Guiseppe,  even  older  than  his  years:  he  had  spent  his 
whole  life  in  unceasing  toil.  He  was  now  fifty  and 
had  labored  for  thirty  years  with  only  his  one  little 
gem  to  show  for  his  work.  And  in  producing  his 
work  he  had  spent  the  little  fortune  he  had  inherited. 

Nevertheless,  Giuseppe  was  very  happy.  Had  he 
not  accomplished  his  task,  had  he  not  done  that  rare 
thing — made  a  dream  come  true  ?  He  would  now 
return  to  his  Florence  and  to  the  beautiful  Carola 
with  his  great  work. 

The  years  had  changed  the  wilful,  beautiful  girl 
Carola  into  a  great  Lady.  .She  had  become  portly  and 
hard  and  austere.  Possessed  of  high  position  and 
great  wealth,  she  was  not  accustomed  to  grant  inter- 
views to  nobodies  even  if  they  were  childhood  ac- 
quaintances. And  so  Guiseppe  waited  patiently  about 
her  door  until  he  could  manage  to  see  her.  On  the 
third  day  she  came  forth  unattended  save  by  a  ser- 
vant, and  Guiseppe  rushed  up  to  her. 

"See  Carola."  he  extended  to  her  his  miniature, 
"your  portrait — my  dream — come  true." 

The  great  Lady  looked  at  it  disdainfully  for  a 
moment.    "It's  pretty,  isn't  it?"    And  she  passed  by. 


The  Outcast  Reclaimed 

(Continued   from   Page  352) 

period  an  examination  was  given  to  all  who  wished 
to  try  for  commissions.  I  stood  and  passed  with  a 
creditable  grade  and  was  given  a  second  lieutenancy. 
Immediately  after  this  I  was  transferred  to  Camp 
Greene,  which  had  just  been  built  at  Charlotte,  Xortb. 
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Carolina.  There  1  was  given  the  task  of  training  a 
bunch  of  raw  recruits  from  the  far  northwest. 

"It  was  while  I  was  stationed  at  Camp  Greene 
that  my  story  had  its  real  beginning.  Romance,  as 
you  know,  is  born  and  flourishes  during  the  time  of 
war.  Soon  after  my  transfer  to  Charlotte  the  civic 
organizations  of  the  city  gave  a  great  ball  in  honor  of 
the  soldiers  stationed  there.  Oh,  how  well  I  do  re- 
member that  night !  Late  September,  a  clear  sky  with 
a  large,  round  moon  smiling  down,  just  chilly  enough 
to  be  pleasant,  a  crowd  of  the  prettiest,  most  coquet- 
tish girls  of  the  Southland,  a  number  of  soldiers,  a 
few  older  people,  and  music — divine  music.  If  you 
have  ever  lived  beneath  Carolina  skies  in  autumn  you 
know  that  it  was  a  perfect  setting  for  the  birth  of  a 
romance. 

He  paused  momentarily  and  then  continued  his 
story. 

"It  was  at  the  ball  that  1  met  the  One  Woman. 
You  know  we  all  meet  her  at  some  period  in  our  life — 
sometimes  after  it  is  too  late,  and  we  are  already 
bound  to  another.  When  I  saw  her  I  was  struck 
dumb  at  her  marvelous  beauty,  and  from  that  moment 
on  I  was  her  slave.  I  have  only  to  close  my  eyes 
now,  and  I  see  her  as  she  appeared  that  night. 
Robed  in  a  white  satin  dress  which  was  embroidered 
with  dazzling  beads  of  every  color  of  the  rainbow; 
her  golden  hair  done  in  a  simple  manner,  the  sim- 
plicity of  which  gave  to  her  a  queenly  look ;  her 
eyes,  brown  and  shining  like  two  veiled  stars,  looked 
out  from  under  dark,  drooping  lashes.  A  perfect 
picture  of  innocent  loveliness  was  she. 

"Wherever  she  went  that  evening  I  was  always 
nearby,  and  my  eyes  were  always  feasting  upon  her 
lovely  face,  for  she  was  as  lovely  as  the  early  summer 
dawn  itself.  Once  she  chanced  to  look  my  way,  and 
seeing  the  look  of  adoration  that  must  have  been 
clearly  visible  there,  she  gave  me  a  shy,  winsome  smile 
that  made  me  gasp  with  pleasure.  Dance  after 
dance  passed  by.  She  was  always  amid  the  whirl  of 
the  dance,  and  her  presence  seemed  to  lend  a  sense 
of  sacredness  to  the  ball.  I  began  to  think  of  her  as 
the  Queen  of  the  Dance,  and  that  she  had  become 
to  me. 

"When  one  of  my  friends,  who  knew  the  young 
lady,  learned  of  my  desire  to  meet  her  he  introduced 
us  and  left  us  in  each  other's  company.  She  gave 
me  the  only  remaining  dance  she  had  that  night. 
During  the  weeks  following  that  ball  there  were  sev- 
eral  smaller   daces   for  the   soldiers,    and   at   each   I 


I  managed  to  be  with  the  young  lady  for  an  hour 
olr  more.  I  began  to  call  at  her  home,  and  soon  I 
became  her  regular  escort. 

"Our  friendship  changed  into  love— deep,  enduring 
love,  the  love  that  comes  but  once  in  one's  life.  She 
knew  I  loved ;  I  knew  she  loved ;  and  we  were  con- 
tent for  things  to  rest  there  for  the  time  being.  I  did 
not  feel  that  I  should  ask  her  to  marry  me  as  the  war 
was  not  over,  and  there  were  rumors  that  we  would 
be  sent  to  France  the  first  of  the  next  year.  I  re- 
solved to  wait  until  the  war  was  over  and  then  ask 
her  to  become  my  wife. 

"The  tiny  demons  of  destiny  had  not  been  taken 
into  account  when  I  made  the  decision.  On  the  fifth 
day  of  January,  1918.  we  received  orders  to  be  pre- 
pared to  entrain  for  the  port  of  embarkation  on  the 
tenth.  Five  short  days  in  which  to  get  an  entire 
outfit  ready  to  move !  There  would  be  very  few 
moments  in  those  day  that  I  could  claim  as  mine,  I 
realized ;  so  I  called  her  and  told  her  the  circum- 
stances and  that  I  would  see  her  at  eight  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  ninth. 

"The  last  night  came  quickly — to  quickly  for  me. 
I  have  tried  to  forget  it  since  I  lost  her,  but  I  can't 
forget.  There  was  no  time  to  speak  on  any  other 
theme  that  night  than  love — the  theme  that  never 
grows  old,  the  theme  that  is  new  to  every  lover.  As 
we  sat  talking  in  low  whispers  the  old  clock  on  the 
mantel  ticked  off  the  seconds  and  minutes  and  hours, 
but  we  heeded  it  not.  My  entire  being,  my  very  soul 
was  beseeching  me  to  ask  her  to  be  mine,  but  my  will 
power  said  'No'  to  every  plea,  and  my  will  power 
was  victor  for  a  time.  The  old  clock  ticked  on,  then 
began  to  strike,  and  twelve  was  the  hour  it  tolled. 
Rising  hastily  I  prepared  to  take  my  leave.  She  fol- 
lowed me  to  the  piazza,  and  then  onto  the  walk,  and 
even  to  the  gate.  As  I  was  turning  to  leave  the  last 
time,  she  spoke  softly : 

"  'Allen,  have  you  said  all?' 

"I  turned  to  her  and  tried  to  read  her  meaning 
from  her  lowered  eyes.  'What  do  you  mean,  dear?' 
1  asked. 

'  'Are  you  going  to  leave  me  without  asking  me  to 
wait  for  your  return?'  she  answered,  a  deep  blush 
creeping  over  her  face. 

"  'Do  you  care  that  much,  sweetheart?'  I  asked  in 
a  choking  voice.  I  knew  full  well  what  would  be  her 
answer. 

"She  assented  with  a  shy.  bashful  nod  of  her  pretty 
head. 
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"  'Then  let  this  be  the  seal  of  our  love,'  and  I 
placed  a  kiss  upon  her  quivering  lips.  'And  this  the 
sign  of  our  engagement,'  and  1  slipped  my  mother's 
ring  upon  her  finger.    My  mother  had  given  it  to  me 

before  she  died,  and  I  had  carried  it  with  me  always. 

'•  We  stood  there  silent,  yet  in  our  silence  our  hearts 
were  speaking  to  each  other.  But  1  knew  that  I 
should  be  in  camp;  so  1  caught  her  to  me  for  an  in- 
stant, placed  another  kiss  upon  her  lips,  whispered 
low  in  her  ear.  'Good-bye,  little  sweetheart,  until  it's 
all  over  'over  there.'  and  turned  to  leave.  The  last 
I  saw  of  her  was  as  she  stood  at  the  gate,  a  hand  lifted 
high  in  fond  farewell  and  a  forced  smile  upon  her 
face. 

"We  left  at  five  the  next  morning;  therefore,  I  got 
little  sleep  that  night.  In  a  few  days  we  were  on 
board  the  Waculla  bound  for  France.  You  made  the 
same  trip,  so  there  is  no  need  of  my  telling  of  it  or 
of  the  many  things  that  occurred  between  that  time 
and  the  time  that  I  received  this  empty  sleeve. 

"I  received  this."  and  he  patted  his  loosely  hang- 
ing sleeve,  "on  the  day  of  the  advance  at  Soudaine. 
We  had  just  gone  over  the  top  and  were  getting  close 
to  the  enemy's  lines.  I  held  my  revolver  in  my  right 
hand  and  had  my  left  raised  high,  motioning  my 
men  on,  when  suddenly  I  had  the  sensation  of  having 
my  left  arm  high  in  the  air  and  being  unable  to  lower 
it.  I  reached  up  my  right  to  pull  ii  down,  but  it 
was  not  there.  I  looked  at  my  side,  expecting  to  see 
it  hanging  limp,  but  instead  I  saw  a  gaping  hole 
and  my  heart  pumping  valiantly  away  trying  to 
supply  blood  to  my  wounded  side.  The  sight  nause- 
ated me,  and  I  guess  I  must  have  fainted.  Anyway, 
hours  later  I  regained  consciousness  to  find  all  quiet 
around  me.  I  suppose  that  while  I  was  lying  un- 
conscious the  stretcher  bearers  had  passed  by  and 
seeing  my  condition  had  taken  me  for  dead.  The 
flowing  blood  had  formed  a  clot  over  my  wound  and 
had  almost  ceased  to  flow.  I  had  lost  so  rmieh  blood, 
however,  that  I  could  hardly  stand,  but  I  managed 
to  get  to  a  dressing  station — a  French  station,  1 
think — before  I  fainted  again.  The  next  will  sound 
impossible  to  you.  I  know,  but  it  is  the  only  way  I 
have  of  explaining  what  occurred  to  me  in  the  fol- 
lowing months.  The  shell  that  had  exploded  so  close 
to  me  and  had  robbed  me  of  my  arm  had  also  left 
me  with  a  bad  case  of  shell  shock.  It  seems  that  I 
had  lost  my  identification  number,  and  the  officials 
did  not  know  who  I  was,  and  I  was  unable  to  tell  them 
because  my  mind  was  a  total  blank.  But  one  day. 
almost  a  year  after  I  was  wounded,  all  the  past  came 


back  to  me.  and  1  knew  who  I  was.  \  had  been  dis- 
charged from  1 1n-  French  hospital  :im\  had  been 
placed  in  a  hospital  for  the  shell-shocked  soldiers. 
I  had  wandered  away  from  there,  however,  and  al 
the  time  I  regained  my  former  state  of  mind  I  was  in 
a  small  town  in  southern  France.  I  secured  a  job  in 
a  cheap  restaurant  thai  paid  me  a  living  wage  and 
just  a  few  francs  more.  By  almost  starving  myself 
I  managed  to  save  enough  to  pay  my  steerage  fare 
on  a  small  boat  that  was  bound  for  the  States.  Wil- 
mington. North  Carolina,  was  the  first  point  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean  we  touched,  and  there  T  landed. 
How  glad  I  was  to  stand  on  the  good  old  soil  of  the 
United  States  again  after  being  absent  for  over  two 
years.  T  walked  the  entire  morning,  and  all  I  did 
was  to  let  my  eyes  feast  on  the  sights  that  told  me  I 
was  home  again.  About  noon  I  came  to  a  shady  park 
and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches  to  rest.  An  old 
newspaper  dated  the  day  before  was  lying  there. 
How  my  eager  hands  did  reach  for  it :  how  my  hun- 
gering eyes  started  to  devour  its  contents!  I  would 
to  God  I  had  never  seen  it,  though,  for  there  on  the 
front  page,  in  a  prominent  headline.  I  saw  these 
words ; 

"  'Beautiful  Society  Belle  of  Charlotte  to  Wed.' 
"Then  in  smaller  type  it  said — oh.  Cod.  help  me 
bear  it — it  said  that  she  was  to  marry  a  promising 
young  business  man  who  was  a  veteran  of  the  World 
War.  It  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  she  had  been 
engaged  to  another  soldier,  a  young  lieutenant,  be- 
fore the  war.  but  that  he  had  been  killed  in  action 
at  Soudaine  on  October  23,  1918.  Man!  You  can't 
realize  what  it  meant  to  me.  for  the  name  that  stared 
me  in  the  face  that  day  and  has  haunted  me  to  this 
was  the  name  of  the  woman  w-ho  had  promised  to  be 
my  wife  that  January  night  in  1918.  I  went  in- 
sane. To  think  I  had  missed  her  by  one  day;  to 
think  that  she  was  the  wife  of  another ;  to  think  that 
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I  could  never  see  her  again — (Jorl !  It  was  alrtiost 
more  than  I  could  stand.  Since  that  day  1  have 
never  looked  at  a  newspaper:  !  hate  them,  because 
it  was  a  newspaper  that  brought  the  news  that  wrecked 
my  life.  Thai  day  I  became  Allen  Peterson  to  hide 
my  real  identity,  and  Allen  Peterson  I  have  been  until 
1  his  day.  My  life  has  been  a  failure,  one  job  after 
another.  1  have  not  lived  ;  I  have  only  existed.  Death 
would  be  welcome,  but  I,  like  Hamlet,  fear  the  un- 
certainty that  lies  beyond  the  thin  veil  of  death  and 
will  not  end  it  all." 

He  ceased  to  speak;  his  story  was  finished.  He  sat 
gazing  dreamily  into  the  coals.  At  this  point  Mary 
entered. 

"Philip,"  she  said  to  me,  "did  I  tell  you  that  Helen 
was  coming  tonight  or  tomorrow  .' ' ' 

At  the  word  "Helen"  Peterson  leaped  to  his  feet, 
an  indescribable  light  in  his  eyes  and  a  cry  on  his 
lips.     "Helen!     Helen  who?" 

"My  twin  sister,  Helen  Day,"  Mary  replied. 

"Oh,  God,  can  it  be?"  he  cried  and  collapsed. 

We  carried  him  to  the  guest  room  and  placed  him 
on  the  bed.  Mary  telephoned  for  the  doctor  while  I 
was  trying  to  revive  him.  The  man's  sudden  excite- 
ment and  collapse  at  the  mere  mention  of  Helen  Day 
started  me  to  thinking.  I  recalled  his  mention  of 
the  name  "Helen"  in  the  beginning  of  his  story,  and 
began  to  wonder.  When  Mary  returned  I  ques- 
tioned her. 

"Mary,  did  Helen  ever  go  with  a  young  lieutenant 
before  the  war  .'     If  so,  what  was  his  name  .' ' ' 

She  studied  for  a  few  seconds  before  she  answered. 
"Yes,  she  was  engaged  to  a  young  lieutenant  while 
we  were  living  in  Charlotte,  but  he  was  killed  at  Sou- 
daine  in  October,  1918.  I've  forgotten  his  name,  but 
it  seems  that  it  was  Allen — oh,  yes,  Allen  Fisher." 

"Well,  this  is  the  man  here,"  I  told  her. 

"But  he  can't  be.  The  man  Helen  was  engaged 
to  was  killed  I  tell  you." 

To  prove  that  I  was  right  I  told  her  part  of  the 
story  I'd  just  heard  from  Fisher's  lips.  "That  ex- 
plains his  collapse  at  the  mention  of  your  sister's 
maiden  name.  He  thought  she  was  married  and  lost 
forever  to  him.  Wonder  what  she  will  do  when  she 
finds  him  here?" 

"Love  him  back  to  life  and  strength,"  Mary  said. 
' '  Her  love  for  him  has  never  died.  That  was  the  rea- 
son she  broke  her  engagement  to  John  Masters  on 
the  day  set  for  their  wedding.  She  told  him  that  her 
love  for  Allen,  though  he  was  dead,  was  so  strong  that 
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she  never  could  love  another,  and  therefore  sin-  could 
nol  marry  him." 

When  the  doctor  came  he  pronounced  Fisher  as 
dying.  He  said  thai  he  would  hardly  regain  con- 
sciousness before  death  would  claim  him,  bul  he  had 
not  reckoned  with  the  curative  power  of  love  when 
he  made  this  statement. 

Helen  came  on  an  early  morning  train.  I  had 
already  told  .Mary  to  break  the  news  to  her  gently. 
because  I  was  afraid  the  shock  would  be  too  great  for 
her  to  stand.  Instead,  when  she  was  told  that  Allen 
was  not  dead  but  was  in  the  house  at  that  moment, 
and  that  he  was  dying  perhaps,  she  did  not  show  any 
noticeable  shock.  She  could  not  be  kept  from  his  bed- 
side a  minute.  "If  he's  dying,  let  me  to  him  and  let 
him  know  that  I  still  love  him  as  only  a  woman  can 
love !"  she  pleaded. 

.Mary  led  her  to  Allen's  room.  She  stood  on  the 
threshold  a  moment  and  then,  with  a  little  cry.  rushed 
to  the  bedside.  Falling  on  her  knees  beside  him,  she 
bowed  her  head  upon  his  bosom.  "Oh.  Allen.  Allen, 
don't  die!  Helen's  here.  You  can't  die  now!  Live 
for  my  sake!"  she  sobbed. 

Peterson  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  weakly  about 
him  as  if  he  was  searching  for  some  one.  "Helen. 
Helen  Day.  Can  it  be  she's  not  another's  wife?"  he 
muttered  in  a  perplexed  tone.  Then  his  wandering 
gaze  fell  upon  Helen  as  she  knelt  there,  her  head 
bowed.  He  did  not  speak.  His  hand  and  arm — the 
only  one  he  had  left  for  her — stole  toward  her  and 
around  her,  and  he  whispered,  "Helen,  my  wife!" 


Old  George's  Vengeance 

(Continued  from  Page  355  I 

the  principal,  too,  were  dwindling.  The  great  ram- 
bling old  structure  needed  new  paint  on  the  outside, 
but  although  he  hated  such  a  dilapidated  appear- 
ance, the  Colonel  had  to  content  himself  with  keep- 
ing the  inside  of  the  house  in  good  order.  He  had 
managed  to  keep  all  of  the  furniture,  but  now  he 
looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  day  when  the 
comfortable  parlor  suite  would  have  to  go  to  furnish 
him  with  food.  When  he  thought  of  selling  the  soft 
rugs  which  his  wife  had  made  and  the  rich  hangings 
and  curtains,  which  had  been  imported  from  Europe, 
he  winced.  He  looked  at  the  old  family  heirlooms, 
the  family  plate  and  silver,  the  massive  hardwood 
table,  and  all  of  the  dining  room  furnishings  which 
would   some   day   have   to   be   converted   into   money. 
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When  he  went  upstairs  and  came  to  the  bed  on  which 
his  wife  had  died,  he  broke  down,  sobbing.  The 
almost  imperceptible  gloom  which  seemed  to  envelop 
him  and  his  house  caused  some  bit  of  fear  to  settle 
around  his  heart,  and  he  began  to  think  how  old 
he  was.  He  went  to  Pete  for  comfort,  but  although 
Pete  seemed  to  try  he  could  do  no  good. 

They  worked  all  that  afternoon  and  finished  the 
next  day.  On  the  night  of  the  day  on  which  the 
cleaning  was  finished  Colonel  George  was  sick.  The 
River  Valley  doctor  came,  but  being  baffled  by  the 
sickness  he  sent  for  a  city  doctor.  On  the  next  day 
before  the  city  doctor  could  get  to  him  Colonel  George 
died.  All  of  the  River  Valley  and  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  country  mourned  the  death  of  the  good 
old  man.  He  was  buried  in  great  state,  and  many 
attended  his  burial,  but  none  was  so  upset  as  Pete. 

The  city  doctor  had  voiced  suspicion  that  the 
Colonel  had  been  poisoned,  but  no  one  believed  it. 
They  said,  "Why,  who  could  have  poisoned  him  ex- 


cept Pete,  and  Pete  wouldn't  harm  a  flea." 

"No,  sir,"  said  one  man.  ''he  just  died  of  old  age. 
That's  all.  The  day  before  he  took  sick,  when  I  saw 
him  coming  after  the  mail.  I  noticed  how  haggard 
and  worn  he  looked.  Tho't  to  myself  then,  'Poor 
old  Colonel,  you  ain't  long  for  this  world.'  " 

Although  Pete  still  grinned  and  worked,  his  grins 
were  sheepish,  and  he  restricted  his  labors  to  outlying 
places.  Finally  he  disappeared.  At  first  no  one 
missed  him  because  he  had  quit  coming  into  town 
very  frequently  anyhow.  Pete  had  a  boat  on  the 
river  in  which  he  often  made  visits  to  his  father's 
home.  He  allowed  anybody  to  use  his  boat,  and  John 
Brady  went  to  look  at  his  fish  nets  in  it  twice  a  week. 
Now  it  so  happened  that  John  went  to  use  the  boat 
and  found  it  gone.  He  thought  that  Pete  had  merely 
gone  home  on  a  visit  and  that  he  would  be  back  the 
next  day.  But  Pete  did  not  come  back  the  next  day, 
nor  the  next,  nor  the  next.  John  began  to  worry,  for 
the  negro  had  done  many  little  jobs  for  him  and  had 
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won  his  favor.  He  broached  the  subject  to  the  citi- 
zens of  River  Valley,  and  they  offered  a  number  of 
solutions  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  his  absence. 
Some  one  ventured  the  possibility  of  Pete's  or  old 
George's  sickness,  and  suggested  that  a  committee  go 
to  see  if  anything  was  needed.  Pete  was  still  a  great 
favorite  in  the  town.  No  one  suspected  him  of  the 
murder  of  the  Colonel  except  the  constable,  who. 
although  he  had  said  nothing,  had  been  thinking  over 
what  the  city  doctor  had  said  and  Pete's  recent  pecu- 
liar actions.  The  sheriff  was  conscientious  and  mind- 
ful of  his  duty :  accordingly  he  joined  the  relief  com- 
mittee, if  such  it  should  prove  to  be,  and  followed 
John  Brady  down  the  trail  to  old  George's. 

Xow  old  George's  home  was  in  an  extremely  out-of- 
the-way  place.  The  only  approach  other  than  that 
by  water  was  a  footpath  which  ran  along  the  river 
bank  and  through  a  marsh.  The  whole  length  of  the 
path  was  covered  with  thickly  matted  boughs  and 
small  trees.  Only  here  and  there  were  the  sun's  rays 
able  to  find  their  way  through  the  covering.  Down 
this  path  went  the  committee.  What  they  were  ap- 
proaching was  weighing  on  the  mind  of  each,  for 
the  trail  had  a  peculiar  effect  on  them.     They  walked 


the  whole  three  miles  without  saying  a  word.  Abso- 
lute silence  pervaded  the  wood  except  for  the  murmur 
of  the  water,  the  occasional  splash  of  a  frog  jump- 
ing into  the  stream,  and  now  and  then  the  faint 
rustle  made  by  a  snake  slipping  through  the  under- 
brush. 

Just  as  they  came  out  into  the  clearing  in  which 
old  George's  house  stood  they  heard  a  door  slam; 
then  all  was  quiet  again  except  a  faint  moaning.  They 
proceeded  to  the  door  and  knocked,  but  no  answer 
came  save  the  soft  sighing  which  now  was  something 
like  a  mumble.  They  entered  and  found  old  George 
Foust  lying  on  a  bed,  delirious  with  fever  and  prob- 
ably dying,  but  Pete  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Sud- 
denly John  Brady  clutched  the  sheriff's  arm  and  ex- 
claimed. Hush!"  They  all  listened  as  the  old  negro 
in  his  dying  breath  mumbled  out  : 

"Thank  de  Lawd.  .My  boy  done  venge  me  gin  de 
man  what  done  me  wrong.      Xow  1  kin  die  in  peace." 

With  a  gasp  the  old  negro  died. 

"What  did  he  mean.'"  asked  John,  in  an  awed 
whisper. 

"He  meant  that  Pete  killed  the  Colonel,"  answered 
the  constable. 
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"Surely  not,"  said  John.     "He  didn't  know  what 

he  was  saying.     Maybe  he  himself "     But  then 

John  stopped.  He,  too,  was  beginning  to  have  sus- 
picions and  they  were  strengthened  by  the  thought  of 
the  slamming  door  and  by  Pete's  absence.  For  two 
hours  they  hunted  for  Pete  and  finally  found  him  fast 
asleep  in  a  little  cove  on  "the  river  bank.  His  diligent 
watching  had  exhausted  him.  He  woke  with  a  start, 
staring  wild-eyed  and  saying, 

"I — I  didn't  kill  him.     I  didn't  kill  him." 

"Kill  whom'?"  asked  the  constable. 

"Cun'l  Gawge." 

"0,  come  now,  Pete,"  said  John.  "Nobody  said 
you  killed  him.  Come  on  to  the  house,  my  boy ;  your 
father  is  dead." 

At  this  information  Pete  was  silent.  Back  at  the 
house  Pete  would  not  go  near  old  George's  body. 
When  they  asked  him  if  he  did  not  want  to  see  his 
father  he  merely  shook  his  head.  Suddenly  the 
sheriff  turned  to  him  and  asked, 

"What  was  George  saying  before  he  died?" 

At  this  question  he  became  wild  with  fright  and 
shouted, 

"It  wuz  all  his  fault  dat  I  killed  him,  and  now  he 
done  an'  tole  on  me." 

They  carried  him  back  to  River  Valley  and  put 
him  in  jail.  Even  after  confession  some  people  be- 
lieved him  innocent.  At  the  trial,  however,  which 
was  nothing  more  than  mere  form,  Pete  finally  told 
the  story.  When  Colonel  Peterson  had  given  his 
slaves  ten  acres  of  land,  he  had  given  George  only 
five.  George  thought  he  had  been  done  a  serious 
wrong.  His  land  was  in  the  backwood  and  there  he 
brooded  over  the  injury.  He  believed  that  he  had 
been  wronged  intentionally  because  of  some  grudge 
which  the  Colonel  bore  him.  His  belief  was  strength- 
ened by  the  memory  of  a  single  stroke  of  the  whip 
which  he  had  once  received  for  misbehavior.  He 
became  demented  and  almost  crazy.  When  Pete  was 
old  enough  to  understand  anything,  old  George  told 
him  of  the  wrong.  He  repeated  it.  He  taught  Pete 
to  hate  the  Colonel,  but  he  also  taught  him  to  be 
cautious  and  deceitful  toward  the  old  man.  With 
such  ingrained  hate  Pete  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  poison  the  Colonel  with  some  roots  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  marsh. 


On  one  quiet  afternoon  they  led  Pete  to  the  gal- 
lows. He  was  quite  composed  and  ready  to  die  now. 
He  was  led  to  the  trap  and  the  noose  was  fixed. 

"Have  you  anything  to  say,  Pete?"  asked  the  con- 
stable. 

"Yessuh,"  said  Pete.  "I  wants  to  sing  a  song 
which  I  hope  de  Lawd  will  hear.' 

"All  right,   Pete,"   said  the   constable. 

In  his  high  tenor  voice  Pete  began  his  last  song, 
an  old  song  which  the  negroes  have  taken  and  made 
characteristic  of  their  own  ballads. 

"Little  Willie  wuz  a-rested 

On  one  Sunday  a  'ternoon ; 

He  wuz  sentenced  to  be  hu-u-ung 

Pu  de  mu'der  dat  I  hab  done.'  " 

"As  dey  led  him  to  de  scaffold. 

He  wuz  brave  as  brave  could  be. 

And  he  whispered,  'Lawd,  hab  mussy  on  me 

Fu  de  mu'der  dat  I  hab  done." 

Pete  bowed  his  head,  together  with  all  the  onlookers 
while  the  preacher  led  in  prayer.  When  the  prayer 
was  ended  Pete  tried  to  be  brave ;  he  turned  to  the 
crowd,  raised  his  hand,  and  in  a  husky  voice  said, 
"Good-bye."  He  signaled  the  hangman,  the  trap  was 
sprung,  and  Pete  gave  his  life  for  the  one  which  he 
had  taken  at  the  instigation  of  his  father. 


THE  past  has  bled  from  out  the  cup  of  years 
The  best  of  life.     Ofd  Egypt's  fame  is  gone, 
And  like  the  passing  of  a  woman's  tears 
The  fabled  cities  of  the  past  are  blown 
Before  the  winds  of  fate  as  passing  names — 

Athens  and  Rome — Italia's  city  states 
Like  Troy  of  old  have  melted  with  the  flames 
Of  ancient  feuds  dull  time  commemorates. 

To  woo  in  Troy  or  court  lh<-  Spartan  maid. 
Mayhap  to  die  because  some  Helen  smiles. 

Were  worth  the  price  could  such  a  price  be  paid 
Of  treading  back  in  time  those  misty  aisles. 

The  Gods  forbid!     We  court  the  girls  we  may 
And  men  will  envy  us  some  distant  day. 

—A.  B.  G. 
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